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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION 

TM  history  of  th<  penal,  reformatory,  ani)  correctional  insti- 
tutions of  New  Jersey  is  a  subject  of  more  than  local  interest, 
being  in  fact  little  less  than  a  study  in  the  social  history  of  the 
United  States.  New  Jersey's  penal  institutions  and  penological 
ideas  and  procedure  did  not  develop  in  isolation,  but  as  a  part 
of  the  general  current  of  penal  development  in  diis  country.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  New  Jersey  experimented  with  practically 
all  of  the  chief  types  of  penal  institutions  which  have  been  tried 
in  this  cotmtry,  including  the  Quaker  workhouses,  the  congregate 
prisons,  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  solitary  confinement,  and 
tlie  Auburn  system,  which  combined  both  the  congregate  and  the 
solitary  systems,  there  probably  is  no  state  which  recapitulates 
better  than  New  Jersey  the  essential  features  of  the  evolution  of 
penal,  reformatory,  and  correctional  institutions  in  the  United 
States. 

During  more  than  a  century  of  its  history  the  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  of  New  Jersey  were  limited  to  the  county 
jails  and  the  few  scattered  workhouses,  which  were  erected 
mainly  in  conjunction  with  the  almshouses.  In  the  jails  there 
was  no  approach  to  anything  like  a  differentiated  treatment  of 
delinquents.  In  them  were  herded  promiscuously  those  con- 
victed of  crime  and  those  awaiting  trial ;  those  of  aU  ages  and 
both  sexes;  tiiose  convicted  of  all  varieties  of  crimes  punish- 
aUe  by  imprisonment;  tiiose  of  all  mental  states — normal, 
feeble-minded,  neurotic,  insane,  epileptic.  The  workhouses  were 
emi^oyed  for  the  most  part  as  an  agency  for  suppressing  va- 
grancy. 

The  first  step  towards  a  differentiated  treatment  of  crime  and 
criminals  came  with  the  erection  of  a  state  prison  in  1797-8. 
This  provided  for  a  differentiation  between  those  convicted  of 
the  more  serious  crimes  and  those  convicted  of  petty  offenses  or 
awaiting  trial.  It  did  not,  however,  attempt  any  differentiation 
on  the  basts  of  age,  sex,  or  mental  state.  Children  and  adults, 
male  and  female,  sane  and  insane,  were  confined  in  contiguity. 
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The  next  attempt  at  differentiation  came  with  the  erection  of 
the  state  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Trenton  in  1848.  This  pro- 
vided for  the  treatment  of  the  more  important  types  of  mental 
disorder,  though  no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  removing 
the  insane  from  the  prison. 

During  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  there  was  active 
agitation  to  provide  3  means  of  differentiating  the  treatment  of 
criminals  on  the  basis  of  sex,  Sigt,  and  degree  of  criminality. 
The  first  important  accomplishment  in  this  direction  was  the 
erection  of  reform  schools  for  juvenile  delinquents  at  Jamesburg 
and  Trenton,  in  1865  and  1871.  Juvenile  delinquents,  if  not 
guilty  of  major  crimes,  could  then  be  removed  from  their  de- 
grading confinement  in  the  state  prison  or  the  worse  coimty  jails 
and  receive  the  properly  specialized  treatment  which  their  circum- 
'  stances  demanded.  No  provision  for  the  differentiated  treatment 
of  the  less  serious  type  of  adult  delinquents  was  made  imttl  the 
erection  of  the  reformatories  at  Rahway  and  Clinton  Farms  in 
1901  and  1913.  The  provision  of  the  reformatory  and  correc- 
tional institutions  at  Jamesburg,  Trenton,  Rahway,  and  Clinton 
Fanns  marked  a  double  process  of  differentiation,  in  that  they 
not  only  called  for  a  diversity  of  treatment  according  to  age,  sex, 
and  degree  of  criminality,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
clearly  differentiated  from  the  prison  and  jails  inmaking  refor- 
mation rather  than  punidunent  their  chief  aim. 

Along  with  this  development  of  a  properly  differentiated  sys- 
tem for  treating  the  delinquent  population,  has  gone  the  growth 
of  specialized  institutions  for  dealing  with  the  defective  class, 
which  was  once  treated  indiscriminately  along  with  the  delin- 
quent classes  when  its  members  were  guilty  of  criminal  action. 
The  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Vineland,  opened  in 
1S98,  the  village  for  epileptics  at  Skillman,  opened  in  the  same 
year,  and  the  state  colonies  for  feeble-minded  males,  opened  dur- 
ing 1916,  provided  scientific  treatment  for  large  numbers  of  those 
who  would  today  be  confined  in  the  state  prison  or  the  coun^ 
jails,  if  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  1840  now  prevailed. 
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Finally,  within  tiie  last  quarter  of  a  century,  beginnings  have 
been  made  in  what  is  likely  to  be  an  important  future  develop- 
ment, namely,  the  non-institutional  care  of  the  less  pronounced 
and  confirmed  types  of  delinquents,  particularly  delinquent 
minors.  The  developments  along  this  line  have,  up  to  the 
present,  consisted  chieBy  in  the  adoption  of  parole  systems  by  all 
the  state  penal,  reformatory,  and  correctional  institutions;  a 
more  liberal  use  of  the  suspended  sentence  and  probation;  and 
the  authorization,  by  the  law  of  1910,  of  the  commitment  of 
delinquent  minors  to  the  care  of  the  State  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians,  a  body  created  by  an  act  of  March  24,  1899. 

If  the  following  pages  have  succeeded  in  presenting  a  clear, 
even  if  an  incomplete,  picture  of  the  different  stages  through 
which  this  g'eneral  development  has  taken  place  in  New  Jersey, 
the  aims  of  the  writer  will  have  been  achieved. 
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I.  The  Settlement  op  the  Colony  of  New  Jersey. 

I.  THE  ORIGIN  OP  NEW  JERSEY. 

In  the  early  part  of  1664,  Charles  II  of  England  granted  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  afterwards  became  James  II, 
the  Dutch  province  of  New  Netherland.^     The  Duke  proceeded 
■  New  Jtrsey  Arckivts,  VoL  I,  pp.  3-8. 
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to  wrest  the  province  from  the  Dutch  by  military  force  and 
rechristened  it  New  York. 

On  June  23rd  of  the  same  year  the  Duke  transferred  that  part 
of  New  York  which  now  constitutes  New  Jersey  to  Lord  John 
Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  The  new  grant  was  I  desig- 
nated New  Jersey,  as  a  tribute  to  Carteret's  vigorous  defence  of 
the  Island  of  Jersey  for  the  Stuarts  during  the  Puritan  wars.' 


2.  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  original  joint  proprietorship  did  not  long  endure.  In 
1673  Berkeley  sold  his  share  of  the  province  to  a  group  of  promi- 
nent English  Quakers.  Out  of  this  purchase  was  constructed  the 
province  of  West  Jersey.  It  constituted  that  portion  of  the 
province  west  of  a  line  nm  from  Little  E^  Harbor  to  a  point 
on  the  Delaware  River,  41°  N.,  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap.' 

West  Jersey  was  the  largest  portion  in  area,  embracing  4,595 
square  miles,  as  compared  with  2,981  square  miles  for  East  Jer- 
sey. East  Jersey  was,  naturally,  the  most  thickly  populated,  and 
by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  a  population 
of  about  10,000,  or  three  times  that  of  West  Jersey.' 

3.  THE  Early  population  of  east  and  west  jersey. 

The  original  population  of  East  Jersey  was  extremely  hetero- 
geneous. In  what  is  now  Bergen  county,  the  Dutch  were  pre- 
dominant In  Essex  and  Middlesex  counties,  Puritan  New 
Englanders  from  New  Haven  colony,  Connecticut,  constituted  a 
majority  of  the  population.  They  brought  with  them  the  demo- 
cratic political  institution  of  the  town-meeting.  Quakers  and 
Baptists   from  Long  Island  settled   Monmouth  coimty,   while 

'New  Jersey  Archives,  Vol.  I,  pp.  8-14.    E.  P.  Tanner,  The  Province  of 
New  Jersey,  1664-1738,  p.  3. 
'Tanner,  op.  dt.,  pp.  6,  lo-ii. 
'Ibid,  pp,  lo-n,  29. 
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Scottish  immigrants  populated  the  region  around  Perth  Amboy 
in  Middlesex  county.  Many  Germans  settled  around  New  Bruns- 
wick in  Middlesex  county.  This  composite  nature  of  the  popu- 
lation of  East  Jersey  doubtless  goes  a  long  way  toward  account- 
ing for  its  "turbulent"  political  history  and  the  harsh  criminal 
codes  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  order.' 

The  population  of  West  Jersey  was  more  horat^eneous.  There 
were  a  few  Swedes,  but  the  mass  of  the  population  were  middle- 
class  Englishmen,  at  first  mainly  Quakers.  As  compared  with 
East  Jersey,  West  Jersey  enjoyed  a  peaceful  and  harmonious 
existence,  and  its  mild  and  advanced  Quaker  criminal  and  penal 
codes  contrasted  most  favorably  with  the  crude  and  Harsh  enact- 
ments of  East  Jersey.' 

II.  Thb  Administrative  System  of  Cownial  New  Jersey. 
I.  east  jersey. 

The  general  government  of  East  Jersey  was  vested  by  the 
proprietors  in  a  governor,  a  council  of  from  six  to  twelve  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  governor,  and  an  assembly  of  twelve  chosen 
by  the  freemen  of  the  province.  It  was  empowered  to  make  all 
laws  for  East  Jersey  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  laws  of 
England  and  the  fundamental  charter  of  the  colony,  and  to  erect 
all  public  buildings  and  institutions.' 

Counties  were  first  created  in  New  Jersey  by  the  act  of  1675. 
in  East  Jersey,  which  marked  out  four  divisions  of  the  province 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  local  judicial  sy^ems  and  juris- 
dictions. In  1683  these  districts  were  definitely  designated  as  the 
cotmties  of  Bergen,  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Monmouth.  Somer- 
set county  was  created  out  of  Middlesex  in  1688.  There  were, 
thus,  in  East  Jersey  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  1702,  five  coun- 

'  itrid,  pp.  36-8. 
'Ilrid,  pp.  28-9, 
'Itnd.,  pp.  82-4. 
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ties.  In  East  Jersey  the  county  during  the  seventeenth  century 
was  more  of  a  territorial  unit  for  judicial  convenience  than 
a  local  self-governing  unit.  The  inhabitants  of  East  Jersey  gen- 
erally were  strongly  attached  to  the  system  of  town  government 
and  the  town  and  village  rather  than  the  county  were  the  units 
of  local  self-government,^ 

There  was  no  real  demarcation  of  townships  until  1692  in  East 
Jersey.  Then  an  act  of  the  legislature  allowed  the  inhabitants 
of  the  counties,  imder  the  warrants  of  justices  of  the  peace,  to 
ascertain  and  set  the  limits  of  the  towns.  Upon  the  basis  of  the 
results  of  this  survey  was  passed  the  act  of  1693  marking  out 
the  boundaries  of  the  various  towns.* 


2.   WEST  JERSEY. 

The  organization  of  the  government  of  West  Jersey  consti- 
tuted the  first  application  of  Quaker  principles  to  political  ad- 
ministration. The  frame-work  of  the  government  was  arranged 
by  the  famous  IVest  Jersey  Concessions  of  1677.  The  general 
government  was  vested  by  the  proprietors  in  a  governor,  a  coun- 
cil and  an  elective  assembly  of  one  hundred.  The  assembly  pos- 
sessed almost  absolute  political  power  and  strictly  limited  the 
powers  of  the  governor  and  council.' 

The  first  counties  in  West  Jersey  were  created  by  the  survey 
of  1681,  from  the  results  of  which  Burlington,  Gloucester,  and 
Salem  counties  were  marked  out.  Cape  May  county  was  created 
in  1692.  Unlike  the  situation  in  East  Jersey,  the  county  in  West 
Jersey  was  the  vital  local  political  unit  and  the  center  of  the 

'Osgood,  The  American  Colomes  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
183,  285;  Crecraft,  The  Government  of  Hudson  County,  New  Jersey,  p.  s; 
Howard,  Loc:^  Constitutionoi  History  of  the  United  Stales,  pp,  365-6;  Lee, 
New  Jersey  as  a  Colony  and  a  State,  Vol.  I,  pp.  263-4;  Field,  The  Provincial 
Courts  of  New  Jersey,  pp.  sff;  Fairlie,  Local  Government  in  Counties, 
Towns,  and  Villages,  pp.  29-30. 

'Lee,  op.  cit.,  pp.  273-4;  Osgood,  op.  cit.,  p.  174. 

'Tanner,  op.  cit,,  pp.  113-14-    ^ew  Jersey  Archives,  Vol  I,  pp.  24i-37a 
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organization  of  local  political  life.     In  West  Jersey  the  towns 
were  created  chiefly  as  constabularies.^ 


3.   THE   UNITED   ROYAl,   PROVINCE   OF    NEW   JERSEY,    I702-1776. 

In  the  year  1702  the  divided  proprietary  provinces  of  East 
and  West  Jersey  were  united  in  the  royal  province  of  New  Jersey. 

Up  to  1738  New  Jersey  did  not  have  a  separate  governor,  the 
chief  executive  being  the  royal  governor  of  New  York,  who  spent 
little  time  in  New  Jersey,  except  when  attending  the  legislative 
sessions.  In  1738,  after  years  of  petitioning.  New  Jersey  was 
granted  the  privilege  of  having  a  separate  governor  appointed  by 
the  Crown.^ 

The  legislative  powers  were  lodged  in  a  council  of  twelve  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  and  in  an  assembly  of  twenty-four  mem- 
bers, two  each  being  elected  by  the  towns  of  Perth  Amboy  and 
Burlington,  and  ten  each  by  the  freeholders  of  what  had  been 
East  and  West  Jersey.' 

The  council  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  governor; 
constituted  a  court  of  highest  appeal  in  the  province ;  and  had, 
in  theory,  equal  legislative  powers  with  the  assembly,  but  in  fact 
could  not  initiate  money  bills.* 

While  the  assembly  theoretically  possessed  only  equal  legisla- 
tive powers  with  the  council,  it  was  in  reality  the  most  powerful 
and  aggressive  branch  of  the  legislature." 

The  legislature  adopted  the  rather  awkard  and  expensive  prac- 
tice of  meeting  alternately  at  Perth  Amboy  and  Burlington,  a 
custom  which  it  adhered  to  with  humorous  tenacity  against  the 
wishes  of  the  governors,  probably  because  of  the  jealousy  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  state* 

'  Lee,  op.  cit.,  pp.  264-6^  275- 

'Tanner,  op.  cit,,  pp,  i66f.,  E.  J.  Fisher,  New  Jersey  as  a  Royal  Province, 
I738-I7J6,  pp.  24,  73. 
•Tanner,  op.  dt„  pp.  25ft  318. 
'Fisher,  op,  dt.,  p.  48. 
■  Ibid.,  p.  73. 
'  Tanner,  op.  dt.,  pp.  i66f.    Fisher,  op.  cit,  p.  73. 
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Under  the  united  royal  province  four  additional  counties  were 
created — Hunterdon  out  of  Burlington  in  1714;  Morris  out  of 
Hunterdon  in  1739;  Cumberland  out  of  Salem  in  1748;  and 
Sussex  out  of  Morris  in  1753.'  The  procedure  in  constructing  a 
new  county  was  essentially  the  following — the  inhabitants  of  a 
portion  of  any  given  county  would  petition  the  legislature  for  a 
separate  county  government;  the  legislature  upon  granting  the 
petition  would  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  new  county,  au- 
thorize the  new  county  officials  to  erect  the  necessary  county 
buildings,  and  extend  to  the  new  county  the  general  laws  of  the 
province,*  Under  the  royal  province  there  were  four  methods 
of  creating  towns — by  direct  action  of  the  provincial  legislature ; 
by  court  orders;  by  the  action  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
provincial  government;  and  by  charter  obtained  from  the  gov- 
ernor.   Of  these  methods  the  first  was  the  most  common.' 

The  system  of  local  government  in  New  Jersey  has  always 
been  a  very  complicated  matter.  In  the  first  place,  the  purely 
local  govenmient  has  been  a  mixture  of  town  and  county  govern- 
ment and,  in  the  second  place,  further  to  complicate  matters,  the 
provincial  and  state  government  has  generally  tended  to  infringe 
upon  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the  counties.  A^in,  in  neither 
the  colonial  period,  nor  in  the  period  since  the  formation  of  the 
state  has  the  method  or  amount  of  local  government  been  uniform 
throughout  the  state.  During  the  united  provincial  period — 
from  1702  to  1776 — the  local  government  of  New  Jersey  was  a 
curious  mixture  of  provincial  and  local  powers.  In  the  county, 
the  chief  executive  officer,  the  sheriff,  was  an  appointee  of  the 
governor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  council.  The  county 
justices  of  the  peace  were  also  appointed  by  the  governor,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ordinance  of  1704,  thus  making  the  strictly  local 
judiciary  appointees  of  the  central  provincial  government.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  county  boards  of  chosen  freeholders  were 

'  Lee,  op  dt.,  pp.  268-9-  Warren  county  was  created  in  1824;  Passaic  and 
Atlantie  in  1837;  Mercer  in  1838;  Hudson  in  1840;  Camden  in  1844;  Ocean 
in  1850 ;  and  Union  in  1857. 

*  Crecraft,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8-9- 

•  Lee,  op.  cit.,  pp.  275-6- 
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elerted  by  the  local  authorities  at  an  annual  election  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  March.  The  county  financial  administration 
was  vested  in  a  board  consisting  of  two  chosen  freeholders  and 
the  county  justices  of  the  peace,  thus  combining  in  its  composi- 
tion both  provincial  and  local  and  elective  and  appointive  ele- 
ments. This  board  retained  these  powers  until  1798,  when  the 
justices  were  removed  from  the  board  and  the  financial  adminis- 
tration given  over  to  the  freeholders  alone.  The  town  govern- 
ment was  organized  by  the  law  of  1717,  which  directed  the  in- 
habitants of  all  towns  to  elect  annually  assessors  and  collectors 
of  tajEes.  If  they  failed  to  do  this  the  county  justices  of  the 
peace  were  ordered  to  appoint  such  officers.  Constables,  one  or 
more  for  each  township,  were  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
court  of  general  sessions.  Thus,  by  the  appointment  of  the  con- 
stables by  a  body  which  was  itself  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  represented  the  central  provincial  government,  the  local 
autonomy  of  even  the  township  was  infringed  by  die  provincial 
government.*  As  far  as  the  county  jails  were  concerned,  the 
control  of  the  erection  and  repairs  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  and  the  county  board  of  chosen  freeholders, 
a  body  which  grew  out  of  the  act  of  1693  in  East  Jersey  allow- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  each  county  to  elect  one  or  more  men  to 
meet  widi  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  adjust  the  debts  of  the 
county  and  assess  the  taxes  to  meet  the  debts.  As  will  be  pointed 
out  below,  the  acts  of  1710  and  1714  vested  the  financial  control 
of  tite  jails  in  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  and  the  justices 
of  the  peace  of  each  county,  while  from  1683  onward  the 
sheriff  was  clothed  with  the  executive  power  over  the  county 
jails.* 

'  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  The  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  Province  and 
Slate  of  New  Jersey,  in  The  Collections  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society, 
Vol.  VII,  pp.  7-8,  i8-ig.    Fairlie,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27-9,  76-7. 

'Crecraft,  op.  cit.,  p.  6.  Howard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  365-7;  Osgood,  op.  cit.,  p.  176; 
sec  below,  pp.  42,  45. 
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III.  The  Judicial  Organization,  the  Criminal  Codes,  and 
THE  Penal  Institutions  of  Colonial  New  Jersey. 

I.  THE  judicial  organization.' 

a.  Bast  Jersey. 

The  province  of  East  Jersey  established  its  court  system  in 
1675.  Monthly  justices'  courts  for  the  trial  of  petty  disputes 
not  involving  more  than  forty  shillings  were  provided  in  each 
town.  County  courts  were  to  meet  twice  each  year  in  each 
county.  An  assize  or  provincial  court  was  to  meet  annually  at 
Woodbridge.  The  place  of  meeting  of  this  last  court  was  later 
changed  to  Elizabethtown  and  Perth  Amboy.  The  governor  and 
his  council  constituted  the  highest  court  of  appeals.' 

b.  West  Jersey. 

In  West  Jersey,  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace  having  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  of  petty  offences  and  disputes  not  involving  more 
than  forty  shillings  were  provided  for  each  town.  County  courts 
were  to  meet  four  times  each  year  in  Burlington  and  Salem.  A 
court  of  appeals  was  established  in  1693.  A  court  of  "capital 
jnrisdiction"  was  provided.  Finally,  the  assembly  constituted 
the  highest  court  of  the  province,  and  among  other  duties  and 
powers  had  to  pass  upon  all  sentences  to  capital  punishment  be- 
fore they  could  be  carried  into  execution.* 

c.  The  United  Royal  Province. 

The  judicial  organization  of  the  luiited  province  was  provided 
for  in  the  Ordinance  of  1704.  There  were  to  be  justices*  courts 
for  the  towns,  which  met  without  any  jury  and  tried  cases  of 

'  On  this  subject  see  Field,  The  Provincial  Courts  of  New  Jersey. 
'Tanner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  458ff.    Howard,  Local  Cotitlitulional  History  of  the 
United  States,  pp.  365-6. 
■Tanner,  op.  cit,  pp.  46off. 
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debt  and  trespass  involving  sums  less  than  forty  shillings.  In 
the  counties  there  was  to  be  a  court  of  genera!  sessions  meeting 
four  times  each  year  and  also  a  court  of  common  pleas  likewise 
meeting  four  times  a  year  and  trying  all  cases  triable  at  common 
law.  For  the  province  a  supreme  court  of  appeals  was  pro- 
vided to  meet  in  May  at  Perth  Amboy  and  in  November  at  Bur- 
lington. In  addition,  the  supreme  court  justices  might  also,  in 
their  discretion,  hold  courts  in  the  separate  counties.  Finally, 
the  governor  and  council  constituted  the  highest  court  of  appeal 
ill  special  cases.  This  colonial  judicial  system,  established  in 
1704,  possesses  more  than  antiquarian  interest  as  it  persisted 
through  the  colonial  period  and  became  the  basis  of  the  present 
judicial  organization  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.^ 

2.  THE  CRIMINAL  CODES  OF  COLONIAL  NSW  JERSEY, 
a.  Bast  Jersey. 

In  May,  1668,  the  first  general  assembly  of  New  Jersey  met  at 
Elizabethtown  and  enacted  a  criminal  code.  This  was  reenacted 
with  very  little  change  on  December  9,  1675,  and  constituted  the 
basis  of  East  Jersey  criminal  procedure.' 

This  code  was  a  characteristic  expression  of  the  severe  Puri- 
tan conceptions  of  criminal  justice  which  had  been  brought  into 

'Tanner,  op.  dt,  pp.  462-3;  Fisher,  op.  cit,  pp.  240-41.  Howard,  op.  dt., 
P-  36?. 

'Aaron  Leaming  and  Jacob  Spicer,  The  GranU,  Concession  and  Original 
Constilulions  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey,  pp.  78-84,  104-110.  {Refer- 
ences are  to  the  reprint  of  1881.)     See  Documents  in  Part  II,  pp.  343-7. 

Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  A  History  of  BUeabeth,  New  Jersey,  N.  Y.,  1868,  p. 
125.  Hatfield  states  that  the  code  of  1668  of  East  Jersey  was  taken  almost 
vert>atim  from  the  famous  Hempstead  or  Connecticut  Code  of  1650.  This 
code  is  reproduced  in  The  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  CoHHeclicul, 
compiled  by  J,  H.  Tmmbull,  Hartford,  1850,  Vol.  I,  pp.  sogff.,  and  in  The 
Laws  of  New  Haven  Colony,  edited  by  S.  Andrus,  Hartford,  1822.  Cf.  C.  H. 
Levermore,  The  Republic  of  New  Haven,  pp.  152-3. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Jersey  code  of  1668  closely  resembles 
the  earlier,  cntder,  and  more  summary  Connecticut  code  of  "Capitall  Lawes" 
enacted  by  the  general  court  in  December,  1642,  from  which  the  code  of  1650 
was  largely  copied;  see  Trumbull,  op.  dt.,  pp.  77-8.  See  Documents,  Part 
II,  pp.  341-3. 
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New  Jersey  by  the  settlers  from  New  Haven  colony.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  document  as  it  illustrates  not  only  the  sev- 
erity of  the  criminal  codes  of  the  time,  but  also  the  comparatively 
small  part  that  imprisonment  played  in  theories  of  punishment 
at  that  time.  The  punishment  prescribed  for  the  various  crimes 
was  almost  exclusively  fine  or  corporal  punishment,  the  latter 
taking  the  form  of  death,  mutilation,  branding,  the  stocks,  or 
whipping.  The  idea  of  imprisonment  as  a  generally  accepted 
mode  of  pimishment,  which  later  developed,  was  derived  par- 
tially from  the  European  institution  of  the  workhouse,  which 
was  in  process  of  development  from  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  in  part  from  the  Quaker  experiments  in 
penal  institutions  which  were  worked  out  in  West  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  Quakers  were  far  less  dominated  by  the 
sentiments  of  the  Levitical  Code  than  the  Puritans,  and  their 
reluctance  to  employ  the  death  penalty  naturally  led  them  to 
look  with  favor  upon  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  as  a  relatively 
humane  and  effective  mode  of  pimishment. 

In  the  East  Jersey  Codes  of  1668  and  1675  the  death  penalty 
was  prescribed  for  murder,  perjury,  bu^ery,  sodomy,  abduc- 
tion, rape,  witchcraft,  assault  by  children  upon  their  parents, 
conspiracy,  the  third  offence  of  burglary  and  robbery,  and  the 
fourth  offence  of  thievery,^ 

Arson  was  to  be  pimished  by  compelling  the  offender  to  make 
full  satisfaction  to  the  injured  party,  or  suffer  death  or  such 
other  punishment  as  the  court  might  prescribe.     For  burglary 

As  many  of  the  Puritan  settlers  in  East  Jersey  came  from  New  Haven 
Colony,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  direct  connection  exists  between  Qk 
Connecticut  codes  of  1642  and  1650,  and  the  East  Jersey  codes  of  1668  and 
1675-  The  Connecticut  codes  of  1642  and  1650  are  a  particularly  fine  ex- 
pression of  Puritan  ideas  of  criminal  justice.  They  were  even  more  harsh 
than  the  East  Jersey  code;  pertinent  Scripture  bang  quoted  in  support  of 
the  death  penalty  for  each  of  the  twelve  capital  crimes: — idolatry,  witchcraft, 
blasi^emy,  murder,  pcA&onmg,  buggery,  sodomy,  adultery,  rape,  abduction, 
perjury,  insurrection.  There  may  thus  be  some  basis  for  Hatfield's  claim 
that  in  the  East  Jersey  code  of  1668  "Puritan  austerity  was  tempered  with 
Dutch  indifference."  However,  a  perusal  of  the  Jersey  code  is  sufficient  to 
convince  one  that  the  tempering  process  was  not  carried  veiy  far. 

'Leaming  and  Spicer,  pp.  78-84. 
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or  robbery  the  offender  was  compelled  to  make  fui!  restitution 
for  the  first  offence  and  to  be  branded  with  a  T  on  the  hand, 
doubtless  signifying;  "Thief."  A  second  offence  required  resti- 
tution and  the  brand  of  an  R  on  the  forehead,  signifying  "Rob- 
ber," Death  was  prescribed  for  the  third  offence.  For  theft, 
treble  restitution  was  prescribed  for  the  first  offence ;  treble  res- 
titution and  such  punishment  as  the  court  might  dictate  for  the 
second  and  third  offences ;  and  death  for  the  fourth.  Adultery 
was  to  be  punished  by  divorce,  corporal  punishment,  banishment, 
any  or  all  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Fornication  required 
compulsory  marriage,  fine,  or  corpora!  punishment,  as  the  court 
might  decree,  and  security  for  the  care  of  the  potential  offspring. 
"Concerning  that  beastly  vice,  drunkenness,"  it  was  enacted  that 
the  guilty  party  was  to  be  fined  one  shilling  for  the  first  offence, 
two  for  the  second,  and  three  shillings  six  pence  for  all  subse- 
quent repetitions.  On  default  of  fine,  corporal  punishment  was 
ordered  and  the  stocks  were  decreed  for  unruly  dnmkards. 
Swearing  was  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  one  shilling,  one-half 
of  which  went  to  the  public  treasury  and  one-half  to  the  inform- 
ant Those  who  could  not  furnish  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
their  absence  from  home  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  were 
to  be  punished  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Resist- 
ance to  the  public  authorities  was  to  be  punished  by  fine  or  cor- 
poral punishment  as  the  court  might  decree.  Finally,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  death  penalty  was  not  to  be  inflicted  except  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  province  and  only  after  conviction 
upon  the  testimony  of  two  or  more  witnesses.^ 

As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  this  code  of  1668  was  formally 
reenacted  as  the  criminal  code  of  East  Jersey  in  1675.^ 

The  Puritan  influence  in  East  Jersey  was  further  manifested 
in  the  Law  of  October,  1677,  forbidding  the  profaning  of  the 
Sabbath.  Householders  or  tavern-keepers  who  allowed  drink- 
ing, tippling,  or  disorderly  conduct  on  tiieir  premises  on  the  Sab- 
bath were  to  be  pimished  by  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  for  the  first 

*  Leamiiig  and  Stncer,  Ibid 

'Ibid,  pp.  ia4^ia    Hatfield,  op.,  dL,  p.  185. 
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offence  and  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  succeeding  offence.  All 
disorderly  persons  found  on  the  premises  were  to  receive  two 
hours  in  the  stocks.^ 

In  spite  of  the  generally  harsh  and  severe  nature  of  these  early 
Puritan  codes  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  in  one  important 
lespect  these  codes  were  greatly  in  advance  of  those  in  vogue 
at  the  present  time.  They  aimed  as  far  as  possible  to  compel  the 
offender  to  make  restitution  to  society  and  to  the  victim  of  his 
unlawful  conduct,  while  the  laws  of  the  present  day  have  so  con- 
centrated upon  the  ascertaining  of  guilt  and  the  fixing  of  the 
punishment  of  the  offender  that  they  have  practically  left  out  of 
consideration  the  matter  of  exacting  restitution  to  tht  injured 
party  or  his  relatives. 

In  1681-1682  a  group  of  Quakers,  among  them  William  Penn, 
gained  administrative  control  of  East  Jersey  through  its  pur- 
chase from  the  heirs  of  Carteret  for  £3400.  While  they  never 
constituted  any  significant  proportion  of  the  population  of  East 
Jersey,  their  controlling  interest  in  the  government  was  reflected 
in  the  changes  in  the  regulation  and  administration  of  criminal 
procedure.  This  Quaker  influence  was  immediately  felt  in  the 
new  criminal  and  civil  code  drawn  up  for  East  Jersey  in  1682. 
The  penalties  exacted  for  criminal  offences  were  less  severe  and 
jails  were  provided  for  conhnment,  but  this  method  of  punish- 
ment was  mainly  employed  in  the  case  of  debtors.  The  sections 
of  the  code  relating  to  civil  cases  testified  to  the  development  of 
a  more  settled  agricultural  industry,  as  it  prescribed  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  regard  to  the  legal  complications  which  would 
inevitably  arise  in  an  agricultural  society.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  formulating  the  legal  rules  to  be  followed  in  adjudi- 
cating civil  cases  the  inhabitants  of  East  Jersey  drew  as  freely 
upon  the  Mosaic  code  as  they  had  in  formulating  tiie  criminal 
codes  of  1668  and  1675." 

'  Learning  and  Spicer,  p.  124. 

■  Leaming  and  Spicer,  op.  dt,  pp.  233-9-  Hatfield,  op.  dt.,  pp.  210-11,  217- 
18  Osgood,  The  American  Colonies  wi  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Vol  II, 
p.  191. 
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As  to  the  criminal  offences  it  was  provided  that  murder  should 
be  punished  by  the  death  penalty,  though  accident  and  self-de- 
fence should  be  accorded  the  same  consideration  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish common  law.  If  a  thief  or  burglar  be  caught  alive  he  was 
to  make  double  restitution  or  be  sold  for  his  offence.  A  citizen 
was  to  be  relieved  from  all  responsibility  if  he  killed  a  thief  or 
burglar  in  the  act  Buggery  was  to  be  punished  with  death. 
Fornication  required  a  compulsory  marriage,  and  if  the  girl's 
parents  refused  this,  the  offender  was  to  pay  damages  as  the 
court  decreed.  If  a  man  should  run  away  with  the  wife  of 
another  and  either  or  both  return  they  were  to  receive  ten  lashes 
on  the  back.  Six  months*  absence  of  a  wife  under  such  circum- 
stances were  to  release  the  husband  from  all  responsibility  ac- 
quired by  his  marriage  to  the  woman.  If  convicted  of  perjury, 
the  offender  was  to  receive  the  sentence  that  the  accused  might 
have  received  or  did  receive;  to  make  full  satisfaction  to  the 
wronged  person;  and  to  be  put  on  record  as  a  perjurer  and  ex- 
cluded from  all  future  entry  into  court  as  a  witness.  "Affliction" 
of  widows  or  orphans  was  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court    Work  was  forbidden  on  tiie  "Lord's  Day,"' 

The  following  provisions  were  made  for  the  more  important 
civil  cases  which  might  arise  or  had  arisen.  It  was  decreed  that 
if  a  man  were  gored  and  killed  by  an  ox  or  beast,  the  beast  should 
be  forfeited  to  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  and  if  the 
owner  had  been  warned  of  the  unruly  nature  of  his  beast  he  was 
also  to  be  fined  as  the  court  should  decide.  If  a  person  should 
dig  a  pit  and  not  fence  it  adequately  and  his  neighbor's  beast 
should  fall  in  it,  he  must  make  restitution  and  might  keep  the 
beast.  If  a  man's  beast  should  kill  that  of  a  neighbor,  the 
two  animals  were  to  be  sold  and  the  receipts  divided.  If  a  per- 
son should  steal  any  domesticated  animals  he  was  compelled  to 
make  five-fold  restitution.  Full  restitution  was  decreed  for  feed- 
ing one's  stock  on  the  land  or  products  of  another  or  for  dam- 
ages from  a  careless  setting  of  fires.  If  borrowed  property  was 
stolen  and  the  thief  captured,  double  restitution  was  decreed, 
'  Leanung  and  Sinccr,  op.  dt,  pp.  333-9. 
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and,  if  the  thief  was  not  apprehended,  the  court  was  to  decide 
the  matter  justly.  If  a  borrowed  beast  should  die  the  borrower 
was  to  pay  in  full  unless  the  owner  wats  present.  In  the  case  of 
death  of  a  hired  beast  the  full  responsibility  lay  with  the  owner.' 

As  to  criminal  procedure  it  was  provided  that  all  trials  were 
to  be  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  and  that  in  criminal  and  capital 
cases  such  a  trial  was  to  be  preceded  by  a  grand  jury  indictment. 
Jails  were  to  be  provided  in  all  counties,  but  primarily  as  places 
of  detention  of  accused  rather  than  for  the  pimishment  of  con- 
demned.   Bail  was  to  be  allowed  on  sufficient  security.^ 

It  was  evidently  considered  that  further  legislation  was  needed 
in  addition  to  this  general  code,  for  in  the  same  session  it  was 
enacted  that  "prophane  swearing"  was  to  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  two  shillings  six  pence,  or  by  three  hours  in  the  stocks;  that 
drunkenness  was  to  have  penalty  of  a  fine  of  five  shillings  or  six 
hours  in  the  stocks;  that  incest  was  to  be  punished  as  a  felony; 
that  adultery  was  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  five  to  fifty 
pounds ;  that  fornication  was  to  be  penalized  by  three  months  in 
jail  or  a  fine  of  five  pounds ;  and,  finally,  that  "prophaning  the 
Lord's  Day"  should  require  a  punishment  of  a  fine  of  five  shil- 
lings for  the  first  offence  and  of  ten  shillings  for  all  succeeding 
ofiFences,  with  two  hours  in  the  stocks  in  case  of  a  default  of 
fines.' 

Such  were  the  rather  crude  and  primitive  criminal  codes  of 
Puritan  East  Jersey,  the  harsh  provisions  of  which,  so  character- 
istic of  the  period,  created  little  need  for  penal  institutions. 


b.  West  Jersey. 

The  first  provisions  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  West 
Jersey  were  embodied  in  the  famous  constitution  of  the  province 
drawn  up  by  the  Quaker  proprietors  in  1677  and  entitled  "The 
Concessions  and  Agreements  of  the  Proprietors,  Freeholders, 

'  Ibid. 
•  Ibid. 
'Ibid.,  pp.  240-^246. 
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and  Inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  West  Jersey  in  America." 
The  "Concessions"  have  been  called  by  a  competent  historian 
"the  broadest,  sanest,  and  most  equitable  charter  draughted  for 
and  body  of  Colonists  up  to  that  time.' 

As  contrasted  with  the  East  Jersey  codes  of  1668  and  1675 
the  juridical  provisions  of  this  Quaker  instrument  of  government 
were  remarkably  mild  and  advanced.  The  penalties  were  mild 
and  elastic,  the  mode  and  degree  of  punishment  usually  being 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  fit  the  circumstances.  Abso- 
lute freedom  of  "opinion  and  worship"  was  decreed,  and  equally 
remarkable  for  that  period,  the  imprisonment  of  honest  debtors 
was  forbidden.' 

The  commissioners  of  the  province  were  to  see  that  justice  was 
executed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  province,  and  they  were 
given  power  to  suspend  sentences  they  thought  unjust  and  to 
appeal  them  to  the  next  session  of  the  assembly.  The  accused 
or  condemned  were  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody  in  the  meantime, 
a  provision  which  necessitated  the  maintenance  of  jails.  It  was 
further  enacted  that  no  fees  should  be  paid  by  inmates  to  officers 
of  prisons.* 

No  person  was  to  be  convicted  except  by  a  jury  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  the  accused  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  rejecting  thirty- 
five  jurors  without  any  cause  being  stated  and  an  indefinite  num- 
ber upon  good  cause.  Three  justices  were  to  sit  with  the  jurors 
in  all  counties,  but  they  were  merely  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
imposed  by  the  jury.  Conviction  had  to  be  based  upon  die  sworn 
testimony  of  at  least  two  reputable  witnesses  and  perjury  was  to 
be  punished  in  civil  cases  by  requiring  the  perjurer  to  receive 
the  sentence  of  the  accused  or  convicted  person,  and  in  criminal 

'Andrews,  Colonial  Setf-Govemment,  pp.  121-122. 

'Learning  and  Spicer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  382-411.  The  "Concessions  and  Agree- 
ments" are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Nno  Jersey  Archives,  Vol.  I,  pp.  250-66. 
See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  347-3SI. 

See  The  Colonial  Records  of  Pennsylvania,  Phil.,  1852,  VoL  I,  pp.  37-^4^ 
for  the  Quaker  Criminal  Code  of  Pennsylvania.  Of.  A.  C.  Applegarlh,  The 
Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  pp.  30-^49. 

'LeanuDK  and  Spicer,  op.  dt.,  pp.  382^11. 
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cases  by  a  severe  fine  and  for  a  second  offence,  exclusion  from 
all  public  offices  and  from  employment  in  the  province.  All  trials 
were  to  be  in  public  "that  justice  may  not  be  done  in  a  corner  nor 
in  anyjcovert  manner"  and  that  all  "may  be  free  from  slavery 
and  oppression." ' 

Any  one  attempting  to  subvert  tiie  fundamental  laws  of  die 
province  was  liable  to  trial  for  treason.  Robbery  and  theft  were 
to  be  punished  by  compelling  two-fold  restitution  or  such  punish- 
ment as  a  jury  of  twelve  should  deem  fit,  though  it  was  not  to 
extend  to  death  or  mutilation.  Assault  and  battery  were  to  be 
punished  according  to  the  decision  of  a  jury  to  fit  the  circum- 
stances. While  treason  and  murder  were  formally  capital  of- 
fences, the  death  penalty  was  not  to  be  inflicted  until  the  case 
was  reviewed  by  the  following  session  of  tiie  assembly.  In  all 
cases  except  treason,  murder,  and  felony  the  person  preferring 
the  charges  was  given  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  the  charges 
at  any  time,  and  thus  stopping  the  proceedings,  and  of  remittit^ 
the  penalty  after  conviction.' 

|rhe  criminal  and  juridical  provisions  of  the  "Concessions  and 
Agreements"  of  1677  were  reenacted  by  the  general  assembly 
meeting  at  Burlington  in  November,  1681.  The  only  changes  of 
any  importance  were  that  restitution  for  robbery  was  thereafter 
to  be  four-fold  ratiier  than  two-fold,  and  it  was  expressly  pro- 
vided that  imfK'isoTmient  should  be  accompanied  by  hard  labor.* 

Shortly  after  1680  there  came  a  Puritan  immigration  into 
West  Jersey  from  East  Jersey,  from  New  England,  and  from 
England  itself.  Puritan  influence  was  reflected  in  the  increasing 
severity  of  the  criminal  legislation  of  West  Jersey  after  1681. 

The  addition  to  the  criminal  code  enacted  by  the  assembly  of 
March,  1683,  provided  that  swearing  should  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  two  shillings  or  three  hours  in  the  stocks;  drunkenness 
by  a  fine  of  three  shillings  four  pence  or  five  hours  in  the 
stocks ;  and  whoredom  as  the  court  should  decree.* 

'Ibid 
'Ibid. 

•Ibid,  pp.  436-34. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  460. 
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The  act  of  October,  1693,  decreed  that  a  6ne  of  six  shillings 
should  be  imposed  for  profaning  the  Lord's  Day.* 

In  May,  1694,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  punishment  of  whore- 
dom and  adultery.  A  fine  of  five  pounds  was  imposed  if  botti 
were  unmarried  and  of  ten  pounds  if  either  was  married.  If 
the  fine  was  not  paid  the  guilty  parties  were  to  submit  to  a  severe 
uriiipping.* 

Finally,  in  May,  1700,  it  was  provided  that  for  the  proper  pun- 
ishment of  burglary,  in  addition  to  the  making  of  four-fold  resti- 
tution, for  the  first  offence  the  guilty  person  was  to  receive  thirty- 
nine  lashes  on  the  t^ck;  for  tiie  second  offence  thirty-nine  la^es 
and  be  branded  with  a  letter  T  on  the  forehead;  and  for  the 
third  offence  to  be  branded  with  a  T  on  the  cheek,  be  imprisoned 
for  twelve  months  at  hard  labor,  and  be  whipped  with  thirty- 
nine  lashes  each  month  during  his  confinement.  The  particular 
virtue  attached  to  thirty-nine  lashes  vras  probably  drawn  by  asso- 
ciation from  the  thirty-nine  books  of  the  C^d  Testament.' 

Thus  die  criminal  code  of  West  Jersey,  which  began  as  a  mild 
expression  of  Quaker  ideas  of  justice,  had  by  the  close  of  the 
centtiry,  tiirough  Puritan  immigration,  begun  to  take  on  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  severe  criminal  procedure  of  the  code 
of  Puritan  East  Jersey. 

c.  The  Criminal  Codes  of  the  United  Royal  Province,  ij03-j6. 

There  were  no  marked  chains  in  the  criminal  code  after  the 
union  of  East  and  West  Jersey.  As  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  the  criminal  codes  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  provinces  had 
tended  towards  a  general  similarity.  The  harsh  code  of  East 
Jersey  had  been  moderated  by  the  influence  of  the  Quaker  pro- 
prietors after  1682,  while  the  mild  Quaker  code  of  West  Jersey 
became  more  and  more  severe  and  intolerant  with  the  increased 
Paritan  immigration  into  this  portion  of  tiie  colony.    These  early 

'IMA,  p.  519. 
•Ibid,  pp.  527^ 
'Ibid,  pp.  573-4- 
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criminal  codes  with  their  modified  sumptuary  legislation  were 
carried  over  into  the  united  province  and  still  later  had  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  formation  of  the  criminal  code  of  the 
state  in  1796.^ 

The  Puritan  restrictions  on  "immorality"  were  reenacted  in 
May,  1704,  with  hardly  any  change  from  the  form  they  had 
taken  late  in  the  previous  century  in  the  codes  of  both  East  and 
West  Jersey.' 

New  Jersey  evidently  began  to  suffer  in  tiie  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  from  the  English  practice  of  deporting  crimi- 
nals, for  on  July  8,  1730,  a  law  was  passed  "imposing  a  duty  on 
persons  convicted  of  heinous  crimes,  and  to  prevent  poor  and  im- 
potent persons  from  being  imported  into  the  province  of  New 
Jersey."  A  duty  of  five  pounds  was  levied  on  all  convicts  im- 
ported into  the  province  and  Ae  importer  was  obliged  to  give  a 
bond  of  fifty  pounds  guaranteeing  Aeir  good  behavior  for  one 
year.' 

By  the  middle  of  the  century  the  colony  of  New  Jersey  had  so 
far  developed  tiiat  it  became  troubled  with  some  of  the  vices  com- 
mon to  established  societies,  and,  in  December,  1748,  an  act  was 
passed  "for  the  more  effective  preventing  of  lotteries,  playing 
of  cards  and  dice,  and  other  gaming  for  lucre  of  gain ;  and  to 
restrain  the  abuse  of  horse  racing  within  this  colony  for  the  fu- 
ture." •  That  these  "evil  tendencies"  were  not  easily  curbed  may 
be  gathered  from  the  passage  of  a  more  stringent  law  in  Decem- 
ber, 1761,  "effectually  to  prevent  horse  racing  and  gaming  in  the 
Province  of  New  Jersey,"  ' 

'William  and  Aodrew  Bradford,  The  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
New  Jersey,  1703-1730,  Philadelphia,  1732,  pp.  3-5.  New  Jersey  Archives, 
Vol.  11,  p.  5". 

'Bradford,  op.  dt.,  pp.  3-S- 

'IMd,  pp.  276-7.  New  Jersey  Archives,  Vol.  XTV,  p.  438.  Cf.  O.  M.  IMdc- 
erson,  American  Colonial  Government,  pp.  245-6. 

*  Samuel  Allinson,  The  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Jersey, 
I70a-i77l5i  pp.  i87ff. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  241-4.  That  horse  stealing  was  also  becomiag  a  menace  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  colony  may  be  inferred  from  the  succession  of 
severe  laws  passed  to  root  out  the  practice.  New  Jersey  Archives,  VoL 
XVIII,  pp.  103,  474. 
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By  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  tiie  eighteenth  century 
the  practice  of  imprisonment  for  debt  was  evidently  proving  a 
burdensome  failure,  for  in  December,  1761,  a  law  was  passed 
providing  that  a  man  who  owed  debts  of  less  than  fifty  pounds 
could  indenture  himself  as  a  servant  to  anyone  who  was  willing 
to  assume  the  payment  of  the  debt  and  would  thereby  be  free 
from  arrest'  That  this  did  not  solve  the  problem  is  evident 
from  the  act  of  December,  1771,  decreeing  that,  whereas  im- 
prisonment for  debt  had  proved  unsatisfactory,  a  debtor  might 
assign  his  whole  estate  to  his  creditors,  reserving  only  his  tools 
or  implements  of  trade  and  one  bed  and  bedding,  not  to  exceed 
ten  pounds  value  in  alt,  and  thereafter  be  forever  discharged 
from  such  debts  as  were  outstanding  at  the  time.  This  law  of 
1771  was  an  early  expression  of  the  modem  bankruptcy  laws. 
This  privilege  was  not  to  be  open  to  unmarried  debtors  under 
forty  years  of  age.  This  latter  type  of  debtor  was  compelled  to 
render  satisfaction  by  indentured  servitude  to  his  creditors.* 

An  act  somewhat  related  to  these,  which  were  designed  to  re- 
lieve tiie  colony  from  the  expense  of  maintaining  debtors  in 
prison,  was  passed  in  December,  1775,  and  provided  that  those 
condemned  for  criminal  offences  and  who  did  not  have  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  their  fines  or  fees  might  be  sold  for  a  term  not  to 
exceed  five  years  to  any  person  or  persons  who  were  willing  to 
pay  the  said  fines  or  fees.' 

Such  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  New  Jersey  criminal 
codes  in  the  colontiil  period.  A  harsh  and  severe  Levitical 
code  in  Puritan  East  Jersey  was  modified  by  Quaker  in- 
fluences in  the  government  The  mild  Quaker  code  of  West 
Jersey  was  rendered  more  vigorous  by  Puritan  immigration. 
These  two  codes  were  thus  gradually  assimilated  ffiroug^  mutual 
interaction  and  interpenetration  of   the  social   forces   which 

*  Allinson,  op.  dt,  p.  244. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  356-63.  Imprisonment  for  debt  was  finally  abolished  in  1846^ 
only  after  prolonged  agitation. 

'Ibid.,  p.  491.  The  growing  expense  of  maintaining  penal  institutions  is 
also  reflected  in  laws  relieving  sheriffs  and  preventing  the  immigration  of 
New  Jersey  Archives,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  105,  25^  326. 
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brought  them  into  being  and  were  carried  over  into  the  united 
province  and  perpetuated  throt^hout  the  colonial  period.  To- 
ward the  end  of  this  period  the  criminal  codes  were  forced 
to  readjust  themselves  to  curb  vices  inherent  in  a  more 
developed  society  and  to  escape  the  expense  connected  with 
an  unwise  detention  of  debtors  and  pet^  offenders,  for  whom 
imprisonment  was  not  intended  or  adapted  as  a  punishment 
Attention  may  now  be  turned  to  the  consideration  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  penal  institutions  during  the  colonial  epoch. 


3.  THE  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  COLONIAL  NEW  JERSEY. 

a.  General  Observations  on  the  Origins  of  the  Penal  Institutions 
of  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey  is  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  penal  institutions, 
in  that  it  shared  with  Pennsylvania  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  definitely  and  consistently  to  employ  the  Quaker  practice  of 
utilizing  the  workhouse  as  the  basis  of  the  penal  system. 

The  workhouse  was  not  a  Quaker  invention.  It  had  a  con- 
siderable vogue  in  Europe  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century. 
However,  it  was  employed  in  Europe  more  for  the  repression  of 
vagabonds  and  b^gars  than  for  the  punishraent  of  ccmdemned 
criminals.  The  criminal  codes  of  that  day,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  made  little  use  of  imprisonment  as  a  method  of 
punishing  crime.  Criminals  were  punished  rather  I^  fines,  cor- 
poral punishment,  and  later  by  banishment  and  deportation.  The 
European  prisons  of  that  time  were  designed  mainly  to  confine 
debtors  and  political  offenders  and  to  detain  accused  perscns 
pending  their  trial  and  disposition.^ 

However,  thoi^h  the  Quakers  did  not  originate  the  idea  of 
the  workhouse  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  it  was  their  theory 
of  punishment  which  made  possible  the  extensive  employment  of 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor  as  a  system  of  punishment  and  the 

'  J.  F.  Stei^en,  A  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  Vol.  I,  p.  57 ; 
F.  H.  Wines,  Punishment  and  Reformation,  pp.  115-irtL 
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basis  of  a  penal  system.  Being  extremely  averse  to  the  whole- 
sale emplc^ment  of  capital  punishment  and  the  cruel  methods  of 
physical  torture  then  practiced,  the  Quakers  naturally  fell  back 
upon  the  alternative  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  as  the  chief 
agency  in  protecting  society  from  the  criminal  and  in  effecting 
the  punishment  and  reformation  of  the  latter.^ 

The  Quaker  criminal  code  of  1681  in  West  Jersey  distinctly 
provided  for  the  workhouse  as  the  basis  of  the  penal  system. 
While  East  Jersey  never  went  far  beyond  the  conventional  use 
of  the  jail  system  as  a  place  of  detention  for  the  accused  and  of 
imprisonment  for  debtors  and  those  unable  to  pay  their  fines, 
Quaker  influence  permeated  East  Jersey  to  some  extent  and  was 
evident  in  the  laws  of  1682  providing  for  a  system  of  jails,  and 
in  the  later  provision  that  was  made  for  workhouses  in  some 
counties  of  East  Jersey. 

When  the  Quaker  population  in  New  Jersey  became  outnum- 
bered and  submei^ed  by  the  immigration  of  other  elements,  par- 
ticularly from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Quaker 
theory  and  practice  in  penology  gradually  died  oat  and  New  Jer- 
sey reverted  in  general  to  the  older  and  less  rational  county  jail 
system,  in  which  detention  rather  than  punishment,  determent, 
or  reformation  was  the  main  object  sought  and  achieved.  In 
this  system  any  approach  to  a  proper  differentiation,  classifica- 
tion, and  effective  punishment,  reformation,  or  employment  of 
those  confined  was  practically  impossible.  The  few  workhouses 
which  were  erected  before  the  Revolutionary  War  were  prac- 
tically the  only  visible  remains  of  Quaker  influences  in  the  pen- 
ology of  New  Jersey,  and  the  workhouses  soon  lost  most  of  tiieir 
characteristics  as  penal  institutions. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Quaker  theory  and  practice  of  basing  the 
penal  system  upon  the  workhouse  received  a  longer  and  more 
thorough  and  general  application.  The  laws  framed  by  Penn 
and  his  associates  for  Ae  government  of  Pennsylvania  in  1682 

*  See  Penn's  Frame  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
together  mth  Certain  Laws  Agreed  Upon  in  England,  1682,  in  The  Colonial 
Records  of  Pennsyhama,  PhiL,  1852,  VoL  I,  p.  3&  Cf.  W.  R.  Shepherd,  A 
History  of  Proprietary  Government  in  Pennsylvania,  pp.  335-316. 
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provided  that  "all  prisons  shall  be  workhouses  for  felons,  va- 
grants, and  loose  idle  persons;  whereof  one  shall  be  in  every 
county."  ^  It  was  from  Quaker  Pennsylvania,  in  the  main,  that 
the  modem  prison  system,  based  upon  the  employment  of 
prisoners  at  hard  labor,  spread  through  the  colonies  and  was 
later  adopted  by  many  of  the  states  in  the  early  national  period. 
The  extraordinary  diffusion  of  these  Quaker  ideas  and  practices 
in  penal  administration  was  in  all  probability  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Quakers  were  first  in  the  field  with  penological  ideas  which 
in  any  sense  harmonized  with  the  general  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  humanitarian  tendencies  in  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  and  also  to  the  central  and  dominating  situ- 
ation and  position  of  Philadelphia  in  this  country  between  1750 
and  1825.  From  the  United  States  it  was  introduced  into  the 
practice  of  Europe  throi^h  the  recommendation  of  such  investi- 
gators of  penal  systems  as  the  Englishmaii)Wai.  CrMff^Q,  and 
the  Frendimen,  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville.  After  the 
Quaker  influence  in  New  Jersey  died  out,  neither  the  colony  nor 
the  state  attained  to  any  special  prominence  in  the  history  of 
American  penology  until  about  1830.  At  tliat  time  New  Jersey 
exerted  an  influence  upon  the  other  states  by  its  speedy  imitation 
of  the  famous  Pennsylvania  system  of  solitary  confinement  in 
1833,  and  its  tenacious  adherence  to  this  system  until  after  all 
other  states  except  Pennsylvania  had  abandoned  it.^ 

b.  Bast  Jersey. 

A  jail  system  was  provided  for  East  Jersey  by  the  act  of 
March,  1682,  but,  as  has  been  suggested  above,  it  was  designed 
for  the  detention  rather  than  the  punishment  and  reformation 
of  offenders.    It  enacted  that, 

"In  each  county  there  shall  be  a  common  gaol,  wfaich  shall  be  for  fellons, 
vagrants,  and  idle  persons,  and  safely  to  keep  all  persons  committed  to 
goal  fnr  debt  before  or  after  juifement.'" 

'  The  Colonial  Records  of  Pennsyhmia,  Philadelphia,  1852,  Vol.  I,  p.  38. 

*  See  below,  pp.  96-7,  102-3. 

'  Learning  and  Spieer,  op.  cit.,  p.  235. 
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Provision  for  carryit^  this  law  into  execution  was  made  by 
the  act  of  the  following  year,  decreeing, 

"Whereas,  by  several  Acts  of  Assembly,  it  has  been  heretofore  provided 
Hut  in  eveiy  county  shall  be  bttilt  and  provided  a  common  gaol,  and  in  every 
town  a  convenient  pound.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Depu- 
ties in  General  Assembly  met  and  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
.  same,  that  in  every  county  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  their  next  Quarter 
Sessions,  next  after  the  publishing  hereof,  or  so  many  thereof  as  shall  meet 
at  said  sessions,  shall  order,  assess,  and  make  a  rate  or  tax  upon  the  in- 
halntants  of  each  county,  for  the  building  and  maintaining  in  each  county  a 
common  gaol  and  in  each  town  a  pound,  and  shall  also  order  and  constitute 
collectors  for  the  same,  and  shall  also  order,  contract,  and  agree  with  work- 
men for  making  and  erecting  the  said  gaols  and  pounds,  which  said  rate  and 
tax  so  assessed,  imposed  or  taxed,  Uie  said  collectors  shall  levy  by  distress 
iq>on  non-payment  thereof,  and  pay  into  the  hands  of  such  person  or  persons, 
as  the  said  justices  shall  order,  to  the  end  aforesaid"' 

The  penal  system  of  East  Jersey,  then,  provided  for  notiiing 
beyond  the  antique  county  jail  system  with  the  emphasis  placed 
on  detention  rather  than  punishment  or  reformation.  Though 
it  was  much  less  important  in  the  history  of  penology  than  the 
workhouse  system  of  West  Jersey,  it  was  much  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  subsequent  penal  system  of  colonial  New  Jersey, 
which  in  the  main  adopted  the  county  jail  system. 


c.  West  Jersey. 

The  provision  of  the  acts  of  the  assembly  of  West  Jersey  in 
1681  that  condemned  persons,  especially  those  condemned  to 
death,  should  be  kept  in  safe  custody  tmtil  their  cases  were  re- 
viewed by  the  governor  and  general  assembly  at  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature,  necessitated  the  provision  of  jails  for  the  con- 
finement of  such  persons^.^ 

In  the  same  session  the  workhouse  system  was  made  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  jail  or  prison  system  by  the  law  which  decreed 
that  "all  persons  to  be  committed  to  prison  for  criminal  causes 
shall  be  compelled  to  work  for  their  daily  bread  during  the  time 

'  Leaming  and  Spicer,  op.  cit.  p.  268. 
■  Learning  and  SiHcer,  op.  dt,  p.  427. 
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of  their  commitment  in  such  work  as  they  shall  be  able  to  per- 
form." * 

The  significant  aspect  of  this  adoption  of  the  workhouse  plan 
by  the  West  Jersey  Quakers  is  that  they  employed  it  not  merely 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  almshouse  to  suppress  vagrancy  and  pau- 
perism, but  as  a  penal  institution  for  the  punishment  and  re- 
formation of  convicted  criminals.  This  action,  which  was  essen- 
tially an  innovation  as  compared  with  European  procedure,  was 
further  developed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Quakers,  was  imitated  in 
time  by  most  of  the  other  states  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
significant  contributions  made  by  the  United  States  to  the  de- 
velopment of  penal  institutions. 

d.  The  United  Royal  Province  of  New  Jersey,  1^02-^6. 

When  the  united  royal  province  of  New  Jersey  was  consti- 
tuted in  1702,  it  was  natural  that  the  county  jail  system  of  East 
Jersey,  which  was  much  the  most  populous  division  of  the  prov- 
ince, should  dominate  the  penal  procedure  of  the  united  prov- 
ince rather  than  the  Quaker  workhouse  system  of  West  Jersey. 

The  first  important  law  passed  in  the  united  province  which 
made  provision  for  a  jail  system  in  the  colony  was  that  of  Jan- 
uary, 1709-1710,  which  provided  for  the  building  and  repairing 
of  jails  and  courthouses  in  the  several  counties  of  the  province. 
As  far  as  chronological  priority  is  concerned,  this  act  may  be 
regarded  as  the  historical  origin  of  the  New  Jersey  practice  of 
delegating  the  power  to  build  and  repair  the  county  jails  and 
courthouses  to  a  board  of  chosen  freeholders.' 

This  act  apparently  was  not  carried  into  effect,  for  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  important  act  of  February  28,  1714,  giving  two 
chosen  freeholders  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  county 
the  authority  to  raise  money  to  build  and  repair  jails  and  court- 
houses.    It  provided  that  "whereas  gaols  and  courthouses  are 

'  Ibid.,  p.  434. 

'New  Jersey  Archives,  Vol.  Xlll,  p.  398. 
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absolutely  necessary  for  the  administration  of  Justice  and  putting 
the  Laws  into  Execution,"  the  inhabitants  of  each  county  should 
meet  annually  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  March  and  elect  two 
freeholders  who  should  meet  with  the  justices  of  the  peace  of 
each  county  "and  agree  upon  such  siun  and  sums  of  money  as 
shall  be  needful  for  repairing  such  gaols  and  courthouses  as  are 
already  built  and  for  buildit^  such  as  are  watting."  The  free- 
holders and  justices  were  empowered  to  appoint  assessors  and 
a>llectors  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  build  or  repair  the  said 
courthouses  and  jails  and  to  designate  managers  to  carry  the 
work  into  execution.^ 

That  the  provisions  of  this  act  were  to  some  extent  carried 
out  is  to  be  gathered  from  a  number  of  later  acts  granting  per- 
mission to  rebuild  jails  and  courthouses  which  had  burned  down. 
The  following  acts  throw  some  light  on  the  situation : 

On  July  8,  1730,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  building 
of  a  new  courthouse  and  jail  in  Monmouth  county  to  repla<» 
the  original  structure  which  had  burned  down.^ 

A  similar  act  was  passed  on  March  15,  1739,  providing  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  recently  burned  jail  and  courthouse  of 
Somerset  county.' 

An  act  of  July  31,  1740,  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  Essex 
county  to  repair  the  courthouse  and  jail  at  Newark.* 

Cimiberland  county  was  created  in  1748,  when  an  act  was 
passed  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  jail  and  courthouse, 
anording  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1714.' 

Likewise,  Morris  county  was  empowered  to  erect  its  first  court- 
house and  jail  by  an  act  of  June  8,  1753,  and  the  new  county  of 
Sussex,  which  had  just  been  constructed  out  of  a  part  of  Morris 
county,  was  given  a  similar  authorization  by  another  act  of  the 
same  date.    Apparently  Sussex  coimty  did  not  avail  itself  of  the 

'  Bradford,  op.  dt,  pp.  42-4.    This  is  also  given  in  Allinson,  op.  cit,  pp. 
I4-1&    Sec  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  351-354. 
*  Allinson,  op.  cit,  pp,  93-3. 
'Ibid,  pp.  107-8. 
'Ibid,  pp.  Ii6-tt8. 
'IbidT  pp.  154-5- 
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opportunity,  for,  in  1761,  the  citizens  of  that  county  petitioned 
the  legislature  for  permission  to  build- a  courthouse  and  jail,  and 
their  request  was  granted  by  an  act  of  December  12,  1761.^ 

By  an  act  of  December  7,  1763,  the  citizens  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Middlesex  county,  were  authorized  to  repair  their  court- 
house and  their  jail,  the  latter  being  in  "such  decay"  that  it  was 
unfit  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  and  unequal  to  the  task 
of  safely  detaining  them  in  custody.' 

An  act  of  June  28,  1766,  providing  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
courthouse  and  jail  in  Perth  Amboy  in  Middlesex  county  which 
had  burned  down,  and  an  act  of  March  11,  1774,  granted  simi- 
lar authority  to  the  citizens  of  Cape  May  county  who  had  like- 
wise lost  their  courthouse  and  jail  by  fire.' 

In  view  of  the  general  empowering  act  of  February  28,  1714, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  these  separate  acts,  just  enumer- 
ated, were  necessary,  but  whatever  may  have  been  their  l^;al 
value  they  serve  the  historian  in  reconstructing  the  picture  of 
the  penal  institutions  of  the  later  colonial  period.* 

As  far  as  one  can  judge  by  the  few  drawings  and  rough  cuts 
of  the  jails  of  the  colonial  period,  even  those  constructed  after 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  rather  crude  frame 
structures,  highly  combustible  and  ill-adapted  for  the  safe  con- 
finement of  offenders.' 

The  acts  enumerated  above  providing  for  the  erection  of  new 
jails  reveal  the  large  percentage  of  jails  which  were  destroyed 
by  fire.  Instances  of  jail-Jireaking  were  even  more  numerous. 
From  the  newspaper  notices  preserved  in  the  voliunes  of  the 
New  Jersey  Archives,  one  leams  that  in  the  period  from  1720  to 
1765  one  or  more  escapes  were  advertised  as  having  taken  place 

'lUd,  pp.  195-6,  240T41. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  359-60. 

'Ibid,  pp.  283-4;  458-60. 

'There  is  little  doubt  that  these  separate  acts  were  passed  as  a  result  of 
the  peculiar  relation  which  has  always  existed  in  New  Jersey  between  the 
counties  and  the  commonwealth,  resulting  in  a  general  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  central  government  to  infringe  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coun- 
ties, and  a  jealous  resistance  of  this  policy  by  the  counties. 

'  See  Plate  XV,  opposite  page  332. 
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in  Bergen,  Burlington,  Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Hunterdon, 
Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Morris,  Salem,  and  Somerset  counties.^ 
These  instances  of  jail-breaking  were  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  occasional  escape  of  a  single  minor  offender,  but  were  in 
many  cases  little  if  anything  short  of  a  virtual  emptying  out  of 
the  jail.  Many  desperate  criminals,  some  awaiting  an  execution 
of  the  death  penalty,  effected  their  escape  and  were  never  recap- 
tured. Thus  the  jails  of  colonial  New  Jersey,  which  openly 
abandoned  any  attempt  at  the  reformation  of  offenders,  also 
failed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  fuUillii^  their  elementary 
function  of  protecting  society  through  the  detention  of  criminals. 
In  this  respect,  however,  they  were  not  essentially  different  from 
those  in  the  remainder  of  the  colonies. 

e.  The  Administration  of  the  County  Jails, 

The  administration  of  the  county  jail  system  in  New  Jersey 
has  been  vested  from  the  beginnii^  in  the  sheriff  and  his  sub- 
ordinates. As  early  as  March,  1683,  an  act  was  passed  in  East 
Jersey  authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  high  sheriff  for  the 
province  and  a  sheriff  for  each  of  the  four  counties." 

When  die  jail  system  and  the  office  of  sheriff  were  first  con- 
stituted in  East  Jersey  no  provision  was  made  for  raising  fimds 
to  maintain  the  jails  and  support  the  sheriffs.  Samuel  Moore, 
the  newly  appointed  sheriff  and  "keeper  of  the  common  gaol"  of 
Middlesex  county,  soon  sent  a  petition  to  the  legislature  "settii^ 
forth  his  former  great  cost  and  charge  in  keeping  and  maintain- 
ing the  prisoners  without  any  allowance  for  the  same,  which 
charge  is  yet  continued  upon  him,  there  being  no  provision  to 
this  day  made  for  him."  * 

'New  Jersey  Archives,  Vo!.  XI,  pp.  5^  58,  6s,  154  187,  igi  200,  213,  223, 
250,  31?.  3»  358,  4ft^  483,  493,  S07;  Vol  XX,  pp.  81,  12^  170-1,  40ft  604! 
Vol  XXrV,  pp.  58^  59,  61,  8a  90,  no,  III,  116,  206,  207,  221,  xA,  227,  24^ 
357,  374.  377.  406,  443,  447,  448,  470,  471,  479,  518^  560,  587,  676.  See  Docu- 
menu.  Part  II,  pp.  3S4-3S6. 

'New  Jersey  Archives,  Vol.  XlII,  pp.  10-12,  24.  Howard,  op.  at,  p.  366. 
Tamier,  The  Province  of  New  Jersey,  pp.  257-8. 

'New  Jersey  Archives,  Vol.  XIII,  f.  84. 
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The  council  resolved  that  such  allowance  be  made  to  Moore 
that  his  office  would  no  longer  be  a  drain  on  his  resources,  but 
would  encourage  him  to  undertake  its  duties.*  That  the  reso- 
lution was  never  extended  to  all  of  the  other  counties  of  the 
province  is  evident  from  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  May,  1683, 
to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  sheriffs  who  refused  to  accept 
their  of!ice  and  execute  its  duties.  The  council  declared,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  unreasonable  to  punish  a  sheriff  severely  for 
refusing  to  accept  his  office  when  no  salary  or  reward  had  been 
provided  for  the  office.*  That  the  difficulty  was  not  satisfactorily 
adjusted  at  the  time  is  apparent  from  the  act  of  October,  1686, 
directing  that  the  sheriffs  hold  office  for  one  year  and  that  they 
be  fined  twenty  pounds  if  they  refused  to  accept  the  office.' 

After  the  union  of  East  and  West  Jersey  in  1702  there  was 
little  change  in  the  administrative  system  of  the  county  jails.  As 
before,  the  sheriffs  were  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  council.  The  reluctance  to  hold  the  office  of  sheriff 
varied  with  the  locality  and  the  individual.  There  were  several 
acts  passed  compelling  those  appointed  to  acapt  the  office  imder 
penalty  of  a  heavy  fine,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  a  number 
of  acts  aimed  at  prohibiting  a  sheriff  from  holding  t^Hce  more 
than  one  year  and  from  using  unfair  means  to  achieve  his  ap- 
pointment.* The  lack  of  any  uniform  system  of  providing  funds 
to  maintain  the  jails,  and  the  curious  variation  in  the  apparent 
desirability  of  the  office  of  sheriff,  would  seem  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  value  of  the  office  varied  with  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  the  individual  sheriffs. 

In  the  period  between  1708  and  1748  a  series  of  acts  was 
passed  providing  that  the  sheriffs  give  security  for  the  faithful 
execution  of  their  office.  The  act  of  March,  1708,  provided  that 
the  sheriff  of  Burlington  county  should  give  a  bond  of  five  hun- 

•m± 

•Ibid,  pp.  87-88. 

'  Ibid.,  p.    164. 

'Ibid,  pp.  8ft  163^;  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  318-19;  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  3S8-<So;  Elmer, 
The  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  Province  and  State  of  Nev  Jersey, 
in  Collections  of  the  New  Jersey  Hisiorieal  Society,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  yff,  18. 
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dred  pounds;  (be  ^eriff  of  the  otlier  counties  except  Bergen  and 
Cape  May  three  hundred;  and  in  Bergen  and  Cape  May  one 
hundred  pounds.*  In  May,  1720,  this  was  reenacted  with  the 
change  that  the  bond  required  in  Burlington  county  was  reduced 
to  three  hundred  pounds.'  In  March,  1736,  it  was  provided  that 
the  bond  for  all  counties  excq>t  Bergen,  Cape  May,  and  Somer- 
set, ^lould  be  four  hundred  pounds,  and,  for  these  counties,  it 
should  be  two  hundred.' 

It  liras  not  until  1748  that  a  series  of  acts  provided  for  a 
tmifomi  administration  of  the  county  jails  and  the  office  of 
riieriff  in  New  Jersey.  On  January  19,  1748,  "in  order  to 
oblige  the  Sheriffs  of  the  several  Counties,  Cities,  Boroughs, 
and  Towns— corporate,  within  this  colony,  to  a  more  strict  and 
impartial  Executitm  of  dieir  several  Offices,  and  for  the  better 
securing  the  Ri^ts  of  the  Crown,  and  the  properties  of  the 
People,"  an  act  was  passed  regulating  the  bonds  of  sheriff,  the 
method  of  taking  oath,  and  the  term  of  office  and  residence  quali* 
fications  of  the  sheriffs.* 

As  a  guarantee  of  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  sheriff,  it  was  enacted  that  the  bond  should  be  eight 
hundred  pounds  for  all  counties  except  Cape  May,  for  which  a 
bond  of  two  hundred  pounds  was  deemed  sufficient" 

The  sheriffs  were  compelled  to  take  the  long  oath  of  office  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act  of  1722,  which  included  a  declaration  of 
loyalty  to  the  House  of  Hanover  and  of  disbelief  in  transubstan- 
tiation  and  in  the  efficacy  of  the  adoration  of  the  Vii^n.' 

As  to  the  term  of  office  of  the  sheriff,  it  was  decreed  that  no 
sheriff  or  undersheriff  should  hold  office  more  than  three  years, 
nor  serve  a  second  term  until  after  an  interval  of  three  years.  In 
addition,  the  law  prescribed  that  no  one  could  hold  the  office  of 

*Ntw  Jertty  Archives,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  314. 
■Ibid,  Vtd.  XIV,  p.  141. 
•Ibid,  p.  522. 
'Allinson,  op.  cit,  pp.  156 
•Ibid 

'  lUd,  pp-  156-7.  These  humorous  {biases  of  the  oath  were  prescribed  for 
■n  officers  by  a  decree  of  the  Crown. 
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sheriff  who  had  not  been  a  freeholder  in  the  given  county  for  at 
least  three  years  before  his  af^intment* 

The  sheriff's  fees,  and  his  expenses  in  maintaining  prisoners  in 
the  county  jail,  were  provided  for  in  the  general  "Fees  Act"  of 
February  18,  1748.  This  law,  which  was  passed  "for  the  better 
enabling  the  Judges  and  Justices  of  this  colony  to  ascertain  and 
tax  Bills  of  Cost,  and  for  making  provision  by  law  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  services  of  the  several  officers  of  the  Colony,  and 
for  preventing  the  said  officers  from  taking  exhorbitant  fees," 
fixed  in  detail  the  fees  which  the  sheriff  was  to  receive  for  his 
services  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  and  provided  an  allowance  of 
six  pence  per  day  for  "victualling  every  prisoner"  in  the  county 
jail.^  This  provision  of  six  pence  per  day  for  the  prisoners 
in  the  county  jails  was  later  deemed  insufficient,  and  the  act  of 
December  21,  1771,  raised  the  allowance  to  nine  pence  per 
day.' 

In  the  early  colonial  period,  when  the  population  was  scattered 
and  the  duties  of  the  sheriff  were  not  particularly  exacting,  the 
sheriff  also  directly  supervised  the  administration  of  the  county 
jail.*  However,  all  the  contemporary  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  present  practice 
had  arisen  of  detailing  an  undersheriff  to  assume  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  jail,  thus  leaving  the  sheriff  free  to 
discharge  his  duties  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  coimty." 

f.  The  Colonial  IVorkhouses. 

In  addition  to  the  county  jails,  the  laws  of  the  royal  province 
of  New  Jersey  provided  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
workhouses,  but  these  were  as  much  a  part  of  the  almshouse  sys- 
tem as  of  the  penal  institutions.  Instead  of  being  based  on  the 
Quaker  practice  of  combining  the  workhouse  and  the  jail  or 

■  Ibid,  pp.  158-9. 

'Ibid,  p.  164. 

•Ibid.,  p.  354. 

'New  Jersey  Archives.  Vol.  XIII,  p.  a4. 

*C[.  Allinson,  op.  dt,  p.  I04. 
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prison,  Ihe  workhouse  system,  which  was  developed  in  New 
Jersey  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  modeled  primarily  after 
tiie  European  practice  of  employing  the  workhouse  for  the  sup- 
pression of  pauperism  and  disorderly  conduct,  rather  than  as  a 
basis  of  the  penal  system.  However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  workhouse  system  which  was  adopted  in  New  Jersey,  to- 
gether with  the  influence  of  the  Quaker  procedure  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  the  determining  factors  in  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the  New  Jersey  state 
prison  in  1798. 

The  legal  foundations  of  the  New  Jersey  workhouse  system 
were  laid  by  the  directions  given  by  Queen  Anne,  in  1702,  to 
Lord  Combury,  the  newly-appointed  governor  of  the  province. 
These  instructed  Lord  Combury  "to  endeavor  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Council  to  provide  for  the  raising  of  stocks,  and  the  build- 
ing of  public  workhouses,  in  convenient  places  for  the  employing 
of  poor  and  indigent  people."  ^ 

It  was  nearly  half  a  century,  however,  before  these  instructions 
bore  any  practical  fruits.  The  first  workhouse  was  provided 
for  in  tfie  act  of  December  16,  1748,  which  gave  the  county  of 
Middlesex  the  authority  to  erect  a  poorhouse,  a  workhouse,  and 
a  house  of  correction  in  Perth  Amboy." 

The  enacting  clause  of  this  law  throws  considerable  light  upon 
the  contemporary  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
workhouse  system.    It  stated, 

"Whereas  divers  of  the  Inliabitants  of  the  County  of  Middlesex  have 
faunblr  certified  to  the  General  Assembly  by  thdr  petition  that  the  numbers 
of  poor  people  have  of  tate  years  very  much  increased  within  the  said  county, 
and  that,  for  the  better  regulation  and  government  of  the  said  county,  it  is 
highly  necessary  that  a  poorhouse  shall  be  erected  within  the  same  for  the 
maintenance  and  employment  of  such  poor  persons  as  may  become  charge- 
able to  the  several  dties  and  townships  within  the  said  county,  and  for  the 
educating  and  bringing  up  of  poor  children  in  some  honest  and  industrious 
way;  as  also  a  workhouse  and  House  of  Correction  for  setting  to  work  and 
punishing  all  vagrants,  vagabonds,  and  pilferers,  and  all  idle  and  disorderly 

'New  Jertey  Archives,  Vol.  II,  p.  532. 

'See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  356-364. 
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sheriff  who  had  not  been  a  freeholder  in  the  given  county  for  at 
least  three  years  before  his  appointment.* 

The  sheriff's  fees,  and  his  expenses  in  maintaining  prisoners  in 
the  county  jail,  were  provided  for  in  the  general  "Fees  Act'    01 
February  18,  1748.    This  law,  which  was  passed  "for  the  better 
enabling  the  Judges  and  Justices  of  this  colony  to  ascertain  ana 
tax  Bills  of  Cost,  and  for  making  provision  by  law  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  services  of  the  several  officers  of  the  Colony,  and 
for  preventing  the  said  officers  from  taking  exhorbitant  fees,^ 
fixed  in  detail  the  fees  which  the  sheriff  was  to  receive  for  his 
services  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  and  provided  an  allovi'ance  o 
six  pence  per  day  for  "victualling  every  prisoner"  in  the  county 
jail.*    This  provision  of  six  pence  per  day  for  the  prisoners 
in  the  county  jails  was  later  deemed  insufficient,  and  ti»e  act  o 
December  21,   1771,  raised  the  allowance  to  nine  pence  per 
day.'  J 

In  the  early  colonial  period,  when  the  population  was  sea  e  ^ 
and  the  duties  of  the  sheriff  were  not  particularly  ***^*'"^'  ^.^ 
sheriff  also  directly  supervised  the  administration  of  the  ^  ^  y^ 
jail.*  However,  all  the  contemporary  evidence  goes  o  ^(^j^-g 
before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  P"'^"  J"  j„„ne- 
had  arisen  of  detailing  an  undersheriff  to  assuine  ^^^  ^^ 

diate  supervision  of  the  jail,  thus  leaving  the  s  ^        county.'* 
discharge  his  duties  as  the  chief  executive  officer  o 
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prison,  Ae  '^oildiafBe  sj^an.  wlikii  was  <ieTtic^.tc  iii  Xeiy 
Jersey  in  Ae  cigliUxiMb  asanry,  -k^  nK>dded  prjoiari;*  alier 
4e  Europran  practice  of  en^UDvnip  tie  workhmiM  fur  J^  5,y. . 
piesaoa  oi  panpensm  and  <&juiucn}'  rmAnr-  ratber  tiuir  a<-  ' 
basis  of  tbe  penal  system.  Howcpct.  Wert  tan  i#t  dl  ckmx  titat 
the  woilthouse  system  wbidi  tk  ariiytrt"  m  ^<;?vi'  't'^^y.    ^c,. 

gedier  wiA  the  inflnence  of  ^  Qtaic  pmceuun:  ir.  h^atitvl- 

vania,  were  the  detenniiiiiig  famss  m  tae  atkamot  t. .  uk  j^u.. 

di^  of  imprisonment  at  hard  iabor  ir  at  ~irv  }-rr~^.    ^.^.^, 

prison  in  1798. 
The  legal  f  omidations  of  tbe  Nor  kne^  woridKm?-.  ; .  ^i^. 

were  laid  by  tiie  directions  given  or  •jvbs.  -jat  r    ■-_■_ 

Lord  Combury,  the  newly-^qicrintoJ  pwaBo:  f    tk-.  rr.iyK^. 

These  instructed  Lord  Cornbuiy  "toenieaTOrwTir.tft:agi.,:,,u,^. 

of  the  Council  to  provide  for  die  rasng  0:  aDCE.aii  s^  ..  ■ 

ing  of  public  workhouses,  in  coorcniait  fba<  icr  le-aL-: 

of  poor  and  indigent  people."  > 
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persons,  servants,  and  slaves  witliin  the  limits  of  the  said  coun^,  and  the 
depressing  of  vice  and  immorality. 
"Be  it  enacted    .     .     ."' 

It  was  provided  that  the  following  classes  should  be  sent  to 
the  poorhouse  and  workhouse — the  destitute  of  all  classes;  poor 
children  under  fourteen;  and  disorderly  or  insubordinate  slaves 
or  servants  upon  application  of  their  masters.^ 

It  was  further  decreed  that  "all  Rogues,  Vagrants,  Vagabonds, 
and  Sturdy  Beggars,  and  other  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  which 
shall  be  foimd  wandering  or  misbehaving  themselves"  should  be 
sent  to  the  "House  of  Correction." ' 

It  was  also  provided  by  this  act  of  1748,  that  the  managing 
committee  of  the  workhouse  and  house  of  correction  might  re- 
ceive as  inmates  persons  sent  from  other  counties  and  boroughs 
upon  the  payment  of  appropriate  fees  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
contracting  parties.* 

One  more  combination  of  poorhouse,  workhouse,  and  house  of 
correction  was  created  by  the  act  of  June  21,  1754,  "to  enable 
the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Coundlmen  of 
the  free  Borough  and  Town  of  Elizabeth,  to  build  a  Poorhouse, 
Workhouse,  and  House  of  Correction,  within  the  said  Borough ; 
and  to  make  Rules,  Orders,  and  Ordinances  for  the  governing 
of  the  same."  "  The  enacting  clause  of  this  bill  proclaimed  the 
same  general  purposes  that  were  enumerated  in  the  act  for  Mid- 
dlesex county  in  1748.    It  declared  that  the  act  was  passed, 

"To  the  intent  that  the  poor  of  the  said  borough  may  be  better  employed 
and  maintained;  poor  children  educated  and  brought  up  in  an  honest  and 
industrious  way;  as  also  for  setting  to  work  and  punishing  all  vs^rants, 
vagabonds,  pilferers,  and  all  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  servants  and  slaves 
within  the  said  borou^ ;  for  the  encouragement  of  honesty  and  industry, 
and  suppressing  of  vice  and  immorality,  and  better  government  of  the  said 
boroughs." ' 

'Allinson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  179-80. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  182-18S. 

■Ibid.,  p.  184. 

'  Ibid,  p.  186. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  198. 

•Itrid. 
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The  various  specific  provisions  of  the  bill  were  so  similar  to 
those  of  the  Perth  Amboy  act  of  six  years  earlier,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plans  for  the  Elizabeth  institution  were 
modeled  after  those  of  the  one  at  Perth  Amboy,  The  bill  pro- 
vided for  the  commitment  of  the  same  general  classes  and  for 
the  admission  of  inmates  from  other  counties  upon  a  payment  of 
six  pence  per  day  for  each  person  so  admitted.^ 

While  there  is  little  evidence  as  to  the  type  of  work  provided 
in  the  two  workhouses  of  colonial  New  Jersey,  there  is  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  inmates  were  employed  at  particularly 
productive  labor.  Work  was  provided  in  the  early  workhouses 
for  its  supposed  deterrent  effect  in  suppressing  crime,  rather  than 
with  a  view  to  its  economic  possibilities.  It  is  probable  that,  like 
the  European  workhouses  of  the  time,  the  labor  varied  from  the 
more  crude  and  elementary  manual  labor,  such  as  grinding  com 
and  coarse  weaving  and  spinnii^,  to  such  devices  as  the  tread- 
mill, which  had  no  productive  possibilities  whatever.^ 

IV.     Summary. 

The  situation,  then,  in  regard  to  the  penal  institutions  of  colo- 
nial  New  Jersey  before  the  formation  of  the  state,  may  be  briefly 
diaracterized  as  follows: 

(i)  There  was  no  central  provincial  or  state  penal  institu- 
tion provided  for  during  the  colonial  period.  Corporal  punish- 
ment in  its  various  phases,  including  death,  whipping,  branding, 
and  the  stocks,  was  almost  exclusively  employed  as  a  punishment 
for  crimes,  and  thus  created  little  necessity  for  penal  institutions. 

(2)  The  county  jails  were  the  basis  of  the  penal  system, 
and  were,  in  fact,  the  only  real  penal  institutions  in  the  conven- 
tional sense  of  the  term. 

There  were  at  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  thirteen  counties 
in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  each  of  which  had  at  least  one  jail. 
Though  it  is  impossible  to  know  just  how  many  towns  had  local 
jails,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  counties  containing  several  pop- 

'Ibid,  pp.    Iq8-t302. 

'Wines,  Punishment  and  Reformation,  pp.  iis-ff. 
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ulous  towns,  each  town  had  its  local  jail.  This  is  known  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Middlesex  county,  where  both  Perth  Amboy  and 
New  Brunswick  had  separate  jails.  The  single  county  jail  seems 
to  have  been  the  rule. 

{3)  The  jail  system  was  then,  as  now,  to  a  very  great  degree, 
a  failure  as  a  penat  and  reformatory  agency. 

There  was  no  clear  differentiation  between  the  treatment 
of  those  condemned  for  crime  and  those  accused  and  awaiting 
trial. 

There  was  no  provision  for  differentiation  in  the  treatment 
of  criminals  according  to  age,  sex,  or  criminal  record. 

There  was  no  strict  or  scientific  differentiation  in  the  recep- 
tion, detention,  and  treatment  of  the  criminal,  the  feebte-minded, 
and  the  insane. 

No  provision  being  made  for  the  useful  employment  oi 
those  confined  in  the  county  jails,  the  jail  system  was  not  only  a 
failure  from  the  standpoint  of  penology,  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  economics.  From  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  jail  system  had  become  a  serious  financial  burden  to 
the  province,  and  thus  initiated  the  condition  of  economic  failure 
which  has  characterized  the  penal  institutions  of  New  Jersey 
from  that  time  to  the  present. 

The  jail  system  afforded  a  certain  degree  of  protection  to 
society  from  the  criminal  element,  but  even  this  rudimentary 
function  of  a  penal  system  was  but  partially  fulfilled,  as  there 
were  a  lai^  number  of  escapes. 

(4)  As  imprisonment  for  debt  was  the  rule,  the  jail  was 
related  to  the  almshouses  as  a  place  for  the  detention  of  the 
poor,  with  which  it  was  also  connected  by  the  link  of  the  work- 
house and  house  of  correction,  which  received  both  criminals  and 
paupers. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  houses  of  correction  and 
workhouses,  there  was  no  provision  whatever  for  the  reforma- 
tory function  of  penal  servitude.  These  were,  moreover,  pro- 
vided for  by  but  two  counties,  and  normally  received  only  petty 
offenders,  mostly  of  a  type  not  detained  in  a  pena!  institution. 
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(S)  The  workhouse  and  house  of  correction  were  more  a  part 
of  the  crude  system  of  social  relief  than  of  the  penal  system,  and 
the  beneficial  results  which  might  have  been  obtained  from  an 
extension  of  these  institutions  into  the  penal  system  were  almost 
entirely  lost 
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I.  The  First  Criminal  Code  op  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  criminal  codes  and  traditions  of  colonial  New  Jersey  were 
worked  over  and  systematized  as  the  first  criminal  code  of  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  and  this  code  was  put  upon  the  statute  books 
by  the  act  of  March  18,  1796.  While  it  was  an  improvement 
over  the  East  Jersey  code  of  1668,  many  of  the  vestiges  of  bar- 
barism  were  allowed  to  remain,  and  in  moderation  it  fell  short  of 
the  Quaker  West  Jersey  criminal  codes  of  more  than  a  century 
earlier. 

The  death  penalty  was  provided  for  treason,  murder,  and 
petit  treason  and  for  the  second  offence  of  manslaughter,  sodomy, 
rape,  arson,  burglary,  robbery  and  forgery.^ 

The  following  were  the  maximum  penalties  provided  for  the 
lesser  crimes,  the  minimimi  sentences  not  being  specified :  arson, 
fifteen  years  imprisonment;  abduction,  twelve  years  imprison- 
ment; blasphemy,  twelve  months  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  or  both ;  bribery,  five  years  imprisonment,  a  fine 
of  eight  hundred  dollars,  or  both;  burglary,  ten  years  imprison- 
ment; conspiracy,  two  years  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  five  himdted 
dollars,  or  both;   corruption  of  jury,  one  year  imprisonment,  a 

'  Tht  Louis  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  revised  and  published  under  the 
authori^  of  the  Legislature,  by  William  Paterson,  Newark,  1800,  pp.  208- 
221. 

(57) 
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fine  of  three  hundred  dollars,  or  both;  extortion,  two  years  im- 
prisonment, a  fine  of  four  hundred  dollars,  or  both;  fraud,  three 
years  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  both; 
fornication,  a  fine  of  fourteen  dollars;  adultery,  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  dollars  or  six  months  imprisonment;  impersonating 
Jesus  Christ,  six  months  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  or  both ;  incest,  eighteen  months  imprisonment,  a  fine  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  both ;  larceny  under  six  dollars,  one  year 
imprisonment,  a  fine  of  thirty  dollars,  or  both;  larceny  above  six 
dollars,  ten  years  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  both;  maiming  or  disfiguring,  seven  years  imprisonment,  a 
fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  both;  manslaughter,  three  years 
imprisonment,  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  both;  open 
lewdness,  twelve  months  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
dolhirs,  or  both;  perjury  or  subornation  of  perjury,  seven 
years  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  eight  hundred  dollars,  or  both; 
forgery,  ten  years  imprisonment;  rape,  fifteen  years  imprison- 
ment; rofrfrfr^r,  fifteen  years  imprisonment;  sodomy,  tv/enty-oiK 
years  imprisonment.^ 

Debtors  were  to  be  kept  in  close  confinement,  though  separate 
from  criminals,  and  the  sheriff  was  held  liable  for  their  debts  if 
they  were  allowed  to  escape.' 

If  a  sheriff  voluntarily  allowed  a  prisoner  to  escape  who  was 
sentenced  to  death,  the  death  penalty  was  to  be  exacted  of  the 
sheriff.' 

All  offences  not  provided  for  in  the  penal  code  were  to  be  tried 
by  the  courts  according  to  the  common  law,  and  no  appeal  was 
allowed  in  any  trial  of  a  criminal  offetKC.* 

It  was  also  enacted  that  those  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor  should  be  confined  in  the  county  jails  until  other  insti- 
tutions were  provided.' 

'  lUd.,  pp.  ao8-i8. 

'Itud,  p.  206. 

'Ibid,  p.  216. 

'  Ibid,  p.  23a 

'Ibid.,  p.  221.  This  penal  code  of  1796  was  reenacted  with  practically  no 
changes  on  February  17,  1829.  See  J.  Harrison,  A  Compilation  of  the  Public 
Lawt  of  New  Jersey,  1833,  pp.  221-45. 
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While  this  code  was  in  many  ways  harsh  and  primitive,  it  con- 
trasted most  favorably  with  the  criminal  law  of  England  at  this 
time,  which  provided  capital  punishment  for  about  two  hundred 
crimes,  and  hence  left  little  need  for  any  penal  institutions. 
The  one  conspicuous  and  significant  feature  of  this  first  penal 
code  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  was  that  it  provided  for  a  liberal 
use  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  as  a  mode  of  punishment,  a 
procedure  contrasting  strongly  with  the  early  colonial  codes  of 
East  Jersey  which  disposed  of  most  crimes  by  fines  or  cor- 
poral punishment  The  first  criminal  code  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  then,  created.a  definite  need  of  a  more  advanced  system 
of  penal  institutions  than  had  heretofore  existed.  Attention  may 
now  be  turned  to  the  first  step  in  providing  for  this  necessity, 
namely,  the  erection  of  a  state  prison. 

II.  The  Origin  of  the  First  State  Prison  of  New  Jersey. 

The  first  move  towards  the  erection  of  a  state  prison  for  New 
Jersey  came  on  March  1,  1797,  when  Jonathan  Doan  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Legislature  to  purchase  from  Peter  Hunt  a  tract 
of  six  and  one-half  acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Lamberton,  now 
in  the  city  of  Trenton,  as  a  site  for  the  new  state  prison.^ 

Work,  apparently,  was  immediately  begun,  as  the  report  of 
the  legislative  committee,  which  was  directed  to  investigate  the 
progress  of  the  state  prison,  stated  that,  on  October  24,  1797,  the 
work  on  the  prison  had  been  in  progress  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days,  and  that  £5,710  had  already  been  expended  on  the 
construction.  It  was  estimated  that  £4,511  would  be  required  to 
complete  the  additional  work  which  was  needed  to  carry  out  tlie 
original  plan  for  the  prison.^ 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1799,  the  new  prison  was  ready 
for  occupation,  having  been  built  at  a  cost  of  £9,842,  and  it  gave 
rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  just  pride  on  the  part  of  the 

^  Acts  of  the  Tvie«ty-firsl  Generat  Assembly,  Uarcb  i,  1797,  pp.  iSp-ga 
See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  367-8. 

'Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  Nov.,  I797i  PP-  16-17.    See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  369-70. 
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state  govenunent.^  Some  of  the  penological  ideas  which  domi- 
nated the  minds  of  the  builders  of  the  original  state  prison  are 
reflected  in  the  inscription  which  they  placed  over  the  door  and 
which  ran  as  follows : 

I,AOOIt,  SnXKCB,  PENTCKNCS. 

THE  PEmrSNTlASY  BOUSE, 

EKECTED  BV  LEGISWIIVB 

AUTHOMTY. 

■ICBABS  HOWSU.,  GOVEXNCXL 

IN  IHB  XZII  YEAR  OF 

AHEUCAM  INPEPENDEHCE, 


THAT  THOSE  WHO  AKE  FBAIBD 

POR  IHEIB  CSIUES 

UAY  LSAKM  TO  PEAR  THE  LAWS 

AMD  BE  USeFUL. 

HK  UBOK,   HOC  OFUS. 

The  influence  of  the  ideas  of  the  Quakers  of  Philadelphia  is 
readily  apparent  in  this  inscription.  In  addition  to  the  emphasis 
upon  hard  labor  as  a  punishment,  this  inscription  gives  evidence 
of  some  rudimentary  grasp  of  the  deterrent  and  reformatory 
aspects  of  punishment  by  imprisonment.  This  original  state 
prison,  with  some  minor  alterations,  is  still  standing  in  the  city 
of  Trenton  and  has  been  used  as  the  State  Arsenal  since  1837. 

III.  The  System  of  Administration  in  the  First 
State  Prison. 

The  legal  and  administrative  basis  of  the  newly  created  state 
prison  system  was  provided  for  in  the  act  of  February  15,  1798, 
"making  provision  for  carrying  into  effect  the  'Act  for  the  Pun- 
ishment of  Crimes'."  * 

The  administrative  system  in  its  general  outline  and  nomen- 
clature, which  was  created  by  this  act,  has  persisted  with  minor 
changes  down  to  the  present  day, 

'Ibid.,  Nov.  6,  1798;  Feb.  11,  1799;  June  i,  1799;  Nov.  6,  1799. 
'See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  371-77. 
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The  most  important  officials  comiected  with  the  administration 
of  the  state  prison  were  the  board  of  inspectors.  In  fact,  not 
again  tmtil  the  law  of  1914,  were  the  inspectors  granted  such 
extensive  powers  as  by  the  law  of  1798.  There  were  to  be  eight 
inspectors,  appointed  annually  by  a  joint  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture.* Within  the  general  limitations  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
the  state,  the  inspectors  were  given  the  authority  to  make  all  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  actual  administration  of  the  prison,  and 
the  keeper  was  compelled  to  respect  and  obey  these  regulations 
under  penalty  of  fine  and  removal.'  The  inspectors  were  also  to 
appoint  the  keeper  and  fix  his  salary,  and  to  exercise  supervision 
over  the  keeper's  appointment  of  his  subordinates.'  Again  the 
inspectors  were  to  have  general  supervisory  authority  over  the 
industrial  operations  within  the  prison  and  were  to  check  up  the 
accounts  of  Ae  keeper.*  Finally,  it  was  provided  that  they 
should  meet  once  in  three  months  at  the  state  prison  and  elect 
two  of  their  number  to  be  acting  inspectors.  These  acting  in- 
spectors were  required  to  visit  the  prison  weekly  and  make  ap- 
propriate observations  and  reports  to  the  board.' 

The  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  state  prison  was  the 
keeper,  appointed  by  the  inspectors.  Subject  to  the  supervisory 
powers  of  the  inspectors,  the  keeper  was  to  appoint  the  subordi- 
nate officials;  was  to  have  immediate  charge  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  prison;  and  was  to  maintain  the  discipline  of 
the  prison."  The  maximum  punishment  which  the  keeper  might 
inflict  was  confinement  in  a  dungeon  for  two  days  on  a  diet  of 
bread  and  water.  If  this  did  not  prove  sufficient  the  inspectors 
were  given  the  authority  to  extend  this  type  of  punishment  over 
a  period  of  six  days.''    Considering  the  penological  ideas  of  the 

'AcIj  of  the  Twenty'second  General  Astembly  of  the  Stale  of  New  Jersey, 
February  15,  179^  p.  285. 

•IWd,  pp.  ^5-6. 

'Ibid,  pp.  284-5. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  382-3. 

'Itnd.,  p.  285.  By  an  act  of  November  ig,  1790^  it  was  decreed  that  the 
inspectors  should  receive  one  dollar  per  day  for  their  services.  By  the  act 
of  May  30,  iSacn  this  was  increased  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

•  lUd,  p.    aSa. 

'  Ibid,  p.    284. 
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period  with  which  we  are  concerned,  this  decreed  punishment 
was  certainly  relatively  mild  and  humane.  In  fact,  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey  in  this  reE^>ect  have  been  fairly  enlightened,  and  the 
distressing  inhumanities,  which  investigations  have  from  time 
to  time  revealed,  have  never  had  any  legal  sanction. 

It  was  further  provided  in  this  act  that  the  condemned  prison- 
ers should  be  removed  from  the  county  jails  to  the  state  prison 
as  soon  as  it  was  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy.*  There- 
after, all  prisoners  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  longer 
than  six  months  were  to  be  transferred  from  the  jails  to  the  state 
prison  within  twenty  days  of  their  conviction,  while  those  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  less  than  six  months  were  to  be  confined  in 
the  county  jails.^ 

The  prisoners  confined  in  the  state  prison  were  to  be  "em- 
ployed at  labor  of  the  hardest  and  most  servile  kind,"  and  were 
to  labor  as  many  hours  as  the  season  permitted,  namely,  eight 
hours  in  November  and  December,  nine  hours  in  February  and 
October,  and  ten  hours  for  the  rest  of  the  year.'  If  any  of  the 
prisoners  should  prove  especially  industrious  and  the  products  of 
their  labor  should  exceed  the  costs  of  prosecution  and  mainte- 
nance, then  the  prisoners  were  to  be  given  one-half  of  the  ex- 
cess profit  thus  created.^  The  keeper  was  also  stimulated  to 
additional  vigilance  and  energy  by  being  allowed  a  percentage  of 
five  per  cent,  on  all  sales  of  prison-made  products." 

'  Ibid.  p.  285. 

*  Itnd,  pp.  sSo-Si.  The  act  of  February  ao,  1799^  conferred  upon  the  Board 
of  Chosen  Freeholders  in  each  county  the  authority  to  erect  worichousei  in 
connection  with  the  county  jails,  to  which  were  to  be  committed  all  persons 
sentenced  to  six  months  or  less  of  hard  labor.  Paterson,  op.  dt,  pp.  378-80. 
This  salutaiy  provision  was  scarcely  made  use  of;  as  late  as  1850,  only  one 
county  out  of  thirteen  investigated  had  erected  and  maintained  a  workhouse. 
See  the  Memorial  of  the  New  Jersey  Prison  Reform  Association,  January 
25.  1850,  p.  4. 

'Ibid,  p.  282. 

'Ibid,  p.  283.  This  item  of  excess  earnings  of  the  prisoners  was  never 
systematically  entered  in  the  accounts  of  the  prison.  The  committee  of  1830 
found  that  in  1829  the  prisoners  had  thus  entitled  themselves  to  $133. 

'Ibid.,  p.  284.  The  percent^e  allowance  to  the  keeper  was  abolished  by 
law  of  May  30,  1820. 
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rv.  Prison  Maintenance  and  Prison  Labor  in  the 
FnaT  State  Prison. 

The  system  of  providing  for  prison  maintenance,  which  was 
introduced  into  the  new  state  prison  by  the  law  of  February  15, 
1798,  was  awkward,  was  a  failure  from  the  first,  and,  ulti- 
mately, was  given  up  in  disgust.  Instead  of  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  prison  out  of  the  state  treasury  and  then 
applying  the  proceeds  from  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  on  this 
account,  the  crude  procedure  was  adopted  of  charging  all  inmates 
with  the  cost  of  their  prosecution  and  their  maintenance,  thus 
openii^  a  personal  account  with  each  prisoner.  The  prisoners 
were  charged  twen^  cents  per  day  for  their  board,  with  an 
extra  charge  for  clothes,  light  iind  heat.'  The  product  of  each 
prisoner's  labor  was  to  be  balanced  against  the  charges  for  his 
prosecution  and  maintenance.  As  was  pointed  out  above,  indus- 
trious prisoners  were  to  be  rewarded  by  having  one-half  of  the 
excess  of  their  productive  labor  over  their  expenses,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  act  of  December  i,  1802,  provided  that  the 
inspectors  of  the  state  prison  should  not  allow  any  prisoner  to  be 
discharged  tmtil  he  had  paid,  by  his  labor,  the  whole  cost  of 
prosecution  and  maintenance."  However,  the  lack  of  proper 
facilities  for  productive  labor  in  the  new  prison  made  it  prac- 
tically impossible  for  many  of  the  prisoners  to  equal  or  exceed 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  Consequently,  to  remedy  the 
situation,  the  law  of  1802  was  repealed  by  that  of  March  i, 
1804,  which  stipulated  that  the  inspectors  might  liberate  prison- 
ers, even  if  they  owed  a  debt  to  the  prison  at  the  time  of  their 
discharge,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  they  had  labored  indus- 
triously and  had  no  property  with  which  to  pay  such  debt.' 
A  law  of  December  4,  1S07,  provided  that  dischaiged  prisoners 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Legislature  on  the  Regulation  of  the  State 
Prison,  February  as,  1804.  Votes  of  the  Assembly,  Twenty-eigfcth  Assembly, 
ift^  pp.  147-ISS-  Report  of  the  Joint  Comntittee  of  the  Legislature,  Novem- 
1*  1823;  in  Votes  of  the  Assembly,  Forty-seventh  Assembly,  pp.  77-9' 

*J.  Bloonfield,  The  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  iSil,  p.  25. 

'Ibid,  p.  tat. 
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who  owed  debts  were  liable,  with  their  property,  for  these  debts.^ 
Finally,  it  was  recommended  in  18*2  that  the  whole  system  of 
personal  charges  against  the  prisoners  be  abolished,  as  few  ever 
paid  the  charges,  and  the  only  result  of  this  regulation  was  a 
distortion  and  confusion  of  the  prison  accounts.' 

It  would  be  a  grievous  error,  however,  to  state,  as  some 
writers  have  done,  that  there  was  no  attempt  or  intention  upon 
the  part  of  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  to  make  the  original 
state  prison  system,  as  far  as  possible,  self-supporting.  All  the 
evidence  available  goes  to  show  that  the  officials  viewed  with 
grave  concern  the  economic  failure  of  the  prison,  and  made 
serious,  though  unscientific,  attempts  to  remedy  the  situation. 
It  was  the  generally  conceded  and  practically  irremediable  de- 
fects in  the  industrial  arrangements  of  the  old  prison  which,  to  a 
large  degree,  led  to  its  abandonment  and  the  erection  of  a  new 
one  in  i833i-36.* 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  legislature  rendered  on 
February  22,  1804,  relative  to  the  conditions  existing  at  the  state 
prison,  gives  an  illuminating  picture  of  the  industrial  situation 
at  the  prison  during  the  early  years  of  its  existence.  Nail- 
making  was  the  chief  productive  industry,  employing  forty  out 
of  the  sixty-one  employed  inmates.  This  remained  the  most  im- 
portant industry  of  the  prison  until  it  was  destroyed  by  English 
competition  after  the  War  of  1812.  The  remaining  twenty- 
one  were  engaged  chiefly  in  the  domestic  activities  of  the  prison 
and  in  repair  work.  Eight  prisoners  from  age  and  illness 
were  not  employed.  The  prisoners  were  paid  according  to  the 
number  of  nails  which  they  made  and  received  on  an  average 
about  three  shillings  per  day  if  they  performed  what  was  sched- 
uled as  a  day's  labor.  Out  of  this  income  they  were  required  to 
pay  twenty  cents  per  day  for  board,  in  addition  to  paying  for  heat, 
light,  and  general  service.    Therefore,  only  the  most  industrious 

'  Ilnd.,  pp.  123-4. 

'Votes  of  the  Assembly,  Forty- seventh  Assembly,  1822,  pp.  77-9.  See 
Documents,  Part  11,  pp.  350-91. 

'It»d.,  1817,  pp.  33-36;  Itnd,  Forty-ninth  Assembly,  1824,  pp.  104-6;  Ibid, 
Fifty-first  Assembly,  1826,  p.  134. 
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convicts  were  able  to  accumulate  a  surplus,  and  the  majority 
ended  their  term  with  a  balance  against  them.  The  products  of 
the  prison  were  sold  by  the  keeper,  who  was  the  selling  agent  as 
well  as  the  industrial  manager  of  the  prison.  Apparently  some 
of  the  nails  were  sold  on  a  permanent  contract,  while  the  rest  were 
sold  in  the  open  market.  There  was,  then,  at  the  beginning,  an 
application  of  both  the  contract  (piece-price)  and  the  public 
account  methods  of  disposing  of  prison-made  products.^ 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  was  the  original  state  prison  system  of 
the  state  of  New  Jersey.  The  forces  and  influences  leading  to  its 
origin  are  not  diflBcult  to  discover.  In  the  first  place,  there  were 
the  Quaker  influences  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  those  which  lingered  in  western  New  Jersey.  These 
made  towards  a  more  liberal  use  of  imprisonment  as  a  mode  of 
punishment,  and  towards  the  procedure  of  keeping  all  prisoners 
employed,  both  for  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  pris- 
oners and  for  the  economical  conduct  of  the  institution.  These 
influences  are  readily  apparent  in  the  New  Jersey  penal  code  of 

1796,  and  in  the  act  of  1798,  which  directed  that  all  inmates  of 
the  state  prison  be  employed  at  hard  labor.  ^  In  the  second  place, 
by  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  county  jails 
were  becoming  overcrowded  and  were  beginning  to  be  a  serious 
economic  burden.  In  the  third  place,  the  recent  formation  of 
a  self-governing  commonwealth  had  stimulated  the  growth  of 
state  self-consciousness  and  promoted  the  development  of  activi- 
ties of  state-wide  significance.  Finally,  the  erection  of  state 
prisons  in  neighboring  states,  particularly  Pennsylvania,  brought 
into  play  the  powerful  factor  of  imitation. 

In  spite  of  the  crudities  of  this  early  state  prison  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  architecture  and  scientific  penology,  the  fact 

^  Voles  of  the  Assembly,  Twenty-eighth  Assembly,  1804,  pp.  147-isS-  See 
E>ocuments,  Part  II,  pp.  377-391- 

'The  influence  of  the  Quaker  theory  of  a  prison  as  a  workhouse  or  bouse 
of  correction  upon  the  origin  of  the  first  state  prison  of  New  Jersey  is 
readily  apparent  in  the  discussions  preceding  the  enactment  of  the  law  of 

1797,  in  which  the  proposed  prison  was  usually  referred  to  as  a  "house  of 
See  Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council,  1796,  p.  62. 
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must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  marked  a  very  great  advance  over 
the  previous  system  of  confining  the  condemned  in  the  county 
jails.  In  the  first  place,  it  provided  for  that  very  necessary  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  treatment  of  those  accused  of  crime  and 
of  those  convicted.  In  the  second  place,  it  made  provision  for  the 
employment  of  the  inmates,  thus  eliminating  in  part,  at  least, 
that  demoralizir^  idleness  which  has  from  the  first  characterized 
the  county  jail  system.  Finally,  while  the  industrial  equipment 
and  the  economic  notions  in  the  prison  were  extremely  crude 
and  elementary,  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  this  feeble  attempt 
to  introduce  a  rational  system  of  prison  labor  was  a  great  ad- 
vance in  an  economic  sense  over  the  county  jail  system,  in  which 
no  real  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  institution  self -supporting. 
Unfortunately,  the  defects  of  the  system  were  quite  as  obvious. 
Aside  from  failing  to  provide  a  place  of  commitment  for  those 
receiving  a  sentence  of  less  than  six  months,  the  state  prison  did 
not  provide  for  any  differentiation  in  treatment  according  to  the 
classes  of  offenders,  or  the  mental  states  of  the  prisoners,  nor  did 
it  take  into  account  the  age  or  sex  of  those  committed.  Hard- 
ened recidivists,  first  termers,  the  insane,  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  were  all  imprisoned  within  the  same  walls  and  con- 
fined in  contiguity.  The  prisoners  of  each  sex  were  allowed 
to  associate  freely.  The  prison  was  constructed  on  the  congre- 
gate plan,  after  the  model  of  the  Walnut  Street  Prison,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  until  1820  there  was  little  attempt  at  solitary  con- 
finement during  day  or  night,  and  it  was  not  until  the  opening 
of  the  second  state  prison  in  1836  that  solitary  confinanent  be- 
came the  rule.'  As  the  report  of  the  investigating  committee  in 
1830  pointed  out,  the  facilities  for  communication  were  better 
between  prisoners  than  between  the  keeper  and  his  subordinates 
or  between  the  prison  officials  and  the  prisoners.  The  very  vital 
reformatory  function  of  a  penal  institution  was,  thus,  almost 
entirely  ignored  at  the  origin  of  the  New  Jersey  state  prison 
system. 

*  Journal   of  the   Legislative   Council,   November  S,   1798,   pp.   16-17.      See 
Documents,  Part  11,  pp.  369-70;   402S.;   428f{. ;   436^. 
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V.  The  Decline  and  Failure  of  the  Congregate 
System  in  New  Jersey. 

I.  the  trend  towards  solitary  confinement. 

The  two  most  outstanding  defects  in  the  original  state  prison 
system  in  New  Jersey  were  the  evils  inherent  in  the  promiscuous 
association  of  the  congregate  system,  and  the  expense  due  to  the 
partial  failure  of  the  industrial  system.  As  a  consequence,  tiie 
relatively  short  history  of  the  first  state  prison  in  New  Jersey 
was,  to  a  very  great  degree,  the  record  of  successive  attempts  to 
remedy  these  defects,  which  culminated  in  a  frank  rect^nition  of 
(be  failure  of  the  system  and  of  the  necessity  of  reconstructing 
the  whole  prison  scheme.  The  attempt  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the 
old  congregate  system  of  confinement  will  first  be  considered. 

As  early  as  1802,  the  joint  committee  of  the  legislature  on  the 
state  prison  recommended  the  erection  of  permanent  cells  in  the 
north  wing  of  the  prison  for  the  solitary  confinement  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  prisoners.*  There  is  no  record,  however,  that  any- 
tfiing  came  of  the  su^estion,  but  about  fifteen  years  later  the 
agitation  was  revived  with  sufficient  strength  to  cause  action  to 
be  taken.  In  1816  a  committee  of  the  legislature  was  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  desirability  of  constructing  a  tier  of  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  cells  in  the  prison.  This  committee  reported 
in  January,  1817,  that  such  a  plan  was  not  feasible,  but  recom- 
mended the  erection  of  a  new  building  to  hold  sixty  cells.  Their 
recommendation  was  not  acted  upon.'  In  February  of  the  same 
year  the  joint  committee  of  the  legislature  reported  in  favor  of 
the  segregation  of  the  more  vicious  criminals  and  ui^ed  the  con- 
struction of  cells  for  this  purpose.  This  committee  also  criti- 
cized the  practice  of  sending  to  the  state  prison  those  who  had 
received  a  prison  sentence  of  less  than  one  jrear.  Their  request, 
however,  was  likewise  ignored.'    Finally,  the  inspectors  of  the 

'JoMmai  of  the  Legislative  Council,  27th  session,  1802,  pp.  176-7. 

'  Votei  of  the  Assembly,  4Jst  General  Assembly,  January  8,  1817,  P-  8a 

'Itad,  pp.  176-7. 
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slate  prison  presented  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  in  February, 
1818,  in  which,  ten  years  before  the  opening  of  the  famous  East- 
em  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  there  were  set  forth  the  essen- 
tial arguments  in  favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  solitary 
confinement.  The  inspectors  recommended  the  segregation  of 
the  worst  offenders  in  a  block  of  cells  so  that  these  criminals 
might  be  better  punished,  the  remainder  saved  from  moral  con- 
tamination, and  the  deterrent  effect  of  imprisonment  be  strength- 
ened.^ They  expressed  their  opinion  of  the  proposed  method  of 
segregation  or  solitary  confinement  in  the  following  words : 

"This,  with  due  deference  to  your  honors,  would,  we  conceive,  be  the  most 
effectual  means  of  lessening  the  number  of  convicts  sent  for  high  crimes, 
as  the  circumstances  of  separate  confinement  would  soon  get  abroad  among 
that  class  of  society,  which  would,  no  doubt,  prevent  a  number  from  violat- 
ing our  most  excellent  laws,  and  would  ultimately,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  the 
means  of  bringing  about  a  reformatian  in  those  who  should  unhappily  be- 
come the  subjects  of  such  a  mode  of  punishment." ' 

This  pressure  led  to  the  provision  for  an  extensive  addition  to 
the  prison  building,  which  was  completed  in  1820,  and,  by  1821, 
twenty-one  out  of  ninety-nine  prisoners  were  kept  in  solitary 
confinement,  the  law  of  May  31,  1820,  having  authorized  the 
solitary  confinement  of  prisoners  convicted  of  arson,  man- 
slaughter, rape,  blasphemy,  perjury,  burglary,  robbery,  forgery, 
assault,  theft  of  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  house-breaking.' 
The  success  from  this  partial  adoption  of  the  system  of  soli- 
tary confinement  was  not  as  great  as  had  been  anticipated,  for 
the  joint  committee,  in  its  report  on  the  state  prison  submitted 
on  December  5,  1826,  declared  the  system  of  solitary  confinement 
to  have  been  a  failure  in  practically  every  respect.  The  com- 
mittee declared  that  the  morals  of  those  in  solitary  confinement 
showed  no  improvement,  as  contrasted  with  the  moral  tone  of 
those  sentenced  to  hard  labor.  Again,  the  practice  of  solitary 
confinement  left  no  possibility  for  acquiring  valuable  habits  of 

'  Ibid,  42d  General  Assembly,  February  3.  1818,  pp.  130-6.  Sec  Documents, 
Part  II,  pp.  387-90. 

'Ibid.,  p.  136. 

*  Ibid.,  47th  Assembly,  1822,  pp.  77-9.  Tke  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  revised 
and  published  by  Joseph  Justice,  Trenton,  1821,  p.  739.  See  the  diagram 
opposite  page  68. 
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industry  or  skill  in  manual  labor,  thus  leaving  the  discharged 
convict  with  little  opportunity  to  do  anything  except  reenter  his 
profession  of  crime.  The  ideal  prison  system  was  said  to  con- 
sist in  employment  at  hard  labor  in  the  congregate  system  by 
day  and  solitary  confinement  by  night.*  There  was  thus  pre- 
sented at  this  early  period  a  criticism  of  what  was  to  be  known 
as  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  prison  regulation  and  administra- 
tion, and  a  recommendation  of  the  adoption  of  what  later  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Auburn  system. 

This  recommendation  of  solitary  confinement  by  night,  and  of 
the  prevention  of  conversation  during  the  congregate  work  by 
day,  Twas  enacted  as  law  by  the  act  of  March  7,  1828,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  prisoners  were  to  be  isolated  in  separate  cells  by 
night,  so  far  as  was  possible,  and  that  all  conversation  between 
prisoners  was  to  be  prohibited.'  How  far  from  possible  either 
of  these  provisions  was  of  enforcement  will  be  revealed  later, 
in  the  analysis  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  prison  discipline 
of  1830.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  any  attempt  to  work  out  a  ra- 
tional system  of  penal  administration  was  quite  impossible  within 
the  limitatiotis  imposed  by  the  architecture  of  the  first  pris<m 
building.  The  recognition  of  the  futility  of  hoping  to  remedy 
the  situation  without  a  new  prison  was  one  of  the  chief  influences 
which  forced  a  decision  to  that  effect  a  few  years  later. 

2.  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  ORIGINAL 
STATE  PRISON. 
The  attempts,  which  were  made  between  1798  and  1833,  to 
put  the  state  prison  on  a  sounder  industrial  basis,  were  equally 
futile.  There  was  no  definite  supervisor  of  industry  provided 
for  the  prison  by  the  law  of  1798,  which  determined  the  admin- 
istrative procedure  of  the  state  prison.  The  keeper,  in  addition 
to  his  other  duties,  was  delegated  to  act  as  the  purchasing  agent 

'IbiA,  5i5t  General  Assembly,  1826,  p.  134-  See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp. 
3M-6. 

'Acts  of  the  s^d  General  Assembly,  1827-8,  pp.  212-13.  It  is  worthy  o£ 
Dote  that  New  Jersey  thus  tried  out  on  a  limited  scale  both  the  Auburn  and 
the  Pennsylvania  systems  of  confinement  before  finally  adopting;  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  for  the  new  slate  prison  in  1833-6- 
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for  the  prison,  as  supervisor  of  the  prison  industry,  and  as  agent 
for  the  prison  products.  Naturally,  these  extra  duties  were 
■  rather  indifferently  performed  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties, 
though  up  to  1820  the  keeper  was  stimulated  to  greater  energy 
by  the  provision  that  he  was  to  receive  a  commission  of  five  per 
cent,  on  the  sale  of  all  prison-made  products.^  The  difficulties 
experienced  in  having  the  keeper  act  as  the  sales  agent  of  the 
prison  were  to  a  certain  degree  eliminated  by  the  law  of  May  30, 

1820,  which  repealed  the  commission  of  five  per  cent,  to  the 
keeper  and  authorized  the  inspectors  to  appoint  a  sales  agent  for 
the  prison  at  such  a  place  as  they  deemed  most  desirable.^ 

In  addition  to  this  initial  defect  of  the  hick  of  a  trained  super- 
visor of  industry,  the  construction  and  distribution  of  the  crude 
and  primitive  "shops"  were  such  that  the  limited  number  of 
underkeepers  and  guards  could  maintain  little  discipline,  and 
much  time  and  material  were  wasted  and  many  of  the  products 
carelessly  made.'  There  is  little  evidence  that  the  reward  offered 
to  industrious  convicts  had  any  marked  effect  in  stimulating  their 
efforts;  the  more  fundamental  defects  of  the  industrial  system 
served  to  offset  all  the  good  which  could  have  come  from  this  pro- 
vision. 

In  addition  to  these  general  administrative  defects  in  the  in- 
dustrial system,  there  was  a  large  amount  of  contemporary  pro- 
test against  sending  to  the  prison  those  sentenced  for  less  than 
one  year.  It  was  held  that  it  was  impossible  to  teach  them  any 
type  of  useful  industry  in  so  short  a  period,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting them  to  the  prison  was  as  great  as  for  long-term  prison- 
ers. In  spite  of  the  numerous  protests  against  this  practice,  no 
legal  action  seems  to  have  been  taken.* 

A  most  determined  effort  to  remedy  the  industrial  situation 
was  made  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  legislature  in  its  report 

'Acts  of  Ike  Md  Central  Assembly,  1798,  [q>.  ^2-3. 

'Laws  of  New  Jersey,  revised  and  published  by  Joseph  Justice,  Trenton, 

1821,  p.  732. 

'Voles  of  the  Assembly,  S4th  General  Assembly,  1829-1830,  pp.  171,  172-5. 
•Ibid.,  41st  General  Assembly,  1817,  p.  81.    Ibid.,  42nd  General  Assembly, 
1818,  p,  134. 
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of  1824.  The  committee  expressed  its  regret  over  the  uniform 
loss  to  the  state  which  was  occasioned  by  the  industrial  failure 
of  the  prison  system,  a  loss,  which  in  the  previous  year  had 
amounted  to  over  six  thousand  dollars.  The  committee  reported 
that  it  was  hard  to  get  suitable  productive  employment  for  the 
prisoners  and  agreed  that  ithe  situation  was  altogether  discourag- 
ing. They  recommended  that  the  criminal  law  be  altered  so  that 
the  short-term  criminals,  who  could  not  be  taught  any  trade, 
might  be  segregated  in  cells  so  that  they  would  not  be  contami- 
nated by  contact  with  the  confirmed  criminals.  They  further 
urged  that  the  inspectors  be  chosen  from  among  expert  me- 
chanics and  manufactureres  and  be  given  power  to  make  the 
needed  alterations  in  the  prison  shops  so  that  the  prison  industry 
might  be  put  on  a  business-like  and  efficient  basis.^ 

However,  these  recommendations  came  to  naught,  and  the 
notable  report  of  1830  revealed  the  fact  that  the  industrial  basis 
of  the  prison  was  as  inefficient  in  1830  as  it  had  been  at  any 
previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

The  very  elementary  and  limited  industrial  operations  in 
the  first  state  prison,  as  late  as  1825,  are  revealed  by  the  report 
of  the  joint  committee  of  the  legislature  of  that  year,  which  cata- 
logues the  occupations  of  the  prisoners  who  were  employed  at 
productive  labor.  Out  of  the  forty  prisoners  so  employed,  eight 
were  engaged  at  weaving,  three  at  spooling,  seven  at  shoe-making, 
five  at  sawing  stone,  two  at  plaster  pounding,  two  at  spinning, 
one  as  a  tailor,  one  as  a  cooper,  one  as  a  basket-maker,  two  as 
blacksmiths,  one  as  a  carpenter,  two  as  cooks,  two  at  cutting 
wood,  one  at  washing,  and  two  as  waiters.  The  total  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  institution  in  the  year  1825  was  $4,794.43,  includ- 
ing the  salaries  of  the  officials  and  the  cost  of  the  transportation 
of  prisoners.' 

The  report  submitted  by  the  renowned  investigating  committee 
of  1830  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  industrial  operations  of 
the  prison  during  the  precedii^  year.     In  1829,  out  of  a  total 

'Ibid,  4Qtb  General  Assembly,  1824,  pp.  104-6. 
■Ibid,  soth  General  Assembly,  1825,  p.  93. 
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of  ninety  convicts,  eighty-four  were  employed.  Sixteen  were 
employed  at  shoe-making  (known  also  as  cordwaining) ;  thirty- 
nine  at  weaving;  two  as  coopers;  four  at  sawing  stone;  three 
as  tailors;  five  at  spinning;  and  fifteen  in  various  phases  of  the 
domestic  service  of  the  prison.  The  .average  daily  earnings  of 
the  shoe-makers  were  i8  cents  9  mills;  of  the  weavers,  12  cents 
and  of  the  remaining  twenty-nine  employed,  5  cents.  The  aver- 
age daily  earnings  were  thus  10  cents  4  mills,  while  the  total 
daily  cost  of  maintaining  the  convicts,  including  the  salaries  of 
the  officers,  was  18  cents  6  mills.  The  cost  of  maintenance  alone 
during  1829  was  $3,081.50,  and  the  salaries  paid  were  $3,1 17.50, 
The  total  receipts  or  earnings  were  $3,427.98,  thus  making  the 
prison  a  loss  for  the  year  of  $2,771.02.  The  committee  assigned 
this  unprofitable  condition  of  the  prison  industries  to  the  lack  of 
proper  supervision  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  and  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  contractors  to  furnish  the  prisoners  with  enough 
labor  to  keep  them  working  continuously.  The  industrial  ad- 
ministration of  the  prison  was  at  that  time  carried  on  almost 
entirely  under  that  type  of  the  contract  system  known  as  the 
"piece-price"  system,  in  which  the  contractors  paid  a  certain  price 
per  piece  for  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners.  That  the 
prices  allowed  were  not  high  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
total  amount  of  excess  earnings  accumulated  by  all  the  prisoners 
during  1829  was  only  $133,  while  most  of  them  earned  much  less 
than  the  cost  of  maintenance.^ 


3.   LEGAL   DEVELOPMENTS   IN    PENAL   ADMINISTRATION, 
I 797-1836. 

There  were  no  important  legal  innovations  in  the  development 
of  the  state  prison  between  1798  and  1830.  The  penal  code  of 
1796  was  reenacted  with  very  slight  changes  on  February  17, 
1829;  *  and  likewise  the  act  of  1798,  regulating  the  administra- 
tion of  the  state  prison,  was  reproduced  with  no  important  altera- 

'  Ibid.,  54th  General  Assembly,  1830,  pp.  180-183,  186. 

'J.  Harrison,  A  Compilation  of  the  Latvs  of  New  Jersey,  1833.  PP-  221-45- 
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tions  on  February  23,  1829.  The  only  changes  of  any  signifi- 
cance in  the  provisions  for  prison  administration  in  this  act  of 
1829,  were  that  there  were  but  five  inspectors  provided  for,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  principal  keeper  was  taken  from  the  in- 
spectors and  put  in  the  control  of  the  same  joint-meeting  of  the 
legislature  that  elected  the  inspectors.' 


4.    THE  PRISON  INVESTIGATION  OF   1829-3O. 

Having  now  briefly  surveyed  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
first  prison  system  of  New  Jersey,  pointed  out  its  contributions 
and  defects,  and  summarized  the  unsuccessful  attempts  to  elimi- 
nate these  deficiencies,  one  is  now  in  a  position  to  examine  the 
famous  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  on  Prison  Disci- 
pline of  1830 — the  most  important  document  in  the  history  of 
New  Jersey  penal  institutions  up  to  that  time,  and  both  an  epi- 
tai^  of  the  old  system  and  a  prophecy  of  a  new  order.' 

This  report,  which  was  a  crushing  indictment  of  the  original 
prison  ^stem  of  New  Jersey,  was  inspired  and  guided,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  by  I*ouis  Dwight,  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society  from  1826  to  1853,  the  most 
commanding  figure  in  prison  reform  in  the  United  States  during 
that  period.  It  thus  represents  the  comment  of  the  best  penologi- 
cal Imowledge  of  the  day  upon  what  was  admittedly  an  imsatis- 
factory  prison  system. 

The  purpose  of  the  report,  as  expressed  in  the  introduction, 
was  to  show  that  any  adequate  system  of  discipline  was  impos- 
sible in  the  old  state  prison,  and  that  the  old  prison  system  was 
quite  as  much  a  failure  from  the  economic  standpoint  as  from 
the  disciplinary.* 

The  first  criticisms  were  passed  on  the  construction  of  the 
prison.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  found  that  the  office  of  the 
principal  keeper  was  so  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  prison  that 

'  Ibid,  pp.  250-260. 

'See  Documents,  Part  11,  pp.  396-^423. 

'Voles  of  Ike  Assembly,  54th  General  Assembly,  February  11,  1830,  p.  170- 
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he  could  neither  see  nor  hear  what  was  going  on  in  the  cells  or 
the  shops.*  Next,  it  was  shown  that  there  were  not  nearly 
enough  cells  to  allow  solitary  confinement  at  night  In  some 
cases  three  or  four  prisoners  were  put  in  one  large  cell.  The 
cells  were  so  arranged  that  unrestricted  conversation  was  possible 
among  the  prisoners,  and  between  them  and  persons  outside  the 
prison,  while,  strangely  enough,  the  guards  were  completely  shut 
off  from  the  prisoners,  when  in  their  cells,  by  solid  doors.  This 
made  free  and  easy  inspection  by  the  guards  quite  impossible, 
and  invited  the  planning  and  execution  of  plots  for  escape  from 
the  prison.*  Again,  the  prison  shops  were  not  compactly  and 
uniformly  located,  but  were  so  scattered  about  that  the  given 
force  of  guards  were  unable  to  enforce  any  kind  of  discipline, 
a  condition  which  resulted  in  the  partial  demoralization  of  the 
industry  of  the  prison  and  the  waste  of  much  time  and  material.* 
The  prison  cookhouse  was  poorly  inspected,  and  was  so  con- 
-  structed  and  located  that  food  mi^t  be  easily  passed  to  and 
from  the  street  outside.*  The  hospital  was  located  in  a  miserably 
ventilated  room  and  was  very  indifferently  inspected.'  The 
chapel  was  cramped  and  difficult  of  access.*  Finally,  the  sentry's 
box  was  not  so  located  as  to  secure  a  commanding  view  of  the 
prison  yard.  It  was  possible  for  persons  to  approach  or  leave 
the  prison  from  three  sides  without  being  seen  by  the  sentry.'' 
The  system  of  discipline  was  not  less  severely  criticized 
than  the  prison  construction,  though  it  was  made  clear  that 
the  unscientific  construction  of  the  prison  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  most  serious  faults  tn  the  discipline  of  the 
prison.  The  head  keeper  was  unable  to  inspect  the  prison  with 
any  facility,  and  the  guards,  discouraged  by  their  excessive  duties 
and  the  hopelessness  of  any  effort  at  their  effective  execution, 

'Ibid,  pp.  170-71- 

'Ibid.,  p.    171. 

•Ibid 

•Ibid. 

•IWd 

•  Ibid,  pp.  171-2. 

'Ibid,  p.    172. 
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tended  towards  an  attitude  of  general  laxity  and  of  familiarity 
with  the  prisoners.  Unrestricted  intercourse  was  allowed  be- 
tween the  prisoners  of  each  sex,  and  the  guards  freely  exchanged 
commodities  with  the  prisoners  and  even  took  articles  made  by 
the  prisoners  out  of  the  prison  and  sold  them.^  There  were  so 
many  scattered  departments  in  the  prison  shops  that  more  than 
double  the  available  number  of  guards  would  have  been  required 
to  maintain  any  degree  of  effective  discipline.  As  it  was,  the 
prisoners  had  to  be  left  alone,  and  idleness,  waste  and  disorder 
were  the  natural  and  inevitable  results.*  The  prisoners  were 
allowed  to  do  practically  as  they  pleased  in  their  cells  at  night. 
They  spent  much  of  their  time  nights  and  on  Sunday  in  making 
various  articles,  including  very  useful  rope  ladders,  and  in  im- 
parting instruction  in  the  latest  and  most  approved  criminal  meth- 
ods. Fights  were  frequent  in  the  cells,  these  often  resulting  in 
very  serious  wounds.  The  prisoners  were  well  informed  throu^ 
their  windows  of  all  that  was  going  on  outside  of  the  prison,  and 
carried  on  a  profitable  trade  with  the  outside  world  through  these 
windows.  So  many  articles  were  hidden  by  the  prisoners 
that  it  was  not  only  impossible  to  take  an  accurate  inventory  of 
the  prison  equipment,  but  it  was  also  uncertain  when  extensive 
plans  were  maturing  for  a  serious  riot  or  escape.  Riots  in 
the  prison  were  frequent,  some  attaining  alarming  proportions. 
Finally,  there  existed  a  large  "Staunch-Gang,"  a  secretly  organ- 
ized band  of  the  most  desperate  prisoners,  whose  avowed  purpose 
was  to  break  up  the  discipline  of  the  prison  and  to  devise  and 
execute  plans  for  escape.* 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  conditions,  it  was  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing that  since  the  prison  had  been  built  there  had  been  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  escapes,  a  number  equaling  one-twelfth  of  all  the 
prisoners  committed.* 

The  committee  discovered  that  the  punishments  practiced  in 
the  prison  were  extremely  barlmrous  and  quite  beyond  anything 

'Ibid^  pp.  173-173. 
'IWA,  p.    173- 
'Ibid.,  pp.  172-8- 
■IbiA,  pp.  17&-9. 
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that  the  law  permitted.  However,  the  committee  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  penal  system  and  the  prison  architecture,  rather 
than  the  personal  depravity  of  the  prison  officials  or  the  unruly 
nature  of  the  prisoners,  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ence of  such  modes  of  punishment.  The  committee  discovered 
that  in  some  extreme  cases  men  were  strapped  on  their  backs  in 
unhealed  cells  in  the  winter  and  not  released  from  this  position  for 
twenty  days  at  a  time.  Many  cases  of  physical  disability  resulted 
from  this  severe  punishment,  and  in  twenty  years  ten  prisoners 
were  known  to  have  died  from  its  effects.  What  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  striking  example  of  barbarism  discovered  was  the  treat- 
ment of  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  who  was  confined  in  the  prison 
in  free  association  with  the  most  hardened  criminals.  The  boy, 
being  undersized,  was  small  enough  to  crawl  through  the  prison 
grating,  and  the  prison  officials  hit  upon  the  astounding  device 
of  putting  on  him  an  iron  yoke  which  fitted  around  his  neck  and 
kept  his  arms  extended  some  twenty  inches  apart  on  a  level  with 
his  shoulders.  This  yoke  device  was  a  common  method  of  re- 
straining unruly  cattle,  but  cattle  were  usually  favored  with  a 
wooden  instead  of  an  iron  yoke.^  In  concluding  their  indictment 
of  the  barbarous  methods  of  punishment,  the  committee  thus 
expressed  their  view  of  the  responsibility : 

"If  the  prison  were  so  constructed  as  to  separate  the  men  at  night  and 
keep  them  perfectly  still,  and  thus  break  up  such  combinations  as  that  of 
the  staunch  gang;  and  if  the  shops  were  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  a 
constant  inspection,  so  as  to  keep  the  prisoners  in  their  places,  at  their  work 
in  silence,  there  would  be  comparatively  little  need  of  severe  punishments, 
because  rebelUon  and  villainy  would  be  prevented  in  the  very  beginning."* 

It  is  evident  that  the  reformatory  and  deterrent  functions  of 
imprisonment  were  scarcely  realized  in  such  a  system.  The  com- 
mittee pointed  out  the  very  large  number  of  recommitments  and 
the  absence  of  any  record  of  a  case  of  complete  reformation, 
though  in  Auburn  the  reported  cases  of  reformation  totaled  over 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  discharged  prisoners.' 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  179-80. 
•Ibid.,  p.     180. 
■Ibid.,  p.     181. 
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The  committee  found  that  the  number  of  guards  provided 
was  less  than  half  what  was  needed  for  maintaining  adequate 
discipline  in  such  a  poorly  constructed  prison.  There  were  but 
three  guards  provided  to  watch  and  direct  ninety  prisoners.' 

As  an  industrial  institution,  the  old  prison  was  pointed  out  to 
be  a  hopeless  failure.  The  average  yearly  loss  since  1800  had 
•jeen  $5,304.  This  loss  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  not  enouj^ 
contractors  could  be  found  who  would  supply  work  to  the  prison- 
ers ;  that  the  awkward  construction  of  the  prison  and  the  insuffi- 
cient number  of  guards  prevented  a  careful  supervision  of  the 
work  that  was  done ;  and  finally,  that  the  state  lost  much  of  the  in- 
come from  the  finished  work  through  bad  debts  which  might  have 
been  collected  if  the  prison  had  been  provided  with  an  efficient 
financial  agent.  That  the  economic  failure  of  the  prison  was  due 
to  the  system  in  vogue  was  the  committee's  opinion,  as  based 
npon  the  experience  of  the  Wethersfield  prison  in  Connecticut, 
where  the  old  prison,  similar  to  that  of  New  Jersey,  brought  an 
average  deficit  to  the  state  of  over  $8,000,  while  the  new  prison 
produced  a  surplus  above  all  expenses  of  over  $3,000.' 

The  committee  concluded  its  report  by  the  following  vigorous 
summary: 

"Thus,  the  commtltce  on  the  state  prison  has  endeavored  to  submit  the 
facts  in  the  case  now  before  them  in  a  full  and  impartial  manner.  These 
have  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  an  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
construction  of  the  prison  is  altogether  wrong,  and  does  not  admit  of  being 
essentially  corrected  in  the  old  establishment.  The  discipline,  in  consequence, 
in  great  part,  of  the  consiruction,  may  be  called  disorder  rather  than  disci- 
pline. The  escapes  have  been,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  without  a 
parallel,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  the  buildiuFCS,  The 
punishments,  from  the  same  disadvantages  in  construction,  have  been  very 
severe,  to  prevent  riots,  insurrections,  and  escapes.  The  committee  grc.itly 
lament  the  facts  in  evidence  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  deaths  are 
more  numerous  than  they  would  be  in  a  prison  well  constructed  and  well 
ventilated.  The  recommitments  are  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  convicts,  and  the  cases  of  reformation,  few  or  none;  because  the  men 
are  associated  together  day  and  night  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  corruption, 
and  this  cannot  be  prevented  in  the  buildings. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  i6ft  i8s-6. 

"Ibid,,  pp.  180-83,  iW. 
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"The  expense  ot  supporting  the  establishment  is  very  heavy,  and  this  too, 
in  great  part,  because  the  men  cannot  be  kept  at  their  business. 

"The  committee,  therefore,  recommend  with  entire  unanimity  the  building 
of  a  new  prison,  on  the  general  plan  of  those  at  Auburn,  in  New  York,  and 
at  Wethersfield,  in  Coimecticut." ' 

This  report  is  important  in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
it  constitutes  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  generally  deplorable 
condition  of  the  first  state  prison  in  New  Jersey.  It  further 
demonstrates  that  the  whole  system  was  radically  wrong,  and 
that  the  construction  of  the  prison  was  the  chief  cause  for  tiie 
worst  defects  in  the  prison  administration.  Again,  it  throws  li^t 
upon  the  character  of  the  most  advanced  penological  ideas  of  the 
first  third  of  the  last  century.  It  shows  that  the  reformatory  and 
deterrent  functions  of  imprisonment  were  clearly  perceived,  but 
that  the  chief  requisites  of  a  prison  were  held  to  be  humane  con- 
finement and  sound  economic  administration.  Finally,  this  report 
illustrates  how  at  this  relatively  early  period  there  was  a  powerful 
interaction  between  the  Eastern  states  in  regard  to  penal  pro- 
cedure and  prison  reform.  The  dominating  ideas  of  the  report 
were  inspired  by  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society  which  had 
many  members  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  main  recommendations 
that  were  made  were  based  on  the  most  advanced  examples  of 
prison  architecture  and  penal  administration  which  then  existed. 

While  there  is  little  danger  that  one  will  draw  too  dark  a  pic- 
ture of  the  conditions  in  the  New  Jersey  state  prison  in  1830,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  situation  was  not  relatively  bad. 
While  the  penal  code  and  the  prison  architecture  and  administra- 
tion of  New  Jersey  were  scarcely  abreast  of  those  in  some  of  the 
neighlMring  states,  notably,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  York,  they  compared  favorably  with  those  in  the  majority 
of  the  states  of  the  country.  It  must  further  be  remembered  that 
the  prison  system  of  the  United  States,  in  general,  was  so  greatly 
in  advance  of  the  European  procedure  that  the  leading  European 
countries  sent  representatives  to  visit  our  advanced  institutions 

'  Ibid,  pp.  186-7.  The  committee  of  1830  was  made  up  of  A.  Howell,  Amn 
Dodd,  Chas.  Millard,  Littleton  Kirkpatrick,  Ferdinand  Schenck,  and  Isaac 
Hinchman. 
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and  report  upon  the  possibility  of  adapting  them  to  European 
conditions.  The  old  prison  found  few  defenders  in  the  face  of 
the  crushing  indictment  presented  by  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  1830,  and  its  subsequent  history  belongs  most  properly  with 
the  origin  of  the  new  prison,  a  subject  to  which  attention  may 
now  be  directed. 
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I.  The  Reorganization  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison 
System — The  Adoption  of  the  Pennsylvania  System. 

After  the  report  of  the  committee  of  1830  had  been  submitted 
the  pr<rf)lem  of  the  prison  system  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  was 
no  longer  whether  or  not  the  old  prison  could  be  retained  and 
improved,  but  rather,  what  type  of  prison  system  would  be 
adopted  to  replace  the  old  one.  This  report  gave  impetus  to  the 
already  powerful  attacks  upon  the  discredited  congregate  system 
of  confinement  and  it  foimd  few  defenders. 

Even  a  month  before  the  report  of  1830  was  submitted,  Gov- 
.  emor  Peter  D.  Vroom,  Jr.,  who  had  an  advance  copy  of 
the  report  in  his  hands,  attacked  the  old  prison  system  very 
vigorously  in  his  annual  message  of  January  7,  1830.  His  re- 
marks were  essentially  in  accord  with  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  committee.  He  stated  that  the  best  prison  system  con- 
sisted in  congregate  work  by  day,  and  isolation  by  night.  He 
expressed  himself  as  of  the  opinion  that  reformation  was  the 
primary  object  to  be  soi^ht  in  any  successful  prison  system. 
(83) 
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He  thus  summarized  his  views  as  to  the  utter  failure  of  the 
prison  system  then  in  vogue : 

"Penitentiaries  upon  the  old  pbo,  in  whidi  cvctj  prisoner  can  communicate 
in  the  course  of  the  day  with  his  fellow-prisoners,  and  where  from  necessity, 
a  number  arc  enclosed  together  in  the  same  apartment  during  the  night,  have 
no  terrors  for  those  who  are  already  hardened  in  profliga^  and  crime.  The 
temporary  loss  of  liberty  ceases  to  be  a  privation  to  them,  when,  mingling 
with  kindred  spirits,  they  rehearse  the  daring  or  craftiness  of  former  adiieve- 
ments,  or  devise  plans  for  the  accomplishment  of  futnre  mischief.  The  young 
soon  lose  all  sense  of  shame,  and  are  gradually  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  villainy,  while  the  old  add  crime  to  crime,  tmtil  reformation  becomes  hope- 
less. Such  institutions  are  schools  of  vice,  and  offences  of  the  most  aggn- 
vated  character  are  often  committed  within  their  very  walls.  They  are  also 
expensive.  Not  being  able  to  support  themselves  th^  are  a  continual  tax 
upon  the  people."  * 

In  concluding  his  remarks  on  the  state  prison,  the  Governor 
contrasted  with  the  administrative  and  economic  failure  of  the 
New  Jersey  prison,  the  conspicuous  success  in  both  of  these  re- 
spects of  the  new  state  prison  at  Wethersfield,  Connecticut.^ 

On  October  28  of  the  same  year,  the  Governor  stated  that 
while  some  improvement  had  been  made  in  the  state  prison  in 
the  last  year  there  was  little  ground  for  any  hope  that  anything 
short  of  a  new  prison  would  remedy  the  situation.' 

A  committee  from  the  assembly  was  appointed  to  report  on 
this  part  of  the  Governor's  message.  The  committee  reported 
that  the  old  prison  was  an  utter  failure  as  a  deterrent  institution. 
There  had  been  a  great  increase  of  crime  in  the  state,  due,  they 
thought,  to  the  failure  of  the  deterrent  influence  of  the  old  state 
prison,  which  had  become  so  crowded  that  from  two  to  four  con-  . 
victs  had  to  be  put  in  cells  designed  for  solitary  confinement,  and 
old  abandoned  and  tmsafe  calls  had  to  be  occupied.  They  also 
pointed  out  the  serious  economic  failure  of  the  old  prison  by 
showing  that  it  had  cost  the  state  $165,000  in  thirty  years,  a  sum 

'  Votes  of  the  Assembly,  S4th  General  Assembly,  1829-30^  p.  79- 

'Ibid.,  p.  8a 

'  lUd,  55th  General  Assembly,  1830-3I,  p.  13. 
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equal  to  one-third  of  all  the  taxes  raised  in  the  state  foe.  all  pur- 
poses during  that  period.  They  insisted  that  it  would  be  entirely 
oseless  further  to  repair  the  old  prison,  as  its  faulty  and  inade- 
quate constructioa  destroyed  all  possibilities  of  satisfactory  disci- 
pline. The  committee  reported  several  cases  of  barbarous  punish- 
ment, amoag  them  the  following :  "Your  committee  saw  a  con- 
vict in  a  damp,  cold,  unheated  cell,  with  bis  Hands  and  feet 
chained  to  the  floor.  He  was  sittii^  on  a  wooden  stool,  with 
a  blanket  aroimd  his  shoulders,  and  your  committee  were  told  by 
the  keeper  that  he  had  been  in  that  situation  three  or  four  days 
and  nights,  on  an  allowance  of  nothing  but  cold  water."  The 
cfHnmittee  held  that  a  satisfactory  prison  system  would  eliminate 
all  necessity  of  such  severe  ptmishment,  and  expressed  them- 
selves as  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  New  Jersey  ^ould  have 
a  new  prison  modelled  on  that  at  Wethersfidd,  Comiecticut.^ 

In  their  annual  report  of  November  15,  1831,  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature  on  the  state  prison  continued  the  on- 
slatights  on  the  old  priscm  system.  They  summed  up  thus  their 
opinion  of  its  defects : 

"YooT  conuaittee  are  satisfied  tfiat  from  the  malcotislniclioii  of  the  prison 
bnildiiigs,  its  inadaptedness  to  the  purposes  of  a  rigid  and  wholesome  police, 
and  the  constant  recnrring  necesuty  for  additions  and  repairs,  the  state  must 
look  in  vain  for  any  permanent  tmprorement  in  its  annual  exhibits. 

"Independent  of  the  necessary  deficient  in  its  moral  goveraroent,  and  the 
fearful,  but  too  probable  apprehension,  that  it  contributes  more  to  the  increase 
dian  to  the  £rotimtion  of  crime,  to  dte  obduracy  titan  to  the  reformation  of 
the  offender,  thereby  perverting  all  the  legitiinate  objects  of  punishment,  it 
must  from  all  these  sources  forever  prove  a  waste  gate  for  the  revenue*  of 
the  State."' 

The  committee  unanimously  advised  the  erection  of  a  new 
state  prison  situated  on  a  good  water  power.     They  estimated 

*  Votes  of  the  Auembly,  55th  General  Assembly,  1830-1631,  pp.  93-^  In 
this  and  prcvions  recommendations  of  die  Anbam-Wetfaersfield  system  is  to 
be  seen  the  inAuence  of  Louis  Dwight,  the  most  ardent  and  efEective  advocate 
wtaicb  this  system  bad.  Dwight  did  more  than  any  other  person  in  fasten- 
ing the  Auburn  system  on  the  United  States. 

*  lUd,  56th  General  Assembly,  1831,  p.  <». 
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the  cost  of  the  new  prison  at  $30,000,  which  they  considered 
very  low  indeed,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  counties 
in  New  Jersey  had  without  any  difficulty  erected  court  houses 
and  jails  costing  $25,000.  The  committee  called  attention  to 
an  additional  defect  of  the  old  state  prison,  namely,  that  it  made 
no  provision  for  the  care  of  insane  prisoners,  and  they  reported 
that  there  were  in  the  prison  at  that  time  nine  insane  inmates, 
who  were  further  breaking  up  the  discipline  of  the  institution  and 
needed  some  other  disposition.^ 

In  his  message  of  January  11,  1833,  Governor  Samuel  L. 
Southard  carried  on  the  campaign  of  his  predecessors  against 
the  old  state  prison.  He  insisted  upon  the  imperative  necessitj' 
of  building  a  new  prison.  He  recommended  that  the  old  prison 
be  converted  into  a  state  arsenal,  the  arms  and  ammimition  of 
the  state  having  hitherto  been  deposited  in  the  State  House,  which 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor,  a  dangerous  practice.' 

The  same  general  view  was  expressed  four  days  later  by  the 
joint  committee  of  the  legislature  on  the  erection  of  a  new  state 
prison.'  The  report  of  this  committee  on  January  15,  1833, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  documents  in  the  history  of 
New  Jersey  penology.  Its  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
represents  the  transition  of  opinion  in  New  Jersey  from  favoring 
the  Wethersfield  and  Auburn  type  of  prison  to  favoring  the  new 
Pennsylvania  system  of  solitary  confinement,  which  had  just 
been  put  into  operation  in  the  famous  "Eastern  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania,"  opened  in  1829  after  forty  years  of  vigorous 
activity  by  the  Quaker  Prisoners'  Aid  and  Prison  Reform  Society 
of  Philadelphia.  In  the  earlier  discussions  as  to  what  type  of 
prison  should  be  adopted  in  place  of  the  old  one,  the  committees 
had  unanimously  favored  the  Aubum-Wethersfield  system,  but 

'Ibid.,  p.  100.  It  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  advice  of  this  committee 
to  build  the  new  prison  in  the  open  country  on  a  good  water  power  was  not 
followed.  The  lack  of  water  power  and  the  inatulity  to  expand  without 
crowding  the  prison  yard  have  been  serious  handicaps  to  the  industry  and 
discipline  of  the  state  prison  at  Trenton. 

'Ibid,  57th  General  Assembly,  1832-3,  p.  105. 

'  See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  436-^44. 
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the  recent  success  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  type  of  prison  admin- 
istration had  evidently  won  over  New  Jersey  opinion,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  continual  solitary  confmement  had  been  vigorously 
condemned  after  its  first  trial  in  New  Jersey  between  1820 
and  1826. 

In  their  report  the  committee  held  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  satisfactorily  remodeling  the  old  prison.  They 
further  insisted  upon  the  urgent  necessity  of  providing  a  new 
and  better  system,  as  the  amount  of  crime  in  New  Jersey  had 
increased  by  fifty  per  cent  in  three  years  on  acount  of  the  flocking 
of  criminals  to  New  Jersey  who  were  alleged  to  have  been  at- 
tracted there  by  the  notorious  defects  of  the  system  of  prison  dis- 
cipline. The  committee  thus  expressed  its  opinion  regarding  tiie 
total  failure  of  the  congregate  prison  system  in  New  Jersey,  as  a 
deterrent  agency: 

'There  is  one  fact  we  cannot  fail  to  repeat,  that  our  prison,  instead 
of  deterring  from  the  conunission  of  crime,  has  actually  invited  its  perpetra- 
tors from  other  States;  and  that  the  number  of  our  convicts  is  steadily 
iocrcasinK  from  this  cause.  ...  It  offers  to  them  all  the  allurements 
of  that  kind  of  society  which  they  have  long  been  accustomed  to  submit 
in  other  places  of  confinement ;  and  at  the  same  time  holds  out  a  prospect  of 
a  speedy  escape.  To  this  may  be  attributed  the  great  number  of  our  con- 
victs, and  as  long  as  it  continues,  we  m:^  expect  our  prison  to  be  filled. 
^A^thin  the  last  three  years  the  number  has  increased  from  eighty-seven  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  being  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent." 

The  committee  expressed  itself  as  of  the  opinion  that  the 
prevention  of  crime  was  the  real  object  of  punishment  and  they 
held  that  this  was  to  be  achieved  by  deterrence  and  reformation. 
They  contended  that  social  defence  rather  than  cruel  punishment 
should  be  made  the  purpose  of  a>nfinement.  The  committee 
asserted  that  the  two  most  advanced  prison  systems  in  the  world 
were  those  of  the  state  prison  at  Auburn,  New  York,  and  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  committee  expressed  itself  as  in  favor  of  adopting  the 
Pennsylvania  system.  The  reversal  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  s)rstem  was  due  in  part  to  the  prominence  of  the 
venerable  penological  traditions  of  Philadelphia ;  in  part  to  the 
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proximity  of  Philadelphia  to  Trenton;  and,  finally,  to  the  re« 
or  supposed  virtues  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  which  were  at 
ably  expressed  to  the  committee  by  John  Haviland,  the  archited 
of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  by  the  Quaker  exponent) 
of  that  system,  as  those  of  the  Aubum-Wethersfield  systen 
had  been  to  earlier  cwnmittees  by  Louis  Dwight  and  hil 
associates.  The  committee  gave  the  following  reasons  foi 
their  decision,  which  admirably  sum  up  the  alleged  advantage! 
of  the  Pennsylvania  system:  Solitude  is  the  most  powerftt 
agent  in  effectual  individual  reformation,  as  it  gives  an  unex> 
celled  opportunity  for  self  examination,  self  reproach,  and  tin 
desire  to  reform.  Again,  the  possibility  of  individual  mprai 
instruction  is  bound  to  make  one  feel  more  deeply  the  condemn 
nation,  "Thou  art  the  man!"  Solitary  confinement  makes 
preaching  in  the  corridors  of  the  prison  more  effective,  as  oiM 
is  left  to  his  own  meditation.  None  of  the  inmates  in  a  prison 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  solitary  confinement  can  know 
the  others  personally,  and  hence  they  camiot  reproach  one 
another  with  criminality,  when  released.  In  addition  to  these 
moral  and  social  advantages  of  the  solitary  confinement  system, 
it  is  also  an  economic  success,  in  that  it  allows  effective  in- 
dividual labor  in  each  cell.  This  individual  labor  is  also  a 
stronger  deterrent  of  crime,  since  it  is  more  of  a  pimishment 
than  work  in  association  with  others.  The  success  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system  from  die  standpoint  of  deterrence  was  seen  by 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  recommitments  as  yet  to  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary.  In  view  of  all  these  considerations  the 
committee  unanimously  recommended  the  building  of  a  new 
state  prison  on  the  lines  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  was  estimated  that  the  new  prison  would  cost  $150,- 
000  and  plans  for  its  construction  were  submitted,  which  had 
been  drawn  by  John  Haviland.^ 

The  following  quotation  from  the  report  of  this  committee 
constitutes  what  is  probably  the  most  striking  statement  to  be 

'  Voles  of  the  Assembly,  57th  General  Assembly,  1832-33,  pp.  142-153.    See 
also  JoHmal  of  the  Legislative  Council,  1833,  pp.  64-74. 
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found  in  the  public  documents  of  New  Jersey  relative  to  the 
all^;ed  reformatory  influence  of  the  system  of  solitary  confine- 
ment: 

"It  is  found  by  experiment,  indeed  it  is  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  oar 
nature,  that  the  most  powerful  agent  in  the  work  of  individual  reformation 
is  solitude. 

"In  this  position  the  mind  of  man  is  necessarily  cast  upon  itself ;  its  powers, 
passions,  habits  and  propensities  are  all  before  it— The  mass  of  his  life  is 
surveyed  with  a  scrutiny  that  it  never  encountered  before;  and  conscious  as 
in  his  prison  house  he  must  be,  that  escape  b  hopeless,  he  continues  the  un- 
welcome task  of  self  examination,  till  his  obduracy  is  subdued,  his  disposition 
humble  and  teachable,  and  he,  prepared  to  receive  with  gladness  such  moral 
and  leligiious  instruction  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  his  circumstances.  In 
the  eloqnent  and  emphatic  language  of  ^another,  'If  any  circumstances  can  be 
imagined,  calculated  to  impress  the  warning,  the  encouragements,  the  threats 
or  the  hopes  of  religion  npon  the  mind,  it  must  furely  be  those  of  the  convict 
in  his  cell,  where  he  is  unseen  and  unheard,  and  where  nothing  can  reach  him 
but  the  v<nce  wUch  must  come  to  him  as  it  were  from  the  other  world,  telling 
Imn  of  things,  winch  perhaps  never  before  entered  into  his  mind;  telling  turn 
of  God,  of  etemi^,  of  future  reward  and  future  punishment,  of  suffering 
far  greater  tbaa  the  mere  physical  endurances  of  the  present  life,  and  of  joy 
infinitely  beyond  the  pleasures  he  may  have  experienced.  These  instructions 
frequently  discover  to  the  guilty  tenant  of  the  cell,  what  seems  often  not  to 
have  occurred  to  him,  the  simple  fact,  that  he  has  a  spiritual  nature  and  that 
he  is  not  the  mere  animal  which  his  haluts  and  hitherto  uncontrolled  propen- 
sities would  indicate.  And  thb  is  a  discovery  which  alone  may  and  does 
effect  a  great  change  in  a  man's  whole  character.  He  feels  that  he  is  a  being 
siqwrior  to  what  he  had  thought  himself,  and  that  he  is  regarded  as  one 
having  hig^r  powers  than  he  had  supposed.  This  first  stq>  in  the  path  of 
improvement  is  a  prodigious  one;  a  new  ambition  b  awakened,  and  the 
encouragement  of  it  is  the  principal  thing  now  needed.  This  encouragement 
it  is  a  part  of  the  system  to  give.' " 

These  vigorous  recommendations  were  too  strong  and 
frequent  for  even  legislative  inertia  to  resist,  and  on  February 
13,  1833,  a  law  was  passed  which  decreed  that  a  new  state 
prison  should  be  erected  following  the  plan  of  construction 
adopted  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania.'  The 
prison  was  to  be  designed  to  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty 

'Josiah  Harrison,  A  Compilation  of  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  1833,  pp. 
443^  The  design  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  was  probably  suggested  by 
the  prison  of  Ghent,  Belgiiun,  built  about  1773-  See  Wines,  Ptmishment  and 
Reformatitm,  p.  133. 
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prisoners,  according  to  the  principle  of  separate  cotifinenient  at 
hard  labor.'  It  was  to  be  erected  on  lands  adjacent  to  the  old 
state  prison  and  so  arranged  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  more 
cells  might  be  added  when  needed.  Joseph  Kaighn,  Charles 
Parker,  and  William  R.  Allen  were  appointed  commissioners 
to  have  charge  of  erecting  the  new  prison,  and  $130,000  were 
appropriated  toward  its  erection.  It  was  recommended  that  con- 
victs be  employed  as  far  as  possible  in  building  the  prison.'  It 
was  ordered  that  the  old  prison  be  converted  into  the  state 
arsenal,  as  had  previously  been  su^ested.' 

The  advocates  of  prison  reform  in  New  Jersey  were  as 
optimistic  in  their  anticipation  of  the  success  which  the  new 
system  would  achieve,  as  they  had  been  hopeless  of  reforming 
the  old  system  of  congregate  confinement.  Governor  Vrooni, 
who  was  serving  his  second  term  in  1834,  was  especially  hopeful 
over  the  prospects  of  the  new  system.  In  his  message  of  Oc- 
tober 29th,  1834,  he  expressed  himself  as  of  the  opinion  that 
the  new  prison  promised  to  be  the  best  in  the  United  States. 
Though  he  had  in  1830  warmly  advocated  the  adoption  of  the 
Aubum-Wethersfield  type  of  prison,  he  was  now  as  thoroughly 
in  favor  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  system.  So  effective  did  he 
believe  the  new  prison  system  to  be,  that  he  reported  that  thou^ 
the  new  prison  was  only  partially  constructed,  the  very  fear 
of  being  confined  therein  had  caused  a  marked  falling  off  in 
the  crimes  committed  in  New  Jersey.  The  Governor  expressed 
his  opinion  in  the  following  manner  regarding  this  truly  re- 
markable deterrent  virtue  which  was  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
Pennsylvania  system : 

"But  a  few  years  ago  there  were  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  &tty  con- 
victs widiit)  the  walls  at  one  time.  The  sensible  diminution  experienced 
within  the  last  two  years,  is  attributed  by  the  warden  to  the  fear  of  con- 
finement in  the  new  prison,  entertained  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  vio- 

"The  prison  was  actually  built  so  that  it  could  contain  192  cells.  See  the 
diagram  opposite  page  88. 

'J.  Harrison,  Compilation  of  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  1833,  pp.  443-444. 

'Acis  of  the  6ist  Legislature,  1837,  pp.  159-60.  Votes  of  the  Assembly, 
62d  General  Assembly,  1837,  PP-  1J-I4- 
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late  the  law.  That  this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  it  en- 
courages us  to  hope  that  the  number  of  prisoners  will  in  the  future  be 
permanently  lessened" 

The  Governor  summarized  his  reflections  as  to  the  anticipated 
reformatory  influences  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

"The  plan  of  solitai;  confinement,  with  labor,  adopted  by  the  State,  is 
gaining  friends  among  those  who  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  that  profitable  meditation  which  tends  to 
reform  the  unfortunate  convict,  reclaim  him  from  vice,  and  finally  restore 
him  to  the  bosom  of  sodety.  This  is  the  blessed  end  we  have  principally 
in  view ;  and  if  it  shall  be  attained  in  any  good  degree,  our  best  hopes  will 
be  reafized."* 

The  new  state  prison  was  opened  in  1836,  having  been  built 
at  an  initial  cost  of  $179,429.' 

The  joint  committee  on  the  state  prison,  in  its  first  annual 
report  after  the  new  prison  had  been  put  into  operation,  pre- 
sented a  most  favorable  view  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  new 
prison  system.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  been  a  conspicuous 
economic  success,  having  produced  a  net  balance  in  favor  of  the 
state,  including  the  salaries  of  officers,  of  $1,741.41  during  the 
first  year  of  its  operation,  as  compared  with  a  deficit  of  $1,352.31 
for  the  last  year  of  the  old  prison.  But  the  committee  was  even 
more  pleased  over  what  was  believed  to  be  its  unquestionable  re- 
formatory influence.  The  committee's  views  on  this  subject  were 
expressed  in  the  following  paragraph : 

^t  is,  however,  the  moral  condition  of  the  convicts,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  punishment,  which  afford  to  the  friends  of  humanity,  and  the  lovers  of 
the  social  order,  the  principal  recommendation  of  the  system ;  and  this  cannot 
but  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  those  liberal  pbilantbropists  who,  through  evil 
as  well  as  good  report,  firmly  sustained  their  onward  and  unwavering  course 
in  promoting  their  benevolent  object"  * 

'  Votes  of  the  Assembly,  spth  General  Assembly,  1834.  PP-  '4-15- 
'/ounio/  of  the  Legislative  Council,  61st  Session,  1837,  pp.  238-41.    A  de- 
scription of  the  new  prison  by  a  contemporary,  accompanied  by  elaborate 
drawings,  is  to  be  found  in  Detneti  and  Blouet,  Rapports  sur  Us  pinitenciers 
des  £tats-»nis,  Paris,  1837,  Appendix,  pp.  6stf. 
•  Voles  of  the  Assembly,  6ad  General  Assembly,  1837,  PP-  iSSff- 
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The  report  of  the  board  of  inspectors  of  the  state  prisoa  for 
the  same  year  (1837)  was  equally  optimistic*  This  document 
is  probably  the  best  expression  of  the  extreme  satisfaction  which 
was  felt  in  New  Jersey  over  the  newly  adopted  prison  system. 
The  superiority  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  system  of  solitary  con- 
finement in  every  sense,  moral,  disciplinary,  hygienic,  and 
economic  was  duly  emphasized,  and  it  was  confidently  supposed 
that  the  problems  of  prison  administration  in  New  Jersey  had 
been  satisfactorily  solved,  as  far  as  they  involved  the  choice 
of  a  system  of  prison  administration.  The  following  excerpt 
from  the  report  of  the  inspectors  is  one  of  the  most  confident 
statements  of  the  disciplinary  and  reformatory  value  of  solitary 
confinement : 

"Amongst  the  numerous  advantages  of  this  system,  the  following  m^t 
be  mentioned.  The  isolated  situation  of  the  convict,  afiords  the  keeper  the 
veiy  best  opportunity  to  study  and  know  his  disposition,  his  diantcter  and 
his  propensities,  and  to  regulate  his  treatment  of  him  accordin^ilr;  beNdes, 
there  b  no  means  by  which  any  of  the  convicts,  in  the  adjoining  cells,  can 
interfere  with,  or  operate  against,  this  judicious  course  of  treatment;  add  to 
this,  the  strict  privation  of  intercourse,  from  every  human  being,  except  the 
officers  in  the  daily  discharge  of  thdr  duties  or  the  casual  appeaiance  of 
an  'official  visitor* ;  the  unhappy  man,  cut  oS  thus  from  the  worl4  is  thrown 
back  upon  himself,  and  sooner  or  later  the  'monitor'  placed  within  will  speak. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  have  witnessed,  (in  a  visit  to  one  of  the  cells  but  a  few 
days  since)  the  powerful  athletic  frame  tremble  in  agony,  and  the  big  pearly 
drops  steal  down  the  manly  cheek,  whilst  the  consdence-stricken  convict,  in 
deep  distress  of  mind,  related  to  us  his  first  departure  from  the  path  of  du^, 
in  'despising  a  mother's  advice,'  and  'disregarding  a  father's  authority';  and 
this,  the  small  commencement  of  a  career  of  crime,  which  has  terminated  in 
the  lonely  cell  of  a  prison. 

"In  solitary  confinement  here,  every  prisoner  who  can  read,  has  placed 
within  his  reach  'the  Word  of  Life,  which  is  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation ;' 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  not  a  few  of  these  unfortunate  men, 
peruse  it  daily  to  advantage,  as  their  orderly  conduct  abundantly  testifies." 

So  optimistic  were  the  inspectors  regarding  the  potentialities 
of  the  newly  adopted  system  of  prison  administration  and  disci- 
pline that  they  asserted  their  belief  that  it  would  soon  be  the  "only 
one  known  to  civilized  society."  The  inspectors  thus  simimarized 
their  opinion  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  system : 
'Ibid.,  pp.  64-74.    See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  445-53. 
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"We  are  sincerely  dcurous  to  sec  every  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  this 
infant  institution,  removed  out  of  the  way;  considering,  as  we  do,  tiiat 
the  Pennsylvania  system  of  separate  confinement,  with  labor  and  instruction, 
adopted  here,  is  likely,  ere  long,  to  be  the  only  one  known  to  civilized  so- 
ciety. At  this  period  of  its  existence  here,  it  requires  cautious,  mild  treat- 
ment Our  hope  for  its  welfare  is  in  the  comtnned  wisdom  of  an  intelligent 
Lei^slature,  every  member  of  which  is  its  particular  guardian;  who  we 
donbt  not  will  extend  to  it  that  fostering  care,  which,  under  a  benign  and 
gracious  Providence,  may  render  its  salutary  discipline  signally  instrument 
tal  is  restoring  to  society  many  of  those  wanderers  from  the  path  of  virtue 
and  of  peace,  reformed  and  amended,  living  monuments  of  the  wisdom,  be- 
nevolence, and  humanity  of  its  fomiders.'" 

Unfortunately,  they  were  mistaken,  and  the  new  Pennsyl- 
vania system  had  an  even  shorter  existence  in  New  Jersey  than 
did  the  older  congregate  system,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
New  Jersey  clung  to  the  Pennsylvania  system  longer  than  any 
other  state  except  Pennsylvania  itself. 


II.  The  Trial  and  Failure  of  the  Pennsylvania  System 
OK  Prison  Administration  in  New  Jersey,  1836-1860. 

I.  GENERAL  TENDENCIES  IN  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
SYSTEM  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  in  New  Jersey  in  its 
broadest  a£^>ect5  is  essentially  the  record  of  the  gradual  and  re- 
luctant recognition  of  its  failure.  By  1838  the  reports  of  the 
prison  officials  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  a  decline  in  that 
exaberant  optimism  that  had  characterized  the  period  of  the  con- 
struction and  opening  of  the  new  prison.  In  his  annual  report 
of  1838,  the  keeper  admitted  that  the  newly  adopted  system  of 
solitary  confinement  apparently  had  little  influence  in  decreasing 
the  amount  of  crime  committed  within  the  state.^ 

In  their  report  of  November  5,  1839,  the  board  of  inspectors 
stated  that  while  the  experiences  of  the  past  year  had  not  shaken 
their  confidence  in  the  system  of  solitary  confinement,  yet  candor 

'IMd,  p.  74- 

'  Votes  of  the  Assembly,  63d  General  Assembly,  1838,  pp.  45-7, 
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demanded  that  they  admit  that  the  mental  and  physical  health  of 
the  prisoners  had  been  impaired  to  a  certain  degree  as  a  result  of 
this  type  of  imprisonment.  They  held,  however,  that  the  lack 
of  opporttmity  for  vicious  association  was  important  enough  to 
offset  the  unhygienic  aspects  of  solitary  confinement.* 

But  the  most  vigorous  and  intelligent  assaults  upon  the  new 
system  came  from  the  prison  physician,  James  B.  Coleman,  whose 
persistent  and  unanswerable  criticism  of  the  detrimental  physical 
and  mental  effects  of  solitary  confinement  did  more  than  any- 
thing else,  except  the  economic  failure  of  the  new  prison,  to 
cause  the  ultimate  relinquishment  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  in 
New  Jersey.^  His  annual  report  for  1839  is  an  admirable  analy- 
sis of  the  fundamental  defects  in  the  system  of  solitary  confine- 
ment. He  pointed  out  the  deteriorating  effect  of  solitary  con- 
finement on  the  physical  health  of  the  prisoners  throu^  the  im- 
possibility of  taking  normal  methods  of  exercise.  But  even 
worse  was  its  effect  upon  the  mental  health  of  the  prisoners,  it 
leading  to  solitary  vices  and  mental  degeneration.  The  choice 
between  the  congregate  and  the  solitary  type  of  confinement,  he 
held,  was  fundamentally  the  problem  as  to  whether  vicious  asso- 
ciation is  more  to  be  deplored  than  mental  and  physical  deterio- 
ration.   He  said : 

"It  is  for  others  to  determine  whether  the  old  discipline,  hardening  the 
vicious  in  their  crimes  while  it  preserves  lie  body  in  its  full  vigor,  so  that 
at  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  the  convict  may  go  forth  a  more  accom- 
plished rogue  than  he  entered  the  prison,  is  to  be  preferred  to  another,  which, 
while  it  subdues  the  evil  passions,  almost  paralyzing  them  for  want  of  exer- 
cise, leaves  the  individual,  if  still  %  rogue,  one  who  may  be  easily  detected." ' 

In  this  report  for  1841,  Dr.  Coleman  reported  that  experiments 
in  putting  prisoners  together  in  cells  had  had  a  beneficial  physical 
and  mental  effect.  He  also  pointed  out  the  dangerous  possibili- 
ties which  lurked  in  the  practice  of  pardoning  the  insane  to  get 
them  out  of  the  prison,  and  correctly  insisted  upon  the  correla- 

'  Journal  of  the  Legislative  CoHncU,  6r(th  Session,  183ft  PP-  ?6-9- 

'  See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  457-62. 

'Jovrtvai  of  the  Legislative  Council,  64th  Sesuon,  1830,  pp.  80-83. 
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tion  between  mental  defects  and  crime.  He  quoted  at  length 
from  Dr.  Combe,  a  leading  psychologist  of  that  period,  as  sub- 
stantiatit^  his  claim  that  solitary  confinement  operated  against 
the  instinctive  human  tendency  to  associate,  and  resulted  in  men- 
tal deterioration.' 

His  report  for  1843  made  it  clear  that  everything  which  was 
possible  "within  the  law,"  and  much  that  was  not  legally  permis- 
sible, was  being  done  to  avoid  carrying  out  a  strict  application  of 
the  system  of  solitary  confinement.  In  other  words,  at  this  early 
period,  it  was  apparent  that  the  Pennsylvania  system  had  been 
abandoned  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  though  it  was  long 
after  adhered  to  in  theory.  He  also  pointed  out  the  diflnculties 
which  came  from  the  presence  of  insane  prisoners  whose  outcries 
disturbed  the  minds  and  discipline  of  the  other  prisoners.' 

Dr.  Coleman  remained  an  implacable  enemy  of  the  system  of 
solitary  confinement  during  his  whole  term  of  office,  reiterating 
year  after  year  the  facts  and  arguments  which  have  been  pre- 
sented above. 

Dr.  Coleman  was  not  alone  in  his  condemnation  of  the  system. 
Even  the  board  of  inspectors,  as  early  as  1840,  betrayed  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  board  in  1837,  and 
admitted  that  there  was  little  evidence  that  the  system  of  solitary 
confinement  was  producing  any  moral  reformation  of  the  pris- 
oners. While  they  were  convinced  that  it  was  better  adapted  for 
this  purpose  than  other  systems,  they  agreed  that  the  exponents 
of  the  system  had  claimed  quite  impossible  results  from  it  as  to 
its  disciplinary,  reformatory,  and  economic  virtues.  They  pro- 
tested against  giving  long  term  sentences  under  this  system  of 
confinement,  holding  that  ten  years  of  solitary  confinement  was 
enough  to  destroy  the  strongest  constitution.' 

From  this  time  to  the  dose  of  the  "fifties,"  the  reports  of  the 
inspectors  and  of  the  joint  committees  of  the  legislature,  in  so  far 

*  Votes  of  the  Astembly,  66th  General  Assembly,  1841,  pp.  189-92. 

'Ibid,  68th  General  Assembly,  1843,  pp.  170-71-  For  typical  reports  of  Dr. 
Coleman,  see  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  457-62. 

'  Votes  of  the  Assembly,  65th  General  Assembly,  1840-^1,  pp.  212-1&  See 
Documents,  Part  11,  pp.  453-7. 
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as  they  related  to  the  effects  of  the  system  of  solitary  confiiie- 
ment,  monotonously  repeated  the  same  criticisms,  namely,  that 
while  the  system  was  actually  accomplishing  practically  nothing 
that  had  been  claimed  for  it  in  the  beginning,  nevertheless,  it  was 
the  most  perfect  in  existence.  Its  failure  to  accomplish  the 
desired  results  was  not  usually  correctly  ascribed  to  the  inherent 
defects  of  the  system,  so  clearly  exposed  by  Dr.  Coleman,  nor 
to  the  fact  that  overcrowding  and  inefficient  administration  pre- 
vented the  system  from  having  a  fair  opportunity  to  exhibit  its 
virtues  in  New  Jersey,  but  was  attributed  to  that  ever-present 
refuge  for  personal  incompetence — "an  overruling  Providence." 

Not  only  was  the  system  of  solitary  confinement  an  adminis- 
trative and  disciplinary  failure  in  New  Jersey,  but  it  also  soon 
became  an  economic  failure.  Though  it  had  started  by  creating 
a  surplus  over  expenses,  by  the  "fifties"  a  deficit  was  the  rule, 
and  this  increased  steadily  until  by  the  middle  of  that  decade  the 
enemies  of  the  "solitary"  system  were  able  to  enlist  the  economic 
argument  on  their  side.^ 

Notice  that  the  Pennsylvania  system  was  doomed  in  New  Jer- 
sey, came  in  the  annual  message  of  Governor  Rodman  M.  Price 
in  January,  1857,  in  which  the  administrative  and  economic  fail- 
ure of  that  system  was  frankly  admitted.  He  summed  up  his 
views  as  follows : 

"No  revenue  has  been  derived  from  the  State  Prison ;  bdeed,  it  is  becom- 
ing a  heavy  charge  upon  the  state.  My  observation  is  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  prison  discipline  is  inhuman,  and  has  practically  failed  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  its  establishment— the  better  to  reform  convicts — beside  b«ng 
more  expensive  than  the  old  system  of  the  workhouse.  My  clear  judgment  is 
that  the  system  should  be  changed.  Solitary  confinement  has  a  prejudicial 
influence,  mentally  and  physically."  * 

A  Special  legislative  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  this 
part  of  the  governor's  message.  Its  report  is  important  as  mark- 
ing the  last  official  defence  of  the  system  of  solitary  confinement 
in  New  Jersey.    The  burden  of  the  argiunents  of  the  committee 

'Appendix  to  the  House  Journal,  1856,  Document  E,  pp.  J-*-    The  balance 
against  the  prison  in  this  year  was  $6,323. 
*  Annual  Message  of  the  Governor,  1857,  p.  9. 
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was  die  valid  contention  that  the  Pennsylvania  system  had  not 
received  a  fair  trial  in  New  Jersey  owing  to  the  imperfect  physi- 
cal equipment  of  the  prison  and  the  interference  of  political  con- 
siderations with  fefficient  administration.  If  the  Pennsylvania 
system  in  New  Jersey  had  been  a  failure,  it  was  maintained  by 
the  committee  that  such  fact  had  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  value 
of  the  system  itself  when  scientifically  and  methodically  con- 
ducted.' 

However,  the  views  of  the  governor  prevailed  and  the  act 
of  March  i8,  1858,  allowed  the  re-establishment  of  workshops 
and  the  congregate  system  of  employment,^  though  little  was 
accomplished  by  the  state  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the 
shop  system  until  the  passage  of  the  acts  of  March  22,  i860,  and 
February  16,  1861,  which  made  appropriations  for  carrying  this 
work  into  execution.  The  practical  activities  taken  in  this  direc- 
tion were  inspired,  to  a  large  degree,  by  the  attacks  upon  the 
old  system  by  Governors  William  A.  Newell,  and  Charles  S. 
Olden,  the  successors  of  Governor  Price. 


2.   THE  LEGAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES  DURING  THE 
PERIOD  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SYSTEM. 

The  legal  phases  of  the  history  of  the  prison  system  during 
the  domination  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  in  New  Jersey  were 
not  particularly  important. 

The  penal  code,  first  framed  in  1796,  and  re-enacted  with  no 
vital  changes  in  1829,  was  embodied  with  no  very  significant 
alteration  in  the  "revision  of  1846,"  The  only  important  varia- 
tions were  a  slight  decrease  in  the  employment  of  the  death 
penalty  and  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  use  of  imprison- 
ment as  a  substitute.'  The  penal  code  embodied  in  the  act  of 
April  16,  1846.  commuted  the  death  penalty  for  a  second  con- 

'  Fo(«  of  the  Assembly,  8ist  General  Assembly,  1857,  pp.  6ssf f.  See  Docu- 
ments, Part  II,  pp.  474-7- 

'Aels  of  the  Bind  Legiilalure,  1858,  p.  453.    See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp. 
479-So. 
'Revised  Statutes  of  New  Jersey,  1847,  pp.  256-284. 
7  P 
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viction  of  manslaughter,  sodomy,  rape,  arson,  burglary,  robbery, 
and  forgery,  which  had  been  prescribed  in  the  codes  of  1796 
and  1829,  into  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  double  the  dura- 
tion of  the  first  sentence. 

The  evils  of  the  antiquated  system  of  imprisonment  for  debt 
which  had  in  part  called  into  existence  the  New  Jersey  Howard 
Society  of  1833,  and  for  years  incurred  the  wrath  of  Louis 
Dwight  and  his  associates  of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  So- 
ciety, were  done  away  with  by  the  law  of  April  15,  1846,  which 
forbade  imprisonment  for  debt  save  in  cases  of  palpable  fraud.^ 

When  the  new  constitution  for  the  state  was  adopted  in  1844, 
the  offices  of  principal  keeper  and  inspector  of  the  state  prison 
were  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  thus  preventing  any  change 
in  their  term  of  office  or  method  of  selection  through  statutory 
law.    It  was  provided  that : 

"The  state  treasurer  and  the  keeper  and  inspectors  of  the  state  prison  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  senate  and  general  assembly  in  joint  meeting. 

"They  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  shall 
be  qualified  into  office."  * 

The  legal  basis  of  the  administration  of  the  state  prison  was 
organized  by  the  law  of  February  27,  1838,  and  was  re-estab- 
lished in  the  "Act  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the 
State  Prison,"  of  April  16,  1846.'  This  act  of  1846  iiad  no 
great  significance,  however,  as  it  did  little  more  than  to  re-enact, 
in  a  general  way,  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  1829  and  1838 
regarding  the  choice,  election,  and  duties  of  the  officers  of  the 
state  prison,  though,  of  course,  tt  could  not  provide  for  the 
choice  of  the  keeper  and  the  inspectors,  whose  selection  had  been 
regulated  by  the  newly  adopted  constitution.*  The  only  changes 
introduced  by  the  laws  of  1838  and  1846  related  to  the  details 
of  the  routine  of  prison  administration,  which  had  to  be  altered 
to  some  extent  in  being  adapted  to  the  Pennsylvania  system. 

'  Revised  Statutes  of  New  Jersey,  1847,  pp.  323-325. 
'  Constitution  of  New  Jersey,  1844,  Art.  VII,  Sec.  ii,  par.  3. 
'  Elmer,  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  1838,  pp.  392f f .    Revised  Stat- 
utes of  Nete  Jersey,  1847,  pp.  302-313. 
'Revised  Statutes  of  New  Jersey,  1847,  pp.  302-313. 
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The  act  of  February  9,  1848,  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  a  moral  instructor  and  a  teacher  at  a  salary  of  $400  per  year.' 
Previous  to  this  time,  the  religious  services  at  the  prison  bad 
been  conducted  by  clergymen  who  had  either  volunteered  their 
services  or  had  been  scantily  paid  by  the  paltry  appropriations 
provided  for  this  purpose  by  the  legislature,  and  by  contribu- 
tions from  philanthropic  citizens  of  New  Jersey  and  from  the 
Prison  Discipline  Society  of  Boston. 

The  remaining  act  of  importance  relating  to  the  state  prison 
in  this  period  was  that  of  March  18,  1858,  which  provided  for 
the  legal  termination  of  the  system  of  solitary  confinement  in 
New  Jersey  by  allowing  the  revival  of  the  system  of  congregate 
workshops.' 

3.  THE   INDUSTRIAL    HISTORY   OP   THE    PENNSYLVANIA    SYSTEU 
IN   NEW  JERSEY. 

The  legal  foundations  of  the  organization  of  the  industrial 
operations  of  the  prison  were  laid  by  the  act  of  February  27, 
1838,  and  repeated  without  any  significant  changes  in  the  act  of 
April  16,  1846.  It  was  enacted  that  each  prisoner  on  every  day 
except  Sunday  should  be  kept  "strictly  at  hard  work,  of  some 
sort  in  which  the  work  is  least  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  ignorance, 
n^lect  or  obstinancy,  and  in  which  the  materials  cannot  be 
easily  embezzled  or  destroyed,"  The  principal  keeper  was  vested 
with  the  powers  and  duties  of  industrial  manager  of  the  state 
prison,  being  required  to  provide  the  stock  and  implements  neces- 
sary for  the  industrial  operations  of  the  prison,  and  being  author- 
ized to  receive  all  payments  for  prison-made  products  and  for 
the  contracted  labor  of  the  prisoners.  In  addition  to  acting 
himself  as  a  selling  agent  for  the  prison,  the  principal  keeper 
was  authorized  to  appoint  such  additional  selling  agents  as  he 
deemed  necessary  who  should  receive  a  commission  on  all  sales. 
The  principal  keeper  was  further  authorized  to  contract  with 
any  person  for  the  labor  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  convicts  in  the 

'  Acts  of  the  fznd  Legislafvre,  1848,  p.  255. 
•  Acts  of  the  Sttid  Legislature,  ifeS,  p.  453- 
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prison.  Definite  legal  provision  was  thus  made  for  both  ihe 
public  account  and  the  contract  systems  in  the  acts  of  1838  and 
1846.  Some  legal  provision  was  also  made  for  the  state  use 
system  by  the  clause  which  decreed  that  as  far  as  possible  the 
prison  should  be  supplied  with  prison-made  products.  It  was 
provided  that  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  should  be  determined 
by  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  men.  A  separate  account  was  tu 
be  opened  for  each  prisoner  and  he  was  to  receive  the  benefit 
from  all  surplus  labor  or  overwork  when  the  total  product  of 
his  labor  exceeded  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  industrial  activities  of  the  prison  was  governed  by 
the  provision  that  the  principal  keeper  might  appoint  industrial  in- 
structors when  the  labor  was  conducted  on  the  public  account 
system,  and  that  the  contractors  might  bring  in  instructors  for 
the  industries  which  were  conducted  by  them.* 

Under  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  solitary  confinement  in 
cells  and  the  carrying  on  of  all  industries  within  individual  cells. 
the  industrial  operations  of  the  prison  were  necessarily  those  sim- 
ple and  elementary  activities  which  could  be  conducted  in  the 
isolation  of  separate  cells.  Chair-making,  weaving,  and  shoe- 
making  (cordwaining)  were  the  chief,  and  almost  the  only,  pro- 
ductive industries  during  the  twenty  years  of  the  operation  if 
the  Pennsylvania  system  in  New  Jersey,  chair-making  being  the 
most  profitable  of  the  three.  The  nature  and  condition  of  the 
industries  may  be  gathered  from  the  financial  statements  of 
1845  and  1853,  two  normal  years.  In  1845  the  net  income  from 
the  chair-making  industry  was  $7,153;  from  weaving,  $2,301; 
and  from  shoe-making,  $1,713.*  In  1853  the  net  return  from 
the  chair-making  industry  was  $11,622;  from  shoe-making. 
$6,200;  and  from  weaving,  $853.'    As  will  be  pointed  out  below. 

'  Elmer,  Digest  of  the  Lauss  of  New  Jersey,  1838,  pp.  sgaf f .  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  New  Jersey,  1847,  PP.  302ff. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1S45,  in  Senate  Journal,  1S46,  pp.  28, 

18S,  191.    The  salaries  in  1845  aggregated  $5,576,  and  the  total  loss  sustained, 

including  salaries,  was  $294. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  Slate  Prison,  1853,  pp.  7-15,  in  Appendix  to   ihe 

I  Senate  Journal,  1854,  Document  B.    The  prison  was  a  total  loss  in  1853.  in- 

': :  duding:  salaries,  of  $4,962.     For  the  details  of  prison  industry  during  this 

;    period  see  Documents,  Part  11,  pp.  467-74, 
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the  products  from  these  industries  were  chiefly  contracted  for 
in  advance. 

From  this  brief  summary  of  the  nature  of  the  industries  of 
the  prison  during  this  period  attention  may  be  turned  to  the 
method  by  which  they  were  organized  and  administered. 

At  the  outset,  the  abolition  of  the  workshops  carried  with  it 
a  partial  decline  in  the  application  of  the  old  contract  or  "piece- 
price"  system  and  an  increased  reliance  upon  the  public  account 
system,  namely,  the  direction  of  the  work  of  the  convicts  by  the 
prison  officials,  and  the  sale  of  the  finished  products  to  outsiders 
to  defray,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  prison.*  As  has  already  been  shown,  this  plan  was  at  first 
financially  successful,  paying  a  surplus  into  the  state  treasury  of 
over  $1,700  in  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  new  prison.' 
However,  the  difficulties  of  overseeing  the  work  when  performed 
by  many  isolated  individuals,  the  lack  of  any  distinct  financial 
agent  or  industrial  manager,  and  the  accumulation  of  bad 
debts,  caused  the  ultimate  downfall  of  the  industrial  system. 
By  1840  the  annual  loss  of  the  state  prison  had  reached  $15,883. 
including  salaries.'  The  inspectors  were  alarmed  at  the  condition 
and  earnestly  advised  the  appointment  of  a  financial  agent,  as 
authorized  by  the  law  of  February  27,  1838,  to  aid  the  keeper  in 
selling  the  prison-made  goods  and  in  collecting  the  debts  owing 
the  prison.*  However,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  make  a  more 
sweeping  change,  and  from  1841  to  1858  the  contract  system, 
which  had  existed  along  with  the  public  account  system,  was 
much  more  extensively  employed,  the  contractors  furnishing 
the  raw  material  and  then  taking  the  finished  product,  thus 
relieving  the  prison  officials  of  the  trouble  of  finding  a  market 
for  the  prison-made  goods."    There  is  little  evidence  that  any 

'  Report  of  ike  Board  of  Inspectors,  November  6,  1837,  in  Journal  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  1838,  pp,  7i-8a  Votes  of  the  Assembly,  6sth  General  As- 
sembly, 1840,  p.  248. 

'Journal  of  the  Legislative  CouncU,  1838,  p.  73. 

'  See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp,  465-6. 

*  Votes  of  Ike  Assembly,  65th  General  Assembly,  1840.  pp.  212-16,  246-49. 

*  Ibid,  66th  General  Assembly,  1841,  p.  42. 
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extensive  application  was  made  of  the  crude  contract  system  of 
leasing  outright  the  labor  of  a  large  number  of  the  prisoners, 
whose  industrial  activities  were  to  be  entirely  conducted  and 
supervised  by  agents  of  the  contractors,  as  became  the  rule  after 
i860.  In  his  report  of  1844  the  keeper  stated  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  by  his  predecessor  to  lease  out  the  labor  of  fifty 
men  to  Howe  and  Co.  of  New  York  for  the  making  of  shoes, 
but  that  the  experiment  had  proved  subversive  of  the  discipline 
of  the  prison  and  had  been  terminated  early  in  his  incumbency 
of  the  office.^  The  "piece-price"  form  of  the  contract  sys- 
tem, supplemented  by  the  public  account  system,  appears  to  have 
been  the  typical  mode  of  industrial  administration  of  the  state 
prison  during  most  of  the  period  of  the  trial  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  in  New  Jersey. 

For  the  most  of  the  decade  after  1S41,  except  for  temporary 
fluctuations  due  to  the  general  industrial  conditions  in  the  coun- 
try, the  finances  of  the  prison  were  maintained  on  a  fairly  satis- 
'factory  basis.  By  1847  the  total  loss  including  salaries  was 
only  $1,000,  and  in  1848  it  was  proudly  reported  that  the  prison 
was  earning  more  than  ever  before  in  its  history.*  But  this 
period  of  prosperity  was  short-lived.  The  overcrowding  of  the 
cells,  and  the  interference  of  politics  with  efficient  administration, 
together  with  fundamental  difficulties  in  the  administration  of 
the  industrial  system,  soon  cut  dovm  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
prison  and  by  1856  the  institution  was  again  becoming  a  seri- 
ous loss  to  the  state.  In  that  year  the  balance  against  the  prison 
was  $8,322,  in  addition  to  salaries  aggregating  over  $io,ooo,* 
The  panic  of  1857  "came  upon  the  heels"  of  this  industrial  decline 
in  the  prison,  and  the  period  of  the  passing  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  was  one  of  serious  economic  loss  to  the  state. 

The  failure  of  both  the  public  account  and  the  contract  sys- 
tems of  employment,  when  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
individual  labor  of  convicts  isolated  in  their  cells,  led  to  a 

'  Annuat  Report  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Slate  Prison,  1844,  in  Senate  Journal, 
1645.  PP'  264-266. 
'  Voles  of  Ike  Assembly,  72nd  General  Assembly,  1848,  p.  36. 
'Appendix  to  the  Journal  of  the  House.  1856,  Doe.  E.,  pp.  5-6. 
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movement  to  restore  the  system  of  congregate  employment  in 
workshops,  which  had  existed  on  a  small  scale  dtiring  the  period 
of  this  first  state  prison.  Legal  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  congregate  workshops  was  made  by  the  law  of  March  18, 
1858,  which  appropriated  $500  for  the  construction  of  prison 
workshops,  and  decreed  that  "the  keeper  of  the  state  prison 
is  hereby  authorized  from  time  to  time  to  employ  in  the  said 
workshops  as  many  of  the  convicts  in  the  said  prison  as  may 
be  deemed  expedient  for  the  interests  of  the  institution."  ^ 
Action  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  was  urged 
by  Governor  William  A.  Newell  in  his  message  of  1859.  He 
advised  the  building  of  workshops  and  a  more  extensive  em- 
ployment of  the  practice  of  disposing  of  convict  labor  to  con- 
tractors. He  further  advised  that  workhouses  be  constructed 
in  connection  with  the  county  jails  and  that  the  "short  termers" 
be  transferred  there  from  the  state  prison.^  The  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature  on  this  part  of  the  governor's  message 
entirely  concurred  in  these  opinions  of  the  governor  and  unani- 
mously recommended  the  re-establishment  of  the  congregate 
workshop  system  which  had  been  legally  authorized  by  the  act 
of  the  previous  year.' 

In  his  message  of  the  following  year,  Governor  Newell  stated 
that  contractors  themselves  had  erected  some  workshops  within 
the  prison  yard  and  that  even  this  partial  re-establishment  of 
the  workshop  system  had  proved  a  success.  He  vigorously 
recommended  a  state  appropriation  to  carry  on  the  necessary 
work  of  building  more  workshops,  so  that  all  available  convicts 
might  be  employed.*  The  inspectors  reiterated  the  Governor's 
opinions  and  recommendations,  and  the  keeper  reported  that, 
even  with  this  incomplete  establishment  of  the  workshop  sys- 
tem, the  prison  had  earned  $1,089  over  the  expenses  of  main- 
tenance, exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  the  prison  officials  which 

'Acts  of  the  Sid  LegislatttTt,  1858,  p.  453- 

*  Appendix  to  the  Journal  of  the  Senate.  1859,  pp.  8-10. 
•Itrid,  pp.  3S2-3-    See  Dcxniments,  Part  II,  pp.  477-g. 

*  Ilnd.,  1861^  pp.  9-13. 
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aggregated  over  $13,000.'  These  vigorous  recommendations 
met  with  some  degree  of  response  from  the  legislature  and  the 
act  of  March  22,  i85o,  appropriated  $17,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  wing  and  new  workshops,  and  further  appropriation 
of  $2,243  f(^)'  the  same  purpose  was  made  by  the  act  of  February 
:6,  i86i.^  As  the  system  of  solitary  confinement  at  night  was 
continued,  in  so  far  as  it  was  possible  in  view  of  the  limited 
capacity  of  the  prison,  it  is  not  inaccurate  to  say  that  these  acts, 
in  fact,  established  the  Auburn  system  of  congregate  work  by 
day  and  isolation  by  night,  which  had  been  rejected  in  favor 
of  the  Pennsylvania  system  in  1833.  Along  with  this  adoption 
of  the  congregate  workshops  there  went  an  almost  complete  adop- 
tion and  acceptance  of  the  system  of  leasing  outright  the  labor  of 
the  convicts  to  contractors.* 


4.   PRISON    DISCIPLINE   AND   ADMINISTRATION    UNDER    THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  SYSTEM. 

The  legal  organization  of  prison  administration  and  discipline 
was  furnished  by  the  general  organizing  law  of  February  27. 
1838,  which  provided  for  the  regulation  of  the  newly  constructed 
prison.  However,  the  provisions  of  this  law  were  by  no  means 
new  or  original,  being  little  more  than  a  slight  revision  of  the 
law  of  1829,  so  changed  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  system  of 
solitary  confinement.  The  general  provisions  as  to  the  nature, 
choice  and  tenure  of  the  official  force  were  practically  unchanged. 
The  general  supervision  of  the  prison  was  vested,  as  before,  in  a 
board  of  inspectors  elected  yearly  by  the  joint-session  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  chief  executive  officer  was  the  principal  keeper, 
chosen  annually,  as  under  the  regulation  of  the  law  of  1829,  by 
the  same  joint-session  that  elected  the  inspectors.  It  was  enacted 
that  the  principal  keeper  should  visit  each  occupied  cell  twice 

■  Ibid.,  pp.  454-s,  458.  473-484- 

'Aets  of  the  84th  Legislature,  i86<^  pp.  600-fei ;   Acts  of  the  Sstk  Legis- 
lature, 1861,  p.  29. 
'Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1861,  pp.  ft  17-18;  1862,  p.  10. 
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weekly  and  that  he  should  assign  a  certain  number  of  prisoners 
to  each  deputy  who  should  visit  each  prisoner  assigned  to  him 
in  his  cell  three  times  daily.  The  salient  "solitar/'  and  "silent" 
characteristics  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  were  thoroughly 
safeguarded  from  a  legal' standpoint,  though  the  taw  was  little 
respected  after  a  few  years  of  the  trial  of  the  system.  It  was 
decreed  that  no  prisoner  should  be  taken  from  his  cell  except 
to  save  his  life,  and  then  only  upon  the  certificate  of  the  physician 
that  such  action  was  necessary.  Even  in  such  a  case  it  was 
ordered  that  the  greatest  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
any  association  with  another  prisoner.  It  was  also  explicitly  en- 
acted  that  no  keeper  or  deputy  should  enter  into  any  conversation 
whatever  with  any  prisoner  beyond  what  was  absolutely  indispen- 
sible  to  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  prison  administration.  The 
only  opportunity  for  conversation  which  was  legally  permissible 
was  with  propwly  certified  clergymen,  who  might  be  admitted 
"to  guide  and  intensify  the  commimion  of  each  prisoner  with  his 
soul  and  Saviour."  ' 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  in  connection  with  Dr.  Cole- 
man's cricitisms  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  that  the  legal  pro- 
visions for  solitary  confinement  were  little  respected.  By  1841 
the  increase  of  insanity  and  nervous  and  physical  "breakdowns" 
among  the  prisoners  led  to  the  practice  of  putting  two  prisoners 
in  a  cell,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  became  a  general  custom 
to  allow  a  limited  degree  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  thou^ 
these  departures  from  the  prescribed  legal  course  of  administra- 
tion occurred  only  in  the  case  of  those  in  a  serious  condition  of 
health,  and  so  were  not  adequate  to  solving  the  problem  of  asso- 
ciation or  exercise  for  the  general  prison  population."  The  fail- 
ure to  provide  for  a  proper  exercising  space  in  the  second  state 
prison  at  Trenton  was  undoubtedly  a  primary  cause  of  the  speedy 

'  Elmer,  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  1838,  pp.  392ff.  Cf.  Voles  of 
Assembly,  S7th  General  Assembly,  1832-3.  pp.  1*2-153;  ^W"*.,  62d  General 
Assembly,  1837,  pp.  64-74;  Report  of  the  Moral  lnslr»ctor,  i8S2,  in  Appendix 
to  the  Jouma!  of  the  Senate,  1852,  pp.  17S-181.  See  Documents,  Part  II, 
pp.  462-5. 

'  Voles  of  the  Assembly,  1841,  pp.  189-192. 
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decline  and  failure  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  in  New  Jersey,  as 
compared  with  its  long  existence  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1829. 

But  considerations  of  mental  and  physical  hygiene  were  not  the 
only  cause  of  the  rapid  abaijdonment  of  the  strict  and  literal  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  solitary  confinement  in  the  prison  at 
Trenton.  The  prison  population  had  increased  by  1845  to  such  a 
degree  that  all  the  available  cells  were  occupied,  and  from  that 
time  on,  the  multiple  occupation  of  the  cells  became  the  rule  until 
the  abandonment  of  the  system.*  By  r86o  there  were  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  prisoners  in  the  prison  to  be  confined  in  one 
hundred  and  eighty  available  cells.^  Thus  the  very  pressure  of 
physical  circumstances  prevented  any  long  and  thorough  appli- 
cation of  the  Pennsylvania  system  in  New  Jersey,  though  it  was 
tried  long  enough  to  prove  that  it  was  bound  to  be  a  failure  when 
conducted  without  adequate  exercising  facilities. 

There  is  little  extant  evidence  available  regarding  the  inflic- 
tion of  punishment  in  the  prison  under  the  Pennsylvania  system. 
The  legal  maximum  of  six  days  in  a  dark  cell  on  bread  and  water, 
which  had  been  enacted  in  the  law  of  1798,  was  retained  in  that 
of  1838  and  that  of  1846.  It  seems  safe  to  generalize  to  the 
effect  that  excessive  punishments  were  not  practiced  during  any 
considerable  portion  of  this  period.  There  is  little  mention  of 
any  such  occurrences  in  the  contemporary  literature,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  activity  of  prison  reform  associations  at  this 
time  would  have  brought  such  abuses  to  the  public  notice  if  they 
had  existed.  The  cases  of  inhuman  punishment  reported  by  the 
Commission  on  Prison  Discipline  in  1869  probably  indicate  a 
reversion  to  the  policy  of  inflicting  harsh  punishments  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  existence  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  in  New 
Jersey.  In  1846  shower-baths  were  adopted  in  the  prison  as  a 
method  of  punishment  which  was  designed  as  a  more  humane 

'Appendix   to   the  Journal  of  the  Senate,   1852,  p.   170;    Appendix  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Senate,  1856,  Document  E,  p.  17. 
^Appendix  to  the  Journal  of  the  Senate,  i860,  p.  467. 
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substitute  for  the  dungeon.    They  were  given  up  two  years  later, 
however,  as  too  dangerous  to  be  extensively  employed.^ 


5.   TENDENCIES    IN    PRISON    REFORM    1836-1860. 

a.  General  Reform  Movements. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  history  of  the  penal  institu- 
tions of  New  Jersey  during  the  era  of  the  Pennsylvania  system 
was  the  prominence  of  movements  for  prison  reform.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  prison  reform  was  first  assuming  serious  pro- 
portions in  Europe,  and  the  advanced  American  experiments 
in  penal  institutions  were  the  object  of  admiring  investigation 
by  the  foremost  figures  in  European  penal  reform.  This  inter- 
action between  the  more  enlightened  individuals  and  associations 
of  both  continents  was  reflected  in  America  by  the  activities  of 
the  influential  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society,  which  was  coun- 
try-wif'e  in  its  activities  from  1826-1853,  ^nd  in  the  various 
state  organizations  for  prison  reform  whose  aims  were  modelled 
on  those  of  this  quasi-national  organization. 

The  first  prison  reform  organization  in  New  Jersey  was  the 
Prison  Instruction  Society,  organized  in  1833,  which  was  com- 
posed of  such  eminent  men  as  Governor  Southard,  L.  Q.  C. 
Elmer,   Professor  John   Maclean,   of    Princeton,   and   Keeper 

'  Bathing  facilities  for  hygienic  purposes  were  not  introduced  until  many 
years  later.  Dr.  Taylor,  the  prison  physician,  in  his  report  for  1854,  gave  out 
the  startling  information  that  although  the  prison  had  been  in  operation 
nearly  twenty  years  there  bad  never  been  any  bathing  facilities  provided  be- 
yond the  wash-basins  in  each  cell.  The  disgraceful  nature  of  this  condition 
is  readily  apparent  when  one  reflects  that  many  of  the  prisoners  were  com- 
mitted after  having  spent  months  in  the  dirty  country  jails  and  were  then 
forted  to  spend  years  in  the  state  prison  without  this  simplest  and  most  ele- 
mentary of  hygienic  conveniences.  Dr.  Taylor  pointed  out  that  in  the  East- 
cm  Penitentiaiy  facilities  were  provided  for  bathing  every  two  weeks,  and 
advocated  the  provision  of  similar  opportunities  at  Trenton. 
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Joseph  Yard,  of  the  state  prison.'    The  purpose  of  this  society 
was  expressed  as  follows : 

"The  chief  object  of  this  society  shall  be,  to  extend  to  the  convicts  in  the 
Prisons  of  this  state  the  benefits  of  the  Sabbath  school  system  of  instruction, 
and  also  to  furnish  them  y/ith  preaching. 

"In  connection  with  the  foregoing  objects,  provision  shall  also  be  made  for 
inquiring  into  the  relative  efficiency  of  different  modes  of  prison  discipline, 
and  of  different  modes  of  ins 


This  society  with  its  primary  theological  aim,  was  character- 
istic of  the  period.  The  spiritiial  welfare  of  the  prisoners  was 
made  the  chief  motive  in  agitating  for  the  reform  of  the  crim- 
inal code  and  the  penal  institutions. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  Prison  Instruction  Society  was 
organized,  the  New  Jersey  Howard  Society,  named  in  honor  of 
the  English  prison  reformer,  John  Howard,  was  established,  its 
chief  purposes  being  to  attack  the  barbarous  practice  of  imprison- 
ing debtors,  which  still  persisted  in  New  Jersey,  and  to  urge  better 
provision  for  the  care  of  the  insane  and  the  reformation  of  de- 
linquent minors.' 

The  next  movement  toward  prison  reform  in  New  Jersey 
centered  around  the  efforts  of  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  to  secure 
adequate  provision  for  the  insane  and  idiotic  inmates  of  the 
county  jails,  almshouses,  and  the  state  prison.  For  years  prison 
officials  had  pointed  out  the  serious  difficulties  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  presence  of  the  insane  in  the  institution.*  In  her 
notable  Memorial  of  January,  1845,  Miss  Dix,  who,  in  addition 
to  being  one  of  the  foremost  reformers  and  philanthropists  of 
her  day,  was  for  that  time  an  unusually  enlightened  and  well- 

'The  first  annual  report  of  this  society,  which  is  reproduced  in  the  Eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  of  Boston,  1833,  pp.  Q5-I02, 
is  one  of  the  best  summaries  in  existence  of  the  main  developments  in 
penology  and  penal  institutions  in  America  duiing  the  first  third  of  the  last 
century.     See  Documents,  Part  11,  pp.  427-35. 

'Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  of  Boston,  1833, 
pp.  16-17.    See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  480-2. 

'Ibid.,  Ninth  Annual  Report,  1834.  PP.  85,  93- 

*Ibid.,  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  1837,  p.  26;  Fourteenth  Annual  Report, 
1839,  Pp-  11-14- 
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informed  student  of  recent  developments  in  psychiatry,  demon- 
strated that  as  early  as  1839  there  were  252  insane  males 
and  163  insane  females  and  93  male  idiots  and  103  female 
idiots  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,*  This  insane  and  idiotic 
population,  which  received  no  adequate  treatment,  was  thus 
much  larger  than  the  total  population  of  the  state  prison  at 
that  time.  Miss  Dix's  convincing  statistics  and  her  eloquent 
appeal  for  a  rational  treatment  of  the  mentally  abnormal  classes 
bore  fruit  in  the  establishment  of  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane 
and  idiotic  at  Trenton  in  1848.  However,  though  the  state 
hospital  took  care  of  the  insane  in  the  state  prison  at  that  time, 
adequate  provision  was  not  made  for  the  transferring  to  the 
state  hospital  of  convicts  who  might  afterward  become  insane, 
and  die  state  prison  therefore  continued  to  be  hampered  by  the 
presence  of  insane  inmates  for  the  rest  of  the  century.* 

The  most  pretentious  organization  for  penal  reform  which 
was  developed  during  this  period,  was  the  New  Jersey  Prison 
Reform  Association  organized  in  Trenton  in  1849.  This  asso- 
ciation included  among  its  members  many  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  the  state.  Daniel  Haines  was  president  of  the  society, 
Ex-Govemor  Vroom  was  vice-president,  and  Samuel  Starr, 
Moral  Instructor  of  the  state  prison,  was  secretary.  The  de- 
signs of  the  association  were  thus  expressed  in  its  constitution : 

"First.— Tht  improvement  of  the  prisons  aiid  jails  of  the  State. 

"Secondly. — The  physical,  moral  and  religious  betterment  of  prisoners 
therdn,  especially  the  improvement  of  juvenile  offenders  and  the  provision 
of  more  appropriate  means  than  now  exist  in  the  state  for  their  proper  pun- 
ishment and  reformation, 

"Thirdly. — The  due  encouragement  of  all  such  convicts  on  their  discharge, 
as  shall  have  conducted  themselves  well  during  their  imprisonment  and  who 
on  professed  resolutions  of  amendment,  desire  aid  in  procuring  by  their  labor 

'Memorial  of  Dorothea  L.  Dix  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  on  Ike  In- 
sane in  the  New  Jersey  County  Jails,  Almshouses  and  the  State  Penitentiary, 
Trenton,  January,  1845,  pp.  5-23.  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society  of  Boston,  1845,  P-  20. 

'Cf.  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1916,  pp.  4i-2- 
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the  means  oE  an  honest  livelihood,  and  in  regaining  the  blesitngs  of  a  repu- 

laljlc  character." ' 

This  association  was  thoroughly  organized  throughout  the 
state  in  county  committees  co-ordinated  through  a  central  state 
committee.  Its  chief  activities  were  centered  about  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  jails  and  the  state  prison,  and  the 
attempt  to  secure  for  the  state  of  New  Jersey  a  "House  of 
Refuge"  or  a  reformatory  for  minors,  who  were  then  confined  in 
the  state  prison  or  the  county  jails  along  with  the  most  hardened 
criminals.  The  first  annual  report  of  the  society,  which  was 
published  in  1850,  presented  a  caustic  indictment  of  the  bar- 
barous county  jail  system  of  New  Jersey,  which  was  based  on 
a  detailed  investigation  by  members  of  the  society  of  the  county 
jails  of  thirteen  counties  of  the  state.  In  summing  up  their 
Memorial  to  the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  the  county  jails, 
they  made  the  following  recommendations : 

"Let  then  wise,  well  considered,  and  judicious  enactments  be  passed,  that 
shall  provide  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  hard  labor,  for  the  proper  separa- 
tion of  the  har<!ened  criminal  from  those  younger  in  vice,  and  from  those 
merely  committed  for  trial,  as  also  of  the  sexes  1  far  a  reformation  in  the 
treatment  of  criminals  as  regards  cleanliness,  the  ventilation  and  wanning 
of  the  jails,  and  the  providing  of  decent  clotbing,  and  for  the  introduction 
of  some  degree  of  moral  disdpttne."  * 

The  most  important  publication  of  this  society  bearing  on  the 
state  prison,  was  the  Third  Annual  Report  published  in  1852. 
This  stated  that  the  state  prison  was  so  crowded  that  thirty  cells 
were  occupied  by  two  or  more  prisoners,  and  that  conversation 
subversive  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  and  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  theories  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  took  place 
freely  among  prisoners  in  adjoining  cells.  It  was  further  re- 
ported that  the  south  wing  of  the  prison  was  very  inadequately 
heated,  a  number  of  prisoners  having  suffered  from  frozen  hands 

'  Constiltttion  of  the  New  Jersey  Prison  Reform  Association,  Trenton,  1849, 
pp.  3-4-     See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  485-8. 

'  Memorial  of  the  New  Jersey  Prison  Reform  Association  to  the  Senate 
and  General  Assembly  in  Relation  to  the  Improvement  of  County  Jails,  Tren- 
ton. January  25,  1850,  pp.  5-6.    See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  636-8. 
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and  feet  during  tlie  last  winter.*  The  committee  insisted  upon 
the  great  need  for  a  "House  of  Refuge"  for  juvenile  delinquents, 
and  for  civic  associations  and  philanthropic  individuals  to  care 
for  discharged  prisoners  and  to  secure  for  them  honest  employ- 
ment.^ 

The  committee  on  the  "House  of  Refuge"  pointed  out  the 
urgent  necessity  for  an  institution  for  juvenile  delinquents  where 
habits  of  activity  and  honest  labor  might  be  acquired.  It  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  New  Jersey  was  far  behind  her  neigh- 
boring states  in  this  respect.  Boston  had  been  operating  a  suc- 
cessful juvenile  reformatory  for  twenty-five  years.  Delaware 
was  erecting  its  third  institution  of  this  type  at  a  cost  of  $250,- 
CKX),  and  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  also  were  provided  with 
satisfactory  reform  schools  for  delinquent  minors.' 

As  far  as  any  printed  evidence  is  available,  the  report  of  1852 
was  the  last  one  published  by  the  Prison  Reform  Association. 
The  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  its  having  passed  out 
of  existence  is  that  Louis  Dwight,  the  moving  spirit  in  the  Boston 
Prison  Discipline  Society,  died  in  the  latter  part  of  1853,  and  with 
him  perished  both  the  national  organization  and  most  of  the  state 
societies  fostered  by  it  It  was  many  years  before  another 
equally  important  private  association  for  prison  reform  existed 
in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

b.  Reform  within  the  State  Prison. 

However,  all  the  movements  toward  penal  reform  did  not 
originate  outside  of  the  state  prison  and  its  officials.  In  his  re- 
port for  February  6,  1838,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Yard,  Keeper  of  the 
state  prison,  made  at  the  request  of  the  legislature  an  interesting 
investigation  as  to  the  degree  of  education  possessed  by  the  in- 
mates of  the  state  prison.  He  found  that  of  the  135  prisoners  in 
the  institution,  12  could  read,  write,  and  cipher  and  had  studied 

'  This  situation  was  remedied  by  the  act  of  March  25,  1852,  appropriating 
$5,000  to  provide  for  better  heating  of  the  south  wing. 

'  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Prison  Reform  Association, 
Trenton,  1852,  pp.  5-7.     See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  488-90. 

'Ibid,  pp.  t7-igi 
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geography  and  grammar;  25  could  read,  write,  and  cipher;  24 
could  read  and  write;  30  could  read  only;  13  could  spell  simple 
words;  18  knew  the  alphabet;  and  13  were  even  ignorant  of  the 
alphabet.  In  drawing  his  conclusions  from  his  investigations, 
the  Keeper  made  an  eloquent  attempt  to  correlate  illiteracy  and 
crime,  and  to  urge  the  preventive  and  therapeutic  values  of 
education.' 

In  1842  the  legislature  was  induced  to  make  an  appropriation 
of  $100  for  a  prison  library,  and  300  books  were  provided 
through  this  initial  appropriation.^  A  decade  later,  the  library, 
through  further  appropriations  and  private  contributions,  had 
reached  a  total  of  1,000  volumes. 

The  act  of  March  4,  1847,  provided  an  important  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  equipment  of  the  prison  by  appropriating 
$5,000  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  a  kitchen, 
bakery,  laundry,  and  storeroom,'  Hitherto  all  the  cooking  and 
washing  has  been  conducted  in  the  halls  and  empty  cells  of  the 
wings  erected  in  1836.  Seven  years  later,  in  1854,  $15,000  was 
appropriated  for  equipping  a  prison  hospital  *  and  this  hospital 
was  not  abandoned  until  after  the  present  one  was  erected  in 
1895-7,  when  it  was  transformed  into  the  long-hoped-for  chapel. 

A  permanent  moral  instructor  and  teacher  was  provided  for 
the  prison  by  the  Act  of  February  9,  1848.  The  moral  instruc- 
tor of  the  state  prison,  though  usually  handicapped  by  certain 
unscientific  theological  presuppositions,  which  have  opposed  a 
rational  conception  of  crime  and  its  treatment  and  prevention,  has 
generally  been  a  force  for  the  betterment  of  prison  discipline.  A 
particularly  good  illustration  of  the  enlightened  views  of  the 
moral  instructors  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century  is  the  re; 
port  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Starr,  submitted  in  1851.  Rev.  Mr. 
Starr  was  also  Secretary  of,  and  a  moving  figure  in,  the  New 
Jersey  Prison  Reform  Association,  and  his  views  on  penology 
are,  thus,  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  more  intelligent  theo- 

'  Votes  of  the  Assembly,  fed  General  Assembly,  1837-8,  pp.  442-5-     See 
Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  482-4. 
'Ibid.,  67th  General  Assembly,  1842.  pp-  164-^- 
'Acts  of  the  71st  Legislature,  1847,  pp.  173-4- 
*Acts  of  the  78th  Legislature,  1854  pp.  376-7. 
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logical  opinions  on  crime  and  its  punishment  in  this  period.  He 
thus  summed  up  in  the  above  mentioned  report  his  views  upon 
refonnation  as  the  chief  purpose  of  the  penal  system: 

"That  day  of  the  world  is  past  in  which  it  ha&  been  soberly  supposed,  and 
t^  Guistian  writers,  too,  that  a  criminal,  because  he  is  a  criminal,  is  forever 
to  be  abandoned  and  shunned  as  a  hopeless  outcast  from  the  world.  Nothing 
can  be  weaker  or  more  false  than  that  sickly  sentimentality  which  would 
sympatluze  more  with  the  culprit  than  with  the  community  whose  rights  be 
has  injured,  and  whose  safety  he  has  wickedly  invaded.  At  the  same  time, 
to  reclaim  the  erring  and  draw  back  the  lost  to  the  ways  of  virtue,  is  always 
a  work  which  claims  the  earnest  sympathy  of  every  Christian  citizen.  This 
is  due  to  society,  as  truly  and  directly  as  to  the  guilty  individual.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  are  soon  again  to  be  free 
men,  and  to  be  actively  mingling  with  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world;  and  just 
in  proportion  as  they  can  be  made  to  understand  the  folly  of  dishonesty  and 
riolence,  will  be  the  prospect  that  society  will  be  no  further  harmed  by  their 

The  next  agitation  for  reform  in  prison  administration  and 
discipline  which  interested  the  oflicet^  of  the  state  prison  was 
the  attempt  to  prevent  minors  from  being  sent  to  the  state  prison 
with  its  inadequate  provisions  for  refonnation  and  education. 
In  their  reports  of  1852  and  1853,  the  board  of  inspectors 
strongly  urged  the  advisability  of  sending  minors  and  first 
termers  to  the  county  jails  or  workhouses.'  This  agitation 
came  at  the  same  time  that  the  New  Jersey  Prison  Reform  As- 
sociation was  making  its  "drive"  for  a  reformatory  to  receive 
minors  and  petty  oflfenders,  but  both  movements  were  equally 
unsuccessful. 

With  the  exception  of  Doctor  Coleman's  criticisms  of  the 
psychopathic  effects  of  the  system  of  solitary  confinement,  the 
nature  and  results  of  which  have  been  outlined  above,  the  prison 
ofiicials  took  no  further  significant  part  in  prison  reform  until 
the  close  of  the  "fifties,"  when  they  joined  in  the  general  attack 
upon  the  Pennsylvania  system  which  brought  it  to  a  close  'n 
New  Jersey. 

^Joumal  of  Ike  Senate,  7Sth  Session,  1851,  p.  38. 

'Journal  of  the  Senate,  76th  Session,  1852,  Appendix,  p.  i?o.  Ibid.,  77th 
Session,  1853,  Appendix,  p.  74. 
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c.  Politics  and  Prison  Administration. 

Another  important  movement  towards  penal  reform,  which 
began  in  this  period  was  that  which  was  designed  to  effect  the 
removal  of  the  administration  of  the  state  prison  from  political 
influences.  While  the  insidious  influence  of  politics  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  prison  system  of  New  Jersey  had  been  dwelt 
upon  by  the  citizens'  associations  in  their  reports  for  a  score  of 
years,  one  of  the  flrst  cases  of  a  frank  recognition  of  this  evil 
by  the  public  authorities  themselves,  came  in  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  on  Governor  Price's  message  of  1857  in 
which  he  advocated  the  abandonment  of  the  system  of  solitary 
confinement  in  New  Jersey.  In  its  report,  this  committee,  in 
defending  the  Pennsylvania  system,  maintained  that  it  was  more 
the  incompetence  of  a  political  administration  of  the  prison  sys- 
tern,  than  the  defects  of  the  system  of  solitary  confinement, 
which  had  caused  its  downfall.  The  office  of  keeper  of  the  state 
prison  being  a  part  of  the  spoils  system,  the  keeper  was  obliged 
to  conduct  his  office  with  a  primary  view  to  insuring  his  reap- 
pointment and  to  waste  considerable  time  in  electioneering.  The 
short  terms  of  the  officers  and  their  selection  as  a  reward  for 
political  services  rather  than  for  proved  efficiency  in  prison  ad- 
ministration all  conspired  to  demoralize  any  movement  towards 
bettering  the  administration  of  the  state  prison.  The  committee 
summarized  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  pernicious  influence  of 
politics  upon  administrative  efficiency  in  the  state  prison,  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

"The  greatest  evil,  however,  which  your  committee  considers  to  exist,  is 
the  political  character  of  the  Prison  and  the  mutations  of  government  to 
which  it  is  liable  from  the  frequent  changes  of  party.  The  great  qualifica- 
tion which  seems  now  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  is  the  peculiar  political 
tenents  of  the  Keeper,  and  not  the  fitness  or  ability  which  is  requiMte  for 
an  office  in  which  so  much  depends  upon  its  executive.  While,  however, 
the  appointing  power  remains  with  the  Legislature,  your  committee  cannot 
hope  for  any  radical  reformation,  and  they  therefore  consider  that  it  should 
be  entrusted  to  the  Chancellor  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
being  further  removed  from  political  influences,  and  where  a  discriminatioD 
could  be  exercised,  which  is  impossible  in  a  popular  body.  The  first  ques- 
tions wluch  are  now  asked  when  an  election  occurs  is  to  what  party  does 
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die  preseitt  incumbent  belong?  How  long  has  he  held  the  office^  and  how 
near  has  the  prison  been  self -supporting?  Not  in  what  manner  has  he 
proved  himself  competent  to  fill  the  position.  Under  the  present  system,  for 
it  least  three  months  in  the  yesr,  the  attention  of  the  incumbent  is  bent  upon 
securing  his  re-election,  which  cannot  but  in  every  way  prove  detrimental 
to  the  interests  ot  die  prison."' 

The  same  note  was  sounded  in  the  message  of  Governor 
William  A.  Newell  in  i860,  in  which  he  frankly  declared  that 
politics  was  the  most  dangerous  and  powerful  obstacle  to  efficient 
prison  administration,  and  strongly  urged  that  some  method  be 
devised  of  keeping  the  administi^tion  of  the  state  prison  free 
from  political  influences.'  This  movement  was  continued  for  a 
decade,  especially  by  Governor  Marcus  L.  Ward,  and  culminated 
in  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  1868,  and  in  the 
comprehensive  report  of  the  Commission  on  Prison  Discipline 
of  1869.' 


d.  The  Attempt  to  Establish  a  Juvenile  Reformatory,  1850-1853. 

A  promising  movement  for  the  improvement  of  the  penal 
^tem  of  New  Jersey  during  this  period,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  and  which  came  very  near  to  succeeding,  was  the 
agitation  for  a  "House  of  Refuge,"  or,  in  other  words,  for  a 
reformatory  for  delinquent  minors  and  petty  offenders.  The 
relation  of  the  Prison  Reform  Association  and  the  prison  ofiicials 
to  this  movement  has  already  been  pointed  out.  The  pressure 
in-  this  direction  came  very  near  to  succeeding.  In  the  session 
of  the  legislature  of  1850  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made 
for  the  erection  of  such  a  "House  of  Refuge."  *  A  site  was 
selected  for  the  reformatory  at  Kingston,  near  Princeton,  the 
foimdations  were  laid  and  the  walls  partially  erected,  but  the 
erecti<Hi  of  the  institution  was  made  a  political  issue  and  with 
its  defeat  the  institution  was  abandoned  and  the  site  and  the 
partially  constructed  building  were  sold  in  1853,  much  to  the 

*  Votes  of  the  Assembly,  Sist  General  Assembly,  1857,  p.  658. 

*  Appendix  to  the  Journal  of  the  Senate,  i860,  p.  11. 
*See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  508-14;    521-2. 
*Actt  of  Iht  74th  Legislature,  1850,  pp.  125-1*7. 
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chagrin  of  the  advocates  of  prison  reform.*  The  following 
excerpt  from  a  letter  of  Samuel  Starr  to  Louis  Dwight  illus- 
trates the  humiliation  fett  by  the  enlightened  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  over  this  political  scandal : 

"As  a  Jerseyman,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  the  last  Legislature  appointed 
Commissioners  to  sell  the  grounds  purchased  and  the  wall  erected  for  a 
House  of  Refuge.  ...  It  really  makes  us  sick  at  heart  We  have  some 
faint  hope  that  it  may  be  purchased  and  reserved  for  its  intended  purpose." ' 

The  fact  that  the  politicians  were  able  to  carry  the  day  against 
such  a  group  of  representative  citizens  as  the  Prison  Reform  As- 
sociation is  a  fair  indication  of  the  sinister  power  of  politics 
in  the  "fifties"  and  an  excellent  proof  that  there  was  much  need 
for  the  attacks  which  were  later  made  upon  political  influences 
in  prison  administration. 


III.   SUlflfARY. 

The  chief  results  of  the  experience  of  New  Jersey  with  the 
Pennsylvania  system  of  solitary  conflnement  may  now  be  sum- 
marized. No  one  has  ever  doubted  that  the  system  was  a  failure 
as  tried  out  by  New  Jersey  between  1836  and  i860.  The  causes 
for  its  failure  were  two- fold;  first,  the  defects  inherent  in  the 
system,  even  when  perfectiy  administered,  and  secondly,  those 
added  by  the  imperfect  conduct  of  the  system  in  New  Jersey. 

The  inherent  defects  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  were  alleged 
to  be :  the  failure  of  the  system  to  effect  any  reformation  unless 
a  very  large  nimiber  of  attendants  was  furnished  so  that 
adequate  individual  attention  might  be  given  to  each  prisoner; 

'  Twenty-fifth  Annwtl  Report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  of  Boston, 
1850,  p.  59.  Ibid.,  26th  Annual  Report,  p.  10.  Ibid.,  38th  Annual  Report, 
1853.  P-  i6-  E.  C.  Wines,  Prisons  and  Child  Sating  Institutions,  1879,  pp. 
iS5-<^  The  documents  bearing  on  this  abortive  effort  at  Kingston  are  to  be 
found  in  the  messages  of  the  Governor,  1851,  pp.  21-4;  1853,  pp.  17-18:  in 
the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly,  1851,  pp.  503,  804,  and  tn  the  Appendix  to  die 
House  Journal,  1852,  pp.  405-9.     See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  569-79. 

*  Twenly-sevetith  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  of  Bos- 
ton, 1852,  p.  129. 
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the  pernicious  mental  and  nervous  effects  of  segregation  and 
isolation,  which  directly  opposed  the  fundamental  gregarious 
instinct  of  the  human  race;  the  evil  physical  effects  of  the 
limited  possibilities  for  adequate  muscular  exercise;  and,  finally, 
its  lack  of  adaptation  to  the  organization  of  a  productive  system 
of  prison  industry. 

The  additional  disadvantages  under  which  the  system  had  to 
operate  in  New  Jersey  have  already  been  set  forth.  They  were : 
the  failure  to  extend  the  capacity  of  the  prison  so  as  to  prevent 
overcrowding  and  the  necessity  of  violating  the  principle  of 
solitary  cwtiinement  by  the  sheer  compulsion  of  physical  cir- 
cumstances; and  the  paralyzing  of  efficient  prison  administra- 
tion, whatever  the  system,  by  the  ruinous  interference  of  politics 
with  the  selection  and  tenure  of  the  prison  officials,  and  with  the 
conduct  of  the  prison  industries. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  system,  so  tmfairly 
tested  in  New  Jersey,  proved  as  complete  a  failure  as  the  con- 
gregate system  had  proved  by  1836  there  was  no  such  thorough- 
going investigation  of  the  situation  as  had  taken  place  in  1830, 
nor  any  clean  sweeping  away  of  old  obstructions  and  the  initia- 
tion of  a  completely  new  situation  as  had  happened  in  1833-1836. 
Governor  Charles  S.  Olden,  in  his  message  of  1861,  strongly 
advised  the  building  of  a  new  prison  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  which  should  be  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  Aubum- 
Wethersiield  type,  so  that  the  merits  of  the  two  contending  sys- 
tems might  be  tried  out  and  the  virtues  of  both  adopted,  to  the 
exclusion  of  their  defects.^  Nothit^  came  of  his  suggestions, 
however,  and  New  Jersey,  by  building  the  congregate  workshops, 
abandoned  the  Pennsylvania  system  and  adopted  the  Auburn 
type  of  administration  without  really  determining  upon  any 
fixed  policy  or  attempting  any  thorough  plan  of  reconstructing 
the  prison  system.  In  fact,  some  of  the  prison  reports  as  late 
as  1868,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  officials  were  scarcely  aware 

'AnmuU  Message  of  the  Governor,  1861,  pp.  11-12,  The  Governor  showed 
how  false  had  been  the  opinions  expressed  between  1833-1840  ^s  to  the 
deterrent  value  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  by  pointing  out  that  from  1830 
to  i860  crime  had  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  peculation. 
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that  there  had  been  a  change  of  prison  systems  in  1858-60.  The 
haphazard  and  slovenly  attitude  taken  in  1858-60,  coupled  with 
the  difficulties  and  stresses  of  the  Civil  War,  make  it  easy  to 
understand  why  a  decade  later  the  investigation  of  1869  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  prison  was  in  as  distressing  a  condition  as  it 
had  been  ten  years  earlier  when  the  Pennsylvania  system  was 
abandoned. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

NEW  JERSEY  AND  THE  AUBURN  SYSTEM.  186&-1885. 

I.  New  Jersey  and  the  Auburn  System  Ehirii^  the  Decade  of  the  Civil  War. 
t.  General  Tendencies  of  the  Period. 

3.  Changes  in  the  I^egal  Basis  of  the  Administration  of  the  State 
Prison. 

3.  The  Industrial  Administration  of  the  State  Prison. 

4.  Prison  Bettennent  and  Prison  Reform  Movements. 

a.  The  Movement  Against  Political  Influences. 

b.  The  Improvement  of  the  Physical  Equipment  of  the  State 

Prisoa 

c.  General  Trends  and  Movements  in  Prison  Reform. 

d.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Prison  rHscipline  in  1869. 
II.  New  Jersey  and  the  Auburn  System  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission 

of  i86p  to  the  Abolition  of  Contract  Labor  in  1884. 

1.  General  Tendencies  of  the  Period. 

2.  Legal  Changes  and  Developments. 

3.  The  Industrial  Phases  of  the  Administration  of  the  State  Prison. 

4.  Prison  Discipline  and  Prison  Reform. 

a.  Discipline  and  Punishment. 

b.  Commutation  of  Sentence  for  Good  Behavior. 

c  Attempts  at  Differentiation  in  the  Treatment  of  Criminals. 
A.  Politics  and  Prison  Adnunistration. 

e.  Attempts  to  Improve  the  Physical  Equipment  of  the  State 

5.  Summary  of  the  Period,  1869-1885. 

I.  New  Jersey  and  the  Auburn  System  During  the 
Decade  of  the  Civn.  War. 

I.  GENERAL  TENDENCIES  OP  THE  PERIOD. 

Except  for  matters  of  analytical  convenience  there  is  no  valid 
reason  for  dividing  the  history  of  the  state  prison  of  New  Jersey 
into  different  periods  after  1858-1860,  when  the  Auburn  system 
was  adopted.  Since  i860  the  same  general  system  of  associated 
work  by  day  and  solitary  confinement  by  night  has  been  followed 
in  theory,,  if  not  entirely  in  practice.  Likewise,  the  period  from 
i860  to  1917,  or  at  least  to  1911,  has  been  uniformly  character- 

(121) 
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ized  by  the  absence  of  any  sweeping  changes  in  the  method  of 
prison  discipline  and  administration  and  by  the  failure  to  adopt 
any  radically  different  attitude  towards  the  problem  of  criminal- 
ity and  the  funaion  of  imprisonment  Further,  the  changes  and 
advances  which  have  been  achieved  have  been  sporadic  and 
piece-meal,  and  by  their  tardy  and  reluctant  enactment  they  have 
usually  been  foredoomed  to  failure  due  to  the  changes  in  condi- 
tions during  the  period  of  agitation. 

However,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  aiding  an  assimilation 
of  the  facts  concerning  this  long  period  of  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury, it  seems  wise  to  divide  this  era  into  at  least  three  sections. 
The  first  division  logically  ends  with  the  abolition  of  the  old 
system  of  contract  labor  in  1884.  The  next  period  may  cor- 
rectly be  said  to  extend  to  191 1,  when  the  second  attempt  was 
made  to  rid  the  state  prison  of  contract  tabor  and  when  there 
began  a  period  of  unprecedented  activity  in  reform  l^slation. 
The  third  and  final  division  includes  these  new  developments 
since  191 1. 

While  there  was  no  sweeping  away  of  old  systems  in  New 
Jersey  in  1858-60,  this  period  really  initiated  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  New  Jersey  prisons.  The  periods  of  the  original 
state  prison,  1 797-1833,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  1836- 
i860,  were  really  periods  of  bold  originality  and  experimenta- 
tion in  systems  of  prison  administration.  The  era  from  i860 
to  the  present  time,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  one  of  com- 
promise, and  of  forced  alterations  of  old  and  outgrown  institu- 
tions and  systems.  The  history  of  the  prison  system  in  New  Jer- 
sey in  tiie  last  half  century  has  been  essentially  one  of  continual 
stress  and  agitation  centering  about  attempts  to  solve  by  tardy 
and  improvised  methods  serious  difficulties  which  could  only  be 
met  by  a  bold  sweeping  aside  of  antiquated  obstructions  and 
making  a  new  start  upon  a  clean  slate. 

The  period  of  the  decade  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  history  of 
New  Jersey  prisons  was  essentially  one  in  which  half-way  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  convert  the  solitary  system  of  confinement 
into  the  Auburn  system  of  congregate  workshops.  Most  of 
the  evils  which  had  brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  Pennsyl- 
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vania  system  were  inherited  by  the  new  order  of  things  after 
i860  and  yet  no  adequate  provision  was  made  to  eliminate  the 
serious  defects  which  had  stood  out  so  clearly  in  the  criticisms 
of  the  old  system  during  the  decade  of  the  "fifties."  Conse- 
quently, it  is  not  strange  to  find  that  this  make-shift  and  hybrid 
system  broke  down  in  1869  and  necessitated  another  partial  re- 
ccmstruction  of  the  New  Jersey  prison  system. 

In  locJdng  over  the  general  developments  of  the  prison  system 
in  this  decade,  its  history  may  be  organized  about  the  attempts 
to  reconstruct  the  industrial  system;  the  endeavor  to  lift  prison 
administration  out  of  politics;  the  provision  of  a  new  wing  for 
men  and  of  a  separate  wing  for  women  prisoners ;  the  successful 
citation  for  the  establishment  of  a  reform  school  for  delinquent 
boys  at  Jamesburg,  and,  above  all,  the  report  of  the  famous 
Commission  of  1869  on  prison  discipline. 

2.   CHANGES  IN  THB  LEGAL  BASIS  OF  THB  ADMINISTRATION 
OP  THE  STATE  PMSON. 

There  were  several  noteworthy  legal  changes  and  advances 
between  i860  and  1869  which  related  to  the  state  prison. 
The  act  of  April  14,  1868,  provided  for  the  first  system  of 
ccmmutation  of  prison  sentence  for  good  behavior  ever  intro- 
duced in  the  New  Jersey  state  prison.' 

The  defects  in  the  industrial  administration  of  the  state 
prison  led  to  the  creation  of  a  new  industrial  manager  for  the 
prison  by  the  act  of  March  26,  1869,  the  keeper  thus  being  re- 
lieved of  the  duty  of  supervising  the  industry  of  the  prison 
which  had  been  imposed  upoh  him  since  1798.  The  "super- 
visor" of  prison  industries,  thus  created,  remained  the  chief  in- 
dustrial officer  of  the  prison  until  the  office  was  theoretically 
abolished  by  the  law  of  April  20,  1914.  The  supervisor  along 
with  the  comptroller  and  the  state  treasurer  constituted  a  board 
for  the  supervision  of  prison  industries.'    The  law  of  March  26, 

*Acts  of  the  9»ttd  Legislaturt,  1868,  w).  981-82. 
'Acts  of  tki  93rd  Legislature,  1869,  j^  7?a-3. 
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1869,  also  provided  for  the  general  organization  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  state  prison,  but  it  was  little  more  than  a  slight 
revision  of  the  act  of  April  16,  1846.' 

The  remaiaing  laws  of  any  significance  during  this  period 
were  those  of  i860,  1868,  and  1869  appropriating  funds  to  con- 
struct two  new  wings  for  men,  new  congregate  workshops,  and 
a  separate  wing  for  women. 


3.    THE  INDUSTRIAL   ADMINISTRATION   OF   THE   STATE   PRISON. 

In  Spite  of  the  rather  promising  reconstruction  of  prison  in- 
dustry made  possible  by  the  building  of  the  new  workshop  in 
1860-61,  the  abnormal  conditions  created  by  the  first  years  of  the 
Civil  War  dealt  a  hard  blow  to  the  finances  of  the  prison.  During 
the  greater  part  of  1861,  the  most  of  the  convicts  in  the  state 
prison  were  idle,  though  there  was  a  tendency  later  in  the  year  to 
get  readjusted  to  new  conditions.  Whereas  the  prison  had  earned 
a  surplus  exclusive  of  salaries  of  over  $1,000  in  1859,  the  first 
year  of  the  new  workshop  erected  by  the  contractors,  but  two 
years  later,  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  war,  it  sustained  a  loss 
against  maintenance  of  $8,000,  exclusive  of  salaries  amounting  to 
over  $16,000.*  However,  the  depletion  of  the  supply  of  free 
labor  by  the  war  and  the  gradual  readjustment  of  the  prison  to 
abnormal  conditions  tended  to  reduce  the  deficit  of  the  first  year 
of  the  war,  and  in  his  report  for  the  year  1862  the  keeper  stated 
that  the  prison  was  more  than  meeting  the  expenses  of  mainte> 
nance  exclusive  of  salaries,  and  asked  for  the  construction  of 
more  workshops,  those  already  in  existence  only  allowing  him 
to  employ  250  out  of  the  408  available  prisoners.'  The  keeper's 
request  was  not  granted,  and  as  late  as  1868,  it  was  maintained 
that  there  were  only  half  enough  workshops  provided  for  the 
available  prisoners.* 

'  Acti  of  the  93rd  Legislature,  1869,  pp.  77iff. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  Slate  Prison  of  New  Jersey,  1861,  pp.  19,  26-7. 
'  Ibid,  1862,  pp.  19,  20,  30-31.    The  gain  over  maintenance  was  1577.34,  and 
salaries  aggregated  $194^5' 
'Ibid,  1868,  pp.  407-S. 
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The  actual  nature  of  the  prison  industries,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  handling  the  labor  of  the  prisoners,  was  considerably 
changed  after  the  adoption  of  the  congregate  workshops  in  185&- 
60  and  the  system  of  leasing  contract  labor  that  accompanied 
it  While  chair>making  had  been  by  far  the  most  profitable  in- 
dustry during  the  period  of  solitary  confinement,  after  i860 
shoe-making  (cordwaining)  superseded  it  as  the  most  remunera- 
tive of  the  prison  industries.  This  work  was  practically  all  done 
under  the  control  of  contractors  who  leased  the  labor  of  the 
convicts.  This  was  the  first  extensive  adoption  of  the  lease  sys- 
tem in  the  state  prison.  From  1861  to  1865  one  firm  alone, 
Bigelow  and  Trask  of  New  York,  leased  the  labor  of  250  con- 
victs for  31  cents  per  day  and  employed  them  at  making  shoes. 
In  1865,  $21,361  out  of  the  total  income  from  the  prison  indus- 
tries was  derived  from  the  leasing  of  convict  labor.^ 

The  distribution  of  the  industrial  population  of  the  prison 
in  this  period,  as  well  as  the  income  derived  from  convict  labor, 
is  readily  apparent  in  the  statistical  tables  presented  in  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  state  prison.  In  1862  the  gain  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  industries  of  the  prison  was  distributed  as  follows : 

Sbo«-making  (cordwaining)  on  contract $13,890.87 

Cbair-maldng   $  3.282.57 

Weaving  $    685.11 

Sundries   $  2,3?502 

Total $201233.57 

The  gain  over  maintenance  in  this  year  was  $577.34  and  the 
appropriation  for  salaries  amounted  to  $19,425.' 
The  situation  in  1864  as  regards  the  gain  from  the  operation 
■  of  the  industries  was  the  following : 

Convict  labor,  leased  (250  at  sboe-making) $28,933.80 

Chair-maldng $  2430.72 

Weaving    j  i,3a>-90 

Sundries    I  I,527-I5 

'  Ibid  1862,  p.  18 ;  Ibid.,  1865,  in  Legulaiive  Documenls,  1866,  p.  798.    See 
Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  403-^ 
•IbiA,  iSiSa,  pp.  30-31. 
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Shoe-making  (in  cells)  $     S0747 

Interest  $     114-iS 

ToUl $35,114.19 

In  this  year  the  loss  over  maintenance  cost  was  $5,114.07  and 
the  appropriation  for  salaries  was  $24,829.16,  making  a  total 
loss  of  $29,943.23.' 

All  in  all,  the  industries  of  the  state  prison  during  the  Civil 
War  period  were  far  from  satisfactory  and  it  was  not  until  a 
large  appropriation  was  made  for  additional  workshops  on  April 
12,  1869,  that  anything  like  an  efficient  physical  basis  for  the 
economic  management  of  the  prison  was  provided.  The  method 
of  handling  the  prison  industries  throughout  this  period,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  was  that  of  the  "lease"  variety  of  the  contract 
system,  which  had  been  generally  adopted  with  the  building  of 
the  workshops.  The  necessity  for  an  efficient  financial  and  in- 
dustrial superintendent  for  the  prison  industries  to  relieve  the 
keeper  of  these  burdens  was  made  evident  by  the  provision  for  a 
supervisor  of  industries  and  a  board  of  industrial  supervisors  in 
the  law  of  March  26,  1869.* 


4.    PRISON  BETTERMENT  AND  PRISON  REFORM  MOVEMENTS. 

a.  The  Movement  Against  Political  Influences. 

The  struggle  which  was  begun  in  the  "fifties"  against  poUtical 
influences  in  the  prison  was  revived  about  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  In  their  annual  report  for  1865  the  inspectors 
contended  that  the  keeper  of  the  state  prison  should  be  appointed 
for  a  series  of  years  and  that  his  appointment  should  be  lifted 
clear  from  political  considerations.'  In  their  report  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  inspectors  repeated  the  su^estion  and  recom- 
mended that  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  appoint  the  in- 

'Ibid.,  1864,  pp.  16-17,  34-5- 

'  Acis  of  the  93Td  Legislature,  i86ft  pp.  772-3,  774-8. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison  of  New  jersey,  1865,  is  Legitlaiive 
Documents,  1866,  p.  799. 
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specters  and  that  the  inspectors,  thus  selected,  be  given  the  power 
to  appoint  the  prison  officers.^  In  his  message  of  January  14, 
1868,  Governor  Marcus  L.  Ward  vigorously  seconded  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  board  of  inspectors  and  insisted  that  partisan 
politics  should  be  discarded  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  prison 
management.'  He  repeated  practically  the  same  opinions  in  his 
message  of  the  following  year.'  The  report  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  l^slature  on  the  management  of  the  state  prison 
in  1868-1869  was  essentially  little  more  than  a  vigorous  attack 
iqton  the  detrimental  effect  of  politics  upon  efficient  prison  ad- 
tninistraticwi.*  That  this  agitation  for  the  elimination  of  politics 
from  prison  administration  had  some  immediate  effect  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  newly  created  supervisor  of  prison  in- 
dustries was  to  be  appointed  by  a  board  consisting  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  chancellor,  the  chief  justice,  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  state." 


b.  Improvement  of  the  Physical  Equipment  of  the  State 
Prison. 

The  architectural  phases  of  the  history  of  New  Jersey  prisons 
during  this  period  centered  around  the  agitation  for  the  pro- 
vision of  a  separate  wing  for  women  and  the  building  of  two 
new  wings  and  new  workshops  for  the  men. 

It  was  pointed  out  above  how  the  Pennsylvania  system  was 
practically  crowded  out  of  existence  in  New  Jersey  by  the  growth 
of  the  prison  population  and  the  failure  to  provide  additional 
cell  room.  When  the  prison  was  constructed  in  1835-1836  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  192  cells,  but  a  part  of  these  were 
used  for  cooking,  baking,  washing,  and  storing  purposes  until 

'Ibdd^  18C6,  in  Legislative  Documents,  1867,  p.  1061. 
'Aunwii  Message  of  ike  Governor,  1&C&,  p.  12. 
'  Ihid,  1869,  P-  14- 

'  Legislative  Documents,  1869,  pp.  321-7.     See  Documents,  Part  11,  i^ 
506-14. 
'Acts  of  Ike  93rd  Legislature,  i86ft  pp.  ?7a-3,  774-8.    The  supervisor  wm 
put  back  into  the  spoils  sjrstem  by  the  act  of  April  3,  i88s. 
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after  the  erection  of  a  separate  building  for  these  purpose! 
1847.  Even  after  1847,  however,  it  seems  that  there  were  ne 
more  than  180  cells  uniformly  available  for  occupation. 
i860,  at  the  close  of  the  existence  of  the  theoretical  applicat 
of  the  system  of  solitary  confinement,  there  were  346  priscfl 
to  be  confined  in  these  180  cells.  To  remedy  this  situation, 
legislature,  after  many  years  of  petitioning  on  the  part  of 
prison  officials  and  prison  reformers,  passed  the  acts  of  Ma 
22,  i860,  and  February  16,  1861,  appropriating  about  $20^ 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  wing  now  known  as  "wing  number 
with  a  capacity  of  132  cells  and  located  midway  between  the  t 
radiating  wings  erected  in  1835-6.  The  new  congregate  wo 
shops  were  also  erected  out  of  this  appropriation.* 

In  his  annual  report  for  1865,  the  moral  instructor  of  ' 
prison  pointed  out  the  bad  influence  upon  prison  discipline  wH 
was  produced  by  the  contiguity  of  male  and  female  prisom 
and  emphasized  the  need  of  a  separate  wing  for  women.  E 
suggestions  were  taken  up  by  the  other  prison  officials  and  t 
law  of  April  16,  1868  provided  an  appropriation  of  $6,000  t 
building  a  separate  wing  for  women."  Apparently,  howevi 
little  was  done  on  the  new  wing  for  women  until  the  furtl^ 
appropriation  of  $9,700  for  this  purpose  in  April,  1869.' 

The  growth  of  the  criminal  population  so  crowded  the  prist 
that  the  capacity  of  "wing  ninnber  3"  was  soon  outgrown  at 
provision  had  to  be  made  for  still  further  extending  the  ci 
facilities  for  men.  In  their  report  of  1866  the  inspectors  point! 
out  that  the  prison  was  then  so  crowded  that  two  and  thri 
prisoners  had  to  be  placed  in  cells  which  were  originally  intend* 
for  but  one.*    The  prison  physician  in  his  report  for  the  said 

'  Acts  of  the  S4th  Legislature,  i860,  pp.  6oo-<3oi ;  Acts  of  the  Ss'h  LeguH 
ture,  1861,  p.  29.    See  the  drawing  opposite  page  138. 

'Acts  of  the  gsnd  Legislature,  1868,  p.  1043. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  Stale  Prison,  18^,  in  Legislative  Documents,  iSdt 
p,  804,    Acts  of  the  gsd  Legislature,  r86ft  p.  I0S5- 

'Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  i86Cv  in  Legislative  Documents,  i86gt 
p.  1059. 
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year  corroborated  the  statements  of  the  inspectors.^  This  situa- 
tion grew  more  and  more  serious  until  by  1869  there  were  468 
prisoners  to  be  confined  in  176  cells  constructed  in  1835-6,  in 
addition  to  132  confined  in  the  new  wing  built  in  1860-61.' 
This  intolerable  condition  led  to  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  in 
1869,  of  $75,000  in  1871,  and  of  $2i8,7oo  in  1872,  to  build  a 
new  wing  for  men  and  to  extend  the  system  of  workshops,  which 
were  as  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  prison  population  as  the 
available  cell  room.* 

It  was  also  during  this  period  that  the  agitation  of  a  half 
century  began  for  a  chapel.  Owing  to  the  system  of  solitary 
confinement,  the  prison  constructed  in  1833  made  no  provision 
for  congregate  religious  instriKtion.  When  the  system  of  soli- 
tary confinement  was  abandoned  at  the  beginning  of  the  "sixties," 
the  prison  was  not  equipped  with  anything  which  would  serve  as 
a  chapel.'  The  moral  instructor  in  his  report  for  1865  stressed 
the  urgent  need  for  a  chapel  if  any  effective  management  of  re- 
ligious services  was  to  be  hoped  for  in  die  state  prison.  His 
request,  like  that  of  his  successors  for  nearly  a  half  century  to 
follow,  met  with  no  response  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  and 
it  was  not  until  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that  the 
state  prison  of  New  Jersey  was  provided  with  even  the  miserably 
inadequate  room  which  has  since  served  as  a  chapel.  ■ 

c.  General  Trends  and  Movements  in  Prison  Reform. 

There  were  several  important  movements  for  prison  reform 
during  this  period,  among  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
provision  of  a  state  reform  school  for  juvenile  offenders.     It 

*mii,  1065- 

'Report  of  the  Commission  oh  Prison  Discipline,  186%  in  Legislative  Dotu- 
menls,  1869.  pp.  333-4. 

'  Acts  of  the  93d  Legislature,  i86g,  pp.  1446-7 ;  Ads  of  the  ggth  Legislature, 
i8;i,  pp.  76-7;  Aels  of  the  961k  Legislature,  1872,  pp.  75-6. 

'See  Documents,  Pbrt  II,  pp.  522-3,  610. 

"tht  act  of  April  3,  1869,  provided  for  the  btulding  of  a  cbapcl,  bat  tUs 
prorision  was  never  carried  into  execution. 
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has  already  been  pointed  out  how  the  earlier  movement  in  this 
direction  was  stifled  by  political  influences  in  the  early  "fifties." 
The  urgent  necessity  for  such  an  institution  enlisted  the  vigorous 
support  of  Governor  Joel  Parker,  to  whom  more  than  to  anyone 
else,  the  state  reform  school  for  boys  at  Jamesburg  owes  its 
origin.  In  his  annual  message  of  January  12,  1864,  he  pointed 
out  in  the  following  words  his  conception  of  the  need  for  a 
juvenile  reformatory: 

"Some  place  other  than  the  Stale  Prison  should  be  provided  for  the  in- 
carceration of  youth.  In  many  instances  the  disgrace  of  confinement  in  the 
Penitentiary,  and  the  evil  communications  which  unavoidably  attend  the  least 
contact  with  hardened  offenders,  prevent  reformation.  The  object  of  im- 
prisonment is  to  reform  as  well  as  to  punish,  and  the  State  owes  it  to  the 
youthful  criminal  to  place  him  in  circumstMices  that  will  tend  to  soften  his 
pUant  nature,  rather  than  render  htm  more  obdurate.'" 

The  Governor's  championing  of  the  necessity  for  a  reform 
school  was  eflfective  and  an  act  was  passed  on  April  6,  1865,  "to 
Establish  and  Organize  the  State  Reform  School  for  Juvenile 
Offenders."  * 

Another  step  towards  prison  reform  was  the  law  of  March 
30,  1865,  which  provided  a  moral  instructor  for  the  state  prison 
at  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  year,  who  was  to  give  his  entire  time 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  prisoners,  the  moral  instructor 
provided  by  the  act  of  February  9,  1848,  having  devoted  only 
a  part  of  his  attention  to  the  prisoners.' 

A  still  more  significant  movement  toward  better  discipline  in 
the  state  prison  was  that  which  originated  the  system  of  a 
commutation  of  sentence  for  good  behavior.  This  was  very 
strongly  recommended  by  the  board  of  inspectors  in  their  report 
for  1866.*  These  suggestions  of  the  inspectors,  which  were 
seconded  by  the  other  prison  officials  and  public  authorities,  re- 
sulted in  the  act  of  April  14,  1868,  which  established  for  the  first 

*  Annual  Message  of  the  Governor,  1864,  pp.  11-12. 
'Acts  of  the  89th  legislature,  1865,  pp.  886-893. 

'  Itrid.,  p.  702. 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1866,  in  Legislative  Doaments,  1867, 
p-  1057. 
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time  the  conunutation  system  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  It 
was  provided  that  for  each  month  of  faithful  labor  a  convict 
was  to  have  his  sentence  reduced  by  two  days ;  for  each  month 
of  good  deportment  a  further  reduction  of  two  days  was  to  be 
allowed,  and  for  every  month  of  apparent  eflfort  at  self  improve- 
ment a  reward  of  one  day's  reduction  of  sentence  was  provided, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  earn  five  days'  reduction  of  sentence 
by  each  month  of  perfect  conduct.'  This  act  was  reproduced 
with  no  important  change  in  the  law  of  April  2,  1869,* 

Another  noteworthy  phase  of  the  growth  of  enlightenment  in 
regard  to  penal  institutions  in  this  period  was  the  frequent  in- 
sistence by  public  authorities,  prison  officials,  and  private  philan- 
thropists that  reformation  was  the  chief  purpose  of  imprison- 
ment. It  was  in  great  part  the  recognition  of  the  failure  of  the 
state  prison  as  an  institution  for  reforming  offenders  that  pro- 
duced the  agitation  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  reform 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  New  Jersey  in  1865  and  1871,  and 
to  the  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  agitation  in  the  decade  of  the 
"seventies"  for  an  intermediate  prison,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
a  reformatory  for  adult  delinquents.  The  reformatory  purpose 
of  imprisonment  was  clearly  expressed  by  the  board  of  inspectors 
of  the  state  prison  in  their  annual  report  of  1866: 

"When  our  laws  cease  mainly  to  regard  the  criminal  as  the  enemy  of 
society,  to  be  restrained ;  and  be^  to  recognize  in  turn  one  of  'like  passions' 
with  us,  who  has  fallen  to  a  lower  moral  level  through  adverse  surroundings, 
and  whom  we  may  lift  up,  then  we  Will  begin  to  fulfill  in  this  respect  that 
higher  law  which  makes  every  man  Ids  brother's  keeper.' " ' 

While  this  expression  of  opinion  by  the  inspectors,  which  was 
only  one  of  many  such  declarations  during  this  period,  perhaps 

^Aels  of  the  gtnd  tegisUtture.  1868,  pp.  981-982. 

*AeU  of  the  93rd  LegistaUtre,  1869,  pp,  1476-7. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1866,  in  Legislative  Documents,  1867, 
p.  1061.  Cf.  also  annual  Message  of  Governor  Parker,  1864,  pp.  11-12; 
Uoral  Instructor's  report,  1867,  Legislative  Documents,  1868,  pp.  843-7;  '^t- 
MMo/  Message  of  Governor  Ward,  1868,  Legislative  Documents,  1868,  p.  13; 
Report  of  Commission  on  Prison  Discipline,  1869,  pp.  I3ff- 
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failed  to  comprehend  the  influence  of  heredity  in  criminal  causa- 
tion,  their  attitude  was  so  far  in  advance  of  the  penal  codes  and 
institutions  of  the  time  that  it  merits  notice. 

d.  The  Report  of  the  CommissioH  on  Prison  Discipline  m  lS6p, 

The  general  failure  of  the  Auhum  system  in  New  Jersey  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  along  with  the  growing  impetus 
of  the  movement  for  prison  reform,  culminated  in  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Legislature  in  1868  of  a  Commission  to  examine  the 
various  types  of  prison  administration  and  management  in  the 
United  States  and  to  report  on  desirable  improvements  in  the 
prison  system  of  New  Jersey.  The  report  of  this  commission, 
which  was  submitted  on  January  22,  1869,  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  important  and  enlightened  documents  that  has  yet 
ai^jeared  in  the  history  of  the  penal  institutions  of  the  state  of 
New  Jersey.^  The  superior  nature  of  this  report  was  to  a  lai^ 
degree  due  to  the  intelligent  individuals  who  served  as  members 
of  this  commission.  They  were  Daniel  Haines,  George  F.  Fort, 
and  Samuel  AlHnson,'  the  first  two  of  them  ex-Governors,  and 
all  prominent  citizens  of  New  Jersey  and  leaders  of  their  genera- 
tion in  prison  reform  in  that  state.* 

The  commission  reported  that  they  had  carefully  examined  the 
penal  institutions  of  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  New  York. 

They  introduced  their  practical  discussion  of  conditions  in  New 
Jersey  by  the  significant  remark  that  it  was  not  difRcult  to  make 
suggestions  as  to  possible  improvements  in  New  Jersey's  penal 
system,  as  almost  any  change  would  be  an  improvement.* 

They  pointed  out  very  clearly  that  the  downfall  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  in  New  Jersey  had  been  in  large  part  due 

■  See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  514-37. 

'Allinson  b  tinquestionably  the  leading  figure  in  the  history  of  prison 
reform  in  New  Jersey.  His  multifarious  activitiea  in  this  field  may  b« 
ascertained  by  consulting  the  index  to  this  volume. 

'  A  certain  touch  of  literary  interest  is  given  to  this  report  by  the  fact  that 
Richard  Watson  Colder,  as  a  member  of  the  stafF  of  the  Newark  Advertiser, 
aided  Mr.  AlUnsoa  in  getting  the  act  passed  winch  created  this  Comnussioa 
of  1869^  and  through  his  paper  gave  its  work  wide  publici^.  See  Leitert  of 
Richard  Walton  Gilder,  pp.  41-42. 

*  Report  dted,  p.  4. 
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to  the  failure  to  give  it  a  just  and  proper  trial.  The  failure  to 
make  additions  to  the  prison  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  prison  population  caused  the  practical  abandon- 
ment of  the  essential  features  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  long 
before  it  was  abandoned  in  law  or  theory.  The  remainder  of 
their  criticisms  was  chiefly  devoted  to  a  convincing  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  administrative  incompetence  and  legislative 
apathy  were  paving  the  way  for  as  complete  a  failure  of  the 
newly  adopted  Auburn  system.' 

They  pointed  out,  in  the  first  place,  the  disturbing  of  prison 
discipline  which  came  as  a  result  of  the  archaic  system  of  con- 
fining male  and  female  prisoners  in  contiguity  in  adjoining  cells, 
thus  inviting  the  most  corrupting  conversation.  They  also  called 
attention  to  a  case  of  child-bearing  by  a  woman  inmate  who  had 
been  confined  in  the  institution  for  years.  The  commission  failed 
however  to  point  out  that,  from  the  very  system  of  separate  con- 
finement of  male  and  female  prisoners,  illegitimacy  in  the  prison 
was  more  likely  to  have  been  due  to  the  errit^  conduct  of  the 
prison  officials  or  the  official  visitors  than  to  the  sins  of  the  male 
convicts.  This  evil,  the  commission  explained,  would  be  done 
away  with  when  the  new  women's  wing,  then  in  process  of 
construction,  was  finished.' 

There  was  found  to  be  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  reforma- 
tion in  the  prison.  Even  the  system  of  commutation,  which  had 
been  l^ally  provided  by  the  law  of  the  previous  year,  had  not 
been  applied.  The  commission  ut^;ed  that  steps  be  taken  to  see 
that  this  valuable  instrument  in  effecting  reformation  was  im- 
mediately put  into  operation.* 

The  most  cruel  and  barbarous  ptmishments  were  discovered  in 
the  state  prismi.  Prisoners  were  strapped  to  the  floor  of  their 
cells  for  three  wedcs  at  a  time  without  being  released  for  any 
purpose.  That  relic  of  the  Spanish  inquisition,  suspension  by  tiie 
hands,  was  frequently  employed.  The  commission  expressed 
tbe  opinion  that  many  of  the  deaths  in  the  state  prison,  which 
were  attributed  to  other  causes,  had  in  reality  resulted  from  the 
cruel  punishments  inflicted.  They  made  it  {rfain,  however,  as 
the  Qmunittee  of  1830  had  in  their  report,  that,  in  their  opinion, 

'Ibid,  pp.  ifi.  'Itnd.,  pp.  5-6.  'Ibid.,  pp.  6^  tiff. 
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it  was  the  general  system  rather  than  individual  depravity,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  officials  or  the  convicts,  which  rendered  neces- 
sary these  severe  punishments.  The  serious  overcrowding  of  the 
prison,  there  being  468  prisoners  to  176  cells  even  after  the  132 
new  cells  of  "wing  number  3"  had  been  filled,  made  adequate  dis- 
cipline almost  impossible  with  the  available  force  of  guards. 
Again,  and  fully  as  important,  the  pernicious  influence  of  politics 
in  the  selection  and  tenure  of  the  prison  officials,  and  the  short 
terms  of  the  keepers  and  inspectors,  made  impossible  any  ap- 
proach to  a  formulation  and  execution  of  a  consistent  policy  of 
prison  administration.^  The  commission  thus  expressed  them- 
selves regarding  the  detrimental  influence  of  carrying  over  the 
"spoils"  system  into  prison  administration : 

"Such  being  the  present  system  of  the  Prison,  the  evils  of  it  arc  quite 
obvious. 

And  the  first  to  be  noticed  is  the  short  term  of  office  of  the  Keeper  and 
Inspectors.  Their  annual  appointment  almost  necessarily  implies  an  annual 
change:.  In  practice,  it  is  a  change  with  every  change  of  policical  party  power 
in  the  State.  From  long  usage,  these  offices  have  been  regarded  as  the  spoils 
of  victory.  They  are  consequently  bestowed  as  the  rewards  of  party. 
Proper  qualifications  may  be  sought  for,  but  they  are  frequently  subordi- 
nated to  the  capacity  in  party  tactics  and  success  in  controlling  votes. 
Political  influences  secure  the  appointment  of  the  Keeper,  and  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  "like  master  like  man",  his  deputies  are  often  selected  for  like 
qualifications.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  pot  house  heroes  should 
sometimes  be  found  in  the  capacity  of  Assistant  Keepers;  and  that  where 
the  strictest  rules  of  sobriety  ought  to  prevail,  the  excited  manner  and 
fetid  breath  of  the  officer  should  betray  the  use  of  the  bottle. 

The  annual  appointment,  should  it  fall  upon  the  best  of  men,  diminishes 
if  not  destroys,  by  the  shortness  of  the  term,  the  hope  of  success."  * 

The  economic  conditions  of  the  state  prison  were  stated  to  be  as 
unsatisfactory  as  its  disciplinary  aspects.  The  prison  was  prov- 
ing an  annual  loss  to  the  state  of  about  $100,000.  The  contract 
system  had  not  proved  much  of  a  success  since  its  application  on 
a  large  scale  after  i860.  Here  again  the  insidious  effect  of  politics 
upon  die  administration  of  the  prison  showed  itself  in  preventing 
sound  administration  or  broad  policy  in  the  economic  adminis- 
tration of  the  prison.' 
'  IMd,  pp.  s,  7f .,  9f .  '  nrid-,  p.  9,  '  IKd,  pp.  gt. 
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The  commission  made  a  number  of  most  important  recom- 
mendations. As  was  pointed  out  above,  it  urged  the  immediate 
application  of  the  system  of  rewards  for  good  conduct  which 
had  been  provided  by  the  law  of  1868.  It  further  pointed  out 
the  very  great  need  for  an  agent  to  look  after  discharged  prison- 
ers and  secure  for  them  honest  employment,  so  that  they  would 
not  be  compelled  by  economic  necessity  to  drift  back  into  a  life 
of  crime.  The  commission  insisted  upon  the  wisdom  of  erect- 
ing an  "intermediate  prison,"  namely,  a  reformatory  for  adult  de- 
linquents. It  also  made  clear  the  necessity  for  establishing  a 
reform  school  for  girls  such  as  had  recently  been  opened  for 
boys  at  Jamesburg.  Again,  it  was  recommended  that  the  county 
jails  be  so  remodelled  in  architecture  and  administration  that 
they  would  be  used  only  as  places  of  detention  for  those  charged 
with  crime,  and  would  be  fit  to  receive  persons  who  might  be 
innocent  of  all  crime.  ^ 

In  the  appendix  to  their  report  the  commission  presented  a 
summary  of  the  "Irish"  system  of  prison  administration  and 
discipline,  which  they  held  might  be  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  New  Jersey,  and  they  drew  up  a  proposed  system  of  grading 
and  meriting  for  adoption  in  the  state  prison.  This  system  was 
designed  to  apply  a  rational  mode  of  earning  privileges,  of  lessen- 
ing terms  of  imprisonment,  and  of  achieving  ultimate  freedont 
by  good  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  convicts,' 

The  commission  thus  summed  up  its  chief  recommendations  r 

"To  reca^tulate :  the  system  of  prison  disdpUne  recommended  is  the  Stalt 
Prison  under  a  proper  and  efficient  government  for  the  punishment  of  those 
convicted  of  the  higher  crimes.  The  House  of  Correction  as  an  intermediate 
prison  for  those  found  guilty  of  offences  of  lesser  turpitude;  the  £031/  State 
Reform  School;  a  State  Reformatory  for  Girls;  and  the  County  and  Jlf«- 
nicifid  Jails  as  places  of  detention."  * 

The  advanced  nature  of  this  report  becomes  apparent  when 
one  reflects  that  it  took  New  Jersey  nearly  half  a  century  even 
partially  to  realize  the  reforms  recommended.  It  would  be  haz- 
ardous to  hold  that  "the  proper  and  efficient  government"  of  the 

'Itnd,  pp.  II S. 

'  Had,  pp.  47-58.    See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  535-7- 

'Ibid.,  p.  24.  This  important  report  is  preserved  in  the  Legislative  Docu- 
ments, i86(h  pp.  33iff- 
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state  prison  has  yet  been  attained.  And  certainly  the  jails  have 
not  been  transfonned  into  places  of  detention  only.  Attention 
may  now  be  directed  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  practical  re- 
sults which  grew  out  of  the  recommendations  made  by  this 
memorable  commission. 


II.  New  Jbrsby  ahs  the  Auburn  Systeu  from  the  Report 

OF  The  Couhission,  1869,  to  the  Abolition  op 

Contract  Labor  in  1884. 

i.  general  tendencies  op  the  period. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find,  in  the  history  of  the  state  prison  between 
1869  and  1885,  anything  that  can  be  recognized  as  a  general  ten- 
dency. The  period  was  not  one  of  marked  development,  but  of 
experimentation,  usually  futile,  in  attempts  to  adjust  the  indus- 
trial situation  to  the  hampering  laws  and  external  conditions  of 
the  time.  It  was  also  a  period  of  futile  agitation  and  criticism 
directed  against  the  management  of  the  prison.  The  only  sub- 
stantial achievement  of  the  period  under  consideration  was  the 
legislative  autborizaticHi,  in  1871,  of  the  long<deferred  project 
for  the  establishment  of  a  state  industrial  school  tor  girls. 

Several  of  the  recMnmendations  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Com- 
mission of  1869 — especially  those  relatii^  to  the  industrial  re- 
organization of  the  state  prison,  the  revival  and  strengthening  of 
the  law  granting  commutation  for  good  behavior  and  the  provi- 
sion of  additional  room  to  relieve  die  overcrowded  condition  of 
the  prison — were  promptly  carried  into  effect  by  the  Legislature, 
but  the  most  important  recommendation  of  the  Commission  urg- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  reformatory  for  adult  first  offenders 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  was  disregarded,  notwithstanding  per- 
sistent agitation  therefor  t^  the  prison  officials,  public  authorities 
and  philanthropic  citizens,  culminating  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  "the  prison  system  of  New  Jersey  and  on  an  inter- 
mediate prison",  in  1878. 

Aside  from  the  above  mentioned  agitation  for  a  reformatory 
and  the  brief  description  of  the  tendencies  in  prison  industry, 
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the  chief  features  in  the  general  development  in  the  state 
prison  between  1869  and  1885  were  the  investigation  of  the 
charges  of  cruel  punishment  in  1878,  and  the  agitation  against 
convict  labor  between  1879  and  1884. 

As  the  investigation  of  alleged  cruelties  will  be  taken  up  in 
detail  in  the  consideration  of  the  development  of  prison  reform 
in  this  period,  it  will  suffice  here  simply  to  remark  in  passing 
that  a  very  distressing  situation  was  revealed,  which  showed  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  of  1869,  as  regards 
modification  of  punishment,  had  been  given  little  consideration.^ 

The  period  from  1875  to  1885  was  one  characterized  by  wide- 
spread labor  agitation  throughout  the  country.  The  Knights 
of  Labor,  founded  in  1869,  became  very  powerful  by  the  latter 
part  of  the  following  decade,  and  for  a  time  exerted  a  remarkable 
influence  on  American  industry  and  politics.' 

This  growth  of  a^tation  on  the  part  of  the  labor  element  had  , 
an  important  effect  iq>on  the  industrial  development  of  the  New 
Jersey  state  prison,  as  it  ultimately  led  to  the  abolition  of  the 
'^ease"  form  of  contract  labor  in  the  prison. 

2.  LEGAL  CHANGES  AND  DEVEl/>PMBNTS. 

The  penal  code,  which  had  been  previously  systematized  in 
the  act  of  April  16,  1846,  and  supplemented  by  various  succes- 
sive acts,  was  woriced  over  into  a  systematic  form  in  the  act  of 
March  27,  1874.'  However,  the  only  significant  feature  of  this 
revision  was  the  insignificance  of  tiie  changes  therein,  as  c<Hn- 
pared  with  the  code  of  thirty  years  earlier.  The  same  back- 
ground of  primitive  jurisprudence  characterized  it  as  had  marked 
the  earlier  codes  of  1796,  1829,  and  1846.  Many  of  the  laws 
prescribing  penalties  for  crimes  had  not  even  been  changed  in 
their  wording  since  first  enacted  in  1796.    The  development  of 

'  Ltgulatwe  Doevmenis,  1876,  DoctunenU  3S  an(l  3&    See  below  pp.  isof . 
'  See  Ely,  Tk*  Labor  Movement  in  America,  pp.  75-91.   HoIIaoder  and  Bar- 
nett,  Studiet  in  America  Trade  Unionism,  pp.  353-38a 
'Reviiion  of  the  Stahttet  of  New  Jersey,  1877,  PP-  zZfff. 
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a  more  complicated  series  of  social  and  economic  relations  than 
had  existed  in  1796,  naturally  necessitated  the  extension  of  the 
list  of  criminal  acts,  but  there  was  practically  no  change  in  the 
theory  or  practice  of  prescribing  punishment  For  the  acts 
which  had  been  branded  as  criminal  in  1796  almost  identical 
penalties  were  prescribed  in  1874,  with  the  exception  that,  as  in 
1846,  the  death  penalty  for  a  second  conviction  of  any  major 
crime,  which  had  been  prescribed  in  1796  and  1829,  was  com- 
muted to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  double 
the  period  of  imprisonment  exacted  for  the  first  offence.'  The 
law  against  "false  prophets"  was  still  retained,*  as  well  as  the 
equally  archaic  and  irrational  method  of  arbitrarily  prescribing 
punishment  without  any  accurate  appraisal  of  the  social  damage 
inflicted  by  the  crime,  or  without  any  regard  to  the  individual 
offender.  For  instance,  it  was  decreed  that  to  steal  money  or 
property  to  the  value  of  $19.99  would  entail  a  maximum  penalty 
of  a  fine  of  $100  and  imprisonment  for  three  months  in  a  jail 
or  penitentiary,  while  to  take  $20.01  would  involve  a  maximum 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  $500  and  imprisonment  for  ten  years  in  the 
state  prison.'  However,  these  primitive  and  irrational  juristic 
conceptions  were  universal  at  the  time  and  still  persist  to  a  large 
degree. 

The  revision  of  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey  in  1875  pro- 
vided for  a  change  in  the  mode  of  appointment  and  in  the  tenure 
of  the  principal  keeper  of  the  state  prison,  as  previously  regulated 
by  the  constitution  adopted  in  1844.  Instead  of  being  appointed 
for  one  year  by  the  joint  meeting  of  the  senate  and  assembly,  it 
was  provided  that  "the  keeper  of  the  state  prison  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  governor  and  appointed  by  him  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate."  *  He  was  to  hold  office  on  good  behavior 
for  five  years.  The  appointment  of  the  inspectors  was  no  longer 
provided  for  by  the  constitution,  but  was  fixed  by  the  act 

'Ibid,  p.  262. 
■Ibid,  p.  238. 
'Ibid,  p.  250. 
'Revised  ComtiluHon,  1875.  Art.  VII,  Sec.  ii,  par.  4. 
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for  the  government  and  r^^ulation  of  the  state  prison  of 
April  21,  1876.'  The  lengthening  of  the  term  of  the  keeper  was 
a  distinct  improvement,  the  ridiculously  short  tenure  of  one  year 
having  always  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  formation  and  exe- 
cution of  a  consistent  and  rational  policy  of  prison  administra- 
tion.' 

The  legal  basis  of  the  administration  of  the  state  prison,  which 
had  been  regulated  up  to  this  time  by  the  act  of  April  16,  1846, 
with  subsequent  amendments,  including  the  acts  of  March  26, 
and  April  2,  1869,  was  reconstructed  by  the  act  of  April  21, 
1876.'  This  act,  with  minor  subsequent  amendments,  formed 
the  legal  foundation  of  prison  administration  in  New  Jersey 
until  the  sweeping  act  of  April  20,  1914. 

The  act  of  1876  followed  the  precedent  of  the  law  of  March 
26,  1869,  in  providing  for  a  supervisor  of  the  state  prison,  ap- 
pointed for  three  years  by  a  majority  of  a  board  consisting  of 
the  governor,  the  chancellor,  the  chief  justice  and  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  state.  The  supervisor  was  designed  to  be  the  gen- 
eral industrial  manager  and  financial  agent  of  the  prison,  except 
that  the  keeper  was  to  regulate  all  activities  connected  with  the 
domestic  administration  of  the  prison.*  A  board  of  inspectors, 
as  hitherto,  was  provided,  which  consisted  of  the  comptroller  of 
the  state,  the  state  treasurer,  and  three  others  to  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  three  years  by  a  joint  session  of  the  legislature. 
This  board  was  to  exercise  control  over  the  determination  of 
the  general  policy  of  the  prison,  over  the  administration,  and 
over  the  repairs  made,  and  was  to  report  to  the  governor  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  management  at  any  given  tune.'    The 

'  Revition  of  the  Statutes  of  New  Jersey,  1877,  pp.  miff. 

'Report  of  Commission  on  Prison  Discipline,  1869,  pp.  9-10.  See  Docu- 
ments, Part  II,  pp.  521-2. 

'Revision  of  the  Statutes  of  New  Jersey,  1877,  pp.  miff. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  mi-iiiS-  The  supervisor  was  put  back  ioto  the  spoib  system 
by  the  act  of  April  2,  1885,  which  provided  for  his  appointment  for  five  years 
t^  the  joint  session  of  die  legislature.  Acts  of  the  1091k  Legislature,  1885, 
pp.  198-300. 

'  Revision  of  the  Statutes  of  New  Jersey,  1877,  pp.  1111-1114. 
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principal  keeper,  appointed,  as  provided  in  the  constitution  of 
1875,  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  five  years,  was  to  be  the  diief 
executive  and  disciplinary  officer  of  the  prison.*  It  was  enacted 
that  the  piuiishment  in  the  prison  was  not  to  exceed  confinement 
in  a  cell  on  bread  and  water  for  six  days  unless  the  inspectors 
ordered  a  more  severe  punishment  in  an  individual  case.  Corporal 
punishment  was  forbidden.^  The  good  behavior  clause  for  re- 
ducing the  sentence,  as  provided  for  in  the  acts  of  April  14, 1868, 
and  April  2,  1869,  was  retained  in  the  law  of  1876,  it  being  pro- 
vided that  if  a  convict  were  recommitted  to  the  prison  he  was 
to  serve  out  on  his  new  sentence  the  time  which  had  been  re- 
mitted to  him  for  good  behavior  during  his  previous  term.* 

The  remaining  legal  changes  of  importance  during  this  period 
related  to  the  economic  administration  of  the  prison.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  act  of  March  25,  1881,  which  grew  out  of  the 
agitation  of  organized  labor  against  convict  labor,  and  out  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  Commission  of  1879  that  prison  labor  be  as 
much  diversified  as  was  practicable.  This  act  decreed  that  not 
more  than  one  hundred  convicts  were  to  be  employed  in  any  one 
industry  under  the  contract  system.* 

The  next  act  touching  the  prison  industrial  organization  was 
the  act  of  February  21,  1884,  which  marked  a  definite  victory 
for  the  labor  group.  It  definitely  provided  that  thereafter  it 
should  be  unlawful  to  contract  for  the  labor  of  any  inmate  of  the 
state  prison,  a  reformatory,  a  penitentiary,  or  a  county  jail." 
This  was  followed  t^^  the  act  of  April  18,  1884,  which  decreed 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  penitentiaries, 
reformatories  and  county  jails  should  be  employed  on  work  for 
use  in  state  institutions.  Those  who  could  not  be  so  employed 
were  to  be  put  at  work  on  the  "piece-price"  system  or  the  "public 
account"  system.' 

'Itnd,  pp.  1115-16. 

'lUd.,  p.  1118.    Bat  tee  the  evidence  in  the  Uott  cue  as  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  thii  law.   Docttment  No.  36  in  lAgislaHot  Doatmtntt  for  iflTS. 
'Ibid,  p.  II 19- 

*Acts  of  tht  losik  tegitlature,  18S1,  pp.  330-231. 
'AeU  of  Ike  loStk  Legi^tOtu-t,  18S4,  VO-  ai-^a. 
'  Itnd,  pp.  330-333. 
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The  vicious  aspect  of  this  legislation  was  not  the  apparent  abo- 
'  lition  of  the  contract  system.  Such  a  step  would  have  been  a 
wise  departure  if  the  contract  system  had  been  superseded  by  an 
e£Bcient  applicaticoi  of  the  state  use  system.  However,  as  will 
be  explained  in  greater  detail  below,  in  treating  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  prison,  this  law  did  not  in  any  sense  abolish  con- 
tract labor.  It  simply  replaced  it  by  a  subterfuge  known  as  the 
"piece-price"  system,  which  actually  continued  the  contract  sys- 
tem with  all  its  bad  features,  and  upon  such  a  basis  that  both  the 
state  and  free  labor  were  the  sole  losers  and  the  contractors  the 
only  ones  who  were  benefited  thereby.^ 


3.   THG   INDUSTRIAL   PHASES   OF   THE   ADMINISTRATION    OP   THB 
STATE  PMSON. 

The  industrial  developments  at  the  state  prison  between  1869 
and  1885  began  with  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  in  1869,  fol- 
lowed in  1871-2  by  appropriations  of  $118,000  for  an  extension 
of  the  prison  workshops  and  the  building  of  a  new  wing.*  This 
action  grew  out  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Prison  Dis- 
cipline of  1869  which  had  so  definitely  called  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  to  the  serious  economic  loss  sustained  by  the  state  on 
accotmt  of  the  inefficient  industrial  administration  of  the  state 
prison.* 

Another  very  important  innovation,  already  mentioned,  which 
grew  out  of  the  recommendation  of  the  above-mentioned  commis- 
sion that  the  state  take  steps  to  put  the  management  of  the  prison 
on  a  sounder  financial  basis  was  the  creation,  on  March  26, 1869, 
of  a  supervisor  of  prison  industries  and  finances.  The  super- 
visor, together  with  the  comptroller,  the  state  treasurer  and  the 
board  of  inspectors,  was  to  constitute  a  board  of  supervisors  of 

'Cf.  Annwl  Report  of  Slate  Priton,  18S4,  passim;  1685,  pp.  8,  35;  1886^ 
p.  12;  1887,  p.  g;  188S,  pp.  g-10. 

'See  above  p.  lag  and  note.  The  total  ei^endjtares  in  improving  and 
extending  the  physical  equipment  of  the  prison  from  1869  to  1874  were 
isAvoo.    Anmial  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1874  p.  9. 

'Report  dted,  pp.  gf. 
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the  industries  of  the  state  prison,  which  was  to  have  genera!  con- 
trol over  the  industries  and  finances  of  the  prison,  immediately 
supervised  and  administered  by  the  supervisor  alone.* 

The  new  workshops  erected  out  of  the  appropriations  of  1869, 
1 87 1  and  1872  were  highly  praised,  and,  together  with  the  more 
effective  industrial  administration  of  the  prison,  proved  a  great 
aid  in  restoring  the  institution  to  a  reasonably  satisfactory  finan- 
cial situation.  Governor  Randolph  pointed  out  in  his  annual 
message  for  1871  that  the  annual  deficit  in  conducting  the  state 
prison,  exclusive  of  official  salaries,  had  been  reduced  from  over 
$50,000  to  less  than  $3,500.'  The  joint  committee  of  the  legis- 
lature on  the  accounts  of  the  state  prison  also  expressed  itself  in 
an  enthusiastic  manner  over  the  contribution  of  the  new  work- 
shop to  the  prosperity  of  the  state  prison." 

By  1872  the  increased  industrial  capacity  and  effidency  of 
the  prison  resulted  in  a  gain  of  about  $28,500  over  the  expenses 
of  maintenance,  exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  the  officials.  As 
the  salary  item  amounted  to  $47,780,  the  net  loss  sustained  by 
the  prison  was  less  than  $20,000,  which  was  gratifyii^,  as  it 
was  only  about  one-fifth  what  it  had  been  in  the  years  following 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.*  During  the  years  18731-4  the  prison 
apparently  attained  the  highest  degree  of  industrial  prosperity 
which  it  had  reached  since  1837  and  1848,  if  not  in  its  whole 
history.  In  1874  it  practically  earned  all  of  its  expenses  in- 
cluding the  salaries  of  the  officers,  the  net  gain  over  maintenance 

'Acts  of  the  93rd  Legislature,  1869,  pp.  772-8. 

*  Annual  Message  of  the  Governor,  1871,  p.  13.  The  annual  loss  involved 
in  the  industrial  income  of  the  state  prison  as  compared  with  the  expenses  of 
tnaintenance,  and  not  including  salaries,  from  1865  to  iStc^  was  as  follows: 
186s,  $13,476;  1866,  $50,983;  186?,  $56,105;  1868,  $55,977;  i86ft  $61,074; 
1871^  $3,410.  In  1871  there  was  a  net  gaia  over  maintenance  exclusive  of 
salaries  of  $40,609;  in  1872  the  gain  was  $38478;  and  in  1874  the  gain  was 
$45,234. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1870^  in  Legislative  Documtnts,  1871, 
p.  448. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1872,  pp.  M-'S-  Cf.  Legislative  Docu- 
ments, 1869,  p.  337. 
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being  $45,234  and  the  salaries  $49,437.'  This  financial  success 
has  not  even  been  approximated  since.  The  supervisor  reported 
the  renewal  of  large  contracts  on  an  even  greater  scale,  and 
stated  that  nearly  $11,000  was  being  expended  in  erecting  an 
addition  to  the  workshops.*  Everything  seemed  to  point  toward 
the  dawn  of  an  era  of  unequalled  prosperity  for  the  state  prison. 
Shoe-Snaking  under  the  lease  system  was  the  chief  industry  of 
the  prison  at  this  time.  In  1873  Bigelow  and  Howe  were  leasing 
the  labor  of  400  men  for  shoe-making.' 

The  promising  outlook  for  better  financial  conditions  at  the 
state  prison  was  soon  destroyed  by  circumstances  and  forces 
which  arose  out  of  the  general  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
the  country,  namely,  the  "panic"  of  1873-5  ^nd  ^^  agitation  of 
the  new  labor  organizations,  particularly  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
against  convict  labor. 

The  first  manifestations  of  the  panic  must  have  had  little  effect 
upon  the  industries  of  the  prison,  as  the  report  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  institution  in  1873-4  proves.  Its  effect  was  apparent,  how- 
ever, by  1875,  for  in  that  year  there  was  a  loss  of  $23,650  in 
addition  to  the  salaries  of  officials  amounting  to  $47,230.*  In 
the  year  1876  the  total  loss  sustained  by  the  prison  including 
the  official  salaries  was  still  greater,  totalling  $92,045.'  During 
1877  the  prison  recovered  to  some  degree  from  the  shock  of 
the  panic,  the  total  loss  for  this  year  being  $57,535  or  about  $34,- 
500  less  than  in  the  previous  year.*  From  this  time  until  1884, 
when  the  industries  were  again  partially  disorganized  by  the 
termination  of  the  old  contract  system,  the  annual  loss  varied 
frcnn  about  $50,000  to  $70,000.  After  1884  an  even  greater 
financial  and  industrial  depression  was  the  rule,  as  may  be  seen, 

'  Annui^  Report  of  Slate  Prison,  i8?3,  pp.  33,  36.    IWd.,  1874,  pp.  7,  19-33- 
Annwil  Message  of  the  Governor,  1875,  p.  9. 
'Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1874,  p.  8. 
'  IbitL,  1873,  pp.  "^  ^- 

•  Ibid,  1875,  pp.  ft  33- 

*  Ibid,  187^  p.  16. 
•Itad,  1877,  p.  3. 
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by  examining  the  annual  reports  giving  the  financial  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  priscn.^ 

The  industries  of  the  prison  had  scarcely  begun  to  recover 
from  the  effect  of  the  panic  of  1873-5  when  they  were  faced 
by  an  even  more  serious  diificulty,  namely,  the  virarfare  against 
contract  convict  labor  which  was  conducted  by  the  newly  formed 
labor  organizations,  chiefly  the  Knights  of  Labor.  This  organi- 
zation was  founded  by  Uriah  S.  Stephens  of  Philadelphia  in  1869, 
and  was  led  by  him  and  Terence  V.  Powderly  of  Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania. It  had  by  1880  become  a  very  powerful  oi^nization, 
but  fell  into  discredit  by  the  domination  of  the  more  violent  ele- 
ment in  the  organization  in  the  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  Strikes  of 
1886.  The  Knights  of  Labor  were  superseded  shortly  after 
this  time  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  an  organization 
with  much  broader  aims  which  adopted  a  more  tolerant  and 
conciliatory  attitude  towards  the  problem  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  conflict  between  capita!  and  labor.  It  was  inevitable  that 
the  labor  organizations  would  detect  the  menace  of  contract 
prison  labor  to  free  labor,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
overestimated  the  danger  when  looked  at  from  a  general  stand- 
point' 

The  flrst  definite  evidence  that  labor  agitation  against  contract 
convict  labor  was  beginning  to  affect  the  industry  of  the  prison 
is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  supervisor  of  the  state  priscKi 
for  1877,  in  which  that  official  devoted  considerable  space  to  a 
refutaticm  of  tiie  claim  of  the  labor  organizations  that  convict 
labor  was  a  serious  menace  to  free  labor.* 

More  conclusive  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the  agitation  against 
the  contracting  of  convict  labor  was  revealed  by  the  necessity 

'The  total  loss,  including  salaries,  for  some  of  these  years  was:  1874 
$61,730;  1879,  ¥<%4S2;  1880,  $47,360;  1881,  $68,888;  18&Z,  $61,163;  iSSs. 
$60,766;  1884,  $6ft934;  1885,187,837;  1895,  $II3J26;  igoi  $117,021;  1916. 
$233.69+ 

'Ely,  The  Labor  Movement  in  America,  pp.  75-91,  151,  185-6;  Hollander 
and  Bamett,  Studies  in  American  Trade  Unionism,  pp.  353-380. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  Slate  Prison,  1877,  PP.  6-8. 
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which  was  felt  by  the  Legislature  of  appointing  a  Commission 
on  Prison  Labor  in  1879  to  report  on  the  situation  and  make 
recommendations.  That  the  a^tation  was  somewhat  general 
may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  New  Jersey  commission  met 
with  similar  commissions  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.* 

The  essential  concli^sions  of  this  commission  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  Prison  labor  must  be  hard,  continuous, 
healthy,  reformatory,  mechanical  and  productive.  Convict  labor 
cannot  seriously  compete  with  free  labor  unless  the  employment 
of  prisoners  is  concentrated  upon  a  few  trades,  and  this  should 
be  avoided.  The  state  use  system  cannot  be  successfully  em- 
ployed as  long  as  politics  dominate  prison  administration  and 
prevent  the  ordinary  efficiency  of  the  business  world  from  pen»^ 
trating  into  the  prison ;  until  politics  can  be  ousted  from  prison 
management  the  contract  system  is  undoubtedly  the  best.^ 

The  commission  recommended  a  diversification  of  prison  in- 
dustries and  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  for  securing  the  division 
of  labor  among  prisons  of  different  states.  To  meet  the  local 
dtfHculties  it  urged  that  tlie  state  arsenal,  namely,  the  original 
state  prison,  be  obtained  and  reconverted  into  a  prison  to  relieve 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  state  prison,  and  further  suggested 
that  a  reformatory  be  erected  to  fit  petty  offenders  and  young 
prisoners  to  return  to  society,  a  task  for  which  the  state  prison 
was  utterly  unadapted.' 

The  effect  of  the  commission's  advice  may  be  seen  in  the  law 
of  March  25,  1881,  described  above,  which  forbade  contracting 
for  the  labor  of  more  than  one  hundred  prisoners  in  any  one  in- 
dustry.* 

That  this  law  seriously  disturbed  the  industry  of  the  prison 
appears  from  the  complaint  of  the  prison  officials  and  their 
vigorous  request  for  more  shops  and  better  equipment  if  the 

'  See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  497-503. 

'Report  cited,  pp.  4~S,  44-7-    Document  No.  37  in  Legislative  Documents 
for  188a 
'Ibid,  p.  49. 
'  Atts  of  the  105th  Legislature,  1881,  pp.  230-231. 
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legislature  expected  to  have  the  law  carried  out,  and  intended 
the  prison  to  approach  a  self-sustaining  condition.^ 

The  report  of  the  Commission  of  1&79  and  the  law  of  1881 
were  but  the  prelude  to  more  vigorous  legislative  action  and 
more  sweeping  legal  changes.  The  law  of  1881  did  not  placate 
the  labor  organizations,  and  in  1883  a  Special  Committee  from 
the  assembly  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  general  problem  of 
contract  labor  for  prisoners.  After  carrying  on  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence and  hearing  a  large  amount  of  testimony  the  com- 
mittee held  a  final  meeting  on  December  11,  1883,  and  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  leasing  of  convict  labor  and  the  in* 
troduction  of  the  "piece-price"  system.^  In  1884  there  were 
passed,  in  part  as  a  result  of  the  recommendation  of  the  above 
committee,  the  laws  forbidding  the  further  employment  of  the 
contract  system  and  prescribing  the  adoption  of  the  state  use, 
piece-price,  and  public  account  systems.* 

The  "state  use"  system  meant  the  transformation  of  the  prison 
industries  so  as  to  make  exclusively  products  to  be  used  in  state 
institutions.  The  "piece-price"  ^stem,  whatever  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  law  of  April,  1884,  was  but  an  ingenious  sub- 
terfuge which  allowed  the  continuance  of  contract  labor  under  a 
different  name  and  in  a  manner  distinctly  more  favorable  to  the 
contractors  than  the  old  system.  The  contractors  furnished  the 
raw  material  and  then  agreed  to  take  the  finished  product  at  a 
certain  price  per  piece  provided  that  it  was  made  according  to 
the  specifications  imposed  by  the  contractors.  The  prison  officials 
were  theoretically  supposed  to  supervise  the  industrial  operations, 
but  in  fact  the  contractors  continued  to  supply  the  industrial  in- 
structors. The  chief  difference  as  to  the  duties  of  the  prison 
officials  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  "piece-price"  system 

'Annual  Rtport  of  Iht  Stalt  Prison,  1881,  pp.  6,  17,  S9-30;  IWd,  188* 
pp.  3.  6,  lOi  26. 

'Report  of  the  Special  CommUlee  of  Ike  Central  Assembly  of  18S3  on 
Contract  Prison  Labor,  Document  No.  39  in  Legislative  Documents  for  1884. 
Jotin  H.  Murphy,  William  E.  Ross,  Peter  Forman,  Frank  L.  Sheldon,  and 
Nelson  U.  Lewis  were  the  members  of  this  Committee. 

'Acts  of  the  loStk  Ltgistature,  1884,  pp.  21-33^  330-232.  See  Documents, 
Part  II,  pp.  504-7. 
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was  that  whereas  under  the  old  system  they  merely  had  to  pre- 
serve discipline.  Under  the  "piece-price"  system  they  were  com- 
pelled to  enforce  discipline  and  also  to  "speed  up"  the  prisoners 
in  their  industrial  activities.  In  the  "public  account"  system,  the 
prison  furnished  the  raw  material,  supervised  the  industry,  and 
then  sold  the  products  to  the  highest  bidders.  The  "state  use" 
and  "public  accoimt"  systems,  then,  if  adopted  would  have  defi- 
nitely put  an  end  to  the  contract  system,  while  the  "piece-price" 
system  allowed  its  continuance,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name.^ 

Under  the  new  "piece-price"  system  the  contractors  had  a 
great  advantage  as  compared  with  the  older  contract  system.  In 
the  old  system  they  had  to  assume  full  control  of  the  industrial 
operations,  and  waste  or  slovenly  work  meant  loss  to  them  and 
not  to  the  state.  Now  they  were  relieved  of  all  of  the  responsi- 
bility in  urging  the  prisoners  to  greater  activi^,  and  could  require 
high  standards  of  excellence  in  manufacture  upon  the  pain  of 
refusing  the  products.  The  state,  then,  had  to  assume  all  the 
loss  entailed  by  waste  and  careless  work,  while  the  contractors 
were  proportionately  benefitted.  The  state  was  inevitably  the 
loser  by  the  new  system. 

Again  the  chaise,  which  was  made  ostensibly  to  aid  free  labor 
was,  in  reality,  much  more  detrimental  to  free  labor  than  the 
old  contract  system,  for  the  contractor  paid  less  for  each  unit  of 
productive  labor  and  thus  cheapened  still  more  convict  labor.  The 
cheapness  of  convict  labor  and  the  element  of  unfair  competition 
involved  therein  was,  of  course,  the  main  cause  of  labor  agita- 
tion against  it.  Further,  the  new  system  operated  against  free 
laborers,  in  so  far  as  diey  were  tax  payers,  by  its  creation  of  a 
greater  deficit  in  prison  finances,  which  had  to  be  met  by  addi- 
tional taxes.  Thus,  the  only  one  to  be  benefitted  by  the  "piece- 
price"  system  was  the  contractor.  These  considerations,  together 
with  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  "state 
use"  or  "public  account"  systems,  which  would  actually  have 

'  Cf.  Annitat  Report  of  Stale  Prison,  1911,  pp.  aSff.,  for  a  good  discussion 
by  the  prison  supervisor  of  the  different  systems  of  prison  industry  in  vogue 
ia  New  Jersey  since  1876.    See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  541-2. 
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done  away  with  the  contract  system,  inclines  one  to  the  strong 
suspicion  that  the  apparently  insurmountable  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  the  contract  system  was  the  political  and  financial  influence 
of  the  contractors.  I£  so,  these  laws  of  1884  were  among  the 
cleverest  in  the  history  of  political  chicanery,  for  they  not 
only  effectively  silenced  labor  agitation  without  benefitting  the 
laborer,  but  also  entrenched  the  contractors  more  firmly  and 
more  favorably  than  ever. 

The  prison  officials  were  not  slow  to  detect  the  lack  of  logic 
and  business  sense  in  this  law,  as  far  as  it  was  supposed  to  aid 
the  state  and  free  labor,  and  they  ruthlessly  exposed  its  glaring 
weaknesses  and  inconsistencies.  However,  their  opposition  may 
in  part  have  come  from  the  fact  that  this  new  system  disturbed 
the  prison  routine  and  threw  more  burdens  i^n  the  official 
force.' 

But  whether  the  law  substituting  the  "piece-price"  for  the  con- 
tract system  was  a  piece  of  indescribable  legislative  stupidity  in 
an  honest  but  mistaken  effort  to  aid  labor,  or  a  bit  of  shrewd  po- 
litical chicanery,  certain  it  is  that  the  change  was  most  detrimental 
to  the  industry  and  finances  of  the  prison.  The  consideration  of 
this,  however,  belongs  more  properly  with  a  history  of  prison 
industry  from  1884  to  1911,  when  another  and  equally  imsuc- 
cessful  attempt  was  made  to  rid  the  state  of  the  contract  system, 
as  practiced  under  the  "piece-price"  subterfuge. 

The  industrial  distribution  of  the  population  of  the  state  prison 
during  the  period  when  the  agitation  against  contract  labor  was 
the  sharpest  may  be  ascertained  from  the  condition  in  1882.  In 
that  year  the  labor  of  the  370  convicts  productively  employed  was 
leased  to  the  following  firms  at  the  described  rates.^ 

William  McKnight,  Making  shoes 100  men  @  doc.  per  day. 

Downs  and  Finch,  Laundry 80  men  @  50c.  per  day. 

"       "        "  Making  shirts 80  men  @  50c  per  day, 

"       "       "  Making  collars 20  men  @  50c  per  day. 

"       "       "  Making  boxes   20  men  @  50c.  per  day. 

Wells  Whip  Co.,  Making  whips 40  men  ®  50c  per  day. 

John  Tobin,  Making  rubber  goods. .  30  men  @  50c.  per  day. 

•  See  Documents,  Part  11,  pp.  543-7. 

'Annual  Report  of  tht  State  Prison,  tSSa,  p.  6. 
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The  total  income  from  this  leased  convict  labor  during  the  year 
was  $67,546.  The  supervisor  stated  that  there  were  100  more 
men  available  for  employment  if  he  could  be  provided  with  ade- 
quate shop  room.' 

Thus,  the  industrial  and  financial  history  of  the  prison  from 
1869  to  1884  began  and  ended  with  a  period  of  great  financial 
depression,  while  for  a  brief  space  of  two  years  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  that  period  the  prison  reached  the  hi^est  point  of  pros- 
perity that  it  has  attained  since  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

4.    PRISON  DISCIPLINE  AND  PRISON  REFORM. 

a.  Discipline  and  Punishment. 

The  last  and,  of  course,  the  most  important  aspect  of  prison 
history  during  this  period,  was  the  movements  and  circumstances 
connected  with  the  attempt  to  improve  the  management,  disci- 
pline, equipment,  and  reformatory  functions  of  the  state  prison. 
The  survey  may  begin  with  the  discussions  and  investigations 
centering  about  the  problem  of  discipline  and  punishment. 

It  would  seem  that  the  official  investigation  of  the  state  prison 
by  the  Commission  of  1869  had  been  accompanied  by  newspaper 
revelations  and  considerable  public  excitement,  for  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  state  prison  for  1869  the  supervisor  protested 
against  any  movement  to  take  all  disciplinary  powers  from  the 
keeper,  and  the  keeper,  David  P.  Hennion,  referred  to  the  situa- 
tion as  follows : 

"I  am  induced  to  call  attention  to  ibis  matter  (the  fact  that  punishments 
were  worse  in  some  other  prisons,)  because  the  public  mind  has  recently  been 
excited  t^  reports  in  a  respectable  newspaper  that  the  most  cruel  and  inhuman 
punishments  were  indulged  in,  and  mjraelf  held  up  to  public  odium  in  terms 
better  suited  to  savage  than  to  civilized  life."' 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  6-7.  This  was  provided  by  the  large  shop  building  erected  in 
1885. 

'Report  cited,  tn  Legislative  Documents,  for  1869,  pp.  240.^1.  The  keeper 
failed  to  demonstrate,  however,  that  the  lai^;uage  of  the  newspaper  was  not 
well  suited  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 
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Little  more  was  heard  about  the  punishments  inflicted  in  the 
state  prison  until  the  notorious  investigation  of  the  charges 
against  Keeper  Mott  in  1878.  While  this  investigation  revealed, 
as  will  be  seen,  a  very  serious  and  scandalous  situation,  it  was 
not  without  its  extenuating  circumstances,  as  far  as  the  prison 
officials  were  concerned.  To  house  and  control  850  prisoners 
in  515  poorly  ventilated  cells  without  resorting  to  inhumanities 
in  maintaining  discipline  would  have  called  for  a  type  of  prison 
administrator  not  common  then  or  now.  The  prison  officials  had 
called  attention  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  prison  for  years, 
and  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  existing  conditions. 

The  scandal  of  1878  was  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  death  of 
an  imruly  convict,  Jacob  Snook,  who  died,  as  the  prison  au- 
thorities claimed,  of  "meningitis"  after  having  been  "stretched" 
on  the  prison  "stretcher"  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour> 

The  press  took  up  the  matter  and  the  legislature  was  com- 
pelled to  appoint  a  Committee  to  investigate  the  charges  of 
cruelty  made  against  the  keeper.  General  Gershom  Mott.  This 
committee  rendered  its  report  in  1878,  but  the  apologetic  and 
evasive  tone  of  this  report  convinces  one  that  it  did  not  approach 
the  level  of  candor  and  accuracy  attained  by  the  investigating 
committees  of  1830  and  1869.  It  reads  like  an  attempt  to  shield 
and  protect  an  individual  who  had  long  been  prominent  in  mili- 
tary and  political  circles.' 

The  committee  reported  that  charges  of  inhuman  treatment 
had  been  made  against  General  Mott,  alleging  that  he  had  made 
use  of  such  illegal  and  barbarous  methods  and  instruments 
of  punishment  as  the  gag,  paddle,  douches,  and  the  stretcher. 
The  committee  denied  that  any  extensive  use  had  been  made  of 
the  first  three  of  these.  As  to  the  stretcher,  this  was  a  device 
for  drawing  a  convict  up  to  a  bar  above  his  head  after  his 

*  Document  No.  35  in  Legislative  Documents,  1878,  pp.  4-5, 

'Cf.  Document  No.  36  in  Legislative  Documents,  i8?8,  passim.    See  also 

Wm.  E.  Sackelt,  The  Modern  Battles  of  Trenton,  Vol  I,  pp.  157-8.  This  work, 

while  one-sided,  superficial  and  highly  prejudiced,  throws  much  interesting 

lig^t  on  politics  and  civic  administration  in  New  Jersey  from  1868  to  1894, 
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feet  had  been  chained  to  the  floor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
practically  identical  in  mechanical  principles  and  physiological 
effects  to  the  "rack"  used  in  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The  com- 
mittee stated  that  General  Mott  had  found  this  device  in  the 
prison  and  had  used  it,  thinking  that  it  was  an  entirely  legal 
procedure.  While  there  was  no  doubt  that  Snook  died  on  the 
stretcher,  the  committee  denied  that  there  was  any  possibility 
that  the  intensity  of  the  physical  suffering  could  have  caused 
his  death.  They  did  recommend,  however,  that  the  stretcher 
either  be  abolished  altogether  or  used  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
keeper.* 

The  committee  further  admitted  that  alcohol  had  been  poured 
on  epileptics  and  then  set  on  fire  to  detect  "shamming,"  but 
they  failed  to  find  anything  to  condemn  in  this  primitive  but  prob- 
ably effective  method  of  diagnosis.^ 

The  committee  summarized  their  conclusions  by  stating  that 
they  found  the  prison  "well  conducted  and  administered,"  and 
contended  that  the  keeper  needed  more  power  rather  than  less 
in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  prison.'  That  the  committee 
could  render  this  decision  in  the  face  of  the  admission  that  medie- 
val and  wholly  illegal  punishments  were  being  freely  practiced 
is  significant. 

However,  one  is  not  left  to  the  gracious  apologies  of  this 
committee,  as  the  testimony  in  the  Mott  case  is  preserved  in  a 
considerable  volume  listed  as  "Document  No.  36"  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Documents  for  1878.  Prom  this  one  may  draw  the  facts  in 
the  case  which  seem  to  be  substantially  the  following.*  General 
Mott  was  a  strict  military  disciplinarian  and  a  very  competent 
administrator,  but  displayed  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  possess- 
ing any  real  understanding  of,  or  sympathy  with,  the  prisoners 

*  Report  dted,  in  Legislative  Documenis,  1878,  Document  No.  35,  passim. 

'IWd.,  p.  6. 

■IbiA,  pp.  S-6. 

'The  best  statement  of  the  case  from  Mott's  standpoint  is  to  be  found  in 
the  brief  of  the  evidence  in  the  case  prepared  by  his  counsel,  Frederick 
Kingman.  The  only  copy  of  this  document,  known  to  the  writer,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  State  Library  at  Trenton. 
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entrusted  to  his  care.  He  had  a  violent  temper  and  put  unhesi- 
tating obedience  above  ail  other  considerations  in  prison  admin- 
istration, not  being  at  all  averse  to  employing  an  unpardonable 
degree  of  cruelty  to  accomplish  this  end. 

General  Mott  was  not  abashed  by  the  investigation  and  con- 
tinued to  enlighten  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  as  to  proper 
penal  concepts  and  methods  in  his  annual  reports  until  he  retired 
from  office  in  i88i> 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  usual  inconsistencies  in  prison  ad- 
ministration that  about  this  time,  some  person,  probably  the 
moral  instructor,  placed  a  placard  in  one  of  the  cell  corridors, 
for  the  edification  and  spiritual  guidance  of  the  prisoners,  which 
contained  the  following  exhortation:  "See  that  thou  each  day 
conduct  thyself  as  though  Jesus  were  here !" 

b.  Commutation  of  Sentence  for  Good  Behavior. 

The  attempt,  begun  in  1868-9,  ^'^  induce  good  discipline  by  the 
system  of  rewards  and  commutation  of  sentence  for  good  be- 
havior proved  nearly  as  great  a  failure  as  the  attempt  to  prevent 
barbarities  in  punishment.  The  law  of  1868  whidi  introduced 
this  enlightened  system  of  commutation  for  good  behavior  was 
not  put  into  operation  at  first,  as  the  court  of  pardons  refused 
to  honor  its  provisions.''  After  the  criticism  of  the  action  of  this 
court  by  the  Commission  of  1869,  and  the  reeiuctment  of  the 
law  in  this  same  year,  however,  it  seems  that  for  a  few  years 
some  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
It  was  stated  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  prison  for  1869-1872 
that  the  new  commutation  law  was  working  well.'  After  that 
one  hears  less  about  it  tmtil  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
management  of  the  prison  system  in  New  Jersey  in  1878  stated 

'  See  especially  Document  No.  66  in  Legislative  Documents  for  1881,  p.  39. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  Stale  Prison,  1868,  in  Legislative  Documents 
for  1869,  p.  401.  Report  of  Commission  on  Prison  Discipline,  January  33, 
1869,  pp.  13-14. 

•Reports  dted,  i86g,  in  Legislative  Documents,  1870,  p.  214;  1870,  in  Legis- 
lative Documents,  1871,  p.  442;  Annual  Message  of  the  Governor,  1873.  p- 
2.2-3. 
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that  the  law  had  never  been  effectively  executed."  The  clerical 
force  at  the  prison,  which  was  either  indolent  or  overworked, 
automatically  advanced  to  each  convict  the  maximum  amount  of 
"good  time"  which  he  could  earn  by  perfect  conduct,  rather  than 
taking  the  trouble  to  keep  a  record  of  the  deportment  of  each 
convict  Therefore,  the  law  had  little  or  no  influence  in  promot- 
ing good  behavior,  as  the  convict  received  his  good  time  allow- 
ance practically  regardless  of  his  demeanor,' 

Another  movement  to  improve  the  penal  procedure  of  the  state, 
which  was  likewise  fruitless,  during  this  period  was  the  attempt 
to  secure  some  adequate  provision  for  the  reemplojnnent  of  dis- 
charged convicts  who  had  given  evidence  of  a  serious  desire  to 
reform  and  become  law-abiding  citizens.  It  was  pointed  out 
very  clearly  that  the  social  and  industrial  ostracism  which  fol- 
lowed a  term  in  the  state  prison  was  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
to  the  reclamation  of  the  criminals  and  one  of  the  chief  incentives 
to  recidivism.  In  addition  to  the  constant  reiteration  of  this  de- 
fect in  penal  procedure  by  the  prison  officials  in  their  aimual  re- 
ports, a  speedy  solution  of  the  problem  was  urged  by  Governor 
Randolph  in  1872;  by  Governor  Parker  in  1873;  and  by  Gov- 
ernor McClellan  in  1881.'  However,  aside  from  private  aid 
given  by  charitable  individuals  and  associations,  their  admoni- 
tions accomplished  nothing. 

c.  Attempts  at  Differentiation  in  the  Treatment  of  Criminals. 

Of  the  efforts  to  provide  for  a  greater  degree  of  classification 
and  differentiation  in  the  treatment  of  delinquents  in  this  period 
only  one  was  successful,  namely,  that  which  culminated  in  the 
establishment  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Trenton 
in  1871.* 

'Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Prison  System  of  New  Jersey  and  on 
an  Inlermediale  Prison,  1878,  pp.  &i). 

•Ibid. 

'Annual  Messages  of  the  Governors.  1872,  p.  9;  1873,  p.  23;  1881,  pp.  12- 
1* 

*Acts  of  the  9S*f*  Legislature,  1871.  pp.  78-83. 
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The  Commission  on  Prison  Discipline  of  1869  had,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  recommended  a  reform  school  for  de- 
linquent girls  like  that  provided  for  boys  at  Jamesburg,  and  re- 
formatories for  delinquent  adults  of  both  sexes  whose  criminal 
record  hardly  justified  incarceration  in  the  state  prison.  Agita- 
tion was  in  progress  for  the  provision  of  all  three  of  these  in- 
stitutions, but  only  the  first  one  was  secured  at  this  time. 

The  greatest  voliune  of  agitation  for  the  refonnatory  for  men 
came  in  the  years  between  1876  and  1879.  The  need  for  this  in- 
stitution was  reemphasized  by  the  prison  officials  in  these  years, 
and  especially  by  Governor  George  B.  McClellan,  who  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  a  better  penal  system  for  New  Jersey.' 

This  agitation  culminated  in  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
on  the  Prison  System  of  New  Jersey  and  on  an  Intermediate 
Prison  or  Refonnatory,  which  submitted  its  report  on  February 
23,  1878."  Besides  reporting  on  the  condition  of  the  jails,  as 
furnishing  evidence  of  the  need  of  a  reformatory,  the  commis- 
sion showed  how  the  state  prison  was  proving  a  complete  failure 
as  a  refonnatory  institution.  It  especially  criticized  the  severe 
punishments  inflicted,  which  had  been  condoned  by  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  same  year,  and  the  failure  properly  to  en- 
force the  law  granting  commutation  for  good  behavior.  It  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  reformatories  as  a  part  of  the  system 
of  penal  and  correctional  institutions  of  any  state,  and  referred 
enthusiastically  to  the  great  success  which  had  been  attained  by 
the  recently  opened  reformatory  in  Elmira  in  New  York  State, 
which  was  under  the  able  supervision  of  Z.  R.  Brockway.  The 
commission  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  semi-indetermi- 
nate sentence,  employed  in  commitments  to  Elmira.'  This 
reference  to  Elmira  is  significant,  as  this  institution  exerted  al- 
most as  great  an  influence  upon  the  development  of  reformatories 
in  the  United  States  as  the  Auburn  Prison  had  upon  the  shaping 
of  the  penal  institutions  of  the  country,  and  through  the  recom- 

*  Annual  Messagt  of  the  Governor,  1879,  p-  23;   1881,  p.  12, 
'See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  599-611. 
'  Report  cited,  pp.  10-14. 
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mendations  of  the  commission  of  1S90  it  became  the  model  for 
the  reformatory  at  Rahway. 

The  commission  sunimarized  its  main  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations as  follows:  The  county  jails  should  be  used  only 
as  places  for  detaining  those  awaiting  trial.  Ail  persons  con- 
victed of  serious  crimes  should  be  sent  to  the  state  prion.  In  the 
administration  of  the  state  prison  the  law  allowing  commutation 
should  be  strictly  enforced  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  record  of 
the  conduct  of  each  individual  convict.  Also  there  should  be 
some  officer  attached  to  the  state  prison  who  should  be  solely  oc- 
cupied with  securing  employment  for  discharged  prisoners.  It 
was  further  urged  that  the  physical  equipment  of  the  state  prison 
be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  chapel  and  a  lecture  room.  The 
commission  was  most  emphatic,  however,  in  its  recommendation 
that  a  house  of  correction  or  state  reformatory  be  erected,  to 
which  petty  offenders  and  young  "first  termers"  might  be  sent 
with  some  hope  that  they  might  be  reformed  and  returned  as  safe 
members  of  society.  Equally  significant,  was  the  commission's 
recommendation  that  a  State  Board  of  Charities  be  appointed  to 
have  a  centralized  advisory  power  over  the  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  supported  by  public  fimds.  Such  a  board,  it  was 
argued,  would  be  able  to  exert  a  continuous  supervision  over 
these  institutions  and  maintain  a  consistent  policy,  something 
which  was  impossible  for  the  sporadic  committees  of  investiga- 
tion to  accomplish.  The  commission  thus  expressed  itself  with 
respect  to  the  value  of  a  State  Board  of  Charities : 

"Several  of  our  sister  commonwealths  have  derived  much  benefit  from  the 
appointment  of  a  State  Board  of  Charities  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into 
the  conditions  and  practices  of  the  various  penal  and  charitable  institutions 
of  their  respective  States.  They  report  to  the  Governor  or  Legislature  an- 
nually, making  such  suggestions  as  they  deem  proper,  with  reference  to  the 
more  economical  or  efficient  worldng  of  these  institutions,  and  the  har- 
monious accomplishment  of  the  beneficient  purposes  of  the  State.  The 
appointment  of  such  a  Board,  consisting  of  five  or  six  judicious  and  philan- 
thropic citizens,  to  serve  without  compensation,  (their  necessary  expenses, 
of  course,  being  paid)  would,  we  think,  result  in  much  good.  Various  evils 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  commission  which  such  a  Board  might 
have  corrected  or  prevented."' 

'  The  E)epartment  of  Charities  and  Corrections  was  not  created  until  1905. 
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To  aid  the  legislatiu^  the  commission  drafted  a  law  to  pro- 
vide for  a  state  reformatory  along  the  lines  that  they  deemed 
most  desirable.' 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  commission,  as  usual, 
came  to  naught,  and  New  Jersey  remained  without  a  state  re- 
formatory until  1 901. 

The  need  of  a  separate  prison  and  reformatory  for  delin* 
quent  females  was  often  presented  in  this  period,  but  the  agita- 
tion produced  no  significant  results  until  the  report  of  the  joint 
coRimittee  of  the  legislature  on  a  female  prison  and  reformatory 
in  1886.  Though  this  committee  rendered  a  report  strongly 
urging  the  erection  of  such  an  institution  and  the  legislature 
passed  a  resolution  supporting  this  report,  nothing  came  of  the 
movement  and  a  reformatory  for  women  was  not  provided  until 
1913.* 

d.  Politics  and  Prison  Administration. 

The  laudable  movement  to  oust  politics  from  prison  manage- 
ment, which  had  been  reflected  in  the  laws  of  1869  and  1876 
regulating  the  administration  of  the  state  prison,  received  a 
serious  reverse  about  the  close  of  the  period  tmder  consideration. 
The  act  of  April  2,  1885,  put  the  supervisor,  the  most  important 
financial  officer  of  the  prison,  back  into  politics  by  giving  his 
appointment  to  the  joint  session  of  the  legislature  instead  of 
vesting  it,  as  before,  in  a  board  made  up  of  the  governor,  chan- 
cellor, chief  justice,  and  attorney  general.'  The  influence  of 
politics  in  partially  stifling  the  investigation  of  punishments  in 
1878,  and  in  shaping  the  prison  labor  laws  of  1884,  has  already 
been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon.    In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 

'  Report  cited,  pp,  15-22. 

'Report  cited,  Document  39  in  Legislative  Documents,  1887.  Aclt  of  the 
iioth  Legislature,  j8S6,  p.  419.  This  report  will  be  analyzed  in  greater  detail 
in  considering  the' movements  for  reform  in  the  next  period  to  be  studied. 
See  below,  pp.  I93f.,  305- 

'Acts  of  the  lo^tk  Legislature,  1885,  pp.  198-200. 
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outlook  as  regards  the  elimination  of  the  insidious  influence  of 
politics  from  the  administration  of  the  prison  was  much  less 
promising  in  1885  than  it  had  been  twenty-five  years  earlier  when 
the  new  prison  system  was  adopted. 

e.  Attempts  to  Improve  the  Physical  Equipment  of 
the  State  Prison. 

In  concluding  this  survey  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
special  phases  of  the  development  of  the  prison  system  in  New 
Jersey  from  1869  to  1885,  attention  may  be  directed  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  main  attempts  to  improve  the  physical  equip- 
ment of  the  state  prison. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  at  the  time  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Prison  Discipline  in  1869,  the  state  prison  was 
seriously  overcrowded,  there  being  600  prisoners  to  308  cells.' 
Between  1868  and  1872,  $168,000  were  appropriated  to  construct 
a  separate  block  of  cells  for  women,  to  add  a  new  wing  of  cells 
for  men,  now  known  as  the  "east  wing,"  and  to  erect  a  more 
extensive  system  of  workshops.'  The  new  wings  were  finished 
and  occupied  in  1872  and  their  construction  was  the  occasion  of 
much  satisfaction  to  the  prison  officials.' 

However,  the  accommodations  afforded  by  these  new  wings 
were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  decade  earlier, 
and  by  the  time  they  were  opened  there  were  in  the  state  prison 
about  100  more  prisoners  than  could  be  confined  in  solitude  at 
night,  according  to  the  law  of  the  state.  Consequently,  it  is  not 
strange  that  only  four  years  later,  in  January,  1877,  Governor 
Bedle,  in  his  annual  message,  called  attention  to  the  serious 
overcrowding  of  the  state  prison  and  the  urgent  necessity  for 
providing  another  addition  to  the  cell  blocks.*    The  principal 

'  Report  dted,  p.  5. 

'Ads  of  the  gtnd  Legislature,  1868,  p.  1043;  Ads  of  the  93rd  Legislature, 
1869,  pp.  1055,  1446-7;  Ads  of  the  psth  Legislature,  1871,  pp.  76-7;  Acts  of 
the  96th  Legislature,  1872,  pp.  75-6. 

'Annual  Report  of  Stole  Prison,  1872,  p.  23. 

'Annual  Message  of  the  Governor,  January  6,  1877,  p.  it. 
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keeper,  in  his  report  for  1876,  gave  a  definite  statement  of  the 
situation.  There  were  at  that  time  829  convicts  confined  in  515 
cells.  One  hundred  and  twenty-two  cells  had  to  accommodate 
three  prisoners  each,  and  two  convicts  were  confined  in  each  of 
58  cells.    In  addition,  the  cook  house,  the  bakery,  the  wash  house 
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1895,  when  1,026  prisoners  were  confined  in  706  cells,  a  state 
law  prescribing  solitary  confinement  at  night,  notwithstanding.^ 

The  need  of  an  adequate  chapel  and  assembly  room,  which 
had  been  repeatedly  requested  at  intervals  since  the  erection  of 
the  state  prison  in  the  "thirties,"  was  reiterated  annually  by  the 
several  officers  of  the  state  prison  and  by  most  of  the  governors 
in  their  annual  messages.  The  act  passed  on  April  2,  1869,  ap- 
propriating $50,000  for  an  addition  to  the  prison  was  designed  to 
provide  a  chapel,  but  this  provision  was  not  carried  out.*  The 
recommendations  of  the  public  authorities  from  1869  to  1885  that 
a  chaped  be  built  was  likewise  ignored,  and  it  was  not  until  1897, 
just  sixty  years  after  the  erection  of  the  prison,  that  it  was  pro- 
vided with  a  chapel.  The  one  then  supplied  was  miserably  in- 
adequate, as  it  had  a  seating  capacity  of  less  than  275  while  there 
were  nearly  1,200  prisoners  confined.' 

Whatever  the  value  one  may  assign  to  religious  influences  in 
the  reformation  of  criminals,  certain  it  is  that  there  was  little 
chance  for  any  effective  conduct  of  religious  services  without  a 
chapel.  It  was  necessary  to  repeat  the  service  four  times,  once 
for  each  wing,  and  none  of  the  services  were  particularly  effec- 
tive, as  the  prisoners  slept  or  amused  themselves  in  their  cells 
dimng  their  prepress.*  In  his  annual  report  for  1871  the  moral 
instructor  reported  that  for  the  moral  betterment  of  the  prisoners 
the  Apostolic  Creed  was  repeated  every  Sunday  in  each  of  the 
four  wings  of  the  prison."  When  one  reflects  that  in  the  last 
forty-five  years  criminal  psychiatry  has  progressed  from  "free 
will"  and  the  Apostolic  Creed  to  the  Binet-Simon  test,  and 
the  modem  analysis  of  the  neuroses,  there  seems  to  be  cause  for 
optimism  as  to  the  possibility  of  improving  penal  procedure. 

That  the  provision  for  interesting  literature  in  the  prison  li- 
brary was  rather  inadequate  during  this  period  may  be  gathered 

*A»nwU  Messages  of  the  Governor,  1879,  PP-  ^3-41  i88i<  P-  H'  AtMital 
Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1895,  p.  28. 

*  Annual  Report  of  Ike  Slate  Prison,  1871,  p.  12.  See  drawing  opposite  page 
15&  for  a  summary  description  of  the  architectural  changes  during  this  period. 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1897,  pp.  37,  49-511 
'See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  533-3,  610. 

*Jii±,  1871,  p.  33. 
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from  the  rqiort  of  the  moral  instructor  in  1875  that  "frequent 
calls  are  made  for  books  of  the  highest  religious  order,  such. as 
Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted;  Baxter's  Saints'  Everlasting 
Rest;  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul; 
and  Guthrie's  fVay  of  Life."  ^ 

5.   SUMMARY  OF  THE  PERIOD,  l86f>^l8Ss. 

The  results  achieved  by  New  Jersey  in  its  state  prison  under 
the  Auburn  system  of  congregate  work  by  day  and  solitary  con- 
finement by  night,  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, may  now  be  summarized.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  these  results  have  little  or  no  significance  in  judging  of 
the  efHcacy  of  the  Auburn  system  as  an  abstraction.  As  was  the 
case  with  the  Pennsylvania  system  in  New  Jersey,  the  trial  of  the 
Auburn  system  in  that  state  was  accompanied  with  so  many  de- 
fects in  administration  that  its  success  or  failure  has  little  bear- 
ing in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the  system  when 
thoroughly  and  efhciently  administered. 

There  was  no  attempt  during  this  period  to  make  a  sweeping 
change  or  a  radical  departure  in  organizing  a  new  system  of 
penal  procedure.  Even  the  adoption  of  the  Auburn  system  had 
been  prepared  for  years  before  1859-60  by  the  violation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  of  solitary  con6nement,  and  many  officials 
in  the  penal  system  were  scarcely  aware  that  any  drastic  change 
in  penal  methods  had  been  contemplated  or  accomplished.  All 
advances  during  this  period  in  the  improvement  of  the  state 
prison  and  its  administration  were  made  by  reluctant  piece-meal 
legislation  forced  by  years  of  agitation  and  appeal. 

As  to  the  physical  equipment  of  the  state  prison,  while  many 
additions  were  made,  they  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  grovrth  of 
the  prison  population  and  needs.  Therefore,  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  state  prison  in  1885  were  relatively  little  better  adapted  to 
the  existing  situation  than  was  the  case  in  i860. 

The  economic  aspects  of  the  administration  of  the  state  prison 
were  very  variable  during  this  period.     In  1862-5  ^'^^  ^^7^~4 

*  IbiA,  1875,  P-  27- 
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the  income  from  prison  industry  was  gratifying,  but  the  business 
depression  after  the  Civil  War  and  the  blow  from  the  panic  of 
:873-5,  together  with  the  disruption  of  the  industrial  system  of 
the  prison  by  the  labor  laws  of  1881  and  1884,  served  to  make 
the  industrial  phase  of  the  conduct  of  the  prison  as  unprofitable 
and  unpromising  in  1885  as  it  had  been  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War. 

The  interference  of  the  spoils  system  in  politics  with  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  the  state  prison  was  as  great  in  1885  as  it 
had  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  and  there  was  even  less 
evidence  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  any  determined  effort  to 
curb  this  serious  evil.  The  laudable  tendency  towards  reform  in 
this  regard  from  1868-1876,  which  had  resulted  in  the  lei^then- 
ing  of  the  terms  of  the  prison  officers  and  in  the  appointment  of 
some  of  them  by  partially  non-partisan  boards,  had  disappeared 
by  1885. 

In  the  field  of  prison  reform  and  the  growth  of  a  more  rational 
system  of  penal  procedure,  some  notable  advances  were  made 
during  this  period.  Especially  important  was  the  increased  tend- 
ency to  provide  for  a  greater  degree  of  classification  and  dif- 
ferentiation in  the  treatment  of  offenders.  Up  to  1865  there  had 
been  no  differentiation  except  that  provided  by  the  state  prison 
in  1798  between:  (a)  those  convicted  of  serious  crimes  and 
(b)  those  awaiting  trial  or  detained  as  punishment  for  minor 
offences.  The  reform  schools  opened  in  this  period  at  James- 
burg  and  Trenton  provided  for  a  differentiated  treatment  of  juve- 
nile delinquents  of  both  sexes  in  institutions  that  gave  some 
promise  of  effecting  reformation  instead  of  increasing  the  men- 
tal and  moral  degradation  of  the  individual  offender.  While  the 
agitation  for  similar  institutions  for  the  less  serious  types  of 
adult  delinquents  accomplished  no  immediate  and  practical  re- 
sults at  this  time,  it  gave  an  impetus  to  a  movement  which  was 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  many  years  later. 

The  ftmction  of  the  prison  system  in  effecting  reformation 
was  clearly  defined  and  consistently  maintained  during  this 
period  by  several  public  commissions  and  by  self-constituted  pri- 
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vate  associations  for  prison  reform.  It  was  also  pointed  out 
many  times  that  no  system  of  reformation  could  be  regarded  as 
complete  which  did  not  take  into  account  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
charged convicts  and  an  earnest  but  unsuccessful  effort  was  made 
to  have  enacted  an  appropriate  law  to  this  effect 

The  most  notable  improvements  in  prison  management  were 
the  appointment  of  a  supervisor  of  prison  industries,  the  length- 
ening of  the  tenure  of  the  prison  officials,  and  the  adoption,  if  not 
the  enforcement,  of  a  crude  system  of  rewards  and  credits  de- 
signed to  earn  a  reduction  of  sentence  through  good  behavior. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  investigation  of  1878  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  punishments  employed  to  maintain  discipline  were  as 
barbarous  as  they  had  been  in  1830.  The  failure  to  act  on  these 
revelations  indicates  that  this  situation  was  uncorrected  at  the 
time  and  continued  so  for  some  years. 

All  in  all,  the  condition  of  the  state  prison  and  of  penal  admin- 
istration in  New  Jersey  in  1885  was  such  that  it  must  have  forced 
the  intelligent  students  of  crime  and  penology  to  recognize  that, 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  tiie  trial  of  the  third  prison  system 
adopted  by  New  Jersey,  the  state  was  still  far  from  the  attain- 
ment of  a  satisfactory  system,  and,  even  worse,  that  there  were 
few  signs  that  such  a  condition  was  likely  to  be  reached  in  the 
immediate  future.  Yet  there  had  been  sufficient  improvement 
in  certain  ways,  so  that  the  future  might  be  contemplated  with- 
out producing  sentiments  of  complete  discouragement. 
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I.  General  Tendencies  of  the  Period 
II.  Legal  Developments  in  Prison  Administration. 

III.  The  Industrial  Administration  of  the  State  Prison. 

IV.  Movements  for  Prison  Betterment  and  Prison  Refonn. 

1.  Improvement  of  the  Physical  Equipment  of  the  State  Prison. 

2.  Improvements  in  Prison  Discipline. 

3.  The  Agitation  for  the  Establishment  of  Reformatories. 

4.  The  Creation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

5.  Politics  and  Prison  Administration. 

6.  The  Dependency  and  Crimes  Commission  of  1908. 
V.  Summaiy  of  the  Period. 


I.  General  Tendencies  op  the  Period. 

In  looking  over  the  period  as  a  whole  the  chief  developments 
of  interest  and  importance  were  the  attempts  to  get  adjusted  ' 
to  the  new  system  of  industrial  administration  which  was  forced 
upon  the  prison  in  1884-5 ;  the  tardy  provision  of  additional 
cell  wings  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  greatly  overcrowded 
prison ;  the  origin  of  a  crude  but  promising  system  of  parolii^ 
prisoners;  the  establishment  of  an  advanced  type  of  reformatory 
for  delinquent  male  adults  at  Rahway;  the  provision  of  a  com- 
missioner of  charities  and  corrections,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  prison  school  system. 

The  new  "piece-price"  system  of  industrial  administration 
has  never  proved  a  success  in  New  Jersey.  It  was  opposed  by 
the  prison  officials,  in  part,  no  doubt,  because  in  rendering  them 
responsible  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  output,  it  im- 
posed upon  them  many  additional  burdens  and,  in  part,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  clearly  perceived  most  of  the  false  premises 
involved  in  the  new  system.^    It  was  decidedly  a  poorly  devised 

'AnnMol  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1884,  pp.  6-7,  18-19;  Hiid.,  1885,  pp.  S- 
fl;  3S;  Ibid,  i8S6^  p.  ta. 
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system  for  a  state  prison.  The  continual  shifting  of  the  indus- 
trial population,  with  the  discharge  of  prisoners,  made  difficult 
the  attaimnent  of  any  high  degree  of  excellence  or  uniformity  in 
the  production  of  prison  made  goods,  and  naturally  led  to  the 
rejection  of  many  articles.  Moreover,  the  burden  of  the  super- 
vision of  the  prison  industries  was  thrown,  in  part,  upon  the 
officials  of  the  prison  without  any  provision  or  opportunity  for 
a  proportional  increase  in  revenue.  The  added  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  administrative  force  of  the  prison  made 
necessary  the  addition  of  more  guards,  and  from  1885  to  the 
present  time  the  item  of  salaries  has  tended  to  be  about  equal  to 
the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  convicts.  Even  more  important 
in  adding  to  the  annual  deficit  of  the  prison  was  the  greatly  de- 
creased revenue  from  the  labor  of  the  convicts  during  the  first 
years  of  the  "piece-price"  system.  In  1885  the  total  loss  sustained 
by  the  prison  rose  to  $87,835  and  has  steadily  increased  until 
at  present  it  has  reached  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
annually,  thus  having  grown  much  more  rapidly  than  the  increase 
in  the  prison  population.^  The  hiw  of  1910  allowing  the  employ- 
ment of  prisoners  outside  the  prison  has  apparently  opened  the 
way  for  the  development  of  new  and  remunerative  modes  of 
utilizing  prison  labor  in  a  manner  which  should  not  only  be 
profitable  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  but  also  will  be  generally  benefi- 
cial to  the  health  of  the  prisoners."  The  law  of  191 1,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  period  imder  consideration,  was  designed 
to  do  away  with  the  contract  system  altogether  and  to  introduce 
the  "state  use"  system,  but  at  the  beginning  of  1917,  after  a 
period  of  six  years,  only  twenty  prisoners  were  so  employed 
within  the  prison  walls.* 

The  overcrowding  of  the  prison  remained  the  most  serious 
problem  in  prison  management  as  it  had  been  for  the  previous 
half-century.    Though  half  a  million  dollars  were  spent  in  im- 

^  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1885,  p.  5;   Ibid.,  1916,  p.  27- 
*Actt  of  the  X34th  Legislature,  1910.  p.  360- 

'Acts  of  the  l3Sth  Legislature,  1911,  pp.  jdpff.  Annwl  Report  of  the  Stale 
Prison,  igi6,  p.  34. 
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proving  the  physical  equi[Hnent  of  the  prison  between  1885 
and  191 1,  there  were,  at  the  close  of  this  period,  about  1400 
prisoners  to  be  confined  at  night  in  about  1,350  cells.*  So  over- 
crowded did  the  prison  become  at  times  that  the  "phenomenal 
clemency"  of  the  court  of  pardons  ahnost  equalled  that  of  the 
"forties,"  when,  as  a  result  of  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
prison,  a  life  sentence  meant  imprisonment  for  from  five  to  eight 
years.  Up  to  1905,  when  a  very  extensive  addition  was  made 
to  the  prison,  the  court  of  pardons  was  forced  to  liberate  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  annually."  The  law  of  April 
II,  1910,  and  its  amendments  allowing  the  removal  of  a  part 
of  the  inmates  to  the  prison  farms  and  road  camps  has  pro- 
vided a  partial  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  cell  room 
in  the  prison.' 

The  most  important  general  developments  in  prison  reform 
during  this  period  were  the  adoption  of  a  parole  system  in  1889- 
91,  the  establishment  of  the  state  reformatory  for  adult  male 
delinquents  at  Rahway  in  1901,  the  creation  of  a  commissioner 
of  charities  and  corrections  in  1905,  and  the  first  legal  provision 
for  the  formation  of  a  pathetically  inadequate  prison  school 
system  in  1907.  The  powerful  agitation  for  a  reformatory  for 
women  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  subsided  until  its  revival 
in  1903,  and  not  until  1913  was  such  an  institution  provided 
for  New  Jersey.  As  these  progressive  achievements  in  penal  re- 
form will  be  discussed  in  detail  later,  it  will  not  be  necessary  at 
this  point  to  do  more  than  indicate  their  nature. 

Not  the  least  among  the  notable  aspects  of  the  history  of  the- 
prison  during  this  era  was  the  good  fortime  of  New  Jersey  in  hav- 
ing for  twenty  years  the  services  of  two  exceptionally  able  prin- 
cipal keepers,  John  H.  Patterson  (188&-1896),  and  George  O. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1911,  pp.  13-13. 
'IWil,  1887,  p.  6;  Ibii,  ifiijOi  pp.  30-31,  57. 

'Acts  of  the  134th  Legislature,  1910,  pp.  360;  Annual  Report  of  the  Slate 
Prison,  1916^  p.  90. 
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Osborae  (1902-1913).  These  men,  by  their  intelligent  handling 
of  the  antiquated  equiiMnent  provided,  were  able  to  secure  re- 
sults which  made  the  system  tolerable,  whereas  it  would  prob- 
ably have  proved  unendurable  under  the  direction  of  less  able 
and  energetic  men. 

While  in  the  earlier  periods  most  of  the  improvements  had 
come  as  a  result  of  influences  extraneous  to  the  prison  officials, 
such  as  the  investigations  and  recommendations  of  specially  ap- 
pointed committees,  the  advances  made  from  1885  to  191 1  were 
to  a  considerable  degree  due  to  the  energy  of  these  two  men.  Mr. 
Patterson  secured  the  adoption  of  a  workable  parole  law;  estab- 
lished a  successful  night  school;  abolished  the  archaic  and  hu- 
miliating custom  of  sending  out  discharged  convicts  in  coarse 
suits  of  unifonn  design,  which  made  the  ex-convict  as  easily 
detected  as  though  he  retained  his  stripes;  and  strongly  urged 
the  provision  of  an  indeterminate  sentence  law,  the  adoption  of 
a  system  of  pecuniary  rewards  for  industrious  convicts  and  of 
systematic  aid  to  discharged  prisoners  and  the  use  of  the  Ber- 
tillon  system  of  identifying  criminals.  Mr.  Osborne,  whose  ac- 
cession as  keeper  was  described  as  having  "brought  in  a  new  and 
better  order  of  things"  in  prison  administration,  succeeded  in 
doing  away  with  those  relics  of  barbarism — the  convict's  stripes, 
the  short  haircut,  and  the  lock-step.  The  fact  that  both  of  these 
men  held  ofBce  for  two  full  terms  indicates  that  the  spoils  system 
is  likely  to  be  balked  when  conspicuous  ability  is  opposed  to  die 
principle  of  rotation  in  oflSce. 

11.  Legal  Developments  in  Prison  Administration. 

The  developments  in  the  legal  basis  of  the  administration  of 
the  prison  from  1885  to  191 1  were  not  epoch-making.  There 
was  no  systematic  reorganization  of  the  legal  basis  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state  prison  until  1914,  and  most  of  the  acts 
passed  in  this  period  were  provisions  for  additions  to  the  phy- 
sical equipment  of  the  prison,  for  minor  changes  in  the  method 
of  appointment  of  the  prison  officials,  or  piece-meal  and  sporadic 
attempts  to  realize  a  more  perfect  system  of  prison  discipline 
and  administration. 
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The  act  of  April  30,  1887,  was  in  reality  the  conclusion  of 
the  labor  laws  of  1884.  It  provided  that  all  goods  made  in  the 
state  prison  should  be  legibly  stamped  "Manufactured  in  the  New 
Jersey  State  Prison."  ^  The  law  was  undoubtedly  intended  as  a 
"sop"  to  the  labor  party,  which  had  been  cheated  out  of  all  the 
benefits  of  the  act  of  February  21,  1884,  by  the  subsequent  act 
of  April  i8th  of  the  same  year. 

In  1889,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  keeper  John  H.  Patter- 
son, the  state  of  New  Jersey  adopted  a  parole  law.  It  pro- 
vided that  all  prisoners,  except  "second  termers"  and  those  con- 
victed of  murder,  manslaughter,  sodomy,  rape,  arson,  burglary, 
or  robbery,  who  had  served  out  half  their  sentence,  might  be 
paroled  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  prison  officials."  The 
attorney-general,  however,  questioned  the  constitutionality  of 
this  act,^  and  another  law  was  passed  on  April  16,  1891,  which 
decreed  that  the  court  of  pardons  might  allow  qualified  convicts 
to  be  at  large  under  such  conditions  as  the  court  might  see  fit 
to  impose.  The  court  was  given  authority  to  revoke  the  parole 
if  its  terms  were  violated,  and  the  violator  of  the  parole  was 
compelled  to  serve  out  on  his  sentence  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
while  he  had  been  out  on  parole,*  This  law  of  1891  was  re- 
enacted  in  1898  with  no  significant  changes.'  This  same  act, 
that  of  June  14,  1898,  also  conferred  the  parole  power  upon  a 
parole  board  composed  of  the  principal  keeper  of  the  state  prison 
and  the  board  of  inspectors.'  From  this  time  onward  there  has 
existed  in  New  Jersey  the  rather  curious  and  awkward  situation 
of  having  the  power  of  paroling  prisoners  vested  in  two  separate 
and  distinct  boards,  each  with  different  personnel  and  standards 
and  not  always  working  in  harmony.     The  court  of  pardons, 

^Acts  of  ike  inth  Legislature,  1687,  p.  242. 

*Acls  of  Ike  iistk  Legislature,  i88ft  pp.  445-446-  This  act  of  May  13, 
iSSft  vested  th«  parole  power  in  the  principal  keeper  and  the  board  of 
inspectors. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1890,  pp.  23-3. 

'Acts  of  the  iislh  Legislature,  1891,  pp.  426-427.  The  court  of  pardons, 
then  as  now,  consisted  of  the  governor,  the  chancellor,  and  the  lay  judges 
of  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals, 

'Acts  of  the  lisnd  Legislature,  1898,  p.  927-8. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  925-6. 
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however,  has  always  paroled  more  convicts  than  the  boards  of 
parole.  The  parole  board  created  by  the  act  of  June  14,  1898, 
was  replaced  by  the  board  of  inspectors  of  the  state  prison, 
according  to  the  act  of  April  15,  1914,^  but  the  court  of  pardons 
retained  its  parole  power,  paroling  in  1916  334  prisoners  as 
compared  with  124  paroled  by  the  board  of  inspectors."  The 
Act  of  May  11,  1905,  provided  for  a  parole  officer  to  assist  the 
paroled  prisoners  and  to  investigate  their  conduct.  It  was  en- 
acted that  the  keeper  of  the  state  prison  should  appoint  as  a  parole 
officer  either  a  member  of  the  board  of  inspectors  or  a  deputy 
keeper.  The  parole  officer,  thus  appointed,  was  to  endeavor  to 
find  employment  for  paroled  prisoners ;  to  keep  a  personal  record 
of  the  conduct  of  each  paroled  prisoner;  and  to  revoke  the 
parole  and  cause  the  return  to  the  state  prison  of  those  who 
should  violate  the  terras  of  their  parole.'  This  act  of  1905,  as 
amended  in  1915,  has  remained  the  basis  of  the  legal  provision 
for  the  very  inadequate  surveillance  of  paroled  prisoners.* 

Another  important  act  in  1905  was  that  of  March  25th  which 
created  a  commissioner  of  charities  and  corrections.  This  new 
official  was  given  general  powers  of  inspection  and  investiga- 
tion over  the  several  state  institutions;  was  authorized  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  the  building  and  alteration  of  state  institutions; 
and  was  given  power  to  call  a  general  advisory  board  to  confer 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  charitable,  penal,  and  reform- 
atory institutions  of  the  state."  While  this  was  a  most  important 
step  toward  providing  for  that  highly  essential  element  of  the 
coordination  of  the  management  of  the  whole  system  of  diari- 
table,  penal,  reformatory,  and  correctional  institutions  in  the 
state,  the  act  was  very  inadequate,  in  that  it  failed  to  provide  for 
a  well  qualified  non-partisan  supervisory  board,  such  as  had  been 
urged  l^  the  Commission  of  1878. 

'Acts  of  Ihe  138th  Legitlature,  1914,  pp.  42^32.  The  parole  act  of  189& 
was  amended  in  igii,  igia;  and  1913;   see  below,  pp.  209-10^  312,  213-14. 

'  Annual  Re f oris  of  the  Stale  Prison,  1916,  p.  45. 

'Acts  of  the  tsgih  Legislature,  1905,  p.  455-  Compiled  Statutes  of  New 
Jersey,  19H,  pp.  4935-6- 

'AnnwU  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  19I(^  pp.  45-7. 

*Acts  of  the  Itgtk  Legislature,  1905,  pp.  93-3. 
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According  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  April  4,  1906,  elec- 
trocution was  substituted  for  hanging  as  the  method  employed 
in  New  Jersey  for  executing  the  death  penalty.*  Hitherto  the 
death  penalty  had  been  inflicted  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  several 
counties  at  the  county  jails. 

The  first  publicly  authorized  prison  school  was  established  by 
a  law  of  April  15,  1907,  which  created  a  prison  school  board. 
This  board  was  to  consist  of  the  principal  keeper,  two  members 
of  the  board  of  inspectors,  and  the  moral  instructors  of  the 
prison,  and  was  to  exercise  general  control  over  the  new  prison 
school.  It  was  provided  that  the  salaried  teachers  must  hold 
state  teachers'  certificates  and  that  the  head  teacher  could  not  be 
an  inmate  of  the  prison.  Associate  teachers  might  be  recruited 
from  competent  inmates.  The  course  of  study  was  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  elementary  education  offered  in  the  public  schools  and 
all  inmates  approved  by  the  keeper  might  enter  the  school.^ 

A  law  of  March  29,  1910,  made  an  extremely  feeble  and 
crude  attempt  to  satisfy  the  agitation  for  some  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  needs  of  discharged  prisoners,  which  had  been  in 
progress  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  was  provided  that  con- 
victs, who  had  given  evidence  by  their  personal  record  while  in- 
carcerated that  they  were  industrious  and  desirous  of  self-re- 
formation, might  receive  a  maximum  sum  of  $25  from  the  board 
of  inspectors  when  discharged.  Unworthy  convicts  were  to  re- 
ceive only  the  $5  prescribed  by  earlier  laws,  and  between  these 
two  extremes  the  amount  paid  upon  discharge  might  be  grad- 
uated according  to  the  record  of  the  individual  prisoner  con- 
cerned.' 

Another  act  of  1910,  that  of  April  nth,  provided  that  hence- 
forth it  would  be  legal  to  employ  convicts,  sentenced  to  the  state 

'AeU  of  the  130th  Legislature,  190^  pp.  113-115. 

*Aels  of  the  131st  Legislature,  1907,  pp.  123-135. 

'Acts  of  the  134th  Legislature,  1910,  pp.  76-7.  The  benefits  of  thb  lav 
have  been  suspended  by  the  recent  action  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  who 
have  reduced  all  payments  on  discbarge  to  $5  since  they  began  to  pay  the 
convicts  wages  of  aji  cents  per  day  in  July,  1917. 
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prison,  in  work  outside  the  prison  walls,  if  their  labor  was  prop- 
erly supervised  by  officials  from  the  state  prison.'  This  law, 
with  subsequent  amendments,  thus  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the 
important  innovations  in  prison  labor  in  New  Jersey  since  that 
time,  which  have  tended  more  and  more  to  extend  the  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  the  prisoners  in  outside  work,  such  as  road  con- 
struction and  the  reclamation  of  the  soil.^ 

Such  were  the  main  legal  developments  in  regard  to  prison 
reform.  There  was  in  this  period  no  general  reorganization 
of  the  legal  basis  of  the  administrative  system  of  the  state 
prison.  There  were,  however,  some  changes  worthy  of  note  in 
this  respect.  A  law  of  March  22,  1888,  provided  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  second  moral  instructor,  and  from  this  time  on 
the  prison  was  provided  with  a  Catholic  chaplain.'  The  act  of 
April  20,  1S89,  took  the  appointment  of  the  supervisor  of  the 
state  prison  from  the  joint  session  of  the  legislature  and  vested 
it  in  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.*  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  board  of  inspectors  was  also  vested  in  the  governor 
and  the  senate  by  the  act  of  May  17,  1894.  An  attempt  to 
make  this  board  non-partisan  by  making  it  bi-partisan  appeared 
in  the  provision  that  of  the  six  inspectors  not  more  than  three 
should  belong  to  eidier  major  political  party,  and  that  this 
equality  should  thereafter  be  maintained  between  the  two  par- 
ties. Of  course,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  vast  gulf  may 
exist  between  a  bi-partisan  and  a  non-partisan  board.  Along 
with  these  changes  the  same  act  provided  that  the  tenure  of  the 
inspectors  should  be  increased  from  three  to  five  years." 

In  addition  to  these  legal  changes  directly  connected  with  the 
state  prison  and  its  administration,  the  penal  code  of  1874  and 
its  subsequent  amendments  were  worked  over  and  finally  sys- 

'  Ibid.,  p.  360, 

'Annual  Report  of  the  Slate  Prison,  1916,  pp.  6-10. 

'Ads  of  the  iiztfi  Legislature,  1888,  pp.  197-8. 

*Acts  of  the  izstk  Legislature,  1889,  pp.  323-324- 

'Acts  of  the  iiSth  Legislature,  1894,  PP-  39&-7-  This  law  of  1894  also  pro- 
vided that  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  state  prison  should  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two  major  political  parties.  The  Constitution  of  1897 
retained  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  1875  that  the  principal  keeper 
should  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years  by  the  governor  with  the  con- 
seat  of  the  Senate. 
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tematized  in  the  act  of  June  14,  1898.*  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  student  of  historical  jurisprudence  there  was  little  advance  in 
the  juristic  premises  involved  in  this  code,  as  compared  with 
those  embodied  in  the  code  of  1796  and  its  subsequent  revisions 
down  to  1898.  They  all  belonged  to,  and  reflected,  the  same 
era  of  theological  and  metaphysical  juristic  conceptions,  or, 
rather,  misconceptions.  There  was  little  trace  in  the  code  of 
1898  of  that  sociological  jurisprudence,  which  is  now  gaining 
ground  with  such  rapidity  as  to  make  its  final  realization  a  f  ore- 
g(Mie  conclusion. 

This  code  still  retained  as  its  basic  premise  the  assumption 
that  punishment  should  be  abstractly  prescribed  according  to  the 
crime  without  any  primary  regard  to  the  individual  criminal, 
and  that  the  seriousness  of  the  crime  could  be  acciirately  and 
arbitrarily  discovered  according  to  a  graduated  pecuniary  scale. 
The  grotesque  dividing  line  between  petit  and  grand  larceny 
was  still  retained,^  as  well  as  the  ancient  statute,  which  dates 
as  far  back  as  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Theodosian  Code  of 
438,  prescribing  punishment  for  "false  prophets."  '  The  max- 
imum of  a  double  sentence  for  second  offences  remained  as  it 
had  been  in  the  codes  of  1846  and  1874.* 

The  only  important  innovations  introduced  by  the  code  of 
1898  were  the  general  assimilation  or  reduction  of  all  crimes 
except  treason,  murder,  manslaughter,  and  arson,  to  two  funda- 
mental categories:  misdemeanors  and  high  misdemeanors,  and 
the  general  reduction  in  the  length  of  sentence  to  imprisonment. 
For  a  misdemeanor,  a  maximum  penalty  of  a  fine  of  $1,000  or 
three  years'  imprisonment,  or  both,  was  prescribed ;  while  for  a 
high  misdemeanor  there  was  provided  a  maximum  of  a  fine  of 
$2,000  or  seven  years  imprisonment,  or  both.' 

'Compiled  Sialuies  of  New  Jersey,  1911,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1739(1. 

'  Had.,  p.  1793. 

'IWA,  p.  1770.  This  curious  anachronism  decreed  that:  "All  impostors 
in  religion,  soch  as  pretend  to  personate  Jesus  Christ,  or  suffer  their  followers 
to  worship  or  pay  them  divine  honors,  or  who  terrify,  delude,  or  abuse  the 
people  by  false  denunciation  of  judgments,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 

'Itnd,  p.  1813. 

'Ibid.  More  severe  punishment  was  specifically  prescribed  for  a  few 
particalarly  serious  high  misdemeanors. 
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There  were  both  good  and  bad  features  in  this  change.  In  so  far 
as  it  provided  for  an  even  greater  degree  of  standardization  and 
mechanical  administration  in  the  treatment  of  crimes  and  crim- 
inals than  had  been  required  in  the  codes  of  1796, 1829, 1846,  and 
1874,  it  was  to  that  degree  more  dangerous  than  these  earlier 
codes.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  that  it  lessened  the  pre- 
scribed terms  of  imprisortment  for  criminal  action,  its  effect 
was  good,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  those  convicts  who  possess 
capacity  for  reformation.  However,  even  as  regards  the  reduc- 
tion of  sentences,  its  provisions  were  likely  to  be  more  conducive 
to  evil  than  to  good,  for  it  made  possible  a  quicker  return  to 
society  of  those  classes  of  criminals  whose  character  and  criminal 
record  require  their  permanent  segregation.  All  in  all,  it  would 
be  most  difficult  to  discover  any  intelligent  student  of  criminology, 
penology,  and  sociological  jurisprudence  who  would  have  the 
courage  to  maintain  that  this  penal  code  of  1898  was  in  any  way 
suitable  to  furnish  the  juristic  basis  of  a  rational  and  scientific 
system  of  penal,  reformatory,  and  correctional  institutions  and 
administration.  Of  course,  some  of  the  crudities  of  this  code  are 
circumvented  by  the  recent  progressive  legislation  in  regard  to 
the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  parole  and  probation  sys- 
tems. However,  the  difficulties  inherent  in  penal  administration 
itself  are  sufficient  to  demand  that  no  extra  burden  be  imposed 
by  an  archaic  and  antiquated  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence.^ 

in.  The  Industriai,  Administration  of  the  State  Prison. 

There  were  no  radical  changes  or  improvements  in  the  indus- 
trial phases  of  the  administration  of  the  state  prison  of  New 
Jersey  between  1885  and  191 1.  The  period,  from  an  industrial 
standpoint,  was  essentially  one  in  which  the  prison  authorities 

*This  whole  subject  o£  the  necessity  of  revolutioniiing  the  existiiig  ciiini- 
nal  law  to  square  with  the  premises  of  modent  penology  and  crinunology  is 
best  presented  by  Raymond  Saleilles  in  The  Individttalitalion  of  Punish- 
ment, Cf.  Also  C.  A.  EHwood,  The  Sociologital  Foundations  of  Law,  in  the 
Green  Bag,  Vol,  XXII,  pp.  S7S-8i,  and  Roscoe  Pound,  The  Need  of  a  Socio- 
logical Jurisprudence,  in  the  Green  Bag,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  607B. 
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became  partially  adjusted,  thoi^h  under  protest,  to  the  new 
"piece-price"  system  of  contracting  for  the  work  of  the  em- 
ployees. The  abolition  of  the  old  system  of  contract  labor  dis- 
rupted the  industrial  system  of  the  prison,  and  it  never  recovered 
from  the  blow.  Thou^  the  prison  had  been  a  heavy  loss  to 
the  state  between  1875  and  1884,  the  deficit  grew  much  larger 
after  1885.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  of  relative 
prosperity  between  1898  and  1901,  the  annual  deficit  of  the 
state  prison  increased  steadily  and  more  rapidly  than  the  increase 
in  the  prison  population  until,  by  191 1,  it  had  reached  the  serious 
total  of  $178,585.' 

In  tracing  the  industrial  history  of  the  prison  from  1885  to 
191 1,  the  first  step  is  to  examine  the  comment  of  the  prison 
officials  upon  the  introduction  of  the  new  "piece-price"  system, 
always,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  anything  which  breaks  up 
the  routine  of  an  institution,  or  imposes  extra  burdens  on  the 
official  force,  is  likely  to  meet  with  disapproval  whatever  its 
virtues. 

As  early  as  the  annual  report  for  1884,  before  the  new  system 
was  fairly  installed,  the  prison  officials  launched  a  violent  at- 
tack upon  the  new  organization  of  prison  labor.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  there  was  any  serious  thought  given  to  the  problem 
as  to  whether  the  "state  use"  or  the  "public  account"  systems 
might  prove  profitable.  It  seemed  to  be  generally  agreed  by  the 
authorities  that  the  "piece-price"  system  was  the  lesser  of  three 
evils.^  It  was  insisted  that  the  legislature  had  ousted  the  old 
industrial  system  without  making  any  adequate  provision  for 
installing  the  new.  The  legislature  was  urged  immediately  to 
enact  the  laws  and  make  the  appropriations  which  would  be 

'The  total  annual  loss  sustained  by  the  state  prison  during  some  of  these 
years,  including  official  salaries,  was  as  follows :— 1885,  $87,835 :  >886,  $88^ 


1887.  $95,215 
1892,  $83,635 
1898,  $106,585; 
i903.$>32,8ao; 
1904  $153,270; 


1888,    $98,725;  1889,    $95.910 ;  1890.    $97,890 

1893,  $104,645 ;  1894,  $113,326;  1896,  $127,780;   1897,  $132,980 

1899,    $93,940:  1900.  $113,180;  1901,  $112,100;   1902,  $I26j)65 

1904,  $140,725 ;  190S,  $136,525;  1906,  $117,020;   1907,  $114,335 

1909,  $163^490;  1911^  $173,625;  1911.  $178,585. 


'Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1884,  pp.  6-7,  32-4. 
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necessary  to  execute  any  wholesale  reorganization  of  the  prison 
industry,  such  as  was  contemplated  by  the  laws  of  February  and 
April,  18S4.'  In  addition,  there  was  no  provision  made  for  a 
scientifically  planned  schedule  of  prices,  and  the  prison  author- 
ities were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  expensive  procedure  of 
building  up  a  satisfactory  schedule  of  prices  by  the  process  of 
"trial  and  error."  The  officials  were  agreed  that  the  new  sys- 
tem would  afford  no  advantage  to  free  labor,  but  would  con- 
stitute merely  a  serious  blow  to  the  already  precarious  condition 
of  the  prison  industries."  Even  the  moral  instructor  protested 
against  the  radical  changes  in  the  industrial  basis  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  prison,  on  the  ground  that  the  probable  fail- 
ure of  the  new  system  would  be  likely  to  induce  idleness,  and 
hence,  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  degeneration  of  the  pris- 
oners.* 

The  tenor  of  the  report  of  1885  was  identical  with  that  of 
1884.  The  supervisor  pointed  out  that  the  new  "piece-price" 
system  was  in  no  way  a  better  protection  to  free  labor  than  the 
older  method  of  contracting  for  convict  labor,  and  correctly  in- 
sisted that  the  only  one  to  profit  by  the  change  was  the  contractor, 
who  could  throw  the  burden  of  supervising  and  expediting  the 
prison  industry  on  the  state  and  could  set  high  standards  which 
the  state  must  live  up  to  at  its  own  expense.  He  further  stated 
that  the  first  full  year's  trial  of  the  "piece-price"  system  had 
demonstrated  that  it  was  not  more  than  three-fifths  as  produc- 
tive as  the  old  contract  system.*  Only  one  official  defended  the 
new  system.  This  was  Keeper  Laverty,  who,  in  his  report  of 
the  previous  year,  had  presented  a  competent  and  effective  criti- 
cism of  the  new  system.  His  argument  in  support  of  the  pros- 
pective success  of  the  "piece-price"  system  was  the  naive  asser- 
tion that  the  convicts  would  be  likely  to  work  much  harder  when 
they  knew  that  the  state  was  to  profit  by  their  additional  indus- 
try.   There  is  no  evidence  of  any  manifestation  of  this  tender 

"  IWd,  pp.  18-19,  34- 
*  Ibid,  passim. 
'IWd,  pp.  37-8. 
*IMd.,  1885,  pp.  S,  35- 
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solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  state  on  the  part  of  the  prison- 
ers. In  fact,  they  would  probably  have  worked  better  for  the 
contractors,  as  the  contractors  gave  an  occasional  gratuity  to  the 
convicts,  while  from  i860  to  1911  the  state  generally  abandoned 
this  policy.* 

The  supervisor,  in  his  annual  report  for  1886,  stated  that  the 
"piece-price"  system  had  proved  a  failure,  as  compared  with  the 
older  contract  system,  according  to  the  ratio  of  .399  to  .625.' 
In  his  report  for  the  following  year  the  supervisor  tersely  sum- 
marized the  conventional  arguments  directed  against  the  "piece- 
price"  system  by  the  prison  officials  at  frequent  intervals  until  its 
legal  abolition  in  1911.    He  said,  in  part: 

"The  second  year's  experience  in  working  the  prisoners  under  what  is 
known  as  the  'piece-price'  plan  seems  to  afford  no  element  of  hope  that, 
either  as  a  revenue  measure,  or  as  a  preventive  of  undue  competition  with 
honest  tabor,  it  will  ever  be  even  as  potent  as  the  contract  system  which  it 
supplanted. 

"In  its  practical  workings,  it  is  but  a  modification  of  the  old  system,  pos- 
sessing all  its  evils  and  none  of  its  advantages.  The  working  of  the  con- 
victs is  precisely  similar  under  both  systems,  with  the  exception  that  under 
'piece-price'  plan  the  state  is  responsible  for  both  quantity  and  quality  of 
product,  whereas,  under  the  old  plan,  it  was  responsible  for  neither;  the 
contractor  assuming  that  risk."* 

While  the  opposition  of  the  prison  officials  to  the  new  "piece- 
price"  system  was  based  on  sound  reasoning  and  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  futile  and  disastrous  nature  of  the  change,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  their  disgust  with  the  new  system  doubt- 
less went  far  to  prevent  them  from  making  an  earnest  and  ener- 
getic effort  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  it  a 
success.  The  new  industrial  system,  then,  was  foredoomed  to 
failure  both  on  account  of  its  own  inherent  weaknesses,  and 
because  the  prison  officials  had  from  the  beginning  committed 
themselves  to  a  belief  in  its  insuperable  defects.* 

'Ibid.,  p.  39;  see  below,  p.  179. 
'  Ibid.,  i886i  p.  12. 
'  Ibid.,  1887,  p.  9. 

'Sec  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  543-7. 
12  P 
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Not  only  was  the  industry  of  the  prison  hampered  during  this 
period  by  the  defects  in  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  sys- 
tern  of  industrial  administration,  but  it  was  also  closed  and  en- 
cumbered by  the  lack  of  proper  and  adequate  physical  equipment 
Throughout  the  period  the  prison  officials  complained  of  the 
lack  of  adequate  shop  room  and  mechanical  equipment,  wliich 
prevented  a  complete  utilization  of  the  available  labor  force  of 
the  prison.  On  May  lo,  1885,  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  was 
made  to  provide  for  more  shop  room,  but  this  addition  was 
soon  outgrown.  In  1893  the  joint  committee  of  the  legis- 
lature complained  of  the  serious  lack  of  cell  and  shop  room 
and  repeated  the  time-worn  suggestion  that  the  state  arsenal  be 
reconverted  into  a  part  of  the  state  prison.*  In  his  report  for 
1896  the  supervisor  complained  that  from  the  lack  of  contracts 
and  diversified  equipment  it  was  impossible  to  employ  in  any 
way  more  than  571  out  of  the  1,023  prisoners  confined,  and  that 
only  365  could  be  utilized  in  the  shops.^  In  1897  the  old  cook- 
house, bakery,  and  storehouse  were  converted  into  a  shop.  More 
than  a  decade  hiter,  in  1909,  the  supervisor  stated  that  out  of 
1,394  prisoners  confined  in  the  state  prison  only  821  were  gain- 
fully employed.'  Though  1896  and  1909  were  to  some  extent 
abnormal  years,  when  the  prison,  as  well  as  the  country  in  gen- 
eral, was  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  industrial  depres- 
sions of  1893  and  1907,  there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  that 
throughout  this  period  the  lack  of  adequate  physical  equipment 
was  as  serious  an  impediment  to  a  successful  administration  of 
the  industrial  operations  of  the  prison  as  the  scarcity  of  cell 
room  was  to  the  maintenance  of  effective  discipline.* 

An  attempt  to  stimulate  the  convicts  to  additional  industry 
through  a  system  of  pecuniary  rewards  for  increased  production 

*Annital  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1893,  p.  6. 

■  Itdd.,  i89(^  p.  18. 

•  Ibid,  1909,  p.  24- 

*For  instance,  in  igoz,  a  normal  year  in  general  industry,  only  578  out  of 
1,087  prisoners  were  gainfully  employed  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison, 
1903,  p.  18.  See  also  Annval  Report  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
1890,  pp.  11-15,  s'kI  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation  of 
tkt  Slate  Prison,  1890,  p.  4. 
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was  advocated  by  the  priscoi  officials  throughout  this  period.  In 
his  annual  report  for  1891,  Keeper  Patterson  urged  the  import- 
ance of  granting  the  especially  industrious  convicts  sc»ne  financial 
reward  for  overwork  so  as  to  promote  greater  industry  and  give 
the  convict  something  with  which  to  get  adjusted  to  life  when 
discharged.*  The  supervisorj  in  his  report  for  the  same  year, 
pointed  to  the  existence  of  a  law  directit^  the  keeper  of  the 
prison  to  pay  industrious  convicts  a  part  of  their  surplus  earn- 
ings, but  cotnplained  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  carry  out 
this  law,  as  there  was  no  appropriation  provided  for  the  purpose. 
He  urged  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  to  meet  this  expense.- 
This  recommendation  was  repeated  at  frequent  intervals  through- 
out this  period,  but  the  state  took  no  action  upon  the  matter. 
However,  the  supervisor,  in  his  annual  report  for  1908,  stated 
that  in  that  year  the  contractors  had  advanced  $5,625  as  gratui- 
ties to  industrious  convicts,  and  asserted  that  this  practice  of  thus 
inciting  the  convicts  to  greater  industry  had  been  in  vogue  for 
some  time.* 

While  there  was  no  such  high  crest  of  prosperity,  even  for  a 
few  years,  as  was  experienced  in  1872-4,  there  were  three  brief 
periods  from  1885' to  1911  when  the  receipts  were  unusually 
high.  The  first  of  these  periods  came  in  1891-2,  in  the  pros- 
perous years  just  preceding  the  panic  of  1893 ;  the  second  was 
experienced  from  1898  to  1901,  after  business  had  fully  re- 
covered from  this  depression ;  and  the  third  appeared  in  1906-7, 
just  previous  to  the  depression  of  1907.  In  the  second  and  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these  periods  of  relative  prosperity,  it  was 
reported  in  1899  that  the  revenue  from  the  prison  industries 
during  that  year  had  reached  the  total  of  $105,833,  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  institution  up  to  that  time.  Even  in  this 
year,  however,  but  665  out  of  1,216  prisoners  were  gainfully 

'Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1891,  p.  30. 

*  Itnd.,  pp.  35-<).  The  Superviaor  luidoubtedljr  referred  to  the  law  of  April 
ai,  1876^  which  provided  that  each  prisoner  should  have  the  benefit  of  all 
excess  labor,  provided  that  the  income  from  his  labor  was  greater  than  the 
COM  of  his  maintenance. 

*  Ibid.,  1908,  p.  33. 
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employed,  and  the  expenses  of  the  prison  administration  had  so 
greatly  increased  that  the  net  loss,  including  salaries,  sustained 
by  the  prison  in  this  year  was  $93,940.*  This  analysis  of  the 
situation  in  1899  proves  how  very  unsatisfactory  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  prison  industries  and  finances  during  this  period,  even 
in  the  most  productive  year  of  this  quarter  of  a  century's  experi- 
ence with  the  "piece-price"  system.  It  must  be  remembered,  of 
course,  that  the  difficulty  was  not  entirely  with  the  industrial  sys- 
tem; the  inherent  defects  of  the  system  were  intensified  by  the 
partially  valid  opposition  and  condemnation  of  the  prison  officials, 
by  the  influence  of  politics  in  the  contracting  transactions,  and  by 
the  inadequate  physical  equipment  and  commercial  connections 
and  organization  of  the  industry  of  the  state  prison.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  chief  factors  contributing  to  the  failure 
of  the  "piece-price"  system  in  New  Jersey,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  failure  was  real,  and  it  was  the  recognition  of  this  fact 
that  led  in  191 1  to  the  law  commanding  the  abolition  of  the 
"piece-price"  system  and  all  other  forms  of  private  contracting 
for  prison  labor  in  the  state.^ 

The  general  nature  of  the  specific  industrial  operations  of 
the  prison  during  this  period  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing summaries  of  the  industrial  distribution  of  the  population 
of  the  prison  in  four  typical  years,  1893,  1903,  1908,  and  191 1, 

In  1893  out  of  a  total  of  940  prisoners  confined,  534  were 
employed  in  productive  labor  under  the  "piece-price"  system; 
201  were  engaged  in  the  general  domestic  activities  of  the  prison ; 
and  205  were  incapacitated  for  labor  or  unemployed  for  other 
reasons.  The  534  productively  employed  were  distributed  as 
follows : ' 

On  hosiery  contract 95 

On  shoe  contract 86 

On  mats  and  matting  contract 74 

On  brush  contract 8a 

^Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1899,  pp.  7-8,  15,  IQ- 
*Acts  of  the  I35tk  Legislature,  1911,  pp.  769ff. 
'Annttal  Report  of  the  Stale  Prison,  1893,  pp.  15-16, 
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On  sbirt  contract  . 
On  pants  contract  . 
On  block  contract  . 


The  total  earnings  from  the  above  labor  for  the  year  were 
$101,813.' 

Ten  years  later,  in  1903,  there  existed  the  following  distribu- 
tion of  the  prison  population  and  industries :  Out  of  an  average 
population  of  1,167  prisoners,  667  were  gainfully  employed  by 
contractors  on  the  "piece-price"  system;  329  were  engaged  in 
the  domestic  activities  of  the  prison;  136  were  unemployed  from 
physical  incapacity  or  other  reasons;  and  35  were  in  the  hospital, 
either  sick  or  as  attendants.  The  following  contractors  employed 
the  667  gainfully  employed  prisoners :  * 

Thomas  H.  Lynn  &  Sons  ..mats  and  matting earnings,  $24,605.75 

Oppenhdm  and  Co.  trousers  earnings,  $16^36582 

George  Rendell  shoes  earnings,  $i3r446'8g 

John  Tobin  brushes   earnings,  $8,818.51 

F.  Coit  Johnson  sacks  earnings,  $2,892.69 

John  Tobin  blocks    earnings,  $2,418.20 

John  H.  Oiok brooms   earnings,  $4,428.^7 


ToUl  earnings  $71,97643 

In  1908,  a  typical  year  in  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  theoretical  abolition  of  the  "piece-price"  system,  the  in- 
dustrial distribution  of  the  contracts  was  the  following:  * 

Rancocas  Mills  mats  and  matting  earnings,  $22,737.21 

Oppenheim  and  Co. pants  and  waistbands  earnings,  $11,737-93 

George  Rendell  shoes earnings,  $15,350-48 

Edwin  E.  Gnichtel  brushes  and  blocks   earnings,  $747040 

Trenton  Mfg.  Co shirts    earnings,  $7,147.37 

J.  M.  Schwerin handkerchiefs  earnings,  $13,34545 

John  J,  Cook brooms   earnings,  $9,831.23 


Total  earnings  $87,6aox>7 

'IMA 

MMd,  1903,  pp.  1S-16.  19,  24-25. 

'lUd,  1906,  p.  31. 
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In  1911,  when  the  "Osborae  Bill"  was  enacted,  which  ordered 
the  abolition  of  the  contract  system  in  all  its  fonns,  the  follow- 
ing contracts  were  in  force,  which  were  giving  employment  to 
about  850  men,  and  were  to  expire  on  the  indicated  dates.' 

October    1,  1913 The  Crescent  Garment  Co.,.  .Shim  100  men. 

January    1,  1914 Oppenbeim  and  Co., Trousers  100  men. 

"        "     "   "  "       "   Waist  bands....  somen. 

"        "      "    ....Trenton  Whisk  Broom  Co,.  .Brooms  100  men. 

February  i,  1914.  ..-W.  S.  Rendell Shoes,  cartons..  .125  men. 

"        "      ••    ....Rancocas  Uills  Mats  100  men. 

"        "      "    "  "       Matting  75  men. 

March       i,  1914 Mercer  Brush  Co. Brushes,  brooms  100  men. 

"        "     "   — J.  Schwerin  Petticoats  100  men. 

IV.  Movements  for  Prison  Betterment  and  Prison 
Reform. 

i.  the  improvement  of  the  physical  equipment 
op  the  state  prison. 

In  summarizing  the  efforts  made  between  1885  and  191 1  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  prison  system  in  New  Jersey,  it  seems 
wisest  to  begin  with  the  attempts  to  improve  the  physical  equip- 
ment of  the  prison,  as  one  can  only  imderstand  the  difficulties  of 
maintaining  discipline  and  achieving  reformation  during  this 
period  when  he  is  conversant  with  the  impediments  to  effective 
administration  which  grew  out  of  the  archaic,  inconvenient,  and 
outgrown  physical  or  architectural  equipment  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  principal  keeper  of  the  prison  and  his  deputies. 

The  appropriation  in  1877  of  $100,000  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  old  north  wing  had  provided  a  total  of  700  cells,  but  there 
were  more  than  870  prisoners  confined  before  this  addition  was 
available.'  The  next  addition  was  made  by  the  appropriation  of 
$20,000  in  1884  for  an  extension  of  the  prison  walls  to  the 
arsenal  building,  thus  providing  more  yard  room.' 

^Annual  Report  of  Ifu  State  Prison,  1911,  pp.  30,  3^-4. 
*  Ilrid.,  1877.  p.  y- 
'  Ibid.,  1S84,  pp.  39-30- 
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No  more  additions  were  made  to  the  cell  room  available  until 
1895,  in  spite  of  the  serious  overcrowding  of  the  prison  and  the 
annual  complaints  of  the  prison  officials  over  this  condition.  An 
appropriation  of  $100,000,  made  in  1890,  to  add  a  new  wing, 
chapd,  and  hospital,  was  never  made  available,  greatly  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  keeper  and  supervisor  of  the  prison.^  By  1895  the 
situation  had  become  so  serious  as  to  compel  action.  For  five 
years  there  had  been  an  average  of  over  1,000  prisoners  confined 
in  700  cells,  though  the  old  state  law  forbidding  congregate  con- 
finement was  still  formally  in  force." 

This  overcrowding  not  only  hampered  the  prison  discipline  and 
depressed  the  prison  industry  and  finances,  but  it  also  gave  rise  to 
a  scandalous  use  of  the  pardoning  power  by  the  court  of  pardons. 
From  1885  to  1895  an  average  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  prison 
population  was  pardoned  annually.  In  1886,  eighty  pardons 
were  granted  to  relieve  the  prison  of  overcrowding.'  During 
the  next  year,  1887,  with  an  average  convict  population  of  893, 
398  were  discharged,  and  102  were  pardoned.*  In  1890  the 
board  of  inspectors  reported  that  in  spite  of  the  "phenomenal 
clemency"  of  the  court  of  pardons,  which  had  pardoned  more 
than  ten  per  cent  of  the  prison  population,  there  were  still  about 
300  more  prisoners  than  available  cells.'  It  was  stated  by  a  com- 
petent investigator  in  1890  that  as  great  a  percentage  of  those 
pardoned  as  of  those  discharged  were  returned  as  recidivists, 
thus  indicating  that  little  intelligent  discrimination  was  exercised 
by  the  prison  officials  or  the  court  of  pardons  in  granting  pardons 
to  convicts."  It  was  in  part  the  clearly  perceived  evils  of  this 
procedure  of  indiscriminate  pardoning  which  led  to  the  agitation 
for,  and  the  enactment  of,  a  parole  law  in  1889  and  1891.^ 

'Ibid.,  1891,  pp.  30-31,  36;  1893,  p.  24;  i8g3,  p.  ?23.  Acts  of  the  1141k 
Ltgislature,  i&ga,  pp.  245-7. 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Stall  Prison,  1889,  p.  3;  189a  pp.  30-33,  57;  1894. 
p.  aS.   AnM%uil  Report  of  Ike  State  CkariHes  Aid  Ajsoeialion,  1890,  p.  12. 

'Annuel  Report  of  the  Stale  Prison,  1SS6,  M).  11,  13. 

*  Ibid,  18S7,  p.  6. 

*  ibid.,  iSqh  pp.  30-31,  57- 

*  Daniel  R.  Foster,  "Our  Present  Prison  Sjrstem"  in  Annual  Report  of  the 
Stale  Charities  Aid  Association,  iSgo^  p.  13. 

'  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1893,  p.  Qi. 
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The  pressure  of  official  complaiots  and  of  public  opinion  was 
too  great  for  the  legislature  to  resist  and  the  act  of  March  25, 
1895,  appropriated  $150,000  for  additional  cell  room,  hospital 
facilities  and  other  much  needed  additions.'  But  this  appropria- 
tion, welcome  and  indispensable  as  it  was,  came  more  than  a  de- 
cade too  late.  It  provided  for  the  building  of  "wing  number  6," 
containing  200  more  cells,  making  a  total  of  906,  but  for  several 
years  the  average  population  of  the  prison  had  been  in  excess  of 
1,000.  Thus,  like  its  predecessors,  this  addition  to  the  prison  was 
antiquated  and  outgrown  before  it  had  been  put  iiito  operation.* 

With  the  exception  of  the  $14,000  addition  to  the  women's 
wing  in  1899,  t***  prison  remained  in  this  perennial  state  of  over- 
crowding imtil,  by  1904,  the  average  amiua.1  population  had 
reached  about  1,100,  which  had  to  be  confined  at  night  in  900 
cells.*  To  meet  this  situation,  the  legislature  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $250,000  on  May  31st,  1905,  for  the  building  of  a 
new  cell  wing  to  replace  the  old  "wing  number  3."  *  However, 
instead  of  tearing  down  "wing  number  3,"  built  in  i860,  and 
erecting  the  new  "wing  number  7"  in  its  place,  or,  as  was  sug- 
gested, building  it  directly  across  Third  Street  from  the  prison, 
the  awkward  and  irrational  procedure  was  adopted  of  tearing 
down  the  wall  from  the  entrance  to  the  prison  to  the  comer  of 
Federal  and  Third  Streets  and  erecting  the  new  wing  immediately 
adjoining  the  street.  This  huge  new  wing  looming  up  in  this 
position  completely  destroyed  the  symmetry  of  the  prison  archi- 
tecture and  also  tended  to  crowd  the  already  depleted  yard  room. 
This  was  the  most  extensive  addition  which  has  ever  been  made 
to  the  state  prison,  and  it  cost  much  more  than  the  entire  state 
prison  when  erected  in  1833-6.  This  expensive  new  wing,  which 
was  thoroughly  modem  in  every  respect,  though  resembling 
a  great  steel  cage,  provided  350  new  cells.  It  was  completed  on 
September  10,  1907,  and  for  the  first  time  since  1840  made 

*AcU  of  the  ii9lh  Legislature,  March  25,  1895,  pp.  654-6. 

'Annual  Report  of  Ike  Slate  Prison,  i8<)5,  pp.  ii-ia.    Ibid.,  1897,  p.  27. 

'Itnd,  1904,  p.  8. 

*Aels  of  ike  119th  Legislature.  May  31.  i<»5.  PP-  'S'-^- 
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possible  the  strict  observance  of  the  law  requiring  solitary  con- 
finement by  night> 

Adequate  though  this  new  and  expensive  cell  block  might  have 
been  to  the  needs  of  1907,  those  who  believed  that  this  addition 
had  forever  solved  the  problem  of  providing  sufficient  cell  room 
were  doomed  to  serious  disappointment,  for  five  years  later,  in 
1912,  Keeper  Madden  complained  that  the  prison  was  again  seri- 
ously overcrowded,  there  being  1,460  prisoners  to  be  confined  in 
about  1,200  cells,  thus  necessitating  the  confinement  of  two  men 
in  cells  having  a  floor  space  of  five  by  seven  feet,'  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  development  of  road  and  farm  work  which  took 
many  of  the  prisoners  from  the  prison  building  altogether ;  the 
provision  of  reformatories  tor  adult  male  and  female  delin- 
quents in  1901  and  1913;  and  the  greater  use  of  the  parole  sys- 
tem, there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive addition  to  the  state  prison  than  that  provided  in  1905 
would  have  been  forced  upon  the  legislature  within  another 
decade.' 

An  extensive  addition  to  the  workshops  erected  in  i860  and 
1870-72  was  provided  by  the  appropriation  of  March  10,  1885, 
settit^  aside  $15,000,  plus  the  residue  of  the  appropriation  of 
$20,000  in  the  previous  year  for  extending  the  prison  walls,  to 
construct  the  necessary  extension  of  the  shop  facilities.*  In 
1897  the  shop  facilities  were  still  further  improved  by  the  con- 
version of  the  abandoned  cookhouse,  bakery,  and  storeroom  into 
a  shop  building.'^ 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  more  cell  and  shop  room,  it  was 
pointed  out  in  tracing  the  architectural  history  of  the  prison  from 
1869  to  1885,  that  there  were  repeated  and  insistent  requests  on 
the  part  of  the  prison  officials  for  adequate  cooking,  baking,  and 
hospital  facilities,  the  existing  ones  having  been  constructed  a 

'Annwil  Report  of  the  Slate  Friion,  1907,  P-  12. 
'Itud,  1912,  p.  4X. 

'  By  1914  the  total  number  of  those  sentenced  to  state  prison,  and  of  those 
confined  at  Rahway  and  Clinton  Farms,  averaged  over  2,000. 
'Aels  of  Ike  lOQlh  Legislature,  i88s,  PP-  67-68. 
"This  alteration  was  begun  in  189S  and  finished  in  1897. 
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half-century  before.*  Aside  from  a  makeshift  which  converted 
part  of  an  old  whip-shop,  erected  in  1861,  into  a  new  cookhouse, 
nothing  was  done  to  provide  for  these  needs  imtil  a  part  of  the 
appropriation  of  1895  was  used  for  this  purpose.  At  this  time 
the  prison  was  provided  with  a  new  cookhouse,  bakery,  cold- 
storage  warehouse,  laundry,  and  a  ho^ital  with  accommodations 
for  forty  patients.* 

There  was  no  dining  hall  provided,  however,  to  go  with  the 
new  culinary  facilities.  The  original  prison,  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  continual  solitary  confinement,  had,  of  course,  pro- 
vided no  dining  hall.  Under  the  Permsylvania  system  the  con- 
victs received  their  food  individually  in  their  cells.  When  the 
Auburn  system  was  adopted  in  1858-1861,  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  an  adequate  dining  hall  and  the  provision  in  the  act  of 
April  2,  1869,  for  the  addition  of  a  dining  hall  and  chapel  was 
never  carried  into  execution.  To  the  present  day  the  con- 
victs confined  in  the  state  prison  at  Trenton,  in  spite  of  a  half 
century  of  protests  from  both  convicts  and  prison  officials,  are 
still  served  through  that  hopelessly  archaic,  expensive,  unpalata- 
ble, and  unhygienic  method  of  receiving  their  food  in  their  in- 
dividual cells. 

But  the  most  astonishing  of  all  the  architectural  additions 
during  this  period  was  the  provision  of  a  chapel  for  the  prison 
in  1897.  The  appropriation  of  $100,000,  made  in  1890  for  a 
new  wing,  hospital,  and  chapel,  was  never  available.'  However, 
the  extensive  additions  made  to  the  prison  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  1895  at  last  provided  the  state  prison  with  a  chapel,  after 
such  a  structure  had  been  requested  almost  annually  for  sixty 
years  by  the  moral  instructors  of  the  prison  and  had  even  been 
urged  by  many  successive  governors  in  their  annual  messages. 
The  new  chapel  was  opened  on  October  21,  1897,  with  appro- 
priate celebration.*  However,  the  moral  instructors  were 
"thankful  for  small  favors,"  as  the  chapel  thus  provided  had  a 

*An>uMt  Rtport  of  the  State  Prison,  18A  pp.  2^30. 
'  Ibid..  1896,  pp.  ii-ia;  Itrid,  1897,  p.  7;  IWd,  1898,  p.  7. 
'Acts  of  the  114th  Legislature,  1890^  pp.  245-7;  Aimual  Report  of  fht  State 
Prison,  iSpi,  pp.  30-31 ;   1893,  p.  ?■ 

•  Ibid,,  1897,  pp.  27, 49-so' 
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I  capacity  of  less  than  275,  while  the  prison  populatioo  at 
that  time  totalled  over  1,100.*  New  Jersey  has  not  yet  provided 
its  state  prison  with  an  adequate  chapel  or  assembly  ball.' 

The  acts  of  March  30,  1906,  granted  an  aiq>ropriation  for 
constructing  a  joint  residence  for  the  principal  keeper  and  for 
the  resident  physician,  the  keeper  having  previously  resided, 
since  1836,  in  the  left  half  of  the  central  building  of  the  prison. 
This  provision  of  a  separate  residence  for  the  principal  keeper 
came  only  as  a  result  of  appeals  from  the  prison  authorities  ex- 
tending over  more  than  a  generation.' 

A  death  house  was  erected  in  1907  to  provide  facilities  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  prescribing  electrocution 
as  the  method  of  inflicting  the  death  penalty.^ 

2.   IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

As  regards  the  discipline  in  the  state  prison  during  this  period, 
it  seems  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  advance  over  the 
situation  which  had  existed  from  i860  to  1885.  This  improve- 
ment was  to  a  very  great  degree  due  to  the  superior  ability  of 
Keepers  J.  H.  Patterson  and  G.  O.  Osborne,  who  served  during 
twenty  out  of  the  twenty-five  years  of  this  period.  Both  were 
highly  enlightened  men  with  relatively  modem  views  regarding 
penal  administration.  Mr.  Patterson  was,  perhaps,  somewhat 
more  severe  in  his  discipline  than  was  necessary,  while  Mr.  Os- 
borne erred  to  an  equal  extent  on  the  side  of  leniency.  However, 
they  were  much  the  best  keepers  that  the  prison  has  had  under  the 
sixty  years  of  the  Auburn  system.  Keepers  Patterson  and  Os- 
borne, while  good  disciplinarians,  were  not  vindictive,  and  were 
apparently  judicious  in  their  selection  and  administering  of  pun- 
ishment, though  the  former  would  seem,  from  his  own  state- 
ment, to  have  had  recourse  to  some  of  the  less  severe  methods 

'Ibid,  p.  27. 

'PrelinwuMy  Report  of  the  Priton  Inqiury  Commistion,  1917,  pp.  7-8. 
'Acts  of  the  130th  Ltgislattire,  jgoii,  pp.  81-82. 

'Contnlt  a«  drawing  opposite  page  186  for  the  ground  plan  of  die  state 
prison  as  it  now  stands.    There  have  been  no  important  additions  since  1907. 
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of  the  old  regime.     In  his  report  for  1890,  Keeper  Patterson 
stated: 

"I  have  had  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  good  discipline,  the  mode  of 
confinement  being  in  dark  cells  on  bread  and  water.  The  old  methods  of 
punishment  which  were  in  vogue  some  years  ago  in  this  prison  have  been 
abolished.  Ball  and  chain  is  sometimes  necessary,  but  at  the  date  of  this 
report  none  are  adorned  with  that  c 


About  1893  there  had  evidently  been  some  "press  agent"  ex- 
posures concerning  the  methods  of  punishment  at  the  state  prison, 
for  Mr.  Patterson  clearly  stated  the  necessity  of  taking  a  firm 
stand  in  regard  to  prison  punishments.  He  insisted  that  the 
keeper  must  not  let  his  conduct  be  guided  by  a  desire  for  un- 
necessary harshness  or  by  maudlin  sentimentality.^  But  he 
fidly  understood  the  vital  truth  that  good  conduct  could  be 
created  more  effectively  by  stimulating  the  better  inpidses  of  the 
convicts  rather  than  by  beating  them  into  surly  submission.  He 
repeatedly  urged  the  provision  of  a  system  of  rewards,  pecimiary 
and  otherwise,  for  industry  and  good  deportment,  and  to  secure 
the  aid  of  education  in  improving  discipline  he  established  the 
first  night  school  in  the  state  prison.' 

Mr.  Samuel  S.  Moore,  keeper  from  1886  to  1902,  boasted  of 
his  ability  to  maintain  good  discipline  without  inflicting  severe 
punishment,  and  maintained  that  he  never  went  beyond  pre- 
scribing six  days'  confinement  in  a  dark  cell  on  bread  and  water,'* 
That  Mr.  Moore's  success  may  not  have  been  as  striking  as  he 
reports,  is  apparent  from  the  statement  of  the  moral  instructor 
that  the  appointment  of  George  O.  Osborne,  as  the  next  keeper, 
brought  in  a  "new  and  better  order  of  things"  in  prison  dis- 
cipline.' 

Keeper  Osborne  stated  that  he  never  resorted  to  a  more 
severe  mode  of  punishment  than  confinement  in  a  light  and  well- 

'AhhuoI  Report  of  Ike  State  Prison,  1890,  p.  20. 

•Ibid,  1893.  PP-  ao-21. 

•Ibid.,  1887,  p.  6;  1890,  p.  24;  1891,  pp.  17-20;  1892,  pp.  92-3. 

'Ibid.,  i8g6,  p.  27;  1898,  p.  32;  igoc^  p.  29;  1901,  p.  31. 

'  Ibid,  1903,  p.  60. 
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ventilated  cell  for  six  days  on  bread  and  water.  He  asserted 
that  he  was  able  to  maintain  good  discipline  without  the  use  of 
severe  or  cruel  methods  of  punishment.  In  1906  he  asserted  that 
there  had  been  no  escapes  or  outbreaks  in  the  five  years  of  his 
administration.  Up  to  1912,  then,  the  evil  of  severe  piinish- 
ments  as  a  general  policy  in  prison  administration  seems  to  have 
been,  in  part,  overcome.^ 

The  efforts  of  various  sorts  to  make  the  principle  of  reforma- 
tion an  integral  part  of  the  penal  procedure  were  frequent,  and, 
to  some  extent,  effective  during  this  period.  Keeper  Patterson, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  term,  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
adoption  of  a  parole  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  hardened  crim- 
inals who  had  given  evidence  of  a  desire  to  reform.  He  was 
able  to  get  such  a  law  passed  in  1889,  but  it  was  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  attorney  general.  However,  another  parole 
iaw  was  passed  in  1891  and  that  immediately  went  into  opera- 
tion and  proved  a  moderate  success  from  the  first.^  By  1902 
only  36  out  of  the  488  prisoners,  who  had  been  paroled  since 
1891,  had  been  returned  to  the  prison.  The  law  of  1905,  which 
created  a  parole  agent,  provided  for  a  feeble  approximation  to  an 
adequate  inspection  of  the  conduct  of  paroled  prisoners.^ 

In  addition  to  being  an  effective  advocate  of  the  parole  system, 
Keeper  Patterson,  as  early  as  1890,  advocated  the  adoption  of 
an  indeterminate  sentence  law,  in  order  to  secure  the  permanent 
segregation  of  degenerates  and  recidivists  of  the  worst  sort  and 
prevent  the  propagation  of  this  class.  He  repeated  this  sugges- 
tion for  several  years,  but  with  no  direct  effect.*  The  state 
prison  of  New  Jersey  has  never  been  aided  by  a  real  indetermi- 
nate sentence  law ;  the  maximum  and  minimum  sentence  laws  of 
April  21,  1911,  and  April  15,  1914,  being  but  a  step  towards  the 

MtaA,  I9<A  P-  49;    1907.  P-  44;   1909.  P-  38;    191a  p.  39- 
'Ibid,  i89C^  pp.  22-3;    1891,  p.  16;    189Z,  p.  91;    1893.  p.  "9;    1896,  P-  aS; 
1899,  p.  33;   ipoz,  p.  39;   1906,  p.  48;  1907,  p.  so;   19"^  PP-  41-2. 
*AcU  of  the  lipth  Legislature,  1905,  p.  455, 
MnniwI  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1890.  pp.  24-5;   1893,  p.  1& 
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real  indetenninate  sentence,  which  is  more  nearly  provided 
for  in  commitments  to  Rahway  and  Clinton  Farms.* 

Another  reform  movement,  which  was  supported  by  Keeper 
Patterson,  was  that  designed  to  provide  aid  for  discharged  con- 
victs, so  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  forced  back  into  crime 
from  the  sheer  pressure  of  economic  necessity.  This  agitation 
was  continued  throughout  the  period,  but,  aside  from  encours^- 
ing  some  private  action  in  this  respect,  it  had  no  practical  results 
beyond  the  feeble  law  of  1910  providing  a  maximum  payment 
of  $25  to  discharged  convicts.*  Mr,  Patterson's  attempt  to  secure 
aid  for  the  discharged  convicts  by  giving  them  their  surplus  earn- 
ings when  dischai^d  also  was  without  avail.*  When  one  takes 
uito  consideration  all  these  reform  measures  which  were  either 
initiated  or  assisted  by  Keeper  Patterson,  one  will  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Daniel  R.  Foster,  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, in  declaring  that  he  was  one  of  those  rare  prison  administra- 
tors who  "understands  that  he  is  not  only  employed  in  keeping 
prisoners,  but  in  working  out  a  great  sociological  problem."  * 

The  religious  and  educational  forces  making  for  reformation 
in  the  state  prison  were  strengthened  during  this  period,  A  sec- 
ond moral  instructor  was  provided  by  the  act  of  March  22,  1888, 
and  a  Catholic  chaplain  was  duly  appointed.^  By  1904  regular 
Hebrew  services,  which  had  been  held  at  intervals  since  1892, 
were  instituted,^  and  the  law  of  March  31,  1911,  authorized  the 
appointment  of  three  moral  instructors,  stipulating  that  their  ag- 

*  Inmates  of  these  reformatories  cannot  normally  be  detained  longer  thaa 
the  legal  maximum  sentence  prescribed  for  their  offence. 

'Annual  Report  of  Ike  State  Pritan,  1892,  p,  93;  1893,  p.  18;  18M,  pp.  I4- 
15;    1896.  pp,  29-30;    1900.  pp.  29-30;    1906,  pp.  33-4. 

'Ibid.,  1890,  R.  24;   1892,  pp.  92-3;    1894,  p.  16 

*An«u<d  Report  of  the  Stale  Charities  Aid  Association,  1890^  pp.  13-14, 
For  a  good  statement  of  Patterson's  views  see  Annual  Report  of  Slate 
Prison,  i89(^  pp.  i8ff. ;  1891,  pp.  i6fl.  There  is,  however,  a  persistent  tradi- 
tion at  the  state  prison  that  these  fairly  enlightened  reports  were  written  by 
William  A.  Hall,  financial  cleHt  of  the  prison.  See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp. 
54P-58- 

'Acts  of  the  link  Legislature,  1888,  pp.  197-8.  Annual  Refort  9/  State 
Prison,  iffiS,  p.  30. 

•  Annual  Report  of  Stole  Prison,  1904,  p.  32. 
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gregate  salaries  should  not  exceed  $3,000.'  A  Hebrew  chap- 
lain was  accordingly  appointed  in  1912.'  In  1906  Maude  Bal- 
lington  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  began  to  hold  quarterly 
meetings  in  the  prison,  and  the  prison  officials  commented  favor- 
ably upon  the  result  of  her  labors  in  the  institution  in  this  and 
subsequent  years."  The  new  chapel,  cramped  and  inadequate  as 
it  was,  offered  the  first  opportunity  that  had  even  been  presented 
in  the  prison  of  holding  effective  religious  services.* 

The  extension  of  educational  advantages  in  the  prison  in  this 
period  was  not  less  marked  than  the  improvement  of  the  facilities 
for  the  exercise  of  religion.  The  first  night  school  of  any  sig- 
nificance in  the  history  of  the  prison  was  established  by  Keeper 
Patterson  in  1887,  twenty  years  before  any  legal  provision  was 
made  for  a  prison  school  system."  By  1888  one  hundred  and 
thirty  were  enrolled  in  the  school,  and  it  had  a  successful  existence 
for  a  number  of  years,  in  spite  of  a  lack  of  proper  assembly 
and  instruction  rooms  and  without  any  state  su[^rt."  The 
prison  school  apparently  lapsed  under  the  administration  of 
Keeper  Moore,  but  it  was  revived  again  in  1903  by  Moral  In- 
structors Maddock  and  Fish.'  Finally,  the  act  of  April  15, 1907, 
provided  for  a  prison  school,  to  be  supported  by  the  state,  and 
created  a  prison  school  board  to  take  charge  of  this  work.*  This 
important  innovation  in  the  reformatory  work  of  the  prison  has 
never  proved  a  success,  and  by  191 1  but  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  were  enrolled ;  this  number  never  at  any  one  time, 
and  the  yearly  expenses  totalled  only  $1,319."  The  chief  cause 
for  the  failure  of  the  state  prison  school  has  been  the  lack  of 
physical  equipment.     No  adequate  and  appropriate  school  room 

*Acls  of  the  i3Stk  Legislature,  1911,  pp.  127-8. 

'Annual  Report  of  Stale  Prison,  1912,  pp.  51-3. 

'  Ibid,  1906^  p.  49 ;  I9ii,p.55;  I!ud,  1914,  p.  45.  She  also  aided  discharged 
convicts  to  find  employment,  Ibid.,  1907,  p.  71 ;   Itnd-,  1914.  P-  49' 

•Ibid,  1897.  pp.  49-So. 

'  Ilrid,  1887,  p.  6.  Some  instmction  had  earlier  been  provided  by  energetic 
moral  instructors ;  see  Appendix  to  the  Senate  Journal,  1852,  p.  177- 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  iSSS,  p.  12;    iSgOk  p.  18;   1891,  p.  t6. 

*  IW4,  1903,  pp.  49-SO ;   1904,  PP-  32-3. 

'Acts  of  the  tiist  Legislature,  1907,  pp.  123-125- 

'Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1911,  pp.  61-62.  The  condition  of  the 
prison  school  was  even  less  promising  in  1916,  but  some  progressive  steps 
were  taken  in  1917. 
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has  ever  been  provided,  and  the  textbooks  and  other  teaching- 
equipment  have  been  scanty  and  antiquated.  In  addition,  enough 
teachers  have  never  been  provided  to  have  made  the  school  a 
success,  if  there  had  been  available  adequate  physical  equipment, 
and  most  of  the  recent  keepers  have  been  indifferent  to  the  matter 
of  prison  education. 

The  prison  library  had  also  grown  until,  by  1908,  3,000  vol- 
umes had  accumulated,  and  there  was  reported  to  be  a  continual 
circulation  of  over  1,000  volumes.* 

An  effort  to  provide  a  better  psychological  setting  for  efforts 
at  reformation  was  evident  in  the  abolition  of  the  more  barbarous 
stigmata  of  prison  life,  which  had  long  been  a  source  of  personal 
humiliation  to  the  convicts  without  affording  any  proportional 
benefits  to  society. 

Up  to  1 89 1  it  had  been  the  custom  to  give  the  discharged 
prisoners  a  coarse  suit  of  clothes  of  uniform  and  easily  dis- 
tinguishable pattern  and  color,  so  that  it  was  as  easy  to  rect^- 
nize  a  discharged  criminal  as  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  re- 
tained his  stripes.  This,  primitive  obstacle  to  reformation  and 
the  recovery  of  self-respect  was  temporarily  abolished  in  1891, 
when  suits  of  varied  patterns  were  provided  for  discharged  con- 
victs.' 

The  prison  stripes,  the  short  haircut,  and  the  lock  step  were 
retained  until  1903.  In  1902  the  newly  appointed  keeper,  Mr. 
George  O.  Osborne,  attended  the  National  Prison  Congress  at 
Philadelphia  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  New  Jersey  was 
among  the  few  states  which  still  retained  these  vestiges  of  penal 
barbarism.  He  strongly  recommended  their  immediate  aboli- 
tion.' In  his  report  for  1903  he  was  able  to  state  that  they  had 
been  done  away  with.* 
'  Ibid,  1908,  p.  8.    At  present  there  are  about  7,000  volumes  in  the  prison 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1851,  p.  31.  It  appears,  however,  that 
this  reform  was  not  continued,  for  only  a  few  years  ago  the  suits  given  to 
prisoners  were  of  a  uniform  and  easily  distinguishable  color  and  pattern. 
At  present  the  problem  appears  to  be  solved  throu^  the  giving  of  decent 
stiits  of  varied  patterns. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  igoj  pp.  41-2. 

'Ilnd.,  p.  30. 
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3.  THE  AGITATION  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  R£K>RHATORIGS. 

There  were  vigorous  movements  for  the  establishment  of  re- 
formatories for  adult  delinquents  during  this  period.  They  were 
in  reality  but  a  continuation  of  the  agitation  in  this  direction 
which  had  been  in  progress  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  supervisor  of  the  state  prison  in  his  annual  report  for 

1886,  discussed  the  problem  of  remedying  the  overcrowding  of 
the  prison  and  stated  that  an  intermediate  prison  or  reformatory 
would  be  by  far  the  best  remedy  for  the  situation.  He  pointed 
out  that,  of  the  900  prisoners  in  the  state  prison,  570  were  under 
thirty  years  of  age  and  most  of  them  "first  termers."  ^  The  agi- 
tation for  a  state  reformatory  for  adult  male  delinquents  con- 
tinued, aided,  in  part,  by  the  crowded  condition  of  the  state 
prison,  until  on  March  28,  1895,  an  act  was  passed,  based  chiefly 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Reformatory  Commission  of 
1890,  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  reformatory  for  "first  term- 
ers" under  thirty  years  of  age  who  had  not  been  convicted  of 
particularly  serious  crimes."  The  reformatory  was  built  at  Rah- 
way  and  was  opened  on  August  5,  1901.* 

Ablation  for  a  reformatory  for  women  was  also  vigorous 
during  this  period,  but  its  success  was  longer  delayed.  In  1886 
the  legislature  appointed  a  joint  committee  "on  a  Female  Prison 
and  Reformatory."     This  committee  submitted  its  report  in 

1887.  It  stated  that  it  had  examined  the  three  most  advanced 
reformatories  for  women  in  the  United  States — those  at  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  at  Sherbom,  Massachusetts,  and  at  Hudson, 
New  York.  It  especially  praised  the  system  of  classification, 
grading,  and  promotion  of  inmates  which  was  employed  at  Sher- 
bom. The  committee  presented  its  conclusions  in  the  following 
words: 

'Und,  18S6,  p.  II. 

*Acts  of  the  ii9lh  Legislature,  1895,  pp,  7i5-73a  See  Documents,  Part  II, 
pp.  611-18. 

*First  Annvct  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Re' 
fonnatory,  igoi,  p.  5. 

13  P 
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"In  view  of  the  fact  tbal  so  many  women  and  girk  arc  annually  committeil 
to  our  counfy  jails  and  pcnetendaries  at  an  enormous  expense  to  the 
taxpayers — an  expense  which  b  largely  increasing  each  year,  without  any 
possibility  of  their  reformation — and  because  of  the  success  of  the  institu- 
tions named  in  reforming  this  class  of  females  (eighty  per  cent  of  those 
committed  to  their  care,  according  to  statistics,  being  thoroui^ty  reformed), 
we,  your  committee,  recommend  that  a  similar  institution  be  erected  in  this 
state,  and  that  an  appropriation  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  be  made 
and  a  commission  appointed  to  supervise  the  erection  of  such  an  institution."' 

The  legislature  passed  a  joint  resolution  approving  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee,  but  the  matter  went  no  fur- 
ther at  this  time.^  It  may  be  that  the  agitation  for  a  reformatory 
for  women  abated  to  some  extent  on  account  of  the  excellent 
administration  of  the  women's  wing  of  the  state  prison  by  Mrs. 
John  H.  Patterson  from  1886  to  1896,  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  moral  instructor,  rendered  a  separate  prison  for 
women  unnecessary."  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  agitation  was  vigorously  restm:ied  by  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  of  New  Jersey  and  by  other  reform  associations, 
notably  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association.  As  a  result. 
Governor  Murphy  appointed  a  commission  in  1903,  which 
reported  in  favor  of  a  reformatory  for  women  on  the 
cottage  plan.*  This  agitation  was  kept  up  until  a  law  was  passed 
creating  such  an  institution  on  April  i,  1910.*  The  institution 
was  located  at  Clinton  Farms,  in  Hunterdon  County,  and  was 
formally  opened  on  May  26,  1913." 

The  origin  of  these  institutions,  aside  from  their  concrete  aid 
in  handling  the  delinquent  population  of  New  Jersey,  was  signifi- 
cant as  marking  a  further  rec<^nition  of  that  vital  process  of 
differentiation  and  classification  in  the  study  and  treatment  of 
delinquents.    They  completed  the  step,  initiated  by  the  origin  of 

'Report  cited.  Document  No.  39  in  Legislative  Documents,  1887,  pp.  6-7- 
See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  621-5. 

'Acts  of  the  iiotk  Legislalure,  1886,  p.  4'9. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1890.  p.  62. 

'  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  Jersey  Re- 
formatory for  Women  at  Clinton,  1913,  p.  6.  See  Doctmients,  Part  It,  pp. 
&S-31- 

'Acts  of  the  134th  Legislature,  1910,  pp.  101-109. 
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the  reform  schools  at  Jamesburg  and  Trenton,  of  providing  for 
a  differentiation  of  the  various  classes  of  delinquents  according 
to  the  seriousness  of  their  offences  and  their  relative  potentialities 
for  reformation. 

Other  important  institutions  which  originated  in  this  period, 
and  which  provided  for  a  scientifically  differentiated  treatment 
of  classes  which  had  once  been  confined  in  the  state  prison  when 
guilty  of  criminal  conduct,  were  the  Institution  for  Peeble- 
Minded  Women  at  Vineland,  opened  in  1898,  and  the  Village  for 
Epil^tics,  opened  at  Skillman  in  the  same  year.  These  institu- 
tions, together  with  the  previously  established  state  hospitals  for 
the  insane  at  Trenton  ( 1848)  and  Morris  £^ins  ( 1^76) ,  and  the 
colonies  for  feeble-minded  males,  opened  in  1916,  furnish  a 
system  for  scientifically  classifying  and  differoitiating  the  men- 
tally abnormal  and  subnormal  classes  and  for  providing  them 
with  specialized  treatment  The  next  essential  step  is  to  see  that 
proper  provision  is  made  for  the  transfer  of  members  of  these 
classes  from  prisons  and  reformatories  to  these  special  institu- 
tions. 

Another  important  departure  in  the  field  of  social  reform  was 
the  creation  of  the  State  Board  of  Children's  Guardians,  by  the 
act  of  March  24,  1899,  which  was  designed  to  provide  private 
non-institutional  care  for  those  dependent  children  who  had 
hitherto  been  cared  for  in  public  almshouses.  While  this  board 
was  at  first  connected  with  the  correctional  institutions  of  the 
state  only  in  the  most  indirect  manner,  it  was  brought  into  im- 
mediate rdation  with  them  through  the  juvenile  court  act  of 
March  14,  1910,  which  authorized  the  courts  to  commit  juvenile 
delinquents  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the  State  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's Guardians.* 

4.  THE  CRBATIOM  Ol>  THE  COUMISSIONER  O^  CHAMTIES 

AND  CORRECTIOHS. 

Tlie  remaining  significant  advances  toward  a  better  system  of 

penal,  reformatory  and  correctional  institutions  which  occurred 

'On  the  work  of  die  State  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  see  the 
statistics  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Prison  Inquiry 
Commission,  tgt?. 
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during  this  period  were  the  establishment  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  and  Prison  Reform  Association  in  1886^  and  the  creation 
of  a  Commissioner  of  Cfuaities  and  Corrections  in  1905.  These 
organizations  or  departments  are  a  most  important  force  mak- 
ing for  a  better  and  more  scientific  treatment  of  the  delinquent 
population.  By  exerting  a  constant  supervision  over  the  institu- 
tions which  deal  with  the  delinquents,  they  are  able  to  maintain 
a  steady  pressure  upon  the  public  authorities  to  secure  reform 
legislation.  It  is  to  permanent  bodies  such  as  these  that  New 
Jersey  must  primarily  locJi  for  the  successful  solution  of  the 
problem  of  penal  reform  in  the  future.  The  sporadic  investigat- 
ing committees  and  commissions  usually  come  into  being  only 
when  a  situation  has  been  distressing  for  a  considerable  period  ■ 
of  time,  a  state  of  affairs  which  could  never  exist  if  these  per- 
manent bodies  of  inspection  and  supervision  were  alert  and 
vested  with  sufficient  legal  powers  to  carry  their  ideas  into 
execution. 

The  creation  of  the  commissioner  of  charities  and  corrections, 
an  official  who  had  been  asked  for  in  New  Jersey  as  early  as  1878, 
arose  largely  out  of  a  campaign  of  education  carried  on  by  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  between  1900  and  1905.  The 
eighteenth  jinnual  report  of  this  Association,  that  for  1903, 
contained  an  exhaustive  report  by  the  veteran  penologist,  Fred- 
erick H.  Wines,  giving  a  history  of  the  organization  of  cen- 
tralized boards  of  supervision  and  of  control  over  penal,  re- 
formatory, correctional,  and  charitable  institutions  in  the  different 
commonwealths  of  the  United  States.  This  report,  along  with 
its  accompanying  agitation,  produced  the  law  of  March  25,  1905, 
creating  the  commissioner  of  charities  and  corrections  of  New 
Jersey."  The  political  leaders,  however,  in  shaping  the  legisla- 
tion creating  this  office,  and  in  making  the  original  appoint- 
ment, converted  it  into  a  political  sinecure.  The  commissioner 
was  given  practically  no  decisive  executive  powers,  and  the 

'Its  original  designatioti  was  The  State  Charities  Aid  Association.  Its 
amalgamatioR  with  Ae  Prison  Reform  Association  was  a  later  development, 
which  took  place  in  1904. 

*Acts  of  the  laplh  Legislature,  igos,  pp.  92-3. 
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office  has  remained  chiefly  one  of  inspection,  criticism,  and 
recommendation. 


5.    POUTICS  AND   PRISON   ADMINISTKATION. 

Finally,  as  to  the  attempts  during  this  period  to  remove  politics 
from  prison  administration,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  anything 
was  accomplished.  The  act  of  May  17,  1894,  which  prescribed 
that  henceforth  the  board  of  inspectors  and  the  subordinate  offi- 
cers of  the  state  prison  should  be  equally  divided  between  the 
two  major  political  parties,  might  have  been  regarded  by  some 
as  making  for  a  non-partisan  penal  administration,  but  in  reality 
it  simply  provided  for  a  bi-partisan  administration.  There  is 
nothing  in  a  bi-partisan  administration  which  furnishes  any  guar- 
antee whatsoever  of  greater  efficiency  than  would  be  the  case  in 
a  stricdy  partisan  management. 

It  may  add  a  greater  d^:ree  of  concreteness  and  personal 
interest  briefly  to  summarize  the  political  affiliations  of  the  chief 
officers  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  state  prison 
in  recent  years  and  to  indicate  in  some  cases  the  nature  of  their 
previous  occupation,  as  bearing  upon  their  preparation  for  hold- 
ing responsible  positions  in  penal  institutions  and  administration. 

Attention' may  first  be  directed  to  the  occupants  of  the  office 
of  principal  keeper  of  the  state  prison  since  1873. 

Charles  Wilson,  keeper  from  1873  to  1876,  was  the  Republi- 
can leader  of  Camden  county.  He  was  appointed  during  the 
administration  of  Governor  Joel  Parker,  a  Democrat,  but  at 
this  time  the  joint  session  of  the  legislature,  which  was  Repub- 
lican in  its  majority,  elected  the  keeper. 

General  Gershom  Mott  was  keeper  from  1876  to  1881. 
He  served  with  honor  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars.  His  only 
important  positions  in  public  life  had  been  collector  of  the  port 
of  Lamberton  and  state  treasurer.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Democrats  of  New  Jersey  and  was  appointed  keeper 
by  Governor  J.  D.  Bedle,  also  a  Democrat. 
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Patrick  H.  Laverty  held  the  office  of  keeper  from  18S1  to 
1886.  His  occupation  was  that  of  a  merchant  and  an  active 
politician.  He  had  held  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Hudson  county. 
He  was  probably  the  best  campaign  manager  in  the  Democratic 
party  in  New  Jersey  at  that  time.  He  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor G.  C.  Ludlow,  Democrat. 

John  H.  Patterson,  principal  keeper  for  two  terms,  from  1886 
to  1896,  was  by  occupation  a  prosperous  farmer  and  shipper. 
He  was  a  very  prominent  Democrat,  having  previously  served 
as  sheriff  of  Monmouth  county  and  as  doorkeeper  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington.  He  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Leon  Abbett,  Democrat. 

Samuel  S.  Moore,  keeper  from  1896  to  1902,  was  the  first 
Republican  keeper  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  only  tech- 
nical experience  had  been  as  an  accountant  and  postmaster,  but 
for  25  years  he  had  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Union 
county  Republican  committee.  He  had  held  the  offices  of  post- 
master and  overseer  of  the  poor  at  Elizabeth  and  collector  of 
Union  county.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor  J.  W.  &i^s. 
Republican. 

George  O.  Osborne,  keeper  from  1902  to  1912,  was  a  Repub- 
lican who  for  years  had  held  appointive  positions  as  warden  of 
almshouses  and  hospitals  in  Hudson  county.  He  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Franklin  Murphy,  Republican. 

Thomas  B.  Madden,  keeper  from  1912  to  1916,  was  a  Demo- 
crat. His  son.  Dr.  Walter  Madden,  was  sheriff  of  and  a  leading 
Democratic  politician  of  Mercer  county.  He  had  spent  most  of 
his  life  as  a  subordinate  officer  at  the  state  {n-ison.  He  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Wilson,  Democrat. 

Richard  P.  Hughes,  a  Florence  banker,  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  interim  caused  by  Keeper  Madden's  death.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  state  committee  and  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Fielder,  Democrat. 

The  present  keeper,  Mr.  James  H.  Mulheron,  has  for  years 
been  a  leading  %ure  tn  the  politics  of  Mercer  county.  He  has 
served  as  a  Republican  member  of  the  legislature  of  New  Jer- 
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sey  in  addition  to  acting  for  many  years  as  chainnan  of  the 
Mercer  county  Republiean  committee.  He  was  appointed  early 
in  1917  by  Governor  Walter  E.  Edge,  Republican. 

In  the  selection  of  the  supervisor  of  prison  industries  prac- 
tically the  same  situation  as  regards  political  considerations  in 
determining  appointments  has  existed  since  1885. 

Charles  B.  Moore,  supervisor  from  1885  to  1888,  was  a  Demo- 
crat, appointed  by  the  joint  session  of  a  Democratic  legislature. 

The  same  circumstances  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Henry  L.  Butler,  supervisor  from  1888  to  1891. 

James  M.  Seymour,  supervisor  from  1891  to  1894,  was  a 
prominent  Democrat,  appointed  by  Governor  Leon  Abbett, 
Democrat. 

Major  E.  J.  Anderson,  who  held  the  office  from  1894  to  his 
death  in  1905,  was  a  very  prominent  Republican  and  was  for 
years  a  member  of  the  Republican  state  committee  and  of  the 
Mercer  county  Republican  committee.  He  was  appointed  by 
Governor  G.  T.  Werts,  a  Democrat,  in  1894,  and  was  reap- 
pointed by  Republican  governors  in  1897  and  1900.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Major  Anderson  was  the  only  deviation  from  the 
series  of  strict  partisan  appointments  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
state  prison  since  1885. 

Samuel  W.  Kirkbride,  supervisor  from  1906  to  1912,  was  a 
prominent  Republican,  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Assembly. 
He  was  appointed  by  Governor  E.  C.  Stokes,  Republican,  and 
reajqwinted  by  Governor  J.  F.  Fort,  Republican. 

J.  P.  McCormack,  the  present  supervisor  (fiscal  agent  since 
1914),  was  a  prominent  Hudson  coimty  Democratic  leader. 
He  was  appcwnted  by  Governor  Wilson,  Democrat.* 

It  has  been  considered  unwise  to  attempt  to  include  a  sum- 
mary of  the  political  connections  of  the  inspectors  of  the  state 

'This  infonnation  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  biographical  sketches  in  the 
successive  volumes  of  the  Legislative  Manual  of  New  Jersey,  substantiated 
by  evidence  from  local  biographical  volumes.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
in  this  analysis  to  go  beyond  the  objective  facts. 
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prison  during  this  period.  Such  a  treatment  would  require  an 
assignment  of  space  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject. 

For  a  third  of  a  century,  therefor^,  political  considerations 
have  governed  the  choice  of  the  most  prominent  officials  con- 
nected with  the  state  prison.  While  this  system  has  brought  into 
office  some  capable  men,  the  majority  of  the  political  appointees 
have  been  men  of  mediocre  ability  and  poorly  prepared  for  the 
duties  of  their  office.  The  "spoils  system,"  thus,  stands  self- 
condemned  as  a  general  method  for  the  sdection  of  officials  who 
must  till  a  position  requiring  high  intelligence,  unusual  tact  and 
judgment,  extensive  technical  knowledge,  and  thorough  special 
preparation. 


6.   TH£  DEPENDENCY   AND  CRIMES  COMMISSION   OF    I908. 

A  significant  movement  in  the  history  of  attempts  at  pcnat 
reform  in  New  Jersey  was  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
on  Dependency  and  Crime,  according  to  the  act  of  April  9, 
1908,  which  authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  commission 
of  nine  persons  to  investigate  in  all  their  aspects  the  causes  of 
dependency  and  criminality.     It  was  specifically  enacted  that, 

"The  said  Commission  shall  investigate  the  causes  of  dependent  and 
criminality,  and  make  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent 
excessive  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  or  narcotics,  diet,  lack  of  home  training, 
immigration,  the  present  penal  system,  conditions  of  population,  and  un- 
healthful  tenement  house  conditions,  are  contributory  causes.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  also  consider  such  other  factors  as,  in  its  judgment,  contribute  to 
the  increase  of  the  defective  and  criminal  classes,  and  shall  recommend  to 
the  Governor  the  best  methods,  in  its  opinion,  of  alleviating  these  conditions 
and  eliminating  the  causes  thereof." ' 

To  facilitate  the  desirable  division  of  labor  and  specialization, 
the  Commission  divided  itself  into  a  number  of  special  com- 

'  Acts  of  the  i3Md  Legislature,  igoft  pp.  209-210. 
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mittees  among  which  were  apportioned  the  various  subdivisions 
of  the  general  field  under  investigation.^ 

The  Commission  accumulated  a  considerable  body  of  import- 
ant literature,  a  large  part  of  which  was  never  published  and  little 
of  which  was  even  given  a  proper  amoimt  of  publicity.  While 
its  investigations  are  somewhat  aside  from  the  main  center  of 
interest  of  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  penal  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions, it  should  be  emphasized  in  passing  that  the  general 
assumptions  underlying  the  creation  and  the  investigations  of 
this  Commission  were  of  the  utmost  importance  and  significance 
as  indicating  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  diagnosis  and  prophy- 
laxis are  quite  as  important  in  dealing  with  social  pathology  as 
they  have  long  been  recognized  to  be  in  handling  the  problems 
of  individual  pathology.' 

The  following  constitute  the  most  important  recommendations 
relating  to  penal  reform.  The  Commission  urged  that  there  be 
created  a  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  presided 
over  by  a  Commissioner  of  Charities,  who  must  be  an  expert  on 
the  problems  of  charity  and  correction.  This  board  was  to  have 
control  over  all  the  penal,  reformatory,  and  correctional  institu- 
tions of  the  state,  as  well  as  over  the  charitable  institutions,  and 
was  designed  to  bring  into  existence  that  coKirdination  of  admin* 
istration  which  had  not  been  produced  by  the  creation  of  the  semi- 
powerless  office  of  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
in  1905.  The  Commission  favored  abolition  of  the  antiquated 
and  unhealthy  state  prison  plant  and  the  construction  of  a  new 

'  Alcohol  and  Narcotics — Rev.  Ernest  A.  Boom,  Chairman.  The  Present 
Penal  System— Benjamin  Murphy,  Jr.,  Chairman.  Unhealthy  Tenement 
House  Conditions— Edward  A.  Ransom,  Jr.,  Chairman.  Diet  and  Lack  of 
Home  Training- Mrs,  Emily  E.  Williamson,  Chairman.  Laws  AfTecting 
Criminality  and  Dependency- M.  T.  Barrett,  Chairman.  Amusements  and 
Their  Relation  to  the  Causes  of  Criminality- Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Alexander, 
Chairman.  Report  of  the  Chairman  of  tke  Committee  on  Narcotics  of  the 
Dependency  and  Crime  Commission  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Trenton, 
19091  PP-  9-10. 

'  See  Etocuments,  Fart  II,  pp.  558-65. 
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prison  on  a  healthy  site.  They  urged  a  more  thorough  applica- 
tion of  the  civil  service  system  at  the  state  prison  and  strongly 
condemned  the  contract  system  of  administering  the  industrial 
operations  of  the  prison.  Finally,  they  recommended  that  the 
overcrowding  of  the  women's  wing  of  the  state  prison  be  reme- 
died by  the  erection  of  the  long-desired  reformatory  for  women.* 
With  the  exception  of  some  slight  influence  upon  the  aboli- 
tion of  contract  labor  in  the  prison  in  191 1,  and  the  passage  of 
the  law  for  the  establishment  of  the  state  reformatory  for  women 
at  Clinton  Farms  in  1910,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  many 
valuable  suggestions  of  this  Commission  left  any  permanent  im- 
pression upon  the  legislation  with  respect  to  the  penal  institutions 
of  the  state. 

V.  Summary  of  the  Period. 

One  is  now  in  a  position  to  summarize  the  main  character- 
istics and  accomplishments  of  the  second  twenty-five  years  of 
the  Auburn  system  of  p«ial  administration  in  New  Jersey.  The 
period  was  characterized  in  general,  like  that  from  i860  to  1885, 
by  "piece-meal"  legislation,  forced  by  serious  pressure  of  circum- 
stances and  designed  to  make  the  existing  system  of  prison  ad- 
ministration endurable.  There  was  in  no  sense  any  attempt  at 
a  sweeping  transformation,  which  alone  could  have  brought 
permanent  improvement. 

In  the  matter  of  legal  development,  with  the  exception  of  the 
adoption  of  the  parole  law  in  1889-^1,  nothing  of  first-rate  im- 
portance took  place  until  the  extreme  end  of  the  period,  when  a 
prison  school  was  established  and  a  law  passed  permitting  the 
extra-mural  employment  of  those  serving  a  state  prison  sen- 
tence. Of  the  legal  enactments  indirectly  related  to  the  state 
prison,  the  most  important  was  the  creation  of  a  commissioner 
of  charities  and  corrections  in  1905.  The  revision  of  the  penal 
code  in  1898  involved  no  such  infusion  of  broad  sociological 
principles  into  criminal  jurisprudence  as  is  needed  to  make  the 
criminal  code  a  valuable  accessory  to  prison  reform  in  New 
Jersey. 

'  Report  of  the  Dependency  and  Crimes  Commission,  rgoS,  pp.  2-^,  16-19,  23. 
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In  its  industrial  aspects,  this  period  coincides  exactly  with 
the  trial  and  failure  of  the  "piece-price"  system  of  contracting 
for  the  products  of  prison  labor.  The  system  was  a  failure 
chiefly  cm  account  of  its  own  inherent  defects,  but  two  general 
industrial  depressions,  the  opposition  of  the  prison  officials  to 
this  industrial  system,  the  lack  of  adequate  physical  equipment 
in  the  way  of  shop  facilities,  and  the  interference  of  political 
considerations  with  industrial  management  were  all  strong  con- 
tributing factors  in  its  downfall. 

It  was  in  the  department  of  the  improvement  and  moderniza- 
tion of  penal  procedure  that  the  greatest  results  were  accom- 
plished in  New  Jersey  during  this  period.  From  the  standpoint 
of  prison  architecture  the  capacity  of  the  prison  was  almost 
doubled,  at  a  cost  practically  equal  to  the  total  appropriations 
for  prison  architecture  before  1885.  But  at  the  close  of  the 
period  the  prison  population  had  outgrown  these  additions  and 
the  institution  was  again  assuming  its  customary  condition  of 
demoralizing  and  unhygienic  overcrowding.  The  savage  pun- 
ishments of  the  previous  period  were  at  least  in  part  abolished, 
as  well  as  the  humiliating  aspects  of  prison  discipline,  the 
prison  stripes,  the  lock  step,  and  the  short  hair  cut.  Among  the 
most  important  developments  of  the  reformatory  function  of 
penal  administration  were  the  adoption  of  a  parole  law,  the  pro- 
vision of  better  religious  and  educational  facilities,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reformatory  for  adult  male  delinquents,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  creating  a  similar  institution  for  delinquent  fe- 
males. A  permanent  semi-ofHcial  organization  for  inspecting 
and  criticizing  the  penal  institutions  of  the  state  appeared  with 
the  origin  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  in  1886.  A 
feeble  attempt  to  realize  the  much  needed  coordination  of  the 
man^ement  of  the  penal,  reformatory,  correctional,  and  chari- 
table institutions  of  the  state  was  evident  in  the  creation  of 
the  weak  department  of  charities  and  correction  in  1905,  and  a 
real  provision  for  the  centralized  administration  of  these  insti- 
tutions was  urged  without  positive  results  by  the  Dependency  and 
Crimes  Commission  of  1908. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  PRISON,  1911-1917. 

I.  General  Tendencies  and  Characteristics  of  the  Period. 
II.  Prison  Legislation. 

III.  Prison  Industry. 

IV.  The  Attempts  to  Improve  Penal  Administration. 

1.  Condition  of  the  Physical  Equipment. 

2.  Improvements  in  Penal  Administration. 

3.  General  Movements  for  Penal  Reform. 
V.  General  Simimaiy. 

I.  The  Genebai,  Tendekciss  and  Chabactesistics 
OP  THE  Period. 

The  history  of  the  state  prison  since  191 1.  has  differed  radically 
in  its  general  characteristics  from  that  of  any  previous  era  since 
1858-60,  if  not  since  1830-37.  For  the  first  time  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War  period  there  has  been  an  attempt  at 
sweeping  transformations  in  the  legal  and  industrial  tases  of 
the  administration  of  the  prison. 

In  the  first  place,  the  period  has  been  one  of  unparalleled  activ- 
ity in  reform  legislation  designed  to  improve  the  industrial  sys- 
tem, the  management  and  -discipline  of  the  institution,  the  facili- 
ties for  the  reformation  of  the  individual,  and  the  general  organi- 
zation of  the  government  of  the  prison  and  its  newly  created 
appendages.  While  much  of  this  advanced  legislation  has  never 
been  put  into  effective  execution,  because  of  a  conflict  of  juris- 
diction between  authorities  and  the  lack  of  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  the  legal  basis  has  been  provided  for  at  least  a  partial 
refonnation  of  the  state  prison  system. 

The  industrial  foundations  of  the  prison  administration  have 
been  put  on  a  more  satisfactory  legal  basis,  but  the  new  era  has 
scarcely  been  more  than  initiated  in  the  industrial  realm.  The 
"piece-price"  and  all  other  systems  of  contracting  for  the  labor 
of  priscmers  were  abolished  by  the  act  of  1911  and  the  "state 
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use"  and  "public  account"  systems  substituted,  the  latter  to  be 
employed  only  when  the  possibilities  of  the  former  had  been 
exhausted.  However,  the  contract  system  has  been  extended  by 
special  acts  conferrii^  additional  "periods  of  grace,"  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1917  nearly  six  hundred  convicts 
were  still  employed  by  the  contract  system,  while  only  about 
twenty  were  actually  engaged  according  to  the  "state  use"  sys- 
tem within  the  prison  walls. 

While  the  industrial  changes  within  the  prison  walls  have, 
thus,  not  been  extensive,  there  has  been  a  most  notable  and  salu- 
tary innovation  in  the  form  of  a  very  considerable  transfer  of 
prison  industry  outside  the  prison.  This  was  allowed  by  the  act 
of  April  ir,  1910,  and  its  subsequent  amendments.  Practical 
action  according  to  this  law  was  taken  in  1913,  when  two  prison 
road  camps  were  established  to  make  possible  the  employment 
of  convicts  in  the  improvement  of  the  state  hi^ways,  and  a 
prison  farm  of  1,000  acres  was  acquired  at  Leesburg.  Since  that 
time  a  third  road  camp  has  been  established.  The  outlook  for 
a  better  organization  of  prison  industry  is  more  promising  in  the 
department  of  extra-mural  activities  than  within  the  prison  it- 
self. This  outdoor  employment  of  the  prisoners  promises  to  be 
advantageous  from  the  standpoint  of  both  revenue  and  hygiene, 
and,  very  likely,  from  that  of  reformation  as  well.  Centralized 
control  of  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  state  penal,  reformatory 
and  correctional  institutions  was  provided  by  the  creation  of 
the  Prison  Labor  Commission  in  1911.  Finally,  provision  has 
been  made  in  law  if  not  in  fact  for  the  payment  of  a  small  sum 
to  the  dependent  families  of  inmates  of  the  state  prisoa 

From  the  standpoint  of  improving  the  administrative  and  re- 
formatory functions  of  the  prison,  equally  important  legal  pro- 
visions have  been  made.  A  step  towards  an  indeterminate  sen- 
tence law  was  enacted  in  the  maximum  and  minimum  sentence 
law  of  1911  and  its  amendment  in  1914.  A  better  organization 
of  the  parole  system  was  provided  in  the  act  of  1914  and  the 
subsequent  amendments,  but  the  archaic  and  illt^cal  system 
of  dividing  the  parole  powers  is  still  retained.    The  honor  sys- 
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tem  has  been  introduced  to  some  extent  in  the  discipline  of  the 
prisoners  employed  outside  the  prison  walls.  A  crude  beginning 
towards  legal  provision  for  a  system  of  rewards  for  superior 
industry  has  been  made,  though  it  has  received  no  extensive 
application.  Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  law  of  1914 
laid  the  legal  foundations  for  an  authoritative  and  responsible 
government  of  the  state  prison  by  vesting  it  solely  in  the  board 
of  inspectors.  Though  this  law  may  not  secure  an  effective 
administration  of  the  state  prison,  at  least  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  can,  from  this  time  on,  know  whom  to  hold  responsible 
for  the  failures. 

It  will  be  apparent,  however,  that  most  of  these  reform  meas- 
ures were  either  designed  for  application  among  those  employed 
outside  the  prison  or  have  not  been  vigorously  enforced. 

II.  Prison  Legislation. 

The  first  law  relating  to  the  state  prison  during  this  period  was 
that  of  March  31,  1911,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  third 
moral  instructor,  or,  in  other  words,  the  addition  of  a  Hebrew 
chaplain,^ 

The  act  of  April  21,  191 1,  constituted  an  approach  to  an  inde- 
terminate sentence  law  for  the  New  Jersey  state  prison.  It  pro- 
vided that  a  maximum  and  minimum  sentence  should  be  fixed  by 
the  court  imposing  sentence.  When  a  prisoner  should  have  com- 
pleted the  time  prescribed  as  his  minimum  sentence  he  was  to 
be  regarded  as  eligible  to  parole  if  his  prison  record  seemed  to 
justify  such  action.  Those  with  bad  prison  records  might  be 
kept  until  the  expiration  of  their  maximum  sentence.'  As  a  sub- 
stitute for  an  indeterminate  sentence  this  act  provided  for  a 
speedy  release  of  those  who  were  amenable  to  rapid  reformation, 
but  it  failed  to  detain  indefinitely  those  degenerate  recidivists 
who  require  permanent  segregation.  It  thus  was  unsuccessful 
in  fulfilling  a  most  important  function  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 

*Acts  of  the  tjslk  Legislature,  1911,  pp.  127-S. 
'IWd,  pp.  356-8. 
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tence.  Probably  the  most  vigorous  supporter  of  the  maximum 
and  minimum  sentence  law  of  191 1  was  Aloys  M.  Fish,  the 
Catholic  chaplain  of  the  prison  at  that  time.* 

The  law  of  April  27,  1911,  provided  for  the  erection  of  a 
separate  hospital  for  the  criminal  insane  on  the  grounds  of  the 
state  hospital  at  Trenton  and  for  the  transfer  of  the  criminal 
insane  to  this  institution  when  it  was  finished.'  Though  this 
provision  should  have  provided  for  the  disposition  of  the  crim- 
inal insane  the  keeper  of  the  state  prison  complained,  in  1916,  of 
the  demoralizing  effect  upon  prison  discipline  of  the  presence 
of  insane  inmates  in  the  state  prison,  thus  indicating  that  the 
work  begun  by  Dorothea  Dix  in  the  "forties"  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.' 

But  the  most  important  of  all  acts  passed  during  the  session 
of  191 1  was  that  of  June  7,  known  as  the  "Osborne  Bill," 
framed  and  sponsored  by  Senator  Harry  V.  Osborne  and  Su- 
perintendent Frank  Moore  of  Rahway  Reformatory,  which  abol- 
ished contract  labor  and  created  a  Prison  Labor  Commission. 
This  law  decreed  that  there  should  be  no  more  contracting  for 
prison  labor,  except  in  cases  where  the  state  or  some  subdivision 
of  the  state  should  be  the  second  party  to  the  contract.*  It  di- 
rected that  all  prisoners  who  were  physically  able  to  do  so  should 
be  daily  employed  except  on  Sunday  and  legal  holidays  for  not 
to  exceed  eight  hours  per  day."  It  was  ordered  that  their  labor 
should  be  expended  in  the  production  of  goods  to  be  used  by  the 
state  and  state  institutions,  or  by  some  subdivision  of  the  state 
and  its  local  public  institutions.*  The  act,  however,  went  much 
further  than  merely  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
labor  of  the  state  prison.  It  created  a  central  board  of  control 
over  the  industry  of  all  the  penal,  reformatory,  and  correctional 
institutions  of  the  state.    This  board,  designated  as  the  Prison 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Stale  Prison,  1911,  p.  59. 
'Acts  of  the  issth  Legislature,  191 1,  pp.  548-9. 
'Annual  Report  of  the  Slate  Prison,  1916,  p.  41. 
*Acls  of  the  ijsth  Legislature,  1911,  p.  769. 
'Ibid,  p.  769. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  769. 
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Labor  Commission,  was  to  be  con^xised  of  the  commissions  of 
charities  and  corrections  of  the  state,  the  keeper  of  the  state 
priscwi,  the  superintendent  of  the  refonnatory  at  Rahway,  and 
two  other  members  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of 
five  years.*  It  was  decreed  that  the  industry  of  all  of  the  afore- 
said penal,  reformatory,  and  correctional  institutions  should  be 
directed  towards  producing  commodities  for  the  use  of  the 
state  and  its  subdivisions.^  The  commission  was  given  power  to 
determine  the  cost  and  selling  prices  of  all  prison-made  goods.* 
In  addition  to  prescribing  the  state  use  system  as  the  basis  of  the 
industrial  organization  of  the  above  institutions,  the  act  pro- 
vided that  the  public  account  system  might  be  utilized  to  supple- 
ment the  state  use  system  in  disposing  of  surplus  agricultural 
products,  it  having  been  provided  that  mechanical  industry 
among  the  inmates  of  the  institution  should  be  supplemented  by 
a  development  of  "agricultural,  horticultural,  and  floricuUural 
pursuits."  *  State  institutions  were  expressly  forbidden  to  buy 
supplies  not  made  in  state  institutions  without  the  consent  of 
the  prison  labor  commission,  and  this  consent  could  be  granted 
only  when  the  necessary  articles  were  not  produced  by  the  labor 
of  inmates  of  state  institutions."  It  was  directed  that  due  pre- 
caution be  taken  to  insure  that  convict  labor  would  not  inter- 
fere with  free  labor.**  It  was  enacted  that,  as  a  means  of  olTer- 
ing  a  pecuniary  reward  to  industrious  convicts  and  of  aiding 
their  families,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  50  cents  per  day  should  be 
paid  to  the  dependent  families  of  inmates  of  the  state  prison  and 
the  state  reformatory.* 

Such  were  the  chief  terms  of  the  sweeping  act  which  abolished 
the  legal  basis  for  contract  labor  in  the  state  prison  of  New  Jer- 
sey.   However,  beyond  the  employment  of  convicts  on  road  and 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  769-70. 
'IWd.,  p.    770. 
•Ibid,  p.    77a. 
•Ibid,  p.    772. 

'  Ibid.,  p.    773- 

•  Ibid.,  p.    774. 

'Ibid,  p.    774.    This  clause  has  never  been  systematically  executed. 
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farm  work  its  provisions  have  never  been  carried  out,  though  a 
considerable  start  in  this  direction  has  been  made  by  the  reform- 
atory at  Gahway.  The  act  was  not  su[^lemented  by  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  for  workir^  capital  with  which  to  install  the 
new  state  use  system,  and  the  influence  of  the  contractors  has 
been  strot^  in  retaining  the  contract  system.* 

The  law  of  March  13,  1912,  allowed  the  transfer  of  inmates 
of  Rahway  over  thirty  years  of  age  to  the  state  prison.' 

The  most  important  act  of  the  session  of  1912  was  relative  to 
the  extra-mural  employment  of  inmates  of  the  state  prison.  This 
provided  that  the  boards  of  freeholders  of  the  counties  could  util- 
ize the  labor  of  county  prisoners  on  coun^  highways,  and  that 
the  state  commissioner  of  public  roads  might  make  use  of  the 
labor  of  the  inmates  of  the  state  prison  in  building  and  repairing 
the  state  highways.  The  prison  labor  commission  was  to  retain 
general  control  of  the  convicts  so  employed,  and  the  discipline 
and  custo4y  of  the  prisoners  were  to  be  vested  in  the  officers  of 
the  state  prison.' 

The  act  of  April  I,  1912,  permitted  the  pensioning  of  inca- 
pacitated employees  of  the  state  prison  who  possessed  a  record 
of  twenty  years  of  faithful  service.* 

Finally,  the  law  of  April  12,  1912,  supplemented  the  parole 
act  of  June  14,  1898,  by  decreeing  that  all  prisoners  not  pre- 
viously convicted  of  felony,  and  who  had  served  two-thirds  of 
their  sentence  were  eligible  to  apply  for  parole." 

Most  of  the  acts  relating  to  the  state  prison  which  were  passed 
by  the  session  of  1913  concerned  the  industrial  organization  of 
the  prison. 

The  act  of  April  3,  1913,  authorized  the  board  of  inspectors, 
upon  a  requisition  of  the  prison  labor  commission,  to  transfer 

'Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1914,  p.  16;  Preliminary  Report  of 
the  Prison  Inquiry  Commission,  1917,  p.  10;  Cf.  C.  L.  Stonaker,  Prison  Lobar 
Reform  in  New  Jersey,  in  Prison  Labor,  edited  by  WUtin  and  Lichtenbcrger, 
1913,  pp.  J54f. 

'Acts  of  the  136th  Legislature,  1912,  p.  90. 

'Ibid.,  p.  361. 

•Ibid.,  p.  564. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  ;69-7a 
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any  number  of  prisoners  requested  from  the  stale  prison  to  lands 
acquired  for  agricultural  purposes,  to  quarries,  and  to  other 
points  essential  in  the  preparation  of  road  building  materials. 
The  transferred  prisoners  were  to  remain  in  the  custody  of  the 
prison  officials,  and  were  to  receive  the  usual  benefit  of  the  law 
prescribing  commutation  of  sentence  for  good  behavior.* 

The  Act  of  April  9,  1913,  authorized  the  prison  labor  commis- 
sion to  purchase  as  much  land  as  it  deemed  wise  for  agricultural 
and  quarrying  purposes;  to  equip  it  with  buildings,  tools,  and 
implements;  and  to  transfer  the  needed  prisoners  to  this  land.' 

The  act  of  June  7,  1911,  had  allowed  the  completion  of  the 
existing  contracts  for  the  labor  of  the  inmates  of  the  state  prison, 
but  had  forbidden  the  making  of  any  new  contracts.  Those  in- 
terested in  perpetuating  the  contract  system  in  the  state  prison 
secured  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April  14,  1913,  which  allowed 
the  extension  and  renewal  of  contracts  for  prison  labor  until 
provision  was  made  for  the  employment  of  the  prisoners  accord- 
ing to  the  state  use  system.'  As  no  appropriation  was  made  for 
supplying  the  equipment  needed  for  the  installing  of  the  state 
use  system  in  the  prison,  this  law,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
meant  the  suspension  of  the  law  of  Jime  7,  191 1,* 

Another  important  act  passed  provided  for  the  creation  of  a 
new  parole  board  of  April  14,  1913.  This  board  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  principal  keeper,  the  resident  physician,  and  the 
moral  instructor  of  the  state  prison.  It  was  authorized  to 
parole  all  prisoners  with  a  good  record  who  had  served  one- 
third  of  their  sentence,  or,  if  life  prisoners,  had  served  fifteen 
years.  The  board  was  to  exercise  its  own  discretion  as  to 
whether  such  a  prisoner  could  be  released  with  safety  to  society. 
The  term  of  parole,  if  its  conditions  were  not  violated,  was  to 
extend  to  the  time  set  for  the  expiration  of  the  sentence,  the  good 
time  allowance  being  deducted.    The  paroled  prisoners  were  to 

*AcU  of  Ike  1371k  Legislature,  1913,  p.  483-4- 

•IWd,  pp.  58»-90. 

*Ibid.,  p.  789. 

*Annuoi  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1914,  p.  16. 
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remain  under  the  custody  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison  and  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  the  parole  agent.  If  a  paroled  prisoner 
should  violate  the  terms  of  his  parole  he  was  to  be  returned  to 
the  prison  and  compelled  to  serve  out  his  sentence  without  any 
deduction  of  the  time  when  out  on  parole.* 

No  year  has  even  been  more  productive  of  important  prison 
legislation  in  New  Jersey  than  1914. 

An  act  of  April  14,  1914,  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  state  prison  farm  at  Leesbui^.^ 

A  law  of  April  15,  1914,  amended  the  law  of  1911  prescrib- 
ing a  maximum  and  minimum  sentence,  and  transferred  the 
parole  power  to  the  board  of  inspectors,  it  provided  that  for 
each  person  convicted  a  maximum  and  minimum  sentence  should 
be  prescribed,  the  maximum  to  be  the  legal  maximum  prescribed 
in  the  penal  code,  and  the  minimum  equal  to  from  one  year  to 
two-thirds  of  the  maximum  term,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
It  was  further  provided  that  at  each  monthly  meeting  of  the 
board  of  inspectors  the  principal  keeper  should  submit  to  them 
a  list  of  the  prisoners  who  had  served  out  their  minimum  sen- 
tence. The  board  of  inspectors  was  authorized  to  parole  such 
of  these  prisoners  as,  by  their  personal  record  and  through  a 
personal  hearing  before  the  board  of  inspectors,  could  convince 
the  board  of  "their  ability  and  purpose  to  live  at  liberty  with- 
out violating  the  law."  It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  no 
prisoner  could  be  paroled  until  suitable  employment  had  been 
found  for  him.  Such  prisoners  as  had  served  their  minimum 
sentence,  but  could  not  convince  the  board  of  their  ability  to  be 
paroled  with  safety,  might  be  re-examined  at  periods  of  from 
six  to  twelve  months  and  could  then  be  paroled,  if  their  record 
justified  such  action.  Paroled  prisoners  were  to  remain  under 
surveillance  of  the  parole  agent  until  the  expiration  of  their 
maximum  sentence,  imless  pardoned.'  The  parole  act  of  April 
14,  1913,  with  which  this  act  of  1914  conflicted,  was  repealed 
on  April  20,  1914,  but  the  parole  power  was  not  taken  from  the 

'AcU  of  ike  137th  Legiilature,  1913.  pp.  765-7. 
'Ads  of  the  ijSlh  Legislature,  igi4,  pp.  318-19. 
•Ibid.,  pp.  439-32- 
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board  of  pardons.'  This  act  of  April  15,  1914,  is  the  basis  of  tiie 
present  parole  system  of  the  state  prison  of  New  Jersey. 

The  act  of  April  20,  1914,  amended  the  act  of  June  7,  191 1, 
and  reconstructed  the  Prison  Labor  Commission.  Hereafter,  the 
prison  labor  commission  was  to  be  composed  of  the  commissioner 
of  charities  and  correction,  a  member  of  the  board  of  inspectors 
of  the  state  prison,  a  member  of  the  governing  commission  of  the 
state  reformatory  at  Rahway,  and  three  citizens  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  commission  was 
directed  to  secure  the  most  profitable  employment  possible  of  the 
inmates  of  penal,  correctional,  and  reformatory  institutions  in 
"agricultural,  horticultural,  and  floricultural  pursuits."    The  law 

'  Ibid.,  p.  564.    See  below,  p.  230  note. 

The  court  of  pardons  originally  had  no  connection  with  the  parole  power, 
as  it  originated  at  a  period  when  such  a  procedure  as  paroling  prisoners  was 
unheard  of  in  New  Jersey.  The  constitution  of  New  Jersey,  adopted  in 
1844,  in  Artide  V,  Section  X,  provided  that  the  governor,  chancellor,  and 
the  six  jui^s  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  errors  were  to  constitute  a  board 
having  the  power  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures  and  to  grant  pardons.  The 
act  creating  an  actual  court  of  pardons  was  passed  on  January  18,  1853,  and 
stated  that  the  above  mentioned  officers  should  meet  at  Trenton  on  the  third, 
day  of  every  regular  term  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  errors  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  governor  might  direct.  They  were  to  constitute  a  court 
of  pardons  and  had  the  power  to  commute  the  death  penalty  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment.  A  majority  of  the  court  was  to  determine  the  action  taken, 
(Elmer-Nixon,  Digest,  1868,  p.  665.)  The  act  of  March  20,  1857,  granted' 
the  court  the  power  to  pardon  offences  and  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures  in 
any  case.  (Ibid.,  p.  665.)  The  above  legal  regulations  were  carried  over' 
unchanged  in  the  revision  of  1877.  (Revised  Slatules,  1877,  p.  794.)  The- 
act  of  Uarch  17,  1881,  gave  the  person  convicted  the  power  to  be  heard  by 
the  court  in  person  or  by  coimsel.  (Supplement  to  the  Revision  of  iSff, 
p.  783-)  The  parole  power  was  given  to  the  court  of  pardons  by  the  act  of 
April  16,  1891.  {General  Statutes  of  New  Jersey,  189S,  P-  Z4"9)  This  power- 
was  retained  by  the  act  of  June  14,  1898.  (Acts  of  the  122nd  Legislalitre,. 
1898,  pp.  927-S.)  While  subsequent  acts  have  given  the  parole  power  also- 
to  the  variously  created  parole  boards  and,  finally,  to  the  board  of  inspectors 
of  the  state  prison,  the  court  of  pardons  still  holds  the  parole  power  and 
exercises  it  more  freely,  and,  apparently,  more  indiscriminately  than  the- 
board  of  inspectors.  (Annual  Report  of  ike  Stale  Prison,  1916,  pp.  45-7.) 
The  difficulty  whitii  has  been  encountered  in  trying  to  abolish  the  paroling 
powers  of  the  court  of  pardons  may  in  part  be  explained  by  the  liberal  allow- 
ance paid  to  the  lay  members  of  the  court  when  sitting  in  this  capacity.  The 
court  of  pardons  is  at  present  made  up  of  the  governor,  the  chancellor,  and. 
the  lay  juices  of  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals. 
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also  directed  the  adoption  of  a  wage  system  for  the  inmates  of 
the  state  prison  and  the  reformatory  at  Rahway,  prescribing 
that  the  wages  were  to  be  used  for  the  care  of  the  dependents 
of  the  prisoners,  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners  after  release, 
and,  up  to  $25,  to  reimburse  the  state  for  the  cost  of  trying 
the  individual.^ 

But  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  acts  relating  to  the 
state  prison  which  were  passed  during  1914,  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  most  important  act  which  had  been  passed  regulating  the 
government  of  the  state  prison  since  1798,  was  that  of  April  20, 
1914.  Up  to  1914  there  had  never  been  provided  a  centralized 
and  authoritative  control  over  the  state  prison,  since  the  act  of 
1798  had  been  amended  almost  a  century  ago,  so  as  to  deprive 
the  inspectors  of  their  plenary  powers  over  the  state  prison.  The 
last  systematization  of  the  legal  basis  of  the  organization  of  the 
state  prison  had  been  the  law  of  1876,  which  itself  had  little 
more  than  restated  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  1846  and  1869 
and  their  amendments.  By  1914  the  creation  of  various  com- 
missions and  boards  had  hopelessly  confused  the  administration 
of  the  prison.  In  that  year  the  State  Charities  Aid  and  Prison 
Reform  Association  of  New  Jersey,  aided  by  some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  the  state,  undertook  to  frame  a  clear,  concise,  com- 
pact, and  logical  act  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  state 
prison.'  This  act,  with  a  few  minor  alterations,  was  passed  on 
April  20,  1914,  and  provided  the  state  with  a  generally  satisfac- 
tory legal  basis  for  the  administration  of  the  state  prison,  though 
it  failed  to  provide  for  a  proper  co-ordination  of  the  government 
of  the  prison  and  other  reformatory  and  correctional  institutions 
and  did  not,  as  interpreted,  remove  the  paralyzing  conflict  of 
jurisdiction  between  the  inspectors  and  the  Prison  Labor  Com- 
mission in  regard  to  the  control  of  the  prison  industries. 

'Acts  of  the  t^tk  Legislature,  1914,  pp.  562-4.  This  payment  of  wages 
was  never  put  in  force  at  the  state  prison  until  in  the  summer  of  1917,  and 
then  its  benefits  were  practically  abrog:ated  by  Ihe  rules  of  the  inspectors 
ordering  a  reduction  of  the  payment  upon  discharge  from  $25  to  $5. 

'The  New  Jersey  Review  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  January,  19141 
pp.  1-3. 
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The  act  was  described  as  one  "defining  the  state  prison  and 
providing  for  the  government  and  regulation  thereof,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  control  and  management  of  persons  committed 
thereto."  *  The  act  declared  that  the  state  prison  "shall  be 
taken  to  include  the  present  existing  prison  in  the  city  of  Tren- 
ton, and  any  and  all  State  farms,  camps,  quarries  or  grounds 
where  convicts  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison  may  be  kept,  housed, 
or  employed."  ' 

It  was  enacted  that  the  "exclusive  management"  of  the  state 
prison  should  be  vested  in  a  board  of  inspectors,  consisting  of 
six  members  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate  for  a  term  of  six  years,  three  members  always  to  be  from 
each  major  political  party.'  The  inspectors  were  to  receive  a 
salary  of  $500  per  year  and  their  expenses,  and  were  required  to 
hold  monthly  meetings  at  the  state  prison  and  other  special  meet- 
ings upon  the  call  of  the  president  of  the  board  or  of  three  of 
its  members.*  The  board  of  inspectors  was  vested  with  full 
authority  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  prison  and  for  the  control  of  all  officials  and  employees 
thereof.'  The  board  was  further  authorized  to  control  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  state  prison,  to  determine  the  number  of  officers 
and  subordinates  to  be  employed,  and  to  fix  their  compensation.* 

The  keeper,  appointed,  as  provided  by  the  constitution  of  1897, 
by  the  governor  and  the  senate  for  a  term  of  five  years,  was  desig- 
nated as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  prison.  While  this  law 
could  not  prescribe  the  mode  of  appointing  the  keeper  it  could 
and  did  define  and  limit  his  powers.  It  was  provided  that 
the  keeper  should  be  responsible  to  the  board  of  inspectors  for 
the  "conduct  and  management  of  the  state  prison,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  provide."  ' 

*Aeis  of  the  i^lk  Legislature,  1914,  p.  565. 

■Ibid. 

•IbiA 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  565-6. 

•  Ibid.,  p.    566. 

•Ibid. 

'Ibid,  p.    567. 
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The  keq)er  was  authorized  to  appoint  the  subordinate  officials 
and  employees  of  the  prison,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board 
of  inspectors.^  It  was,  then,  clearly  and  expressly  stated  that 
in  all  matters  of  administration  and  management  of  the  prison, 
the  keeper  of  the  prison  was  on  all  points  subordinate  to  the 
board  of  inspectors. 

The  act  decreed  that  the  office  of  supervisor,  created  in  1869, 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  supervisor  should  be  super- 
seded by  a  steward  or  Fiscal  Agent,  who  should  be  the  purchasing 
agent  of  the  prison  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  might  be 
required  by  the  inspectors.^  The  prison  labor  commission  had 
taken  over  many  of  the  original  functions  of  the  supervisor, 
and  it  was  logical  that,  having  relinquished  many  of  his  indus- 
trial duties,  the  supervisor  should  be  replaced  by  another  officer 
whose  duties  were  generally  limited  to  a  control  of  the  domestic 
economics  and  finances  of  the  prison. 

All  of  the  acts  passed  in  1915  which  concerned  the  state  prison 
were  of  minor  importance. 

An  act  of  April  8,  1915,  permitted  the  principal  keeper  to 
serve  meals  to  the  board  of  inspectors  or  the  court  of  pardons  at 
the  expense  of  the  state.'  The  laws  forbidding  this  procedure 
had  been  passed  years  before  when  it  was  alleged  that  the 
keeper  was  trying  to  establish  his  reputation  as  a  "good  fellow" 
with  the  board  of  inspectors  at  the  expense  of  the  state.* 

The  act  of  April  6,  1915,  allowed  the  board  of  inspectors  to 
use  as  much  as  was  necessary  of  the  appropriation  of  $20,000  to 
improve  the  equipment  of  the  state  prison  farm  at  Leesburg.' 

The  law  of  April  12,  191 5,  allowed  the  transfer  of  female  in- 
mates of  the  penal,  reformatory,  and  correctional  institutions  of 
the  state  from  one  institution  to  another,  subject  to  the  general 

'Ibid 
'Ibid. 

*Acts  of  the  139th  Legislature,  1915,  p.  457. 

•See  Acts  of  Ike  fgth  Legislature,  i8S5,  PP-  647-8;  Acts  of  the  lOOlh  Legis- 
lature, 1876,  p.  262. 
'Acts  of  the  ijifth  Legislature,  1915,  pp.  327-8, 
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laws  govenung  comniitments  to  these  institutions.  It  was  de- 
signed to  facilitate  desirable  transfers  between  the  state  prison, 
the  reformatory  for  women  at  Clinton,  and  flie  state  home  for 
girls  at  Trenton.' 

The  act  of  April  14,  1915,  designated  the  official  visitors  of 
the  prison  and  gave  the  board  of  inspectors  the  right  to  decide 
upon  the  other  visitors  and  to  determine  the  rules  governing 
their  admission.^ 

Finally,  the  act  of  April  23,  1915,  decreed  that  the  parole  agent 
should  be  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  state  prison,  appointed  by 
the  principal  keeper,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  inspectors. 
It  was  directed  that  the  parole  officer  should  make  a  personal 
investigation  of  the  conduct  of  every  paroled  prisoner  and  that 
paroled  prisoners  should  make  periodic  reports  of  their  where- 
abouts. If  any  prisoner  should  violate  the  terms  of  his  parole 
the  board  of  inspectors  were  authorized  to  revoke  the  parole  and 
cause  the  return  of  the  violator  to  the  prison.*  If  the  parole 
power  had  been  taken  from  the  court  of  pardons,  this  act  of 
191 5,  together  with  that  of  April  15,  1914,  would  constitute 
a  fairly  adequate  system  for  the  state  prison,  though  one  parole 
officer  can  never  be  adequate  to  the  task  of  inspecting  the  conduct 
of  more  than  one  thousand  paroled  prisoners.* 

Nothii^  of  special  significance  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  of 
1916  in  regard  to  the  state  prison. 

An  act  of  March  21,  1916,  amended  the  act  of  June  7,  191 1, 
regulating  the  labor  of  the  prison.  It  provided  that  when  re- 
quested by  the  proper  authorities  the  state  treasurer  should  pay 
to  the  various  state  institutions  the  sums  appropriated  for  their 
working  capital  to  be  applied  imder  bond.  It  further  directed 
that  in  determining  Uie  wages  to  be  paid  to  prisoners,  the  max- 
imum wage  should  be  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  prisoner  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  his  manu- 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  474-S. 
'  Ibid,  pp,  S36-7. 
•IWd.,  pp.  743-4. 
'See  below,  p.  230  note. 
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factured  products.     It  also  called  for  a  monthly  statement  of 
the  accounts  of  each  institution.* 

An  act  of  March  29,  1916,  ordered  that  the  death  penalty  be 
retained  for  murder  in  the  first  degree,  unless  the  jury  should  fix 
the  penalty  at  life  imprisonment^ 


3.    PRISON  INDUSTRY. 

While  the  changes  in  the  legislation  regulating  prison  labor 
have  been  more  sweeping  in  the  period  between  1911  and  1917 
than  in  any  other  period  of  equal  length  since  1&5&-61  and 
18&1-4,  the  actual  changes  in  the  industrial  organization  of  the 
prison  have  been  much  less  thorough-going  than  the  governing 
legislation  would  indicate. 

The  Osborne  Bill  of  June  7,  1911,  described  in  detail  above, 
in  treating  the  legislation  during  this  period  which  related  to 
the  state  prison,  abolished  contract  labor  from  a  legal  standpoint 
as  completely  as  the  law  of  February  21,  1884.  But  in  the  same 
way  that  the  act  of  April  18,  1884,  allowed  a  perpetuation  of 
the  contract  system  through  the  subterfuge  of  the  "piece-price"' 
system,  so  the  law  of  April  14,  1913,  permitted  the  continua- 
tion of  the  "piece-price"  system  by  allowing  the  existing  con- 
tracts to  be  extended.  Again,  in  the  same  way  that  the  "piece- 
price"  system  was  a  benefit  to  the  contractor  in  1884,  as 
compared  with  the  older  contract  system,  so  the  extension  of 
the  existing  contracts,  allowed  by  the  law  of  1913,  was  ad- 
vantageous to  the  contractors  as  ccwnpared  with  the  former 
practice  of  renewing  contracts.  By  obtaining  the  privilege  of 
extending  contracts  upon  the  terms  agreed  upon  years  before, 
the  contractors  were  able  to  profit  by  the  very  considerable  rise 
in  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  raw  material  in  the  last  few  years, 
while  the  prison  suffered  a  corresponding  loss.*     At  the  same 

'Acti  of  the  140th  Legislature,  1916,  pp.  511-12.  The  actual  wages  paid  to 
the  prisoners  since  July,  IQ17,  when  payment  began,  have  been  254  cents 
per  day. 

'Ibid.,  p.  576- 

'Annual  Report  of  the  Stale  Prison,  1916,  p.  5;    see  above,  p.  iSa. 
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time  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  granting  of  the  privilege 
of  extending  the  contracts  was  the  wisest  thing  which  could  have 
been  done  under  the  circumstances,  until  some  provision  had  been 
made  by  the  state  for  working  capital. 

When  the  contract  system  was  legally  abolished  in  1911,  with 
the  exception  that  the  existing  contracts  might  be  carried  out, 
the  legislature  made  no  adequate  appropriation  for  working 
capital  wherewith  to  install  the  "state  use"  system.'  There- 
fore, it  was  not  surprising  that  even  those  opposed  to  the  con- 
tract system  should  advise  its  continuance  until  the  state  should 
have  made  provision  for  the  real  and  business-like  adoption  of 
the  "state  use"  system.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
fix  the  responsibility  in  a  general  way  for  this  evasion  of  the 
law  abolishing  contract  labor  and  for  the  failure  to  adopt  the 
"state  use"  system.  It  is  clear  that  the  responsibility  rests  chiefly 
upon  the  legislature  which  decreed  a  change  without  making  any 
provision  for  its  successful  execution  either  as  to  adequate  funds, 
or  with  respect  to  clearly  defined  administrative  powers  and 
agencies. 

The  following  paragraphs  summarize  briefly  the  chief  phases 
of  the  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  which  has  done  so  much  to  para- 
lyze the  efforts  to  introduce  the  state-use  system  in  New  Jersey : 

When,  after  strong  opposition,  the  bill  to  abolish  the  con- 
tracts and  to  provide  for  the  state-use  system  was  finally  passed 
in  June,  191 1,  the  opposition  attempted  to  win  over  Governor 
Wilson  to  a  veto  of  the  proposed  measure.  The  Governor  gave 
a  public  hearing  on  the  bill  and  indicated  at  that  time  that  he 
was  heartily  in  favor  of  throwing  out  all  contracts.  He  later 
signed  the  bill  and  his  subsequent  actions  likewise  plainly  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  change. 

He  appointed  the  members  of  the  new  Prison  Labor  Commis- 
sion and  urged  them  to  make  a  study  of  the  situation  and  find 
a  way  to  employ  the  prisoners  in  some  other  manner  than 
through  contracts.  Althou^  no  appropriation  had  been  pro- 
vided for  this  commission,  several  members  at  their  own  ex- 

Mbid.,  1911,  pp.  31-2;  11)12,  p.  30;  1913,  pp.  11-13;  '914.  P-  16- 
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pense  tom-ed  about  the  country  to  gather  information  on  the 
subject. 

Their  first  report  was  made  in  December,  1912.  The  com- 
mission first  recommended  ths  purchase  of  from  1,000  to  2,000 
acres  of  unimfvoved  land  in  Cumberland  county,  an  option  for 
which  had  been  obtained  by  the  commission  by  their  person^ 
word  that  they  would  undertake  to  secure  the  money  from  the 
next  Legislature.  Next,  it  recommended  the  purchase  of  a  farm 
along  the  Delaware  river  where  a  ledge  of  trap  rock  was  found. 
H«re  a  quarry  might  be  opened  where  crushed  stone  for  road 
building  could  be  obtained. 

The  cMnmission  suggested  that  some  legislation  be  provided 
to  relieve  the  keeper  at  the  prison  from  personal  liability  for 
escapes  of  prisoners  employed  on  the  farm  or  the  proposed 
quarry  and  road  work,  and  the  custody  of  such  prisoners  be 
placed  with  the  Prison  Labor  Commission.  In  short,  this  com- 
mission believed  that  all  the  prisoners  available  for  outside  work 
could  be  removed  from  the  prison. 

For  those  prisoners  who  must  be  kept  at  the  prison,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  work  in  upkeep,  the  commission  suggested  manu- 
factures on  state  account  to  include  shoes,  clothing,  undercloth- 
ing, socks,  stockings,  blankets,  brooms,  brushes,  mats,  mattresses 
and  beds.    It  also  urged  that  a  school  be  established  at  the  farm. 

The  Legislature  of  1913  provided  $21,000  for  the  purchase 
of  the  farm  near  Leesburg,  for  which  purchase  an  option  had 
been  secured,  and  the  commission  in  its  second  annual  report 
announced  that  in  the  previous  August  a  tract  of  1,009  acres 
had  been  secured.  At  the  time  of  the  report,  forty  prisoners 
were  on  the  farm  clearing  land  for  spring  fanning.  They  were 
living  in  the  remodeled  farm  house  and  were  repairing  the  exist- 
ing buildings  for  use.  Clay  deposits  were  announced  as  having 
been  found  on  the  land  suitable  for  brick-making,  and  the 
ccmunission  proposed  making  brick  at  once  for  permanent  struc- 
tures on  the  farm.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  clay  yet 
remains  undisturbed  and  all  buildings  so  far  have  been  con- 
structed of  wood.    The  report  of  road  building  included  the  de- 
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scription  of  the  opening  of  the  Andover  Road  Camp  in  Sussex 
county  with  30  prisoners  and  the  Rocky  Hill  Road  Camp  with 
15  prisoners,  both  under  the  control  of  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment The  report  contained  numerous  suggestions  for  the 
future  and  urged  the  purchase  of  another  tract  of  land  in  Cum- 
berland county. 

Meanwhile  the  Legislature  was  besieged  by  factions  workit^ 
in  diverse  direction  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  prison  and 
prison  labor,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  then  existing  Board 
of  Prison  Inspectors  were  not  in  spirit  with  the  program  of  the 
reform  element.  Subsequent  events  indicated  that  they  were  do- 
ing all  they  could  quietly  to  show  the  whole  matter  of  farm,  road 
and  state-use  labor  to  be  an  impossible  undertaking. 

The  Legislature  by  joint  resolution  in  1912  provided  for  a 
Convict  Labor  Commission.  It  was  to  be  non-partisan  and  to 
consist  of  eight  members.  Yet  the  specifications  were:  two 
Republican  members  of  the  legislature,  the  Commissioner  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  the  Commissioner  of  Roads,  the  Keeper  of  the  Prison, 
and  two  representatives  of  the  Federation  of  Labor.  The  Gov- 
ernor by  this  resolution  was  to  "instruct  said  commission  to  for- 
mulate a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  initiation  and  use  of  the 
labor  of  all  convicts  on  the  public  roads,  in  public  parks,  in 
forestry  and  in  such  other  ways  to  the  public  benefit,  not  in 
competition  with  free  labor,  as  may  suggest  themselves,  and  to 
report  said  plan  together  with  recommendations." 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Prison  Labor  Commission  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  this  Convict  Labor  Commission  was  not  provided 
with  an  appropriation,  and  it  evidently  did  nothing  of  import- 
ance other  than  to  submit  a  perfunctory  report  in  March  of  the 
following  year,  which  report  was  filed  away  and  soon  forgotten. 

This  Convict  Labor  Commission  in  this  report  endorsed  the 
program  of  the  Prison  Labor  Commission  and  urged  the  exten- 
sion of  out-door  work  for  convicts,  and  recommended  a  similar 
program  for  the  counties  in  handling  the  county  jail  population. 

In  view  of  the  reports  of  these  two  commissions,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Inspectors  for  the  preceding  year,  and  with  the 
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knowledge  that  the  keeper,  Mr.  Madden,  was  Bghting  for  his 
alleged  constitutional  rights  to  ignore  everybody  both  inspec- 
tors and  commissions,  the  State  Charities  Aid  and  Prison  Re- 
form Association  in  the  summer  of  1913  undertook  to  clear  the 
atmosphere  by  planning  legislation  that  would  definitely  fix 
responsibility  and  the  result  was  the  passage  on  April  20, 1914,  of 
the  new  state  prison  law  which  was  designed  to  settle  the  whole 
question  of  authority  by  placing  the  entire  management  of  the 
prison  and  the  prisoners  under  the  control  of  the  Inspectors. 
This  naturally  required  a  change  in  the  law  relating  to  the  Prison 
Labor  Commission,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  managing 
the  farm,  while  the  State  Commissioner  of  Roads  was  employ- 
ing the  prisoners  in  the  camps,  and  Keeper  Madden  was  hold- 
ing strongly  to  his  responsibility  for  the  safe-guarding  of  all 
prisoners  by  placing  numerous  guards  at  the  camps  and  on  the 
farm.* 

In  1914,  the  original  Prison  Labor  Commission  was  abolished 
and  the  new  Prison  Labor  Commission  came  in  under  the  new 
law.  This  new  commission  has  made  three  annual  reports,  pub- 
lished as  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  annual  reports.  It  ts  gen- 
erally known  that  there  were  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
and  much  friction  was  encountered,  for  the  Inspectors  appeared 
to  adhere  to  their  general  policy  of  antipathy  to  every  movement 
seeking  to  abolish  the  contracts  that  were  running  on  under  a 
practically  indefinite  extension.  The  knitting  shop  for  state  use 
purposes  was  set  up  at  the  prison,  and  the  Rahway  reformatory 
went  ahead  in  state  use  manufactures.  The  Prison  Labor  Com- 
mission found  at  Rahway  that  honest  and  earnest  support  of  all 
their  efforts,  which  never  seemed  obtainable  by  them  at  the 
prison. 

Just  as  the  Inspectors  were  beginning  to  realize  that  they  must 
accept  as  permanent  the  farm  and  road  work  program,  and  just 
as  Keeper  Madden  was  "coming  into  line"  and  generally  agree- 
ing with  the  new  situation,  his  death  occurred  in  April,  1916. 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Hughes,  a  banker  of  Florence,  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term,  and  he  came  to  the  prison  without  prison 
experience  or  knowledge  of  the  complicated  situation.    He  met 

'  See  above,  pp.  215-218. 
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a  cold  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  Inspectors,  and  his  short 
term  of  service  was  beset  with  many  difficulties  which  resulted 
in  turmoil  at  its  close. 

In  his  final  message  to  the  Legislature,  Governor  Fielder  se- 
verely criticized  the  prison  conditions  and  offered  some  sugges- 
tions including  the  recommendation  of  other  governors  regard- 
ing the  return  of  the  State  Arsenal  groimds  to  prison  use.  Upon 
the  subject  of  prison  labor  he  said :  "I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  is 
wise  to  discontinue  the  making  of  prison  labor  contracts",  and 
this  was  followed  by  his  reasons  for  such  a  reactionary  statement 
He  then  concluded:  "If,  however,  the  Legislature  believes  that 
these  contracts  should  be  terminated,  it  must  do  more  than  pass 
a  law  to  that  effect.  It  must  provide  ample  funds  to  enable  the 
prison  authorities  to  set  up  other  branches  of  work  for  the  pris- 
oners." 

The  subject  of  w^es  to  prisoners,  which  was  provided  for  in 
the  191 1  act,  had  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  unrest  among 
the  prisoners  and  was  one  of  the  underlying  causes  for  the  dis- 
turbances which  soon  followed  the  statements  made  by  Governor 
Fielder  in  his  mess^e  discussing  that  phase  of  the  prison  prob- 
lem. This  message  was  delivered  on  January  9,  1917,  and  when 
Governor  Edge  made  his  inaugural  address  on  the  i6th,  he 
also  spoke  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  at  the  prison,  and 
concluded  with  these  words : 

"In  brief,  there  is  necessity  for  harmonizing  the  conflicting  opinions  and 
views  upon  this  question  and  obtaining  speedy  legislative  action  for  the 
purpose  not  only  of  solving  the  prison  reform  problem,  but,  also,  of  re- 
organizing and  placing  on  a  sound  business  basis  the  management  and  care 
of  public  institutions  of  a  charitable  and  correctional  nature." ' 

But  whatever  the  causes  for  the  difficulties  in  ousting  the  con- 
tract system  and  for  the  failure  of  the  "state  use"  system,  there 

'This  summary  has  been  based  upon  manuscript  and  documentary  material 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Stonaker.  A  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  work  of  the  Prison  Labor  Commission,  and  of  the  conflict  of 
jurisdiction,  is  to  he  found  in  the  treatment  of  Prison  Labor  in  New  Jersey 
by  Mr.  Paul  Kennaday,  which  is  published  an  an  appendix  to  the  Report  of  , 
the  Prison  Inquiry  Commission,  1917. 
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can  be  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  failure  of  this  proposed 
organization  of  the  industry  of  the  state  prison.  The  first  attempt 
to  make  a  feeble  beginning  of  the  "state  use"  system  did  not 
come  until  1915,  when  a  small  knitting  plant  was  installed  which 
would  not  employ  more  than  25  operators.  Even  this  feeble 
"infant  industry"  was  paralyzed  by  a  conflict  of  powers  between 
the  Board  of  Inspectors  and  the  Prison  Labor  Commission,  which 
resulted  in  a  ruinous  schedule  of  prices.^  In  other  words,  after 
six  years,  the  industrial  situation,  in  its  general  aspects,  within 
the  prison  walls  was,  until  the  summer  of  1917,  in  practically 
the  same  condition  as  it  was  before  the  passage  of  tiie  law  of 
June  7,  1911. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  therefore,  it  is  to  the  law  of  1910 
and  subsequent  laws  permitting  the  employment  of  prison  labor 
in  extra-mural  occupations,  rather  than  to  the  formidable  ap- 
pearing and  well-meaning  law  of  1911,  that  one  must  look  for 
the  legal  basis  of  the  most  sweeping  changes  in  the  industrial 
organization  of  the  prisoners  since  1911.  The  condition  of  in- 
dustry within  the  prison  has  remained  practically  unchanged, 
but  a  very  great  transformation  has  been  accomplished  by  trans- 
ferring a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  to  centers  of  em- 
ployment outside  the  prison  walls.  In  this  development  the  year 
1913  was  truly  epoch-making.  On  June  23,  1913,  the  first 
prison  road  camp  was  opened  at  Andover  in  Sussex  County. 
On  September  2,  1913,  a  second  road  camp  was  organized  at 
Rocky  Hill  in  Mercer  County.  On  September  15,  1913,  a  state 
prison  farm  of  r.ooo  acres  was  obtained  near  Leesburg  in  Cum- 
berland County.^  Two  years  later  a  third  road  camp  was 
opened  in  Salem  County  to  work  on  the  Elmer-Malaga  road.' 

These  new  avenues  of  employing  the  convict  labor  of  the  state, 
while  they  have  not  resulted  in  any  considerable  financial  gain, 
have  been  very  beneficial  in  a  hygienic  and  reformatory  sense, 
and  have  served  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
state  prison.     Even  in  a  financial  sense  these  extra-mura!  in- 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Stale  Prison,  1916,  pp.  1-3. 

'Ibid.,  1914,  pp.  7-8.    Cf.  Annual  Report  of  the  Stale  Charities  Aid  and 
Prison  Reform  Association,  1915,  pp.  21-4. 
'Annual  Report  of  Ike  State  Prison,  1915. 
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dustrial  centers  have  proved  much  more  satisfactory  than  have 
the  prison  industries  within  the  walls  since  1874.  The  road 
camps  in  1916  nearly  met  their  expenses,  including  the  salaries 
of  the  deputies  detailed  to  retain  them  in  custody  and  maintain 
discipline,  while  within  the  prison  the  gross  expenses  were  almost 
exactly  treble  the  receipts.^  Even  the  state  farm,  while  it  has 
been  a  heavy  loss  as  yet,  possesses  promises  for  the  future.  It 
consisted  at  the  outset  mainly  of  waste  land,  and  when  this 
shall  have  been  reclaimed  and  put  under  cultivation,  or  sold,  the 
farm  may  become  a  paying  proposition.  The  increased  value 
of  the  reclaimed  land  has  not  as  yet  appeared  in  the  balance 
sheet." 

The  present  state  of  the  prison  industry  and  finances  is  re- 
vealed by  the  report  of  the  state  prison  of  1916.  In  this  year  the 
total  disbursements,  including  salaries,  were  $349,866,  and  the 
total  receipts  $116,172,  leaving  a  net  loss  of  $233,694.'  The  in- 
dustrial distribution  of  the  prison  population  for  1916  was  as 
follows :  * 

State  use  system  (knittbg) 20 

Farm  work  iia 

Road  work 103 

Making  men's  suits 4 

Making  men's  shoes  4 

Printing   2 

Identification  bureau  a 

Bedding  and  dresses 30 

Prison  purposes  ^3 

Piece-price  or  contract 592 

Incapacitated  for  labor  1 14 

Total  1,225 

*AuHU^  Report  of  the  Stale  Priton,  IQI6,  pp.  27,  30732. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  ft,  8-9,  30-31.  The  buying  of  this  waste  land  for  a  prison  fann 
was  doubtless  a  survival  from  the  treadmill  stage  of  prison  industry  which 
stressed  the  element  of  labor  rather  than  income  or  useful  training. 

'The  total  loss  in  iQii  was  $178,586;  igia,  $184,525;  1913.  $187,024;  1914, 
$33^909;  1915,  $253-415 ;  igi*^  $233,694- 

*AHinial  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  1916,  p.  24.  This  was  the  situation  on 
October  31,  191&  In  October,  1917,  the  total  prison  population  was  1,051. 
Of  this  number  294  were  employed  in  extra-mural  activities;  256  were  en- 
gaged  as  domestics;  103  were  incapacitated  for  continuous  labor;  and  396 
were  still  employed  on  the  "piece-price"  contracts. 
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The  prison  farm  was  the  greatest  relative  loss  of  any  of  the 
prison  industries,  the  total  expense  being  $25466  and  the  total 
receipts  only  $6,894.*  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
much  of  the  labor  expended  on  the  farm  in  reclaiming  land  was 
not  considered  in  the  balance  sheet.  Within  the  prison  walls  the 
loss  was  relatively  about  as  great,  the  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance and  salaries  being  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  the 
receipts  from  the  prison  industries.'  The  road  camps  approached 
the  nearest  to  being  a  financial  success.  Camp  No.  i  at  Andover 
sustained  a  loss  of  $2,129,  ^^  compared  with  a  revenue  of 
$10,935.  Camp  No.  2  at  Rodcy  Hill  lost  only  $423  and  received 
a  revenue  of  $11,683.  Camp  No.  3  on  the  Ehner-Malaga  road 
sustained  a  net  loss  of  $2,875  ^^^  ^^  ^  revenue  of  $8,222.* 
There  seems  some  hope,  then,  that  the  road-making  industry  may 
prove  a  method  whereby  a  part  of  the  prison  population  can  meet 
its  expenses. 

Very  limited  application  has  been  made  of  the  provision  of 
the  law  of  April  20,  1914,  permitting  the  payment  of  wages  to 
industrious  prisoners.  No  real  application  was  made  of  the 
authorization  until  the  summer  of  1917,  when  two  and  one-half 
cents  per  day  were  paid,  and  even  then  its  benefits  were  prac- 
tically eliminated  by  reducing  the  amount  paid  on  discharge  from 
$25  to  $5,  the  loss  of  this  $20  being  practically  equal  to  the 
wages  for  .three  years,  the  average  term  of  prisoners  before 
parole. 

IV.  Th5  Attempts  to  Improve  Penal  Administration, 
1911-17. 

I.  condition  of  the  physical  equipment. 

There  was  little  done  during  this  period  to  provide  an  archi- 
tectural basis  for  better  prison  administration.    With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  wings  built  and  reconstructed  by  the  appropriations  of 
^Annual  Report  of  Ike  State  Prison,  1916,  pp.  3">-3i 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  32-38. 

'  Ibid,  p.  jz. 
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1895  and  1905  and  accommodating  about  500  convicts,  the  physi- 
cal equipment  for  housing  convicts  in  the  state  prison  remains 
hopelessly  antiquated  and  very  unhealthy.^  But  even  these  par- 
tially unhygienic  quarters  were  seriously  overcrowded  by  1911. 
In  1912,  Keeper  Madden  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
brief  respite  from  overcrowding  which  the  prison  had  enjoyed 
for  a  few  years  after  1907,  when  the  new  cell  block  was  opened, 
had  then  passed.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  he  was  compelled 
to  confine  an  average  prison  population  of  1^60  in  about  1,200 
cells,  nearly  half  of  which  had  been  constructed  in  the  decade  of 
the  Civil  War,  or  before.'  He  also  made  it  plain  that  the  yard 
room  was  as  cramped  as  the  cell  facilities.  The  men  employed 
in  the  prison  shops  and  housed  at  night  in  the  crowded  con- 
ditions just  described,  where  two  men  occupied  a  cell  with  a 
floor  space  of  five  by  seven  feet,  had  but  a  half-hour  for  exer- 
cise on  Saturday  afternoon  because  of  the  limited  yard  room 
available.'  The  only  thing  which  has  saved  New  Jersey  from 
being  compelled  to  add  a  new  and  expensive  cell  block  has  been 
the  gradual  migration  of  the  prison  population  outside  the  walb 
through  the  opening  up  of  road  camps  and  the  prison  farm,  and 
a  more  liberal  use  of  the  parole  system.  At  the  close  of  1916 
there  were  confined  m  the  state  prison  about  1,000  prisoners, 
something  like  half  of  whom  could  be  housed  in  relatively 
modem  cells.* 

2.   IMPROVSMENTS  IN  PENAL  ADMIN ISTEATION, 

The  very  essential  reformatory  function  of  penal  procedure 
has  been  notably  advanced  in  New  Jersey  since  1911,  but  is 
still  far  from  satisfactory. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  sentence  laws  of  April  21,  1911, 
and  April  15,  1914,  provided  for  the  "minimum"  aspects  of  an 
indeterminate  sentence  system,  but  failed  entirely  in  providing 

'Annual  Report  of  Ike  State  Prison,  1912,  p.  43;   191^  pp.  4D-41:  Prelimi- 
nary Report  of  Ihe  Prison  Inquiry  Commission.  1917,  pp.  5-*- 
'Ibid.,  igta,  pp.  8,  43. 
•IWA,  pp.  43-3. 
'AnmuU  Report  of  the  Slate  Prison,  1916.  p.  aa 
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for  an  adequate  "maximum,"  which,  of  course,  should  be  noth- 
ing short  of  the  natural  life  of  such  degenerate  recidivists  as  re- 
quire permanent  segregation. 

The  parole  system  in  New  Jersey  is  far  from  adequate  and 
properly  centralized.  It  should  be  vested  wholly  in  one  competent 
board  of  parole,  probably,  as  provided  in  the  law  of  1914,  in  the 
board  of  inspectors.  This  power  should  no  longer  be  shared 
by  the  court  of  pardons,  which  should  be  limited  wholly  to  the 
pardoning  fimction,'  Again,  as  Keeper  Osborne  pointed  out  in 
bis  last  annual  report,  that  of  1911,  there  is  a  great  need  for  a 
more  extensive  and  scientific  system  of  grading  and  meriting  in 
the  state  iwison,  so  that  the  parole  board  will  have  more  reliable 
data  at  hand  upon  which  to  render  intelligent  decision  as  to 
cases  worthy  of  parole'  There  is  little  evidence  that  any  such 
mechanism  has  been  provided,  and  the  action  of  the  parole 
boards  and  the  court  of  pardons  has  continued  to  be  largely  a 
matter  of  routine  and  haphazard  judgments.  No  parole  board 
should  be  asked  to  grant  a  decision  in  a  case  of  application  for 
parole  until  it  is  furnished  with  an  adequate  record  of  the  personal 
history  of  the  applicant,  of  his  conduct  while  in  prison,  and  of 
the  results  of  a  rigid  neurological  and  psychiatric  examination 
of  the  individual  prisoner  in  question.  Furthermore,  it  is  pain- 
fiUly  obvious  that  one  parole  agent  or  officer  is  not  sufficient  to 
exercise  any  adequate  supervision  of  the  conduct  of  all  the  paroled 
prisoners,  which  on  October  31,  1916,  numbered  1,251.  While 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  so  rigid  a  supervision  as  to  approxi- 
mate inquisitorial  interference  with  those  who  are  making  an 
honest  attempt  at  personal  reformation,  it  is  equally  essential  that 
steps  be  taken  so  that  the  parole  does  not  practically  mean  dis- 
charge from  the  prison.' 

'The  parole  and  pardoning  macbinery  of  New  Jersey  has  been  recently 
further  complicated  by  the  taw  of  March  i^  1914,  which  authorises  a  sen- 
tencing judge  to  recall  a  prisoner,  reopen  his  case,  and,  if  the  judge  desires 
to  do  so,  resentence  or  discharge  the  prisoner. 

'Annual  Report  of  Ike  State  Prison,  1911,  pp.  io~ii. 

'These  needs  in  regard  to  a  transformation  of  the  parole  system  at  the 
state  prison  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Slate  Charities 
Aid  and  Prison  Reform  Association,  1916,  pp.  33-^4.  Cf.  Preliminary  Report 
of  the  Prison  Inquiry  Commission,  1917,  p.  13. 
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The  opening  of  the  reformatory  for  women  at  Clinton  Farms 
in  1913  completed  the  list  of  institutions  necessary  for  even  the 
most  elementary  differentiation  and  treatment  of  the  delinquent 
population  of  the  state.  The  lack  of  mandatory  provision  for 
the  commitment  of  the  proper  classes  to  these  institutions,  how- 
ever, is  a  serious  omission  and  gives  too  wide  a  leeway  to 
arbitrariness  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  judiciary. 

In  the  provision  for  the  religious  and  educational  facilities 
at  the  state  prison  nothing  of  importance  has  taken  place  since 
191 1,  except  the  addition  of  a  third  or  Hebrew  moral  instructor 
in  1912.  The  prison  school,  created  by  the  act  of  1907,  has  been 
in  continuous  operation  since  that  date,  but  has  been  fatally  ham- 
pered by  a  lack  of  teachers,  proper  school  rooms,  and  other 
facilties  needed  for  any  adequate  organization  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  such  an  institution  as  the  state  prison.^ 

The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  modem  and  scien- 
tific psychopathic  clinic  at  the  state  prison  for  the  neurological 
and  psychiatric  examination  and  classification  of  those  confined 
in,  and  those  admitted  to,  the  institution  was  recommended  in  an 
able  statement  by  Keeper  Hughes  in  1916.^  To  attempt  to  handle 
the  problem  of  criminality  without  providing  for  a  complete 
utilization  of  the  advances  in  modem  abnormal  psychology, 
such  as  the  Binet-Simon  and  other  tests  for  feeble-raindedness 
and  even  more  important,  the  Freudian  analysis  of  the  neuroses 
and  the  psychoses,  is  equivalent  to  attempting  to  practice  modem 
medicine  without  making  any  application  of  the  discoveries  of 
Morton,  Lister,  Koch,  or  Pasteur,  The  Binet-Simon  test  and 
the  Freudian  theory  of  the  neuroses  are  rocks  upon  which  the 
old  theological  dogmas  of  "free  will"  and  the  "free  moral  agent" 
have  been  hopelessly  disintegrated.  The  psychopathic  clinic,  re- 
cently established  at  Sing  Sing  Prison  in  New  York  State  under 
the  direction  of  Eh-.  Bernard  Glueck,  is  an  indication  of  what  is 

^Preliminary  Report  of  the  Prison  Inquiry  Commission,  1917,  p.  5. 
'Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  igi6,  pp.  41-2. 
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likely  to  be  the  most  notable  advance  in  criminology  and  pen- 
ology in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century.' 

As  regards  the  legal  basis  of  the  management  of  the  state 
prison,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  law  of  1914,  vesting  the  full 
control  of  the  state  prison  and  all  its  appendages  in  the  board  of 
inspectors,  is  adequate  to  handle  the  local  situation,  once  the  con- 
flict of  jurisdiction  with  the  Prison  Labor  Commission  is  ad- 
justed. What  is  needed  is  to  end  the  legal  quibbling  over  the 
constitutionality  and  intent  of  the  act  and  secure  its  complete 
operation.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  place  full  responsibility  for 
all  failures  in  management,  in  so  far  as  these  are  not  the  direct 
result  of  the  inadequate  and  archaic  physical  equipment  at  the 
disposal  of  the  board  of  inspectors. 

3.   GENERAI,  MOVEMENTS  FOR   PENAL  REFORM. 

Until  practically  the  close  of  this  period  there  were  no  gen- 
eral public  commissions  for  the  improvement  of  the  penal  situa- 
tion in  New  Jersey  after  the  Commission  on  Dependency  and 
Crime  of  1908  had  completed  its  work.  Most  of  the  reform 
legislation  was  secured  as  the  result  of  the  agitation  by  public 
spirited  individuals  and  by  such  private  reform  associations  as 
the  State  Charities  Aid  and  Prison  Reform  Association  of  New 
Jersey.  In  January,  1917,  there  was  appointed,  as  a  result  of 
the  resolution  of  the  Legislature  on  the  22nd  of  that  month,  a 
Prison  Inquiry  Commission  of  five  persons,  which  was  author- 
ized to  "investigate  into  the  conditions  of  the  penal,  reformatory, 
and  correctional  institutions  of  this  State,  and  also  into  what  is 
known  as  the  'State  Use  System,'  and  the  employment  of  pris- 
oners on  roads,  prison  farms,  or  in  other  capacities." 

It  was  further  resolved  that  "The  Commission  shall  report  to 
the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  the  results  of  its  research, 
and  with  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  advisable." 

'Cf.  Coriat,  Abnormal  Psychology;  Goddard,  Feebte-Mindedness,  and  The 
Criminal  Imbecile;  Healy,  Mental  Cottfiicis  and  Misconduct;  Olueck,  foren- 
sic Psychiatry;  Brill,  Psychoanalysis;  Adler,  The  Neurotic  Constitution; 
Pfister,  The  Psycholanalyiical  Method;  Hitschmann,  Frettd's  Theories  of 
the  Neuroses;  and  Jones,  Papers  on  Psychoanalysis. 
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The  Commission  presented  its  "Preliminary  Report"  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1917,  and  requested  an  extension  of  time  before  sub- 
mitting its  final  conclusions  and  recommendations.  This  re- 
quest was  granted  by  the  Legislature  and  the  Commission  was 
directed  to  report  on  or  before  January  i,  1918. 

V.  General  Summary. 

The  attempts  of  New  Jersey  to  establish  a  successful  state 
prison  system  have  now  been  passed  in  review.  It  has  been 
shown  that  all  of  these  attempts  have  unquestionably  been 
failures.  A  number  of  influences  have  contributed  to  this  gen- 
eral result.  The  legislature  has  been  apathetic  and  reluctant  to 
enact  the  necessary  legislation.  When  the  essential  legislation 
has  been  tardily  enacted,  the  prison  officials  have  generally,  for 
one  cause  or  another,  failed  to  execute  the  laws.  Political  con- 
siderations have  also  interfered  in  withholding  necessary  legis- 
lation, in  determining  the  selection  of  prison  officials,  and  in  the 
shaping  of  prison  industry  in  the  interest  of  contractors  with 
political  connections  rather  than  in  the  interests  of  the  state.  But 
all  of  these  factors  are  but  symptoms  of  a  more  fundamental  dis- 
order in  the  social  mind.  Society  does  not  permit  "slip-shod" 
methods  or  personal  favoritism  in  those  realms  and  phases  of 
activity  where  the  interests  of  society  are  clearly  understood  to 
be  vitally  involved.  The  fundamental  difficulty  in  the  past  has 
been  that  society  has  not  understood  the  nature  of  the  causation 
of  crime  and  has  believed  that  its  interests  were  at  an  end  when 
the  prison  gates  were  closed  upon  the  offender  and  the  revenge 
of  society  was  thereby  inflicted.  When  it  can  be  made  clear  that 
the  interests  of  the  community  extend  to  securing  the  ultimate 
reformation  or  permanent  segregation  of  the  ofifender,  then  so- 
ciety will  no  longer  permit  inefficiency  and  corruption  to  domi- 
nate the  administration  of  the  penal  system.  The  cause,  then, 
of  the  failure  of  the  prison  system  of  New  Jersey,  in  common 
with  that  of  practically  every  other  state  in  the  country,  is 
simply  one  manifestation  of  the  indescribable  tardiness  of  the 
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evolution  of  social  intelligence  and  the  almost  unbelievable  in- 
ertia in  the  public  mind. 

This  does  not  mean  that  society  must  await  the  slow  and  costly 
method  of  allowing  itself  to  be  further  enlightened  solely  by 
the  tedious  process  of  trial  and  error,  but  it  does  mean  that 
pennanent  reform  of  penal  methods  can  only  come  when  ac- 
companied by  a  program  of  public  education  as  to  the  need 
and  justification  of  such  action. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  STATE  HOME  FOR 
BOYS  AT  JAMESBURG. 

I.  General  Tendencies  in  the  Development  of  the  Institution. 
II.  The  Legal  History  ol  the  State  Home  for  Boys. 

III.  The  Chief  Phases  of  the  Industrial  History. 

IV.  General  Survey  of  the  Development  of  the  Management,  Administration, 

and  Physical  Equipment 

I.  Genekai,  Tendencies  in  the  EtevELOPHENT  op  the 
Institution. 

The  State  Home  for  Boys,  or,  as  it  was  called  before  1900, 
the  State  Reform  School  for  Juvenile  Offenders,  which  was 
founded  in  1865  and  opened  in  1867,  chiefly  through  the  efforts 
of  Governor  Joel  Parker  and  other  liberal  and  enlightened  public 
and  private  philanthropists  and  reformers,  marked  an  important 
stage  in  the  development  of  penal,  correctional,  and  reformatory 
institutions  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  the  second  great 
step  in  that  fimdamental  process  of  the  differentiated  treatment 
of  the  delinquent  and  defective  classes,  upon  which  the  whole 
hope  of  future  progress  in  the  reform  and  scientific  administra- 
tion of  penal,  reformatory  and  correctional  institutions  depends. 
The  first  had  been  the  building  of  a  state  prison,  which  had 
provided  for  a  differentiation  between  the  treatment  of  those 
convicted  of  serious  crimes  and  those  either  awaiting  trial  or 
convicted  of  minor  offences.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  an  institu- 
tion was  provided  which  would  allow  of  the  segregation  and 
relatively  scientific  treatment  of  that  large  class  of  delinquent 
minors  who  had  previously  been  confined  in  the  depressing  and 
non-reformatory  environment  of  the  state  prison  or  the  even 
more  demoralizing  surroundings  of  the  county  jails,  or  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  at  liberty  to  the  danger  and  detriment  of  the 
community  and  the  individual  delinquent.  Of  course,  it  did  not 
provide  for  the  proper  investigation,  classification,  and  differ- 
entiation of  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  the  proper 
(237) 
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treatment  of  each  special  type  according  to  the  needs  in  the  case, 
but,  as  far  as  it  went,  the  establishment  of  the  institution  at 
Jamesburg  and  the  corresponding  one  at  Trenton'  for  delinquent 
girls,  constituted  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  New  Jersey 
penology. 

An  adequate  account  of  the  origin  of  the  State  Home  for 
Boys  goes  back  far  beyond  1865,  when  it  was  legally  established. 
Even  as  early  as  during  the  period  of  the  first  state  prison,  there 
were  frequent  complaints  regarding  the  impropriety  of  sending 
young  first  termers  and  minor  offenders  to  the  state  prison.* 
The  famous  committee  of  1&30  on  prison  discipline  had  com- 
plained of  the  disastrous  effects  of  committit^  the  young  offend- 
ers to  the  prison,  and  had  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  cruel  pun- 
ishment often  meted  out  to  the  boys  in  the  prison,  and  the  New 
Jersey  Howard  Society  in  1833-4  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for 
the  provision  of  an  institution  for  the  reformation  of  criminals 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.'  From  1830  to  1850  there  were 
frequent  demands  for  the  provision  of  an  institution  for  delin- 
quent minors,  or,  as  it  was  called  at  that  time,  a  "House  of 
Refuge."  It  was  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  Prison  Reform 
Association  of  1849-52  to  provide  a  juvenile  reformatory  for 
New  Jersey.'  By  1850  the  agitation  had  become  so  vigorous 
that  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  "House 
of  Refuge"  at  Kingston.*  Work  was  begun  on  this  institution, 
and  it  was  partially  completed  when,  unfortunately,  its  con- 
struction was  made  a  political  issue  and  it  was  abandoned,  greatly 
to  the  disgust  of  the  advocates  of  prison  reform  in  New  Jersey." 

'  Voles  of  the  Assembly,  42nd  Assembly,  1817,  pp.  36,  80-81,  176-7- 

'  Report  dted,  in  Votes  of  the  Assembly,  54th  General  Assembly,  1830,  pp. 
1751-80.  NMh  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Prison  Disciplinf  Society  1834. 
p.  8s. 

'  Conslilulion  of  the  Prison  Reform  AssodaHon  of  New  Jersey,  184ft  P-  3- 
Memorial  of  the  Prison  Reform  Association  of  New  Jersey  to  the  Senate 
and  General  Assembly,  January  25,  1850,  pp.  5-6;  Annual  Report  of  the 
Prison  Reform  Association  of  New  Jersey,  1852,  p.  4.  See  Documents,  Part 
II,  pp.  485-8. 

'Acts  of  the  74th  Legislature,  1850,  pp.  ias-7- 

'Minules  of  the  Assembly,  1851,  pp.  463-72.  496-502.  Appendix  to  the 
Senate  Journal,  1852,  pp.  405-9.  27th  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Discipline 
Society  of  Boston,  1852,  p.  129.    See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  569-79. 
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The  need  for  sucR  an  institution,  however,  was  so  great  that  the 
agitation  begtm  in  the  "fifties"  never  entirely  subsided,  and  in 
1864  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  Governor  Joel  Parker,  who 
vigorously  recommended  the  immediate  provision  of  a  suitable 
reformatory  for  juvenile  delinquents.'  The  legislature  acted 
on  the  governor's  suggestions,  and,  by  the  resolution  of  March 
29,  1864,  created  a  Commission  on  the  Reform  of  Juvenile  Of- 
fenders and  on  an  appropriate  institution  for  their  treatment.* 

The  commission  made  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  exist- 
ing institutions  for  the  reform  of  juvenile  delinquents  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  They  presented  a  voluminous  re- 
port summarizing  their  results,  and  this  report,  in  addition  to 
beii^  an  excellent  source  of  information  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  institutions  of  this  sort  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
was  also  one  of  the  chief  agencies  in  inducing  the  legislature  to 
pass  the  act  of  April  6,  1865,  creating  the  State  Reform  School 
at  Jamesburg.  The  proposals  submitted  by  these  commissioners 
were,  in  fact,  the  basis  for  the  drafting  of  the  act.' 

In  its  report  the  commission  gave  the  following  reasons  for 
selecting  the  farm  school  as  preferable  to  the  "house  of  refuge" 
type  of  institution : 

"Our  reasons  for  preferring  the  farm  school  to  the  house  of  refuge  are, 
briefly,  that  the  fonner  develops  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  naturally  and 
healthfully;  the  varied  influences  of  agricultural  life  being  far  more  elevat- 
ing and  ennobling  than  those  of  the  workshop.  But  above  all  do  we  prefer 
it  because  of  its  freedom  from  that  ignominious  restraint  of  grate  and  lock 
which  sickens  the  heart  of  many  refuge  boys  and  impels  them  to  risk  thdr 
lives  in  efforts  at  escape  thou^  surrounded  by  comforts,  advantages  and 
opportunities  unknown  to  them  before."* 

The  circular  sent  by  this  commission  to  the  different  counties 
in  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  to  the  keeper  of  the  state  prison,  re- 
vealed the  serious  need  of  such  an  institution  and  also  made  clear 

'Annual  Message  of  Ike  Governor,  1864,  pp.  11-12,     See  above,  p.  130. 

*Acis  of  the  88th  Legislature,  1864,  p.  773- 

'AcU  of  the  Sptk  Legislature,  1865.  Pp.  886-893-  Report  of  tkt  Commis- 
siontrs  on  the  Reform  of  Juvenile  Offenders,  in  Legislative  Documents  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1865,  Document  No.  13.  See  Documents,  Part  II, 
pp.  570-88. 

'  Report  cited,  p.  to. 
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how  little  the  limited  capacity  of  the  Reform  School  was  able  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  New  Jersey.* 
In  their  report  for  1866,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  new 
State  Reform  School  thus  described  the  main  [^ses  of  the 
origin  of  the  institution : 

"^be  trustees  of  the  State  Reform  School  for  Juvenile  Oflenders  respect- 
fully report  that  immediately  od  the  passage  and  approval  of  the  law  oE 
March  21,  1866k  placing  additional  means  at  their  disposal,  the  Board  pro- 
ceeded to  the  selection  of  a  farm,  and  shortly  after  purchased  one  of  4O0 
acres  in  Middlesex  County,  lying  about  two  miles  from  JamesburK  on  the 
hi£^  land  east  of  the  village, 

"In  this  purchase  we  think  the  requirements  of  the  law  have  been  complied 
with.  The  location  is  central  and  of  convenient  access  from  all  parts  of 
the  Stat^  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy  and  Freehold  Railroads,  the  latter  of 
which  crosses  the  former  at  Jamesburg,  and  connects  with  the  Trenton  and 
New  Brunswick  Railroad  at  Monmouth  Junction,  while  its  extension  from 
Freehold  to  Squakum  will  connect  it  with  the  marl  region,  and  with  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  Bay  Road. 

"The  site  is  elevated  and  healthy,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  distant 
hills  in  almost  every  direction. 

"The  builiUngs  can  be  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  water  t^  a  hydrauUc 
ram  which  has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years. 

"The  soil  is  good  and  varies  from  heavy  loam  adapted  to  potatoes,  wheat 
and  grass  to  light  truck  land,  the  former  of  which  predominates. 

"After  considerable  thought  and  consultation  with  persons  experienced  with 
similar  institutions,  especially  with  Acting  Commissioner  G.  E.  Howe  of 
the  Ohio  Reform  School,  the  trustees  agreed  upon  a  plan  for  building  which 
was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

"Attempts  were  made  to  have  it  executed  by  contract,  but  the  offers  were 
at  prices  which  were  beyond  the  means  at  our  command.  We  at  length  con- 
cluded to  reduce  the  size  of  the  proposed  building  andlo  erect  it  by  employ- 
ing mechanics  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  builder.  We  have,  there- 
fore, put  up  a  brick  building,  65  x  37  feet,  three  stories  high,  with  a  shallow 
basement  cemented  for  kitchen,  dining-room,  etc.  It  is  now  covered  with  a 
substantial  slate  roof,  the  floors  are  laid,  and  the  inside  work  is  going  on. 
A  tower  on  the  West  front  contains  the  principal  stairway  and  will  be  valu- 
able for  ventilation. 

"The  buil<Ung  b  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  early  Spring. 
It  is  calculated  to  accommodate  the  superintendent,  and  other  officers,  and 
50  inmates.  The  trustees  propose,  as  soon  as  necessary  arrangements  can  be 
made,  to  have  smaller  buildings,  each  with  its  class  or  family  of  30  boys,  and 
a  judicious  man  and  his  wife  as  the  paternal  caretakers;  the  several  families 
to  be  united  in  chapel  and  in  a  common  graded  school"* 

'  lUd.,  p.  41-44 

'  Report  cited,  in  Legislative  Documents  of  the  Stale  of  New  Jersey,  1867, 
pp.  414,  415.     See  photograph  of  the  original  building  opposite  page  256. 
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The  School  was  thus  to  be  organized  on  what  was  known  as 
the  "family"  basis,  namely,  its  organization  into  groups  or  "fam- 
ilies," each  in  the  control  of  a  subordinate  officer  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  housed  in  separate  dwellings.  It  was  thus  designed 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  main  external  characteristics  of 
the  conventional  prison  or  reformatory. 

While  inmates  were  received  by  the  20th  of  June,  1867,  the 
institution  was  not  formally  opened  until  October  29th  of  that 
year,  when  it  was  duly  celebrated  by  various  addresses  express- 
ing optimistic  hopes  for  the  future.^ 

Prom  the  beginning  it  was  intended  that  a  system  of  grades, 
credits  and  honors  would  be  established  which  would  make  it 
possible  to  induce  each  inmate  to  make  efforts  toward  good 
conduct,  and  personal  reformation.^ 

The  annual  report  of  the  Reform  School  for  1875,  »  decade 
after  its  organization,  gives  one  a  clear  notion  of  the  general 
operations  of  the  institution  after  it  became  fairly  well  estab- 
lished as  a  working  institution.  At  this  time  the  average  num- 
ber  of  inmates  for  the  year  was  186.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  school  603  boys  had  been  committed  to  the  institution  and 
411  had  been  indentured  or  discharged.  The  average  age  of 
the  69  committed  during  the  year  1875  was  twelve  years,  ten 
months,  and  twenty-three  days.  Practically  all  of  those  com- 
mitted were  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  burglary  or  theft  in 
some  of  their  various  forms.  The  total  expenses  were  $27,457, 
plus  farm  products  used,  to  the  value  of  $3,225.  In  addition 
to  these  products  of  the  farm  which  were  used  in  the  institution, 
a  revenue  of  $1,417  was  realized  from  the  sale  of  farm  produce. 
The  superintendent  of  the  institution  reported  a  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  discipline  and  urged  a  more  extensive  develop- 

'  Third  Annual  Report  of  Ihe  New  Jersey  Stale  Reform  Sehooi  for  Juvenile 
Offenders,  186?,  in  Legislative  Documents  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  1868, 
Document  No.  3,  pp.  77fF.,  Ssff. 

•  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  ihe  New  Jersey  Slate  Reform  School  for  Juve- 
nile Offenders,  1868,  in  Legislative  Documents  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
1869,  Document  No.  30,  pp.  laaiff. 
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ment  of  the  family  system  so  that  not  more  than  25  boys  would 
have  to  be  grouped  together  in  any  family  organization.* 

By  1879  the  population  of  the  Reform  School  had  so  increased 
that  the  average  number  confined  during  the  year  was  270. 
Since  the  school  had  been  opened,  947  had  been  committed,  and 
677  discharged  or  released.  During  that  year  the  total  receipts 
from  the  industries  were  $17,000,  while  the  total  expenses  were 
$43,000,  thus  leaving  the  net  expenses  of  the  school  $26,000. 

In  1880  a  controversy  between  two  competitors  for  the  labor 
of  the  boys  in  the  institution  at  Jamesburg  and  the  trustees  re- 
vealed a  scandalous  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  leasing  the  labor 
of  the  inmates  to  contractors.  However,  nothing  was  done  at 
the  time  to  eliminate  the  evil.* 

A  more  general  investigation  of  the  management  of  the  in- 
stitution  was  conducted  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  legislature 
in  1886,  which  showed  very  clearly  that  the  Reform  School 
had  drifted  into  a  mechanically  conducted  institution,  which  in 
no  way  approximated  the  substitute  for  home  and  family  life 
that  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  founders  of  the  institution.  The 
recommendations  of  the  committee  doubtless  had  some  temporary 
influence  in  bettering  the  management  of  the  school,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  investigation  of  1886  uncovered  what 
has  always  been  the  weakest  spot  in  the  administration  of  the 
institution  at  Jamesburg,  in  common  with  most  schools  of  its 
kind.' 

These  investigations  of  1880  and  1886  disclosed  the  chief 
difficulties  encoimtered  by  the  institution  throughout  its  his- 
tory, namely,  to  provide  labor  for  the  inmates  which  shall  at 
the  same  time  be  productive  and  educational  and  to  avoid  a 
mechanical  and  repressive  routine  in  discipline  and  administra- 
tion. It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  success  of  the  institution  in 
solving  these  major  problems  has  ever  been  more  than  modest, 

'  Report  cited,  in  Legislative  Documents  of  the  Slate  of  New  Jersey,  1876, 
Document  No.  17- 

'  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  i88c^  Document  No.  37,  in 
Legislative  Documents  for  1880. 

'Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  State  Reform  School,  1886,  Document 
No.  42  in  Legislative  Documents  for  1886.     See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp. 
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though  the  responsibility  has  probably  been  due  as  much  to  the 
lack  of  funds  as  to  the  absence  of  vision  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agement.^ 

In  describing  the  general  nature  of  the  development  of  the 
institution  at  Jamesburg  it  is  not  necessary  to  deal  specifically 
with  the  various  phases  of  its  growth  which  will  be  covered  more 
thoroughly  in  an  account  of  its  legal,  industrial  and  administra- 
tive history.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that  it  has  tended  tck  drift 
along  in  a  mechanical  and  routine  manner,  providing  a  much 
better  place  for  the  reception  of  juvenile  offenders  than  the 
demoralizing  state  prison  and  cotmty  jails  to  which  they  were 
previously  sent,  but  never  attaining  anything  like  the  family 
type  of  organization  or  the  reformatory  influence  which  it  was 
supposed  to  bring  into  the  penal  and  correctional  system  of  New 
Jersey. 

II.  The  Legal  History  op  the  State  Home  for  Boys. 

The  State  Home  for  Boys  was  organized  by  the  act  of  April 
6,  1865,  which  provided  that  a  reform  school  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  reformation  of  delinquent  boys  between  eight 
and  sixteen  years  of  age.  A  board  of  control,  consisting 
of  the  governor,  the  chancellor,  and  the  chief  justice  of  the 
state,  were  to  appoint  six  trustees  who  were  to  have  immediate 
charge  of  the  institution.  These  trustes  were  to  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  two  should 
terminate  their  office  and  two  new  ones  be  appointed  each  year. 
The  trustees  were  given  the  authority  to  purchase  the  necessary 
land  and  erect  the  essential  buildings  for  the  reform  school  and 
make  rules  for  its  administration,  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  board  of  control.  The  main  purpose  of  the  institution  was 
set  forth  in  section  seven  of  this  act  as  follows : 

'  Mr.  W.  P.  Letchworth,  writing  in  18S3,  confirmed  the  general  impression 
of  the  situation  as  later  presented  by  the  comtnittee  of  1886.  He  remarked 
that  while  the  children  were  always  happy,  they  were  especially  happy  to 
leave  at  the  expiration  of  their  commitment!  Industrial  Training  of  Chil- 
dren in  Houses  of  Refuge,  Albany,  1883,  p.  23. 
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"They  (the  trustees)  shall  cause  the  boys  under  their  charge  to  be  in- 
structed in  piety  and  morality,  and  in  such  branches  of  useful  knowledge 
as  are  adapted  to  their  age  and  capacity,  and  in  some  regular  course  of  labor, 
either  mechanical,  manufacturing,  agricultural  or  a  combination  of  these  as 
is  best  suited  to  their  age,  strength,  disposition,  and  capacity,  and  in  such 
other  arts  and  trades  as  may  seem  best  adapted  to  secure  the  reformation, 
amendment  and  future  benefit  of  the  boys." 

The  trustees  of  the  school  were  further  empowered  to  ap- 
prentice or  indenture  inmates  until  they  became  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  making  proper  stipulation  for  the  education  of  those  so 
bound  out.  One  of  the  trustees  was  to  visit  the  institution  semi- 
monthly and  to  make  reports,  and  an  annual  report  was  to  be 
prepared  by  them  on  the  condition  of  the  institution.  The  chief 
executive  officer,  or  superintendent,  of  the  institution  and  neces- 
sary subordinate  officers,  in  addition  to  the  superintendent,  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  trustees.  Those  committed  to  the  Reform 
School  were  to  be  kept  there  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  im- 
less  otherwise  legally  discharged.^ 

This  act  was  supplemented  by  the  act  of  April  13,  1867.  By 
this  law  magistrates  were  given  the  authority  to  use  their  dis- 
cretion in  committing  to  the  Reform  School  boys  under  sixteen 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  any  crime  except  murder  and  man- 
slaughter. If  a  boy  should  prove  incorrigible  the  superintendent 
was  empowered  to  return  him  to  the  jail  from  whence  he  had 
been  transferred.  Provision  was  also  made  for  committing  to 
the  school  habitually  vagrant,  disorderly  or  incorrigible  boys 
upon  the  complaint  of  their  parents  or  guardians.* 

An  act  of  April  2,  1868,  provided  for  the  personal  liability 
of  each  boy  committed,  or  of  his  parents  or  guardians,  for  his 
maintenance  while  in  the  Reform  School,  unless  the  trustees  re- 
mitted this  liability.' 

A  law  of  March  27,  1872,  provided  that  upon  complaint  of 
any  citizen,  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  might  at  his  discre- 

^Actt  of  the  8pth  Legislature,  1865,  Pp.  886-893. 

'  General  StaMes  of  New  Jersey,  1895,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  2722-2724. 

'Ibid.,  2724. 
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tion  transfer  to  the  Reform  School  any  boy  under  sixteen  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  the  county  jail  or  the  state  prison,^ 

An  act  of  March  6,  1877,  authorized  the  majority  of  the 
board  of  trustees  to  release  unfit  inmates  of  the  Reform  School 
when  their  permanent  interest  as  well  as  the  good  of  the  in- 
stitution seemed  to  demand  such  release.' 

By  a  law  of  May  23,  1890,  it  was  provided  that  while  the 
boys  should  be  normally  retained  in  the  institution  until  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  the  trustees  might  release  as  a  reward  for 
good  conduct  any  inmate  who  had  served  three  years  in  the  in- 
stitution.' 

By  an  act  of  May  25,  1894,  the  appointment  of  the  trustees 
of  the  State  Reform  School  at  Jamesburg  was  taken  from  the 
governor,  the  chancellor  and  the  chief  justice  of  the  state  and 
given  to  the  governor,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  senate.  The 
term  of  office  and  the  number  of  the  trustees  were  not  changed, 
but  it  was  provided  that  the  board  of  trustees  should  be  bi-par- 
tisan, not  more  than  three  being  allowed  to  belong  to  the  same 
political  party.^ 

The  present  legal  basis  for  the  administration  of  the  State 
Reform  School  for  boys  at  Jamesburg  was  provided  by  the  act 
of  March  22,  1900,  which  collected,  condensed,  and  organized 
the  previous  existing  legislation  on  this  subject.  The  name  was 
changed  from  "The  State  Reform  School  for  Juvenile  Offend- 
ers" to  "The  State  Home  for  Boys."  The  general  control 
of  the  institution  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  six 
trustees,  appointed  according  to  the  same  provisions  as  those 
of  the  law  of  May  25,  1894,  namely,  for  three  years  by  the  gov- 
ernor, with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  The  superintendent  and 
other  subordinate  officers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  trustees, 
and  were  to  have  the  immediate  control  of  the  institution.  Boys 
between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age  were  to  be  committed  at 

"Ibid,  2736. 
'Ibid,  2727. 
'Ibid.,  2725. 
'Itnd.,  2726 
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the  discretion  of  the  court,  if  convicted  of  any  crime  except 
murder  or  manslaughter,  or  upon  the  complaint  of  parents  or 
guardians.  In  general,  inmates  were  to  be  discharged  or  paroled 
by  the  trustees  whenever  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  the 
state,  as  interpreted  by  the  trustees,  so  demanded.  The  trus- 
tees were  also  given  the  power  at  any  time  to  release  unsatisfac- 
tory or  unfit  inmates.  Unless  discharged  or  paroled,  all  in- 
mates were  to  be  retained  until  they  were  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Parents  or  guardians,  if  financially  able,  might  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  expenses  of  maintenance.^ 

III.  The  Chief  Phases  of  the  Industrial  History  of  the 
State  Home  for  Boys. 

For  about  a  decade  after  the  foundation  of  the  State  Reform 
School  for  Juvenile  Offenders,  the  chief  industry  carried  on  at 
the  institution  was  agriculture.  The  school  had  been  located  on 
a  large  farm  of  490  acres,  and  the  farming  operations  served  to 
employ  about  all  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  inmates  in 
the  earlier  years.' 

But  though  the  institution  originated  as  primarily  an  agri- 
cultural institution,  additional  industries  were  soon  introduced. 
The  -first  important  industry  added  was  that  of  brick  and  tile- 
making.  By  1879  the  boys  at  the  school  were  making  annually 
150,000  bricks  and  25,000  tiles.' 

The  first  provision  for  inside  mechanical  industry  at  the  school 
came  with  the  offer,  in  1875,  of  Downs  and  Finch,  a  shirt-mak- 
ing firm,  to  lease  the  labor  of  a  large  number  of  boys  for  the 
making  and  laundrying  of  shirts,  if  adequate  shop  room  would 
be  provided  by  the  school  authorities.  Accordingly,  an  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000  was  secured  for  a  shop  in  1876.*    However, 

'Aelt  of  the  iJ4tk  Legislature,  1900,  pp.  176-189;  Compiled  Statutes  of 
New  Jersey,  igii,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  4880-4887. 

'Second  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Stale  Reform  School  for 
Juvenile  Offenders,  1866,  in  Legislative  Documents,  1867,  pp.  414-15. 

'Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Reform  School  for 
Juvenile  Offenders,  1879,  pp.  7-8,  20. 

'Acts  of  the  tooth  Legislature,  1876,  pp.  23-4. 
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Downs  and  Finch  never  secured  any  extensive  service  from  the 
new  shops,  as  ,wiU  appear  from  the  following  account  of  the 
notable  controversy  between  them  and  the  trustees. 

In  1880  occurred  the  first  public  investigation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  institution.  On  January  27th  of  that  year  Messrs.  Downs 
and  Finch  presented  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  in  which  they 
complained  of  unfair  and  dishonest  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Reform  School.  These  gentlemen  stated 
that  in  1875  they  had  begun  to  contract  for  the  labor  of  the  boys 
in  the  Reform  School  at  ironing  shirts.  In  1877  they  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  trustees  to  employ  the  labor  of  more  boys 
in  the  manufacture  of  shirts,  and,  accordingly,  installed  $2,000 
worth  of  shirt-making  machines  in  the  shops  of  the  Reform 
School.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  alleged,  the  trustees  made  a 
secret  and  covert  contract  with  Rothschild  and  Gutman,  a  New 
York  shirt-making  firm,  for  the  use  of  the  labor  of  the  boys  in 
making  shirts.  Downs  and  Finch  were  then  brusquely  ordered  to 
remove  their  machines  from  the  school  shops,  which  they  did  at 
a  loss  of  $1,500.  The  ironing  contract  between  Downs  and  Finch 
and  the  Reform  School  was  continued,  but  very  soon  the  school 
began  to  iron  shirts  for  Rothschild  and  Gutman  and  to  neglect 
the  work  sent  by  Downs  and  Finch.  As  a  result,  it  was  asserted 
by  the  latter  firm  that  they  lost  over  $10,000  in  cancelled  orders. 
Downs  and  Finch  stated  that  they  had  never  been  able  to  get 
any  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  trustees  in  regard  to  why 
they  had  taken  such  action,  and  insinuated  that  Rothschild  and 
Gutman  had  made  it  "worth  while"  to  the  trustees  to  give  them 
preference.^ 

A  committee  of  the  legislature  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  charges  contained  in  the  memorial.  A  mass  of  testimony 
was  taken,'  and  from  this  testimony  the  committee  submitted 
the  following  report : 

'  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  on  the  Reform  School 
for  Boys,  Concerning  the  Financial  and  Industrial  Management  of  the  taid 
Institittion,  Document  No.  37  in  Legislative  Documents,  1880,  pp.  19-^1. 

'Ibid.;   about  175  pages  of  testimony  were  taken. 
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"After  duly  hearing  counsel  and  wei^ng  the  evidence  submitted,  your 
Committee,  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  statements  in  the  said 
memorial  which  reflect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  are  not  sustained. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  trustees  have  acted  honoTably,  and  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote ttie  welfare  of  the  youth  conunitted  to  their  care."  * 

A  perusal  of  the  evidence  leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  exonera- 
tion was  not  as  complete  as  the  committee  stated,  and  ]>owns 
and  Finch  hardly  seem  to  have  received  entirely  fair  treatment, 
though  there  is  little  probability  that  the  trustees  indulged  in 
anything  more  than  arbitrariness.  But  whether  Etowns  and  Finch 
or  Rothschild  and  Gutman  were  legally  entitled  to  the  labor  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Reform  School,  it  is  readily  apparent  that 
the  trustees  were  morally  wrong  in  either  case,  as  the  labor  of 
the  boys  should  never  have  been  contracted  for  by  any  firm. 

But  regardless  of  the  moral  phases  of  the  whole  controversy 
and  of  the  particular  firm  which  was  legally  entitled  to  the  labor 
of  the  boys,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  venture  was  a  financial 
success  for  the  school  and  the  making  of  shirts  soon  became  its 
most  profitable  industry.  By  1879  the  leasing  of  labor  made 
possible  by  the  new  shop  had  produced  a  revenue  of  over  $33,000 
and  in  1879  alone  brought  in  an  income  of  $12,883.26.' 

The  industrial  development  of  the  institution  proceeded  with- 
out any  particularly  noteworthy  innovations  down  to  the  close 
of  the  century. 

The  industrial  condition  of  the  institution  at  that  time,  to- 
gether with  the  then  existing  instruction  in  useful  trades,  is 
amply  summarized  in  the  following  selection  from  the  report  of 
the  superintendent  for  the  year  1900: 

"Some  idea  of  the  industries  of  the  institution  may  be  formed  from  the 
following : 

"The  school  farm  contains  490  acres.  After  deducting  for  the  campus 
and  grounds  occupied  by  the  buildings  and  woodland,  we  have  about  400 
acres  for  cultivation.  For  five  years  past  we  have  worked  a  farm  of  about 
160  acres  belonging  to  Richard  Conover.    We  have  employed  no  extra  labor 

'  Ibid,  p.  4. 

*  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Reform  School  for 
Juvenile  Offenders,  1879,  p.  20. 
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to  conduct  this.  Besides  this,  a  portion  of  each  year  about  fifteen  able-bodied 
boys  worked  in  the  brickyard,  the  results  of  which  will  be  shown  in  the 
table  relating  to  the  brickyard. 

"In  the  trades  the  boys  have  been  instructed  as  follows ; 

"In  sloyd,  121  boys  have  received  instruction  during  the  year,  ag  completed 
the  work,  and  49  more  have  completed  it.  In  the  carpenter  shop  126  have 
recuved  instruction  during  the  year,  2  having  been  in  the  shop  the  whole 
year.    There  are  6  now  employed 

"In  the  mason  department  9  have  received  instruction  during  the  year, 
a  during  the  whole  year,  and  8  are  now  employed  In  the  blacksmith  shop 
there  were  4  received  instruction  during  the  year;  2  are  now  employed. 

"In  the  paint  shop  one  boy  has  been  under  instruction  for  2  years,  1  for 
I  year,  and  i  tor  9  months.    There  are  now  3  in  the  department 

"In  the  shoemaidng  department  13  have  been  under  instruction  during  the 
year  and  an  average  of  19  have  been  employed. 

"In  the  bakery  4  have  received  instruction  during  the  year;  2  are  now 
employed. 

"In  the  printing  office  2  have  been  under  instruction  for  a  year  or  over; 
total  of  6  during  the  year. 

"In  the  entire  department  4  have  received  instruction  in  electric  wiring, 
4  in  firing  the  boilers,  8  in  running  the  engines,  5  in  steam-fitting,  and  2  in 
caring  for  cold-storage  machinery. 

"In  band  music,  63  have  been  under  instruction  during  the  year,  7  for  one 
year,  10  for  six  months.  In  the  drum  corps  14  have  received  instnictioiL 
The  malting  of  clothes,  and  the  sewing  for  the  institution,  besides  the  domes- 
tic work,  is  done  by  the  boys  under  a  head  in  each  department. 

"An  average  of  about  85  boys  are  employed  a  portion  of  their  time  in 
brush-making.  From  this  number  boys  are  taken  for  lessons  in  sloyd  work. 
With  the  separation  of  some  of  the  larger  boys  whom  we  are  obliged  to 
excuse  from  school  during  the  summer,  all  of  these  attend  school  three  and 
one-half  hours  a  day.    Our  schools  are  in  session  fif^  weeks  in  a  year." ' 

The  system  of  contracting  for  the  labor  of  the  boys  had  de- 
clined somewhat  by  the  close  of  the  century,  but  as  late  as  1908 
the  Commission  on  Dependency  and  Crime  found  that  it  was 
still  employed  on  a  considerable  scale  and  they  recommended  its 
abolition.^    This  was  achieved  by  the  law  of  June  7,  1911, 

The  present  industrial  situation  at  the  State  Home  for  Boys 
is  described  in  detail  in  the  last  annual  report.  The  summary 
of  the  industrial  organization  in  1916,  which  is  given  below, 
presents  the  picture  of  an  economic  organization  which  is  far 

'  The  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Home  for  Boys, 
iQOOi  Document  No.  37.  Legislative  Documents  for  1900,  Vol.  IV. 
'Report  of  the  Dependency  and  Crimes  Commission,  190S,  p.  19. 
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removed  from  the  simple  agricultural  establishment  of  1867, 
but  which  has  as  yet  made  little  progress  towards  furnishing 
an  adequate  industrial  training  for  the  boys  committed  to  the 
institution : 

"Industries. — The  several  industrial  departments  are  maintained  for  die 
express  instruction  of  the  inmates.  As  they  grow  efficient  they  do  much  in 
maldng  and  repairing  articles  for  the  use  in  the  Home. 

"The  class  in  carpentry,  in  which  there  are  seven  boys,  make  such  pieces 
of  furniture  as  are  needed  in  the  dining-room  and  cottages,  also  make  the 
necessary  repairs  in  and  about  the  building,  and  assist  in  the  erection  of  any 
new  work  or  buildings  we  may  be  putting  up  or  remodeling. 

"The  class  in  masonry,  bricklaying  and  concreting,  composed  of  twelve 
boys,  lay  the  concrete  walks,  make  concrete  blocks,  and  make  necessary  re- 
pairs in  buildings  to  the  walls  and  assist  in  bricklaying  and  plastering. 

"Six  boys  compose  the  class  in  blacksmithing.  They  not  only  shoe  the 
horses  and  mules,  thirty-five  in  number,  but  also  keep  the  farm  utensils  and 
vehicles  in  repair.  The  scroll  and  other  iron  work  embellishing  the  arch  at 
the  entrance  to  the  institution  grounds  was  made  by  them. 

"The  class  in  sloyd  is  composed  of  eleven  boys,  who  keep  in  repair  pieces 
of  furniture  for  use  in  the  departments  of  the  institution. 

"The  printing  class  of  twelve  boys  publish  our  weekly  paper.  The  Advance, 
and  do  the  necessary  job  printing  for  the  institution. 

"The  class  in  plumbing  and  tinsmithinR  composed  of  seven  boys,  are  use- 
ful in  making  necessary  repairs  in  plumbing,  and  in  the  making  of  tinware 
for  the  dining-rooms  and  kitchens,  and  in  the  installation  of  plumbing,  etc. 

"The  class  in  painting  composed  of  nine  boys,  not  only  paint  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  the  buildings — omitting  the  roofs,  which  are  not  considered 
safe  woric — but  also  do  the  decorating  and  paper  hanging,  and  are  taught 
freehand  drawing,  lettering  and  sign  painting.  They  paint  all  our  carriages 
and  other  vehicles,  including  farm  machinery, 

"In  the  tailoring  and  sewing  class  sixty-Gve  boys  are  employed  making  the 
clothing  worn  by  the  boys  and  sewing  the  household  linen  such  as  sheets, 
towels  and  other  necessary  articles  in  use  in  the  Home. 

"The  shoes  worn  by  boys  in  the  Home  are  made  by  the  twenty-five  boys 
who  work  in  the  shoe  shop,  and  the  cobbling  is  also  done  by  them.  The 
suspenders  worn  by  the  boys  are  made  by  them,  as  is  also  the  harness  for 
the  horses  and  mules. 

"Ei^teen  boys  compose  a  class  who  do  the  laundering  for  the  institution, 
including  that  of  the  ofiicers  and  teachers. 

"In  housework  115  boys  are  engaged.  They  are  chiefly  small  boys.  There 
are  twelve  cottages  with  two  groups  in  each,  one  group  working  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  They  not  only  do  the  housework,  but  also 
do  the  mending  of  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  boys  and  of  the  household 
linen  and  bedding  in  the  cott^^s. 
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"In  the  bakery  there  are  seven  boys  employed  Under  the  direction  of 
the  baker  they  do  the  baking  for  the  institution;  not  only  the  bread,  but 
also  the  pastry,  cakes,  etc. 

"Id  the  class  in  cooking,  not  only  the  boy's  kitchen,  but  also  in  the  officers' 
kitchen,  where  the  cooking  is  done  for  the  teachers  and  employees,  thirteen 
boys  are  engaged,  under  the  instruction  of  the  matron.  Twenty-eight  boys 
are  engaged  in  dining-room  work  and  waiting  on  tables. 

"The  class  of  eleven  engaged  in  the  power  house  do  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  firing  of  boilers,  keep  the  power  house  clean,  and,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chief  engineer,  assist  in  all  the  necessary  electrical  work  and 
the  installing  of  steam  and  water  pipes. 

"In  each  cottage  there  are  one  or  more  boys  who  do  the  barbering,  hair 
cutting  and  shaving. 

"In  the  class  of  floriculture  the  boys,  nine  in  number,  have  an  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  the  growing  of  plants  and  flowers  and  the  care  of 
trees,  lawns,  greenhouses  and  flower  beds. 

"There  are  two  boys  in  the  class  in  poultry  raising.  There  are  incubators 
in  this  department,  and  the  class  take  part  in  all  the  work  done  in  the  plant 

"In  agriculture  and  trucking^  the  class  of  thirty-two  boys  do  the  plowing 
and  cultivation  of  the  crops.  They  also  do  the  work  necessary  to  produce 
the  vegetables  consumed  in  the  institution.  They  prune  and  spray  the  trees 
and  small  fruits,  drive  the  teams  in  the  hauling  of  coal  and  supplies  from 
the  railroad  station,  and  do  all  the  necessary  work  upon  the  farm, 

"The  class  in  dairy  work  and  caring  for  the  stock  is  composed  of  fourteen 
boys,  who  do  the  milking,  keep  the  herd  of  Guernsey  cows  clean,  washin;^ 
currying  and  rubbing  them,  and  keep  the  bams,  pig  pens  and  the  premises 
clean. 

"Seven  boys  compose  a  class  who  are  engaged  in  storeroom  work,  who, 
under  the  direction  of  the  storekeeper,  weigh  out  the  supplies  and  deliver 
them  to  the  various  departments ;  also  keep  the  storeroom  clean  and  in  order. 

"The  band  is  composed  of  forty-seven  boys.  A  certain  number  compose 
the  band  which  furnishes  the  music  daily,  at  entertainments  and  at  other 
ttmes  when  called  upon.  The  others  practice  preparatory  to  taking  up  the 
places  of  those  in  the  regular  band  leaving  the  institution.  AH  are  under 
instruction  daily."' 

Though  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  was  made  for  a  trade 
school  in  1913,  it  is  readily  apparent  from  the  above  account 
of  the  employment  of  the  400  boys  tmiformly  employed  out  of 
the  average  of  573  inmates  for  the  year,  that  there  is  little  real 
manual  and  industrial  training  provided  for,  beyond  what  is 
incidental  to  carrying  on  the  general  activities  involved  in  the 
maintenance  and  administration  of  the  institution.     In  part, 

*  The  Fifty-second  Annuai  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Slate  Home  for 
Boys,  1916,  pp.  1&-12. 
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any  thorough  industrial  training  is  rendered  impossible  by  the 
practice  of  paroling  or  indenturing  the  boys  after  about  a  year 
in  the  institution,  if  their  conduct  justifies  such  action.  Again, 
the  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  and  administration  of 
the  institution  are  so  scanty  that  all  the  boys  must  be  kept  at 
work  in  the  necessary  activities  of  the  school,  and  neither  time 
nor  money  and  equipment  are  available  to  allow  the  installation 
of  a  systematic  course  of  industrial  training.  Thus,  the  indus- 
trial training,  which  probably  should  be  most  emphasized  in 
such  an  institution,  falls  far  below  the  level  of  efficiency  that 
is  attained  in  the  graded  school  at  the  institution. 

IV.  General  Survey  of  the  Development  of  the  Manage- 
ment, Administration,  and  Physical  Equipment 
OF  THE  State  Home  for  Boys. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the  institution  was  definitely 
planned  and  erected  on  the  "cottage"  or  "family"  plan  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  congregate  "house  of  refuge"  system  of  management, 
which  had  been  proposed  in  1850-52.^  It  was  also  the  plan 
to  stimulate  efforts  at  reformation  and  good  conduct  by  a  sys- 
tem of  grades  and  credits.^  How  far  this  original  attempt  to 
establish  a  flexible  domestic  system  of  management  failed,  when 
the  population  and  the  problems  of  administration  began  to  in- 
crease, is  revealed  by  the  report  of  the  Investigating  Committee 
of  1886,  which  conducted  the  first  thorough  investigation  of  the 
management  of  the  institution.  This  report  is  especially  interest- 
ing as  revealing  the  condition  of  the  management  after  about 
twenty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  school. 

The  committee  found  that  the  management  of  the  Reform 
School  had  drifted  into  a  mechanical  routine  institution,  and  at 
that  time  made  little  approach  to  offering  a  substitute  for  a  home 
for  delinquent  boys.    The  committee  stated  that  the  life  of  the 

'  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Reform  of  Juvenile  Offenders,  in 
Legislative  Documents  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1865,  Document  No. 
13.  P-  10. 

'Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Reform  School  for 
Juvenile  Offenders,  1868,  in  Legislative  Documents,  1869,  pp.  izaif. 
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boys  at  the  Reform  School  was  "hard,  routine,  and  monotonous," 
and  that  there  was  no  adequate  provision  for  any  approach  to 
home  hfe  or  for  means  of  effecting  individual  reformation.  In 
short,  the  school  had  become  an  "institution"  pure  and  simple.' 

The  committee  submitted  its  recommendations  in  which  the 
emphasis  was  put  upon  measures  needed  to  effect  an  improvement 
and,  if  possible,  a  reformation  of  the  boys  sent  to  Jamesburg. 
Specifically,  it  was  urged  that  more  opportimities  be  provided  for 
play;  that  the  educational  facilities  be  greatly  extended,  and 
diat  there  be  more  thorough  industrial  and  moral  training  so 
that  the  boys  discharged  would  both  desire  to  live  better  lives, 
and  would  be  prepared  to  do  so.' 

That  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  may  have  had 
some  effect  Is  apparent  from  the  message  of  Governor  Green  in 
1888,  in  which  he  warmly  commended  the  excellence  of  the  new 
methods  of  management  of  the  institution.' 

This  investigation  of  1886  is  mainly  significant  as  illustrating 
the  chief  defect  of  the  institution  during  its  whole  history  down 
to  the  present  day,  namely,  the  almost  inevitable  tendency  to 
drop  back  into  the  rut  of  monotonous  routine  and  mechanical 
administration,  which,  next  to  a  life  of  crime,  constitute  about 
the  worst  surroimdings  to  which  children  can  be  consigned. 

The  next  important  investigation  of  the  institution,  that  of 
1902,  centered  about  the  financial  operation  of  the  institution 
rather  than  around  the  disciplinary  aspects  of  its  management. 
This  investigation  was  precipitated  by  J.  M.  Mortimer,  the  book- 
keeper of  the  institution,  who  absconded  with  $4,000  of  the 
funds  of  the  Home.  About  $3,000  of  this  amount,  which  was 
unlawfully  appropriated  by  Mortimer,  was  a  fund  which  had 
been  collected  by  the  superintendent,  Ira.Otterson,  from  those 
who  had  taken  indentured  children  from  the  institution,  and 
had  been  held  in  trust  by  him  without  having  ever  been  entered 

^Report  of  Ihe  Committee  of  the  Smote  and  the  Assembly  on  the  Stale 
Reform  School  at  Jamesburg,  1886,  Document  No.  42,  in  Legislative  Docu- 
ments for  1886,  Vol.  Ill,  passim.    See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  588-92. 

•IWd 

'Annttal  Message  of  the  Governor,  1888,  pp.  21-3. 
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on  the  books  of  the  institution.'  The  remaining  amount  was 
obtained  by  duplicating  vouchers.  While  Mr.  Otterson  was 
exonerated  from  any  charge  of  intentional  dishonesty,  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  his  careless  methods  of  keeping  the  ac- 
counts had  made  possible  the  defalcation.  He  was  asked  to 
resign,  and  a  new  and  more  scientific  method  of  accounting  was 
adopted.' 

There  is  little  evidence  that  the  system  of  discipline  and 
management  at  the  State  Home  for  Boys  at  Jamesburg  has  es- 
caped to  any  great  extent  from  the  monotonous  routine  which 
the  committee  of  1886  discovered  was  in  existence  thirty  years 
ago.  The  following  schedule  from  a  recent  report  gives  the  daily 
routine  at  the  institution  from  April  ist  to  October  ist.  Prom 
October  to  April  the  boys  rise  a  half-hour  later  and  retire  a 
half-hour  earlier :  ' 

DAILY  BOUTINE  FKOU  APBIL  I  TO  OCTOBER  I. 

Rise  S  :45  A- 

Breakfast  ._. 6 130  a. 

Detail  for  work 7  rjo  A. 

School  call 7:45  A. 

Recess  9:15  a. 

Recall    9-3P  a. 

School,*shops  and  all  work  closes 11  :oo  a. 

Dinner U  :4S  A. 

Detail  for  work  13:45  P. 

School  call  I  :oo  P. 

Recess  2;i5  p. 

Recall 2 :30  P. 

School,  shops  and  all  work  closes  4  :oo  p. 

Drill,  or  singing  exercise 4:30  P. 

Supper  6:00  P. 

Devotions  7 :30  P. 

Boys  retire 7:45  P. 

While  the  "family"  system  is  carried  out  roughly  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  boys  among  the  twelve  cottages  of  the  institu- 

^  Supplemental  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  Jersey  Home  for  Boys, 
190%  in  the  Annual  Report  for  igaa,  pp.  7-8;  Document  No.  42  in  Legistativt 
Documents,  1902.  Vol.  IV. 

'  Ibid. 

'  The  Forty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Home  for  Boys,  1913,  p. 
39.    The  routine  remains  unchanged  at  the  present  time. 
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tion,  there  is  no  ^proximation  to  real  family  life,  chiefly  because 
trained,  competent,  and  enthusiastic  house-masters  are  not  pro- 
vided. The  state  has  adopted  the  crude  expedient  of  putting 
tfie  boys  in  the  cottages  under  the  control  of  the  various 
mechanics  at  the  institution,  who  are  at  nig^t  transformed  into 
house-masters  or  "leaders  of  the  family."  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  wide  gap  often  exists  between  the  qualifications  of 
a  competent  blacksmith,  carpenter,  mason,  or  shoemaker,  and 
those  of  a  trained  house-master,  who  is  fitted  to  organize  and 
direct  all  the  social  life  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  boys. 

As  far  as  academic  instruction  is  concerned,  the  educational 
facilities  at  the  school  will  rank  well  with  those  which  would  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  boys  if  they  were  at  liberty  and  free  to 
attend  the  public  schools  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  state. 
As  was  pointed  out  above  in  dealing  with  the  industrial  phases 
of  the  history  of  the  school,  there  is  almost  a  total  absence  of 
any  provision  for  adequate  industrial  training,  beyond  participa- 
tion in  those  activities  which  are  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the 
ordinary  routine  of  maintenance,  in  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing pursuits,  and  in  domestic  services.  Adequate  buildings 
have  been  supplied  for  a  trade  school,  but  equipment,  stock,  and 
instruction  have  never  been  systematically  provided.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  any  systematic  system  of  industrial  training 
would  be  possible,  if  adequate  facilities  were  provided,  as  long 
as  the  general  policy  is  pursued  of  paroling  boys  after  having 
been  at  the  institution  for  about  one  year. 

The  system  of  grades  and  credits,  which  was  early  introduced, 
is  followed  today  under  what  is  known  as  the  "badge"  system — 
a  badge  representing  one  month  of  perfect  deportment.  The 
earning  of  at  least  eight  badges  is  made  the  basis  for  the 
determination  of  the  fitness  of  the  boys  for  indenture  or  parole. 
A  rather  mild  system  of  deprivation  is  adopted,  as  the  reverse 
of  the  merit  or  badge  system,  in  promoting  good  discipline, 
though  corporal  punishment  is  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases  of 
incorrigibilty.  In  general,  a  tendency  towards  mechanical  ad- 
ministration and  routine,  with  an  absence  of  proper  industrial 
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training  and  of  real  social  and  family  life,  rather  than  cruel 
treatment,  has  been  the  chief  defect  in  the  management  of  the 
State  Home  for  Boys.  The  generally  unsympathetic  attitude  of 
the  management  in  the  past  is  reflected  in  the  harsh  rules  as  to 
unnecessary  silence,  and  in  the  general  failure  to  provide  for  an 
adequate  organization  of  the  social  life  of  the  boys. 

The  physical  equipment  of  the  institution  is  relatively  ade- 
quate, the  main  defect  being  a  constant  lack  of  funds  to  carry  on 
the  necessary  repairs.  In  an  architectural  sense  the  State  Home 
for  Boys  has  grown  from  the  original  building  erected  in  1886, 
now  used  as  an  administration  building  and  capable  of  housing 
fifty  boys,  to  an  institution  comprising  nine  cottages,  three  of 
which  are  double,  an  administration  building,  an  excellent  chapel, 
an  adequate  infirmary,  an  imposing  new  school  building,  and  ade- 
quate shops,  including  one  large  building  originally  designed  as  a 
trade  school.  An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Legislature  in 
1917  for  an  assembly  hall  and  gymnasium,  which  should  satisfy 
all  the  immediate  architectural  needs  of  the  institution.  The  total 
valuation  of  the  physical  equipment  of  the  institution  is  rated 
as  $510,637.* 

As  to  the  future  of  the  State  Home  for  Boys  it  seems  that 
the  institution,  itself  one  of  the  first  products  of  that  principle  of 
scientific  differentiation  in  the  treatment  of  the  delinquent  and 
the  defective,  which  has  been  the  basic  fact  in  all  progress  in 
correctional  and  reformatory  institutions  and  upon  which  all 
hope  for  further  progress  must  be  founded,  is  now  faced  with 
the  problem  of  further  differentiation  within  itself.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  institution  was  originally  founded, 
and  doubtless  should  continue  as  one  designed  to  deal  with 
those  delinquent  minors  who  cannot  be  successfully  and  properly 
dealt  with  by  non-institutional  methods,  or  in  truancy  schools 
or  parental  homes,  and  yet  are  not  sufficiently  incorrigible  or 
old  enough  to  be  treated  in  the  reformatory,  or  so  mentally  ab- 
normal as  to  be  most  fitly  transferred  to  one  of  the  institutions 

*  The  Pifty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Slate  Home  for  Boys,  1916,  pp. 
7,  11-12.    See  ground  plan  of  the  institution  and  its  growth  opposite  page  240. 
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provided  for  the  treatment  of  the  psychopathic  classes.  Hence, 
it  is  apparent  that  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  class  most 
properly  dealt  with  in  this  institution  should  be  transferred  else- 
where, in  order  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  may  be  more  effec- 
tively handled,  and,  on  the  other,  that  they  will  not  interfere 
with  the  properly  specialized  treatment  of  those  for  whom  the 
State  Home  for  Boys  is  most  appropriately  designed.  This 
necessary  improvement  would  require  the  transfer  of  the  older 
and  more  incorrigible  inmates  to  the  state  reformatory  at  Rah- 
way,  and  the  application  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  pro- 
bation, truancy  and  parental  schools  to  those  whose  record 
as  to  conduct  and  intelligence  gives  hope  that  they  may  be 
speedily  reformed  and  returned  to  society  as  normal  and  law- 
abiding  individuals.  It  would  further  require  that  those  who 
were  revealed  by  the  highly  scientific  modem  tests  as  to  men- 
tality to  be  markedly  defective  should  be  removed  to  the  proper 
institutions  for  permanent  segregation  and  prevention  of  propa- 
gation. Of  course,  before  any  of  these  steps  can  be  taken,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  a  rigid  psychiatric  classification  of  the 
inmates,  something  which  is  totally  lacking  at  present.^ 

Some  of  the  short-comings  of  the  institution  were  very  clearly 
pointed  out  in  the  Anniml  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Charities  Aid  and  Prison  Reform  Association  for  1914,  a  sec- 
tion from  which  is  worthy  of  quotation: 

"But  the  materia]  side  of  this  institution  is  not  all.  What  are  its  results 
in  training  and  developing  boys?    And  how  can  better  results  be  secured? 

"The  law  requires  this  institution  to  retain  control  over  all  boys  committed 
tmtil  each  reaches  his  majority  at  21  years  of  age.  Many  old  boys  of  criminal 
heart  and  vidous  experience  are  relumed  from  long  periods  of  parole  be- 
cause of  this  old  law  instead  of  beins  committed  elsewhere.  The  law  should 
be  changed  so  that  boys  of  16  or  upwards  cannot  enter  this  institution,  either 

'An  important  step  towards  the  development  of  an  adequate  system  of 
caring  for  juvenile  delinquents  outside  of  institutions  such  as  Jamesburg 
was  taken  by  the  law  of  March  14,  IQIC^  which  authorized  the  courts  to  com- 
mit juvenile  delinquents  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the  Slate  Board  of  Chil- 
drtWt  GvaTdians,  a  body  created  by  the  act  of  March  24,  1895.  See  Acts  of 
the  123rd  Legislature,  1899,  pp.  36*-4;  TIad.,  Z34th  Legislature,  igio,  pp.  28-^. 
17  P 
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from  the  courts  or  from  parole.  There  should  be  a  time  limit  for  all  paroled 
boys. 

"We  are  beginning  to  believe  that  It  is  an  injustice  to  brand  boys  with  a 
crimmal  record  so  that  they  are  prevented  in  after  life  from  securing  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  responsibility.  The  United  States  Navy  and  the  United 
States  Army  will  not  knowingly  accept  men  who  have  a  record  of  imprison- 
ment in  an  industrial  school  for  boys.  Civil  service  laws,  national,  state  and 
municipal,  exclude  them  upon  such  a  record,  and  this  exclusion  of  men  be- 
cause of  a  youthful  record  in  an  institution  makes  it  necessary  that  we  should 
be  most  cautious  about  committing  juveniles  to  state  reformatories.  The 
movement,  therefore,  for  special  schools  in  cities,  truancy  schools,  parental 
homes  and  the  like,  must  be  fostered  and  encouraged  Our  probation  work 
must  be  extended  and  improved.  Every  efFort  must  be  made  to  prevent  the 
commitment  of  boys  to  the  State  Home  at  Jamesbui^.  Many  boys  are  com- 
mitted to  Jamesburg  from  counties  in  this  state  simply  because  there  is  a 
lack  of  proper  probation  and  truancy  supervision  in  rural  communities  and 
the  smaller  cities  of  the  state.  The  population  could  be  reduced  materially 
if  the  same  probation  work  that  is  employed  in  Essex  and  Hudson  Coun^ 
were  employed  throughout  the  state.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
where  probation  work  is  well  done  the  commitments  to  Jamesburg  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  Finally,  the  enforcement  of  parental  responsibility  [^ 
legal  methods  must  be  insisted  upon.  When  parents  are  compelled  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  their  boys  at  the  state  institution  they  will  be  more  par- 
ticular in  preventing  the  commitment  of  their  children.  When  counties  are 
required  to  defray  the  cost  of  care  of  boys  committed  to  Jamesburg  more 
interest  will  be  taken  in  juvenile  court  and  probation  work. 

"Efforts  should  be  continually  made  to  make  this  institution  a  training 
school  of  a  high  type.  It  should  not  be  an  institution  for  old  boys  of  de- 
liberate criminal  minds  and  vicious  habits,  neither  should  it  be  a  convenient 
place  to  send  boys  who  lack  only  a  proper  home  environment  and  proper 
parental  control." ' 

That  the  institution  has  made  some  progress  in  the  direction 
in  which  its  proper  future  activities  lie  is  indicated  by  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  above  mentioned  organization  which  states : 

"Instead  of  a  prison  for  boys  committed  by  the  courts,  which  b  practically 
what  this  institution  was  originally,  and  what  it  has  been  in  practice  during 
past  years,  the  institution  has  become  imder  its  new  management  virtually 
a  training  school  for  boys  needing  vigorous  discipline."' 

What  remains  to  be  done  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  that  the 
institution  is  no  longer  hampered  by  the  presence  of  those  classes 

'  Report  cited,  pp.  23-4. 

'Annual  Report  of  tke  New  Jersey  State  Charities  Aid  and  Prison  Reform 
Association,  1916^  p.  35- 
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of  inmates  who  cannot  be  properly  dealt  with  in  such  an  institu- 
tion and  who  greatly  hinder  the  adequate  provision  for  those 
who  properly  belong  therein.  In  the  second  place,  the  discipline 
and  routine  must  be  so  modified  that  Jamesburg  will  no  longer 
be  merely  an  excellent  "institution,"  but  will  approximate  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  it  does  now  the  home  or  family  care 
of  which  its  inmates  have  been  deprived.  It  is  in  this  psycho- 
logical aspect  that  the  school  at  Jamesburg  has  failed,  rather 
than  in  provision  for  the  material  needs  of  the  boys.  The  recent 
appointment  of  Superintendent  Charles  H.  E<lmond,  a  man  of 
long  training  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  juvenile  deliU' 
quency,  may  go  far  towards  introducing  a  new  order  of  things 
at  the  State  Home  for  Boys. 

Attention  may  now  be  turned  to  a  brief  consideration  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  corresponding  institution 
for  the  care  of  delinquent  minors  of  the  female  sex — the  State 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Trenton,  changed  in  name  by  the 
law  of  1900  to  the  State  Home  for  Girls. 
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CHAPTER  Vm 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  STATE  HOME  FOR 
GIRLS  AT  TRENTON. 

I.  Outline  of  the  Development  of  the  Institution. 
II.  Legal  and  Administrative  Histoi?  and  Organiiation. 

III.  Architectural  Development. 

IV.  Industrial  History. 
V.  Present  Condition. 

i.  outune  of  ths  development  of  the  state  industrial 

School  for  Gibls  (the  State  Home  for  Girls) 

AT  Trenton. 

The  establishment  of  the  State  Reform  School  for  boys 
naturally  led  to  the  provision  of  a  similar  institution  for  the , 
care  of  wayward  girls.  Some  idea  of  the  need  for  such  an  in- 
stitution may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1870  there  were  in 
the  state  prison  four  girls  between  eleven  and  fourteen  years  of 
age,  to  say  nothing  of  the  much  larger  number  confined  in  the 
generally  worse  county  jails.'  The  agitation  which  preceded  the 
establishment  of  the  boys'  school  had  also  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  reform  school  for  girls,  and  it  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  noted  Committee  on  Prison  Discipline  of 
1869  urged  the  provision  of  a  state  reform  school  for  girls  on 
the  lines  of  the  one  already  established  for  boys  at  Jamesburg. 
The  obvious  need  of  this  institution  for  the  care  of  female 
juvenile  delinquents  was  met  by  the  act  of  April  4,  1871,  which 
legally  established  the  institution.' 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  new  State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  in  1871,  stated  that  a  temporary  location  had  been  rented 
at  Pine  Grove,  in  the  city  of  Trenton.  A  proper  committee  was 
authorized  to  provide  a  suitable  permanent  location  and  was 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Slate  Prison,  1870,  in  Legislative  DoatmenU,  1871, 
pp.  422-3. 
'Acts  of  the  pjtk  Legislature,  1871,  pp.  78-B3. 
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engaged  in  this  quest.  It  was  reported  that  an  experienced 
matron,  the  ex-matron  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  had  been  temporarily  secured  in  order  to  initiate 
a  scientific  administration  from  the  beginning.  Samuel  AUin- 
son,  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Prison  Disci[dine  of  1869, 
acted  as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  institution,  thus 
insuring  an  intelligent  and  enlightened  general  policy  for  the 
institution.'     No  inmates  were  received  until  1872. 

The  second  annual  report,  that  of  1872,  stated  that  the  institu- 
tion had  been  opened  in  its  temporary  quarters  at  Pine  Grove 
with  accommodations  for  forty  inmates.  However,  but  seven- 
teen inmates  were  committed  in  the  first  year,  and  the  trustees, 
well  aware  of  the  large  number  of  female  juvenile  delinquents 
who  should  have  been  committed,  endeavored  to  give  publicity 
to  the  work  of  the  institution  and  encourage  the  magistrates  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  commit  to  the  institution 
those  delinquents  who  were  being  sent  to  the  demoralizing  jails 
or  allowed  to  remain  at  liberty.' 

The  third  annual  report,  that  for  1873,  is  important  in  that  it 
describes  the  acquisition  of  the  permanent  quarters  for  the  in- 
stitution. It  was  stated  that  a  suitable  location  had  been  dis- 
covered and  purchased  at  Ewing,  one  and  one-half  miles  north- 
west of  the  State  House  at  Trenton.  A  tract  of  eighty  acres 
had  been  purchased  for  $12,000.  The  procedure  of  the  State 
Reform  School  at  Jamesburg  was  followed,  in  that  the  family  or 
cottage  system  of  organization  and  administration  was  adopted 
in  preference  to  the  more  institutionalized  large  scale  congregate 
scheme,  though,  as  at  Jamesburg,  the  original  building  was  much 
too  large  for  a  family  cottage.  It  was  planned  to  settle  the  in- 
mates in  families  of  thirty-five  to  forty  girls  in  cottages  on  the 
grounds  under  the  direction  of  sub-matrons.  This  attempt  at  a 
"family"  basis  for  management  and  administration  was  success- 
fully carried  out  during  the  first  years  when  the  population  was 
small.  When  the  number  of  inmates  increased,  however,  instead 
of  erecting  new  buildings  for  an  extension  of  the  cottage  and 

'Report  died,  Document  No.  11,  in  Legitlative  Documents,  J872. 
'Report  cited.  Document  No.  13,  in  Legislative  Documenls  for  1873. 
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family  system,  additions  were  made  to  the  original  building  until 
it  became  a  large  rambling  affair,  housing  126  girls  and  approach- 
ing very  closely  the  "House  of  Refuge"  it  had  originally  been 
planned  to  avoid.  Not  until  1898  was  the  "family"  system  re- 
stored in  part.  "Needle  work"  constituted  the  main  industry  of 
the  institution  during  the  early  years  of  its  existence.  Twenty- 
five  had  been  committed  by  1873  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  there 
were  nineteen  inmates.' 

The  details  of  the  development  of  the  institution  need  not 
receive  special  analysis  at  this  point,  as  they  illustrate  nothing 
of  particular  significance  beyond  demonstrating  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  adequate  legislative  assistance  even  for  a  rationally 
constituted  and  conducted  institution.  Its  history  has  been  that 
of  the  conventional  institution  of  its  kind.  The  problems  of 
management  have  been  more  difficult  than  at  Jamesburg,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  delinquent  girl  is  more  difficult  to  handle  by 
routine  methods  than  the  delinquent  boy.  Considering  the 
period  in  which  it  Originated,  it  was  scientifically  designed  and 
planned  and  has,  in  general,  been  conducted  in  a  relatively  in- 
telligent manner,  in  view  of  the  limited  equipment  and  funds 
available.^ 

A  thoroughgoing  public  investigation  of  the  ^te  Home  for 
Girls  was  conducted  by  a  committee  of  the  legislature  in  1900. 
This  committee  found  that  the  chief  shortcomings  in  the  man- 
agement and  administration  of  the  institution  were  due  to  the 
defects  in  the  l^:al  basis  of  its  organization  and  administration. 
The  committee  pointed  out  the  following  deficiencies  in  the 
administration  of  the  institution :  ( i )  the  powers  of  the  lady 
managers  were  not  clearly  stated;  (2)  no  information  was 
sent  to  the  school  in  regard  to  the  personal  history  of  the 
girls  committed,  in  most  cases  the  sole  comment  in  the  commit- 
ment papers  being  that  the  particular  girl  was  a  "fit  subject" 
for  the  care  of  the  institution;   (3)  there  were  no  uniform  pro- 

'  Report  dted,  Document  No.  17,  in  Legislative  DocumenU,  1874. 
'The  Annual  Reports  are  readily  accessible  in  the  Ltgiilaiive  Documents, 
and  the  non-serial  documents  are  listed  in  Miss  Hasse's  Index,  pp.  488-490. 
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visions  as  to  convnitment  to  the  institution,  this  being  left  to 
the  discretion  of  magistrates;  (4)  the  trustees  had  no  power 
to  discharge  an  inmate  until  she  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  regardless  of  the  degree  of  reformatioo  earlier  attained; 
(5)  the  management  had  no  power  to  parole  inmates;  (6)  girls 
could  be  legally  committed  at  the  ridiculously  early  age  of 
seven  years.^ 

The  exposure  of  these  serious  defects  in  the  legal  aspects  of 
the  organization  of  the  institution  led  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  laws  governing  the  school  in  the  act  of  March  23,  1900, 
which,  wi^  the  radical  amendments  of  1914,  is  the  basis  of  the 
present  organization.  In  addition  to  removing  the  legal  obstacles 
to  an  effective  administration,  the  law  of  1900  also  eliminated 
to  some  extent  the  penal  stigmata  of  commitment  by  changing 
the  name  of  the  institution  from  "The  State  Industrial  School 
for  Girls"  to  "The  State  Home  for  Girls." 

The  State  Home  for  Girls  was  one  of  the  institutions  investi- 
gated by  the  Commission  on  Dependency  and  Crime  of  1908. 
While  the  Commission  admitted  that  abuses  had  undoubtedly 
existed  in  the  matter  of  administering  corporal  punishment  and 
in  the  use  of  solitary  confinement  in  dark  cells,  it  found  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  institution  to  be  highly  satisfactory  and 
worthy  of  commendation.  The  Commission  recommended  that 
corporal  punishment  and  the  employment  of  solitary  confine- 
ment in  dark  celts  as  a  method  of  enforcing  discipline  be  abolished 
and  that  a  reformatory  for  women  be  constructed  which  would 
relieve  the  institution  of  its  overcrowdit^  and  of  the  older 
girls.' 

Another  investigation  of  the  management  of  the  institution 
took  place  in  1914,  which  attracted  more  attention  and  was  ac- 
companied by  nwre  bitter  controversy  than  the  investigations  of 
1900  and  1908.  This  investigation,  which  was  begun  in  the 
early  months  of  1914,  was  precipitated  by  a  letter  sent  to  Joseph 

^Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Indttstrial  School  for  Girls,  IQOO,  in 
Minutes  of  the  Assembly,  1900,  pp.  45^-^    See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  593-5, 

'  Report  of  the  Dependency  and  Crimes  Commission,  1908,  pp.  17-19.  The 
NeV!  Jersey  Review  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  December,  igoS,  p.  284. 
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P.  Byers,  State  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
by  a  minority  of  the  trustees  or  board  of  managers  of  the  in- 
stitution, complaining  of  the  management  of  the  institution  and 
asking  the  Commissioner  to  acquaint  the  Governor  with  the  con- 
ditions which  were  alleged  to  exist.  The  Governor,  accordingly, 
appointed  as  a  committe  of  investigation.  Commissioner  Byers, 
Robert  Williams,  and  Albert  I.  Grayton.  The  charges  against 
the  administration  and  management  of  the  institution  which 
were  presented  by  the  minority  of  the  board  of  managers  were 
the  following:* 

"The  lack  of  a  well-balanced  trained  office  force. 

"The  lack  of  a  proper  filing  system. 

"The  practice  or  policy  of  former  presidents  and  secretaries  signing 
vouchers  in  blank  and  leaving  them  with  the  clerks  to  fill  in. 

"The  insertion  of  names  on  the  petty  cash  and  pay  rolls  after  signature 
without  notifying  the  signers. 

"The  lack  of  adequate  information  concerning  the  state  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriations, resulting  in  the  home  overdrawing  its  account  to  an  amount  not 
definitely  known  to  us,  as  three  sets  of  figures  have  been  fumished,  but  not 
exceeding  $3,000,  we  believe. 

"The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  proper  officers  and  the  treasurer  to  supply 
this  information  when  requested  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  this  fact  on 
his  part 

"The  tack  of  proper  system  in  keeping  and  checking  supplies. 

"The  lack  of  adequate  records  at  girls  in  the  homes  and  those  paroled, 
and  the  failure  to  compile  and  keep  such  records ;  the  failure  to  keep  proper 
records  of  w^es  due  to  girls  on  parole  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  amounts 
due  and  general  failure  of  vigilance  in  their  collection. 

"The  general  doubt  and  confusion  that  exists  in  the  home  in  reference  to 
all  records  and  the  many  and  troublesome  mistakes  made  on  the  records. 

"The  failure  to  secure  definite  information  by  letter  within  a  reasonable 
time  or  to  secure  proper  action  towards  earring  out  recommendations  made 
and  formulated  by  the  board 

"The  failure  to  submit  to  the  undersigned  after  repeated  requests  a  prop- 
erly itemized  and  analyzed  budget. 

"The  lack  of  proper  methods  and  knowledge  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
annual  appropriation,  and  the  failure  to  have  prepared  and  submitted  a  logical 
budget  properly  itemized  and  rigidly  to  be  adhered  to. 

'The  failure  to  inform  the  board  on  matters  of  discipline  and  the  general 
policies  and  practices  in  relation  thereto. 

'The  information  regarding  this  investigation  has  been  drawn  chiefly  from 
contemporary  newspapers  and  from  manuscript  material  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  writer  by  C.  L.  Stonaker,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  of  New  Jersey. 
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"The  failure  to  inform  the  board  in  regrading  and  reclassification  of  cer- 
tain of  the  office  positions. 

"The  high  cost  per  capita  in  maintaining  the  institution  and  the  gcneraU]r 
unsatisfactory  results  attained. 

"The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  board  itself  to  traosact  business  according 
to  parti  amenta  Ty  order  and  system,  and  its  fulure  and  nej^ect  to  observe 
the  provisions  of  the  old  by-laws." 

The  charges,  then,  in  the  main  grew  out  of  friction  within  the 
board  of  managers  and  centered  chiefly  around  the  charge  of 
tmscientific  and  unbusinesslike  administration,  a  condition  not 
unlike  that  revealed  by  the  investigation  at  the  Boys'  Home  in 
1902. 

The  investigation  itself  aroused  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
personal  controversy,  but  out  of  the  whole  matter  came  some  very 
sound  recommendations  by  the  committee  of  investigation.  The 
following  were  the  more  important  of  these  recommendations: 

"adhihistimTivg  charges. 

"A  new  board  of  managers  of  five  members,  at  least  three  of  whom  shall 
be  women. 

"Elimination  of  all  salades  to  board  members. 

"The  tenn  of  office  or  employment  of  all  officers  and  employees  at  the  home 
to  terminate  thirty  days  after  the  organiiation  of  the  new  board,  provided 
that  nothing  shall  disqualify  any  such  officer  or  employee  for  reappointment 

"Selection  of  new  superintendent  by  the  board,  with  power  of  removal  for 

"Selection  of  all  assistant  officers  and  employees  by  the  iiuperintendetit, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  board.  , 

"Fixing  all  salaries  by  the  board. 

"The  direct  responsitHlity  of  the  superintendent  to  the  board  for  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  home  in  all  its  departments,  including  inmates  and  officers. 

"Monthly  reports  by  the  treasurer  to  the  board. 

"Closer  cooperation  between  trustees  and  the  superintendent. 

FltfANCIAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

"Reorganization  of  bookkeeping  so  that  at  all  meetings  of  trustees  an  in- 
telligent account  is  presented  showing  the  exact  situation  regarding  appro- 
priations, expenditures  and  requirements. 

"Monthly  statement  by  comptroller  showing  balances  of  appropriations. 

"A  readjustment  of  the  Stale's  method  of  business  so  that  the  bills  incurred 
during  the  fiscal  year  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriations  of  that  year. 

"The  amount  of  bills  rendered  to  be  stated  in  affidavits  attached  thereto. 
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"Insiirsuut  of  btuldings,  etc.,  to  be  bandied  by  one  of  the  State  depart- 
ments. 

"The  board  should  see  thai  all  Mils  are  examined  and  checked  by  them  be- 
fore payment 

"The  payment  of  acbcdules  should  be  a  part  of  every  regular  meeting;  and 
all  schedules  should  be  voted  hy  the  board. 

lUPaOVeUENX  OF  DISCIPUNE. 

"Segregation  of  inmates  into  groups  of  about  twenty-five  in  separate  cot- 
tages; for  new  girls,  for  mentally  de&dent,  for  return  girls,  for  negroes, 
for  very  young  girls,  for  older  girls,  and  for  more  incorrigible  girls. 

"A  disciplinary  building. 

"A  reception  cottage,  where  new  girls  can  be  kept  under  observation  for 
classification  purposes. 

"Deprivation  of  privileges  as  a  means  of  punishment  and  a  uniform  mark- 
ing system  established.  Conversation  at  meals  to  be  permitted  to  all  inmates 
and  prdiibited  only  as  punishment  for  disorder  or  disobedience. 

"The  transfer  of  feeble-minded  girls  of  the  custodial  type  to  the  State 
Home  for  Feeble-Minded  Women. 

"Providon  for  continuing  under  State's  control  girls  whose  degree  of 
mental  irresponsibility  is  such  that  they  should  have  protection  during  the 
child-bearing  period. 

"Reduction  of  the  age-limit  for  the  commitment  of  girls  from  19  to  17 


I  for  transfer  of  old  and  difficult  girls  to  the  State  Reformatory 
for  Women,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

"Accurate  and  comprehensive  records  of  all  discipline  administered  with  a 
stunmaiy  to  be  submitted  to  the  Trustees  by  the  Superintendent  monthly." 

The  report  of  the  investigating  committee  issued  in  important 
practical  restilts  for  the  Legislature  passed  the  act  of  April  17, 
1914,  which  embodied  many  of  the  above  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee.*  It  would  be  rather  hazardous  to 
state,  however,  that  the  reforms  contemplated  in  the  law  have 
all  been  put  into  execution,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
management  of  the  administration  has  improved  since  1914. 

II.  Legal  and  Administrative  History  and  Organization. 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  was  legally  established 
by  the  act  of  April  4,  1871.    The  general  outlines  of  its  organ* 
'Actt  of  the  138th  Legislature,  1914,  pp.  479^481. 
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ization  showed  that  it  was  obviously  modelled  on  the  law  of 
1865  establishing  the  State  Reform  School  for  Juvenile  Offend- 
ers.   The  following  are  the  chief  provisions  of  this  act. 

It  enacted  that  an  industrial  school  be  established  in  New  Jer- 
sey for  the  reformation  of  such  girls  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  sixteen  years  as  might  be  committed  to  it  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  law.  The  general  control  was  vested  in  a  board  con- 
sisting of  the  governor,  the  chancellor,  and  the  chief  justice  of 
the  state,  who  were  to  appoint  six  trustees  for  a  term  of  three 
yeai^,  who  were  to  have  immediate  control  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution.  The  actual  management  was  vested  in 
the  trustees  and  six  lady  managers  appointed  by  the  trustees, 
who  were  to  be  associated  with  the  trustees  in  determining  the 
policy  of  the  institution.  The  trustees  were  to  make  the  general 
by-laws  and  rules  for  the  institution  and  to  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent and  such  other  subordinate  officers  as  might  be  necessary. 
The  superintendent  and  the  matron  were  to  constitute  the  chief 
executive  and  disciplinary  officers  of  the  industrial  school.  The 
purpose  of  the  administration  and  management  of  the  institu- 
tion was  set  forth  in  the  following  section: 

"That  the  said  trustees  and  lady  managers  shall  cause  the  girls  who  are 
under  their  charge  to  be  instructed  in  piety  and  morality  and  in  such  branches 
of  useful  knowledge  as  may  be  adapted  to  their  age  and  capacity;  also  in 
some  regular  course  of  labor,  either  mechanical,  manufacturing  or  horticul- 
tural, or  a  combination  of  these;  and  especially  in  such  domestic  household 
labor  and  duties  as  shall  be  best  suited  to  their  age,  strength,  disposition  and 
capacity,  and  in  such  other  arts,  trades  and  employments  as  may  seem  to 
the  trustees  best  adapted  to  preserve  their  health,  secure  their  reformation, 
and  administer  to  their  future  benefit,  and  in  binding  out  inmates,  scrupulous 
regard  shall  be  had  to  the  moral  religious  character  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
proposed  to  bind  them." 

The  trustees  were  given  the  power  to  indenture  the  inmates 
until  they  were  eighteen  years  of  age,  providing  that  proper  stipu- 
lation was  made  as  to  the  treatment  and  education  of  those  thus 
boimd  out.^ 

'  jicU  of  Ike  pjtfc  Legislature,  1871,  pp.  78-83 ;  General  Statutes  of  New 
Jersey,  1895,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  2728-2730. 
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By  the  act  of  March  5,  1872,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
were  given  the  authority  to  commit  to  the  institution  girls  ac- 
cused or  convicted  of  crime  or  vagrancy,^ 

According  to  the  act  of  March  2,  1877,  the  trustees  were  given 
the  power  to  release  unfit  inmates  at  their  discretion." 

By  the  act  of  March  18,  1881,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
and  the  court  of  common  pleas  were  given  the  authority  to 
commit  to  the  industrial  school  girls  under  sixteen  who  were  sen- 
tenced to  jail.' 

The  law  of  April  18,  1889,  provided  that  the  trustees  should 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  with  consent  of  the  senate,  the  term 
of  office  to  be  as  before.* 

The  present  legal  basis  of  the  organization  of  the  state  indus- 
trial school  for  girls  was  provided  by  the  law  of  March  23, 
1900,  with  the  sweeping  amendments  of  1914.  The  name  of  the 
institution  was  chai^d  in  1900  from  the  "State  Industrial  School 
for  Girls"  to  the  "State  Home  for  Girls." 

It  was  provided  that  the  general  control  should  be  vested  in 
nine  trustees,  five  men  and  four  women,  holding  office  for  a 
term  of  three  years  and  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate.  They  were  to  have  the  power  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  institution  and  to  determine  its 
general  policy.  They  were  to  appoint  the  superintendent  and 
other  subordinate  officers,  these  to  have  the  immediate  control 
of  the  management  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  trustees. 

As  to  commitment,  it  was  provided  that  normally  the  in- 
mates were  to  be  detained  imtil  they  were  21,  though  they  might 
be  discharged  or  paroled  by  the  trustees  at  their  discretion  when 
the  interests  of  the  individual  and  the  state  required.  The  proper 
judicial  officers  were  empowered  to  commit  to  the  institution 
girls  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  who  had  been  convicted 
'  Ibid,  p.   2730. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  2730-2731. 
•Ibid.,  p.    273:, 
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of  crime  or  disorderly  conduct  or  who  were  stated  to  be  incor- 
rigible by  their  parents  or  guardians.  By  the  law  of  1905  the 
maximum  age  was  raised  to  nineteen.  The  obvious  intent  of  the 
provisions  as  to  commitment  was  that  the  female  o£Fenders  might 
be  sent  to  the  industrial  school  rather  than  to  prison  or  to  jail. 
It  was  provided  that  the  inmates,  together  with  their  parents  or 
guardians,  should  be  personally  liable  for  the  expenses  of  main- 
tenance unless  released  from  this  liability  by  the  trustees.^ 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  Byers  investigating  com- 
mittee of  1914  led  to  a  radical  revision  of  the  organizing  law 
of  1900.  The  act  of  April  17,  1914,  amended  in  a  sweeping 
manner  the  law  of  1900  and  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  present 
government  of  the  State  Home  for  Girls. 

It  was  enacted  that  there  should  be  five  trustees  to  act  as  the 
general  governing  body  of  the  institution,  three  of  the  trustees 
to  be  women.  These  trustees  were  to  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
five  years  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  the 
tenure  of  the  first  incumbents  being  so  arranged  that  the  term  of 
one  trustee  would  expire  each  year.  It  was  provided  that  the 
trustees  should  meet  annually  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  March 
and  elect  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treas- 
urer. The  treasurer  was  required  to  give  a  bond  for  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $5,000  and  to  deposit  all  moneys  received  in  such  banks 
as  the  trustees  should  specify. 

As  to  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  trustees  it  was  decreed  that 
they  should  make  the  by-laws  for  their  own  procedure;  draw 
up  the  general  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
institution;  provide  employment  for  the  inmates  and  in- 
denture, parole,  discharge,  and  remand  them ;  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent, as  chief  executive  officer,  and  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  resident  woman  physician  and  such  other  officers  as 
they  deemed  necessary;  remove  the  said  superintendent  for 
cause,  and  fix  the  salaries  of  all  officers.  It  was  specified  that 
the  trustees  themselves  were  to  receive  no  compensation  beyond 
their  expenses  in  performing  their  assigned  duties. 

*Acts  of  Ihe  Ji4tk  Legislature,  1900,  pp.  481-492. 
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The  superintendent  was  empowered  to  appoint  all  subordinate 
oiKcers,  determine  their  duties,  and  remove  them  for  cause,  all 
these  acts  to  be  perfonned  with  the  approval  of  the  trustees. 
It  was  further  enacted  that  the  superintendent  "shall  have  charge 
and  custody  of  the  girls,  and  shall  discipline,  govern,  instruct, 
employ,  and  endeavor  to  reform  them,  in  such  manner,  as,  while 
preserving  their  health,  will  secure  the  formation,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  moral,  religious,  and  industrious  habits,  and  qualify 
them  for  regular  trades  and  employments." ' 

III.  Architecturai,  Development. 

The  architectural  development  of  the  institution  has  not  been 
characterized  by  any  circumstances  of  particular  significance, 
aside  from  explaining  the  slow  development  of  the  cottage  or 
family  system  of  administration.  The  original  building  erected 
in  1872  at  a  cost  of  $23,330  and  known  as  the  Murphy-Fielder 
Cottage,  with  successive  additions,  served  to  house  the  inmates 
until  the  building  of  the  Stokes  Jr.  Cottage  in  1891.  As  a  result, 
the  cottage  or  family  system  was  rendered  practically  impossible 
of  application  when  the  population  of  the  institution  began  to 
increase.  By  the  close  of  the  century  about  130  girls  were  housed 
in  the  building.  In  1898,  however,  a  resolute  attempt  was  made 
to  reintroduce  the  family  system.  The  execution  of  this  de- 
termination was  facilitated  by  the  erection  of  Voorhees  Cottage 
in  1 900- 1,  and  by  the  addition  of  three  more  cottages  since  that 
time — Stokes  in  1904-5.  Fort  in  1908-10,  and  Wilson  in  1912. 
An  assembly  hall  was  provfded  in  1909  and  a  small  but  well 
equif^>ed  infirmary  in  191 5.  A  separate  school  building  has 
never  been  provided.  The  present  physical  equipment  is  valued 
at  $303,765.  The  transformation  of  the  original  building  into 
an  industrial  building,  the  erection  of  a  school  building,  and  the 
provision  of  two  or  more  smaller  cottages  are  much  needed  archi- 
tectural additions  to  the  physical  equipment  of  the  school.* 

'Ads  of  Ike  ijSih  Legislature,  1914,  pp.  479-81. 

*  See  grounds  and  buildings,  plan,  opposite  page  374. 
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IV.  Industrial  History. 

The  industrial  history  of  the  State  Home  for  Girls  is  neither  ex- 
tensive nor  important.  Little  has  ever  been  done  to  furnish 
equipment  for  installing  a  system  of  industrial  training.  The 
industrial  activities  have  been  limited  to  work  on  the  institution 
farm,  the  care  of  the  grounds,  and  the  general  domestic  activities 
incidental  to  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  such  as  sewing, 
cooking,  baking,  and  laundering.  While  a  thorough  mastery  of 
all  phases  of  domestic  activity  would  constitute  a  most  valuable 
training  for  the  average  inmate  of  the  Home,  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  provide  for  a  sufficient  rotation  of  employment  so  that 
the  girls  would  be  thoroughly  trained  in  all  the  domestic 
branches.  It  would  seem  that  the  proposed  transformation  of 
the  original  building  into  a  trade  school  is  an  indispensible  pre- 
liminary to  a  satisfactory  industrial  organization  of  the  institu- 
tion. As  in  all  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents,  the  matter 
of  training  and  reformation  should  take  precedence  over  pro- 
ductivity and  financial  revenue. 

V.  Present  Condition  of  the  State  Home  for  Girls. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  present  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  institution  may  be  gathered  from  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  institution. 

The  chief  defects  in  the  institution  at  present  are  the  antiquated 
and  inadequate  equipment  and  the  insufficiency  of  its  adminis- 
trative force  rather  than  the  lack  of  a  proper  conception  of  the 
functions  and  methods  of  a  correctional  institution  for  delin- 
quent girls.' 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  institution,  1916,  makes  an 
vigorous  plea  for  additions  to  the  building  equipment  and  to 
the  administrative  force.    There  seemed  to  be  a  most  inexcusable 

'Annual  Report  of  New  Jersey  Slate  Charities  Aid  and  Prison  Reform 
Association,  191^  p.  36, 
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lack  of  provision  for  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  and  teachers, 
it  being  reported  by  the  superintendent  that  they  were  compelled 
to  work  fourteen  hours  each  day  with  no  holiday,  even  having 
been  compelled  to  relinquish  their  previous  luxury  of  one  holiday 
each  month.^ 

The  total  number  of  inmates  in  the  institution  in  October, 
1916,  was  227.  The  Binet-Simon  psychological  test  was  ad- 
nfinistered  to  the  inmates  during  the  year  and  revealed  the 
somewhat  disconcerting  fact  that  of  258  inmates  tested,  but  36 
were  normal,  98  being  borderline  cases  and  125  positively  defec- 
tive." These  statistics  reveal  the  fact,  then,  that  about  half  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Home  for  Girls  at  Trenton  do  not  belong  at 
all  in  that  institution,  but  rather  at  Vineland,  or  some  other  in- 
stitution for  custodial  care  of  the  mentally  sub-normal. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  for  use  at  the  institution,  which 
are  produced  on  the  farm  and  by  the  other  industries  of  the 
Home,  the  annual  expenses  of  maintenance  are  at  present  about 
$70,000,  of  which  about  $20,000  are  appropriated  for  salaries.' 

The  chief  features  of  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  institution  at  present  may  best  be  derived  from  the  following 
selections  from  the  superintendent's  report  for  1916; 

"1.  Recreation. 

"Trained  Playground  Worker. — We  have  secured  a  trained  playground 
worker  and  have  fine  work  to  show  through  her  training.  On  July  4th  we 
bad  a  field  day,  going  out  on  the  grounds  immediately  after  breakfast  and 
remaining  out  until  bedtime,  eating  the  two  meals  in  true  picnic  fashion.  A 
group  of  friends  came  in  to  play  a  match  with  the  girls;  the  opponents  con- 
sisted of  two  priests  and  two  Protestant  clergymen,  one  State  House  official, 
one  newspaper  man,  and  three  laymen,  and  the  j^rls  won,  perhaps  through 
the  gallantry  of  our  guests,  but  all  enjoyed  themselves.  In  addition  to  the 
ball  games,  there  was  basketball,  running,  jumping,  and  tennis, 

"Folk  Dances. — On  Labor  Day  we  had  the  folk  dances  of  all  nations  danced 
in  appropriate  costume,  the  national  hymn  of  each  country  being  sung  by  the 
school,  one  girl  holding  up  the  national  flag  that  all  mi^t  be  able  to  identify 
the  particular  one.    AH  the  other  holidays  have  been  properly  observed. 

'Report  cited,  igi^  pp.  5-8. 
'Ibid.,  p.  13. 
•IMd,pp.  8,  15. 
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"2.  Indtufrits. 

"Farm  Work.— Our  fann  has  done  well,  both  in  the  way  of  raising  pro- 
duce and  in  training  our  girls.  We  have  put  ui^  with  our  own  labor,  an 
overhead  irrigation  plant,  covering  a  tittle  more  than  an  acre,  and  now  will 
erect  more  as  we  find  it  needed. 

"Road  Making. — We  have  done  some  road  making,  the  Department  of 
Roads  kindly  marking  out  the  plans  for  us.  As  soon  as  this  year's  appropria- 
tion is  available  we  hope  to  finish  this  work,  as  through  grading  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Road  quantities  of  soil  are  at  our  disposal 

"Dressmaking, — We  are  particularly  proud  of  our  sewing-rooms,  where 
excellent  dressmaking  has  been  done.  Many  girls  who  are  not  interested  in 
general  bouseworl^  take  kindly  to  dressmaking,  and  can  support  themselves 

"Shampooing. — Girls  have  been  tau^t  scalp  treatment  and  shampooing, 
and  keep  up  their  practice  by  taking  care  of  each  other. 

"Extra  Work. — During  the  year,  besides  the  absolutely  necessary  sewing, 
a  gymnasium  suit  has  been  made  for  each  girl  in  the  Home.  Three  hun- 
dred rugs  hare  been  woven  from  the  cuttings  of  our  garments.  These  rugs 
have  been  placed  at  the  side  of  the  beds,  adding  to  the  general  comfort. 

"3.  Differentiated  Treatment  of  Inmates. 

"Grouping  of  Girls. — We  are  reorganiung  our  girls  into  five  groups : 

"The  School  Group,  which  takes  in  our  little  girls  under  school  age,  has 
school  two  sessions  a  day  and  help  with  the  industrial  work  as  they  would 
do  in  their  own  homes,  with  plenty  of  time  for  recreation.  To  see  them  on 
their  roller  skates,  or  exercising  with  jumping  ropes,  swings,  tetering  see- 
saws, playing  ball,  besides  their  gym  worl^  one  realizes  what  a  well-balanced 
life  they  have. 

"The  Academic  Group  are  the  E^rls  who  are  beyond  the  school  age,  but 
hare  intelligence  and  ambition  sufficient  to  continue  their  studies.  These 
girls  have  one  session  a  day  under  a  competent  teacher,  and  spend  the  other 
half  day  in  industrial  work  of  a  kind  that  will  fit  them  for  self-support  on  the 
outside,  such  as  dressmaking  or  housework.  For  this  special  line,  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  should  be  equipped  to  teach  girls  home  making,  and 
those  going  out  should  graduate  from  this  building;  but  this  calls  for  a 
special  instructress  who  would  have  to  recdve  a  proper  salary,  which  we 
hope  we  shall  have. 

"The  Industrial  Group  consists  of  ^rls  over  sixteen  who  have  no  inclina- 
tion for  studies.  These  girls  will  be  delegated  to  the  different  houses  to  take 
care  of  the  general  houseworl^  so  as  to  release  the  girls  who  have  school 
work  to  attend  to. 

"The  Manual  Group  is  now  working  at  chair  caning,  rug  weaving  and 
farm  work,  but  we  hope  in  addition  to  diis  they  will  be  taught  brush  making, 
cobbling,  etc,  with  the  view  of  eventually  transferring  many  of  them  to  other 
institutions,  as  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  outside  without  proper 
supervision. 

"The  Observation  Group  conusts  of  new  girls  and  girls  incapable  of  doing 
any  work  well,  but  who  may  be  interested  in  different  kinds  of  work  and  can 
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be  k^t  busy,  although  some  of  the  work  may  not  have  much  commercial 
value,  save  as  a  means  of  keeping  them  pleasantly  occupied.  After  awhile 
girls  can  be  moved  from  this  group  into  one  of  the  others.  To  carry  all  this 
out  we  must  have  at  least  three  or  four  addittonal  teachers.  The  greater 
number  of  our  ^rU  will  go  outside,  many  will  many  and  will  be  the  mothers 
of  coming  generations.  As  they  are  now  the  wards  of  the  State,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  equip  them  to  develop  their  best  powers  and  save  tbeir 
children  from  entering  the  State  institutions, 

"4.  Avoidance  of  Inslittttional  Treatmrnl  Wktn  Possible  and  Desirable. 

"Placing  Little  Girls.— Will  it  not  be  possible  to  secure  a  fund  which  will 
enable  us  to  place  most  of  our  little  girls  in  individual  homes,  where  they 
may  be  assimilated  and  thus  avoid  being  institutionalized?  We  ought  not  to 
place  more  than  one  girl  in  any  home.  The  understanding  should  be  that 
the  girl  will  attend  school  regularly,  and  to  assure  this  the  school  report 
should  be  in  constant  evidence.  A  payment  of  ten  dollars  a  month  should 
open  many  good  homes  to  us,  and  this  would  be  better  for  the  girl  and 
cheaper  for  the  State.  Girls  in  institutions  will  swap  experiences  and  are 
inclined  to  play  to  the  gallery.  In  a  good  home  the  danger  of  this  is  largely 
removed," ' 

In  looking  forward  into  the  future  of  the  institution  two 
important  changes  seem  to  be  indicated.  The  first  was  pointed 
out  in  the  last  paragraph  from  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
which  was  just  quoted,  namely,  to  avoid  institutional  commit- 
ment when  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  individuals  and  the 
commimity.  It  would  seem  that  such  procedure  would  be  wise 
in  all  cases  where  the  record  of  the  girl  indicated  that  anything 
short  of  institutional  treatment  would  be  likely  to  effect  the  de- 
sired correction  and  reformation.'  The  second  change,  is  to 
weed  out  from  the  institution  those  mentally  so  sub-normal  as 
to  possess  no  possibility  of  leading  a  normal  independent  ex- 
istence, and  put  them  in  the  proper  institutions.  Valuable  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  to  carry  out  this  step  are  presented  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  for  1913. 
These  suggestions,  which  are  quoted  in  part  below,  would,  of 
course,  apply  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  the  Boys'  Home  at 
Jamesburg : 

*  Ibid,  pp.  8-10.  The  Superintendent  is  Urs.  Elizabeth  V.  H.  Uansell,  who 
has  had  a  long  and  generally  successful  career  as  head  of  the  institution. 

•This  is  in  part  made  possible  by  the  act  of  March  14,  1910,  referred  to 
above,  allowing  the  courts  to  commit  juvenile  delinquents  to  the  custody  of 
the  Stale  Board  of  Children's  Guardians. 
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"a  stats  psogbah  fob  DSFECTIVS  dbunquents. 

"One  practical  plan  would  be  to  change  our  laws  relating  to  comnutment 
so  that  commitments  shall  be  without  a  time  limit  and  shall  be  to  existing 
institutions  with  authority  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  such  institutions 
to  make  suitable  investigations  regarding  the  social  environment  from  which 
the  person  came  and  his  present  physical,  mental  and  moral  condition.  Upon 
that  showing  the  managers  of  such  institutions  would  then  have  power  to 
transfer,  segregate  or  otherwise  adjust  the  person  to  such  treatment  as  seems 

"A  simpler  plan  would  be  to  secure  an  observation  clinic  for  each  institu- 
tion, or  a  state  central  psychopathic  hospital  and  laboratory.  All  admissions 
should  be  to  such  a  clinic  for  observation  and  study  and  then  a  proper  classi- 
fication and  pladng  based  upon  such  a  study.  To  illustrate :  The  Jamesburg 
School  for  Boys  now  has  a  population  of  500  on  a  farm  tract  of  600  acres. 
There  is  ample  room  to  place  on  a  remote  portion  of  that  farm  away  from 
the  present  colony  such  a  laboratory,  or  the  investigation  could  be  made  at 
some  point  within  the  present  colony  and  then  segregation  be  made  to  the 
remote  institution  on  that  farm  tract. 

"There  is  such  an  opportunity  afforded  likewise  at  the  Village  for  Epilep- 
tics at  Skillman,  at  the  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Vineland  and  on 
the  new  farm  tract  now  opening  for  use  of  the  State  Prison  and  its  popula- 
tion. A  similar  segregated  group  could  be  planned  for  at  the  Woman's  Re- 
formatory at  Clinton.  Because  of  the  congested  space  at  the  State  Home  for 
Girls,  all  that  could  be  done  there  would  be  a  separation  in  a  cottage  within 
the  same  group  of  cottages. 

"The  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  a  study  of  the  defective  type 
of  juvenile  delinquents  must  rest  upon  the  future  policy  regarding  comtiut- 
ments  of  juvenile  delinquents,  whether  defective  or  not.  The  Jamesburg 
colony  of  500  acres  should  not  be  increased,  unless  it  be  as  a  separate  group 
placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  farm  tract.  Either  a  new  institution  must  be 
created  by  the  state  or  some  form  of  county  or  municipal  plants  must  be 
established.  We  have  laws  authorizing  the  establishment  of  such  institutions 
by  the  counties,  by  the  cities,  or  by  the  school  boards,  and  we  have  laws  per- 
mitting the  placing  of  our  juveniles  in  private  institutions. 

"Essex  County  and  Hudson  County,  and  possibly  Mercer  County,  might 
be  induced  to  finance  a  plan  of  county  administration,  but  to  get  any  county 
action  in  such  counties  as  Sussex  or  Warren,  Cape  May  or  Ocean,  is  so  im- 
probable as  to  be  not  worthy  of  much  thought 

"The  juvenile  defective  delinquents  are  found  in  the  scattered  communi- 
ties of  the  rural  sections  of  our  state  as  well  as  in  the  congested  districts  of 
our  factory  dties.  How  to  know  them  when  found  and  what  disposition  to 
make  of  them  when  found  must  be  for  New  Jersey  at  the  outset  a  state 
problem,  and  for  a  beginning  of  this  work  with  hopes  of  development  it 
would  seem  most  practical  to  start  it  by  establishing  a  staff  of  investigators 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Charities.  Whatever  the  plan, 
the  preliminary  investigation  and  the  tests  to  be  made  must  be  done  by  per- 
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sons  of  training  and  experience.  We  cannot  hope  to  train  our  judges  to  do 
this  work.  We  may  secure  probation  officers  with  training  to  make  these 
tests.  We  may  develop  the  idea  and  feel  our  way  towards  a  logical  solu- 
tion of  the  question  by  establishing  a  well  equipped  research  bureau  in  con- 
nection with  the  ofiice  of  the  Commissioner  of  Charities,  giving  that  official 
power  with  his  staff  of  experts  to  make  the  investigations  and  to  determine 
upon  the  treatment 

"A  parental  school  in  connection  with  a  board  of  education  could  be  used 
as  the  first  sifting  process,  and  normal  children  of  recoverable  type  could 
be  returned  thence  to  their  homes  and  the  regular  schools.  Those  found 
subnormal  in  such  parental  schools  could  then  be  turned  over  to  the  experts 
of  the  Commissioner  for  future  disposition.  Only  one  or  two  cities  in  this 
state  could  probably  finance  such  a  parental  school.  Newark  has  one  now, 
but  there  is  no  work  in  that  school  other  than  the  usual  reformatory  methods 
of  the  past  wilh  some  attempts  at  modern  educational  development.  There 
should  be  a  trained  expert,  there  to  make  the  tests.  But,  should  the  larger 
cities  of  the  state  be  encouraged  to  develop  the  parental  school,  the  adjoining 
school  districts  and  possibly  alt  of  a  county  could  board  their  uncertain  cases 
in  such  a  parental  school  at  the  expense  of  the  several  school  districts."  * 

All  of  this  is  in  keepitig  with  the  proposition  strictly  adhered 
to  by  the  writer  that  only  in  a  careful  scientific  differentiation  and 
classification  of  delinquents  and  specialized  treatment  of  each 
class  can  there  be  found  any  rational  way  out  of  the  problems 
of  correction  and  reformation.  This  general  position  seems  un- 
assailable, the  immediate  measures  to  be  taken  to  realize  this 
condition  must  be  the  result  of  careful  thought  and  proper  ad- 
justment to  special  circumstances  and  localities.' 

'Report  cited,  pp.  29-31. 

'A  valuable  summary  of  the  legal  provisions  tor  the  care  of  delinquent 
children  in  New  Jersey  is  to  be  found  in  A  Guide  to  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey 
Relating  to  Children,  issued  by  the  New  Jersey  Child  Labor  and  Welfare. 
Committee,  1917,  especially  pp.  16-19,  28-33. 
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CHAPTER  K 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  STATE  REFORMA- 
TORY AT  RAHWAY. 

I.  Legal  and  Administrative  History  and  Organizaiion. 
II.  General  Survey  of  the  Development  of  the  State  Refoimatory  at  Rahway. 


I.  LEGAL  AND  Administrative  History  and  Organization. 

While  the  state  refonnatory  for  men  at  Rahway  has  been  in 
existence  for  less  than  twenty  years,  attempts  had  been  made  to 
provide  such  an  institution  for  New  Jersey  over  a  period  of  more 
than  half  a  century.  It  was  not  until  March  28,  1895,  however, 
that  the  decisive  step  was  taken  in  this  direction.  On  that  date 
an  act  was  passed  creating  a  state  reformatory.  It  was  then  en- 
acted that, 

"Whereas  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  there  shall  be  a  state  reformatory  in 
this  state  for  the  custody  and  confinement  of  criminals  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  30  who  have  not  been  previously  sentenced  to  state  prison  in  this  or 
any  other  state  or  country,  and  of  persons  convicted  for  the  first  time  of  a 
crime  not  involving  moral  turpidity," 

the  governor  was  to  appoint  six  commissioners  to  build  an  "inter- 
mediate prison." '  These  commissioners  were  directed  to  buy 
for  their  purposes  as  much  as  was  needed  of  the  Edgar  Farm  in 
Union  county  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  to  appoint  an 
architect,  and  to  advertise  for  and  open  bids  for  the  building  of 
the  said  reformatory." 

The  new  institution  was  to  be  desigpiated  as  "The  New  Jersey 
State  Refonnatory."  '  When  it  had  been  built  and  made  ready 
for  occupancy,  it  was  enacted  that  the  six  commissioners  above 

Mctj  of  the  119th  Legislature,  1895,  pp.  ?i5-730;  General  Statutes  of  New 
Jersey,  1895,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  3164. 

■Ibid. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  3165. 
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mentioned  were  to  be  converted  into  a  board  of  managers  and 
were  to  hold  office  for  three  years.^  The  managers  were  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  warden  for  a  term  of  five  years,  who  was  to 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  reformatory."  The  warden 
was  empowered  to  appoint  his  subordinate  officers,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  managers.*  The  board  of  managers  was 
vested  with  the  general  authority  to  make  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  management  of  the  institution,  and  they  were  to 
have  charge  of  the  grounds,  the  construction  of  shops,  and  the 
purchase  of  large  quantities  of  supplies.*  The  warden  was  to  be 
the  head  disciplinary  official  in  the  reformatory  and  was  to  have 
immediate  direction  of  the  prison  industries,  which  were  to  be 
conducted,  as  in  the  state  prison,  on  the  "piece-price"  or  ffie 
"public  account"  system."  The  courts  were  empowered,  but  not 
commanded,  to  commit  to  the  institution  the  classes  of  inmates 
specified  in  the  enacting  clause.^  It  was  provided  that  the  keeper 
of  the  state  prison  might  send  to  the  reformatory  as  many  prop- 
erly qualified  prisoners  of  those  classes  as  the  board  of  managers 
and  the  warden  of  the  reformatory  requested.'  The  same  pro- 
visions for  good  conduct  were  enacted  as  had  been  created  by  the 
acts  of  1868,  1869,  and  1876  for  the  state  prison.* 

However,  this  organizing  law  of  1895  never  regulated  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  reformatory.  In  the  same  year  that  the  re- 
formatory was  opened,  1901,  the  law  of  1895  was  replaced  by 
a  new  act,  that  of  March  21,  1901,  providing  for  the  regulation 
of  the  institution.  The  same  name — "The  New  Jersey  State 
Reformatory" — was  retained.  The  general  control  of  the  in- 
stitution was  vested  in  a  board  of  eight  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  four  years,  it  being  stipulated 

'  Ibid,  p.  3165. 
'  Ibid,  p.  3166. 
■Ibid. 

*  IWd,  p.  3167. 
'IWd,  pp.  3i«S-9. 

•  IWd,  p.  3169. 
Mbid. 
■Ibid.,  p.  3170. 
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that  not  more  than  four  should  belong  to  the  same  political 
party.*  The  commissioners  were  authorized  to  regulate  the 
general  policy  of  the  institution  and  to  appoint  a  superintendent 
for  a  term  of  5  years  and  to  fix  the  salaries  and  determine  the 
number  of  subordinate  officers.^  The  superintendent  was  to  be 
chief  disciplinary  and  executive  officer,  to  have  charge  of  the 
industries  of  the  refonnatory,  and  to  appoint  his  subordinate 
officers  with  the  consent  of  the  commissioners.'  The  provisions 
as  to  industrial  administration,  commitment,  and  transfer  were 
practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  law  of  1895.*  An  imperfect 
substitute  for  an  indeterminate  sentence  was  enacted,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  period  of  confinement  could  not  be  longer  than  the 
tegal  maximum  prescribed  for  the  crime.*  The  commissioners 
were  authorized  to  determine  the  procedure  and  provide  the 
rules  governing  the  parole  of  inmates.*  They  were  further  em- 
powered to  grant  final  discharge  to  inmates  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  superintendent.' 

The  remaining  legal  changes  of  significance,  since  the  law 
of  1901  was  enacted,  have  been  those  connected  with  the  indus- 
trial administration  of  the  institution.  The  reformatory  was 
affected  by  the  law  of  June  7,  191 1,  abolishing  contract  labor, 
as  well  as  by  the  subsequent  laws  permitting  extra-mural  indus- 
tries and  reconstructing  the  Prison  Labor  Commission.  More- 
over, the  reformatory  at  Rahway  has  been  the  one  institution 
which  has  made  a  conscientious  effort,  though  hampered  by 
legislative  apathy,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  191 1 
and  introduce  the  "state  use"  system  as  the  basis  of  industrial 
organization. 

'Acts  of  Ihe  listh  Legitlatvre,  1901,  pp.  231-238;    Compiled  Statutes  of 
New  Jersey,  1911,  Vol.  IV,  p.  4929. 
.'  Ibid. 

'  IMd,  pp.  4939-3a 
'  IWd.  pp.  4930-31. 
■  ItuA,  p.  4931. 
Mbiil,p.  4932. 
'iUd 
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II.  General  Survey  of  the  Development  of  the  State 
Reformatory  at  Rahway. 

While  the  New  Jersey  State  Reformatory  at  Rahway  was  not 
opened  until  August  5,  1901,  its  history  really  goes  back  far 
into  the  previous  century.  The  need  of  an  institution  for  young 
"first  termers"  was  frequently  emphasized  in  the  "forties,"  ' 
and  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  erect  the  "House  of  Refuge" 
at  Kingston  in  1850-52  was  an  effort,  which  narrowly  escaped 
success,  to  provide  an  institution  which  would  have  combined  the 
characteristics  of  the  Jamesburg  and  Rahway  institutions.^  The 
need  of  a  reformatory  or  "intermediate  prison,"  as  it  was  most 
frequently  called  down  to  1895,  was  strongly  stressed  in  the 
able  report  of  the  Commission  on  Prison  Discipline  of  1869,' 
A  more  vigorous  attempt  to  found  a  reformatory  came  at  the 
close  of  the  "seventies,"  when,  in  1878,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  desirability  of  an  "intermediate  prison" 
for  New  Jersey.*  Though  this  commission  strongly  urged  the 
immediate  provision  of  a  reformatory,  and  drafted  an  act  to 
establish  such  an  institution,  and  its  request  was  warmly  seconded 
by  Governor  McClellan  in  his  annual  messages,  no  practical  re- 
sults ensued. °  However,  the  agitation  was  continued  by  public 
authorities,  prison  officials,  and  by  the  newly  organized  State 
Charities  Aid  Association.* 

This  agitation,  together  with  the  serious  overcrowding  of  the 
state  prison  and  the  need  of  some  proper  institution  to  which  to 
send  the  larger  and  more  unruly  boys  from  Jamesburg,  led  to 

'Cf.  Conttitulion  of  New  Jersey  Prison  Reform  Association,   1849,  p.  3- 

'Annual  Message  of  Ihe  Governor,  1851,  pp,  21^;  Minutes  of  the  Assem- 
bly, 1851,  pp.  463-72,  496-502,  804;  Appendix  to  the  Senate  Journal,  1852, 
pp.  405-9;  Annual  Message  of  Governor,  1853,  pp.  17-18.  See  Dockimcnls, 
Part  II,  pp.  ^9-79- 

'Report  cited,  pp.  21-2;   see  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  531-3. 

'Report  of  Ike  Commissioners  on  the  Prison  System  of  New  Jersey  and 
on  OH  Intermediate  Prison,  1878,  pp.  10-15.  See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp. 
599-611. 

'Annual  Message  of  the  Governor,  1879,  p.  23;  1881,  p.  12. 

•Cf.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Association,  1887-1895. 
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the  passage  of  an  act  in  1889  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  examine  the  most  advanced  types  of  reforma- 
tories in  the  country  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  legislature  em- 
bodying the  results  of  their  investigations  and  accompanied  by 
their  recommendations.'  The  members  of  this  commission  were 
Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Patrick  Farrell,  David  M.  Chambers,  Ira 
Otterson,  and  Robert  W.  Elliot. 

The  commissioners  investigated  the  three  most  widely  known 
and  successful  reformatories  in  the  United  States,  namely,  those 
at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  at  Huntington,  Pa.,  and  at  Concord,  Mass.^ 

While  the  commission  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  honor 
system  applied  at  Concord,*  it  concluded : 

"That  on  the  whole,  the  best  institution  and  system  now  in  operation  in 
any  State  of  the  Union  as  an  intermediate  reformatory  is  the  institution 
known  as  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  and  the  system  of 
government  and  discipline  there  practiced." ' 

Having  thus  decided  upon  the  Elmira  institution  as  the  type 
to  be  adopted,  the  commission  stated  that  the  most  available  site 
for  such  an  institution,  which  was  owned  by  the  state,  was  the 
Edgar  farm  in  Union  County  near  the  city  of  Rahway." 
Actually,  the  Edgar  farm  was  a  most  unsuitable  site  for  the  re- 
formatory, as  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  abandoned  clay-pit 
and  brick-yard  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  hands  of  the 
state  as  the  result  of  some  political  and  financial  chicanery.  Only 
the  energy  of  Superintendent  Moore  has  transformed  the  site 
from  a  forbidding  swamp  to  relatively  healthy  and  well-graded 
groimds.  Plans  for  the  new  reformatory  were  drawn  up  by  J. 
R.  Thomas,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  new  institution  would 
not  cost  more  than  $300,000.' 

'Report  of  the  Commissioners  to  Establish  the  New  Jersey  Reformatory, 
April  9,  1890,  Document  No.  20,  in  Legislative  Documents,  iSgo.  This  report 
is  also  contained  in  Voles  of  the  Assembly,  1890,  pp.  783-91.  See  I3ocu- 
nients.  Part  II,  pp.  611-618. 

'Report  dted,  p.  6. 

'IWd.,  p.  8. 

•IWd.,  p.  6. 

'IHd.,  p.  6. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  6,  13-14. 
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The  commissioners  drafted  a  bill  to  be  introduced,  in  order 
legally  to  authorize  the  erection  of  the  reformatory,*  but  no  de- 
cisive action  was  taken  until  Governor  George  T.  Werts  took 
up  the  matter  in  his  annual  message  for  1894  and  vigorously 
recommended  that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  carry  into  effect 
the  reccmunendations  of  the  commission  of  1890.'  The  result 
of  the  Governor's  activity  and  of  private  agitation  led  by  Charl- 
ton T.  Lewis  was  apparent  in  the  act  of  March  28,  1895,  estab- 
lishing the  state  reformatory  at  Rahway.*  The  close  relation 
that  the  act  of  1895  bore  to  the  agitation  of  1890  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  this  act  was  little,  if  anything,  more  than  a  com- 
bination of  the  act  of  1889,  creating  the  commission  of  1890, 
and  the  law  which  this  commission  drafted  to  accompany  its 
report* 

Thus,  with  the  establishment  of  a  reformatory  organized  ac- 
cording to  the  system  in  use  at  Elmira,  New  Jersey  had  modelled 
both  her  penal  and  her  reformatory  institutions  after  those  of 
the  ndghboring  state  of  New  York,  the  state  prison  of  New 
Jersey  having  been  conducted  according  to  the  Auburn  system 
since  i860.  The  only  unfortunate  phase  of  the  origin  of  Rah- 
way  was  the  fact  that  those  who  built  the  institution  were  never 
able  to  rid  themselves  of  the  idea  that  it  was  an  "intermediate 
prison."  The  fact  that  the  institution  was  viewed  as  primarily 
a  "prison"  for  the  less  hardened  criminals  is  aK>arent  in  the 
frequent  use  of  the  term  "intermediate  prison"  in  this  act  of 
1895  as  being  synonymous  with  the  proposed  "reformatory," 
and  this  view  was  given  objective  expression  in  the  complete 
adoption  of  the  prison  type  of  architecture  in  constructing  the 
institution.' 

'Ibid,  pp.  15-18. 

'Annual  Message  of  the  Governor,  1894,  pp.  4-5. 

'Ads  of  the  itgth  Legislature,  1895,  pp.  7IS-730- 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioners  to  Establish  the  ffeto  Jersey  Reformatory, 
tigia,  pp.  5-6,  IS-18;   General  Statutes  of  New  Jersey,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  3164. 

*  Probably  next  to  the  adoption  of  a  p^son  design  the  greatest  amount  of 
poor  judgment  that  was  exhibited  in  the  construction  of  the  retonnatoiy 
centered  around  the  building  of  the  immense  dome  which  is  larger  than  that 
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But  whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  the  legislature  and 
the  architects'  as  to  the  nature  of  the  institution,  it  is  plain  that 
by  1901  those  in  control  of  the  reformatory  recognized  its  real 
ftinctton.  The  following  quotation  from  the  First  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Reformatory 
demonstrates  that  from  the  opening  of  Rahway  the  purposes  of 
a  reformatory  have  been  clearly  recognized :  ^ 

"The  Reformatoiy  principle  denies  tbe  correctness  of  the  old  idea  that 
so  much  punishment  should  be  meted  out  for  so  much  crime.  The  civilized 
world  no  longer  believes  in  that  idea.  The  new  theory  and  practice  has 
enacted  into  law  a  better  purpose  as  the  object  of  criminal  treatment 
Society  is  to  be  protected  from  the  criminal  first  of  all,  but  this  protection 
is  to  be  through  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  rather  than  through  his 
incarceration  as  a  punishment  Through  these  new  methods  the  wrongdoer 
is  returned  to  society  when  there  is  a  strong  and  reasonable  probability  that 
it  is  safe  to  do  so,  without  regard  to  punishment,  whether  little  or  much,  and 
without  regard  to  the  particular  crime  for  which  he  may  have  been  im- 
prisoned. Whenever  any  prisoner  will  live  at  liberty,  without  prejudice  to 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men,  then  he  is  entitled  to  liberty,  and,  what  is  just 
as  important,  not  until  then. 

"The  Reformatory,  therefore,  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
forming those  who  have  been  improperly  formed  as  to  habits  and  character, 
or  neglected  physically,  intellectually,  or  morally.  It  must  begin  where  the 
parent,  the  church,  and  society  have  failed.  Its  design,  in  brief,  b  to  give 
everyone  within  it  a  chance,  by  good  conduct  and  his  own  efforts  to  rehabili- 
tate himself;  to  ^ve  proper  schooUng;  to  teach  industrious  and  honest 
habits,  and  t^  all  possible  means  to  advance  his  material,  mental  and  moral 
habits." ' 

This  excellent  statement  of  the  ftmdamental  functions  and 
purposes  of  a  reformatory  makes  it  certain  that  New  Jersey  will 

of  the  capitol  at  Washington.  The  many  thousand  dollars  expended  in  the 
construction  of  this  relatively  useless  portion  of  the  reformatory  plant  have 
been  sorely  needed  since  for  the  erection  of  shops  and  other  indispensible 
adjuncts  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  institution.  The  physical  plant  at 
present  represents  an  investment  of  $i,335,ooa  For  the  details  of  the 
architectural  development  see  the  diagram  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  oppo- 
site page  294. 

*  These  same  advanced  ideas  on  criminal  and  penal  jurisprudence  had  been 
expressed  in  the  Report  of  the  Commusioners  to  Ettablish  the  New  Jersey 
Reformatory,  iBqo,  pp.  9-10. 

'Report  cited,  pp.  6-7,  Document  No.  46,  in  Legislative  Documents  for 
igor.  Vol.  V. 

19  P 
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never  need  to  restate  the  theoretical  premises  on  which  its  re- 
formatory was  established,  however  varied  may  be  the  experi- 
ments which  are  necessary  in  order  that  this  general  aim  may  be 
realized.  When  one  grasps  the  fiuidamental  assumptions  in- 
volved in  the  above  statement  of  the  premises  of  modem  penology 
and  criminology,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  convinced  that  two 
so  widely  different  views  of  crime,  punishment,  and  refomiation, 
as  the  above  and  those  contained  in  the  revised  penal  code  of 
1898,  could  have  been  issued  in  the  same  state  within  a  period 
of  three  years.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  intellecttial  evolu- 
tion of  humanity  they  are  separated  by  two  centuries. 

This  report  further  outlined  the  general  policy  of  administra- 
tion and  discipline,  as  it  existed  in  the  opening  year  of  the  in- 
stitution. It  was  stated  that  the  discipline  which  had  been  in- 
troduced was  of  a  semi-military  character.'  To  improve  dis- 
cipline and  stimulate  personal  efforts  at  reformation,  a  system  of 
grading  and  meriting,  which  had  been  notoriously  lacking  in  the 
state  prison,  was  adopted.  This  important  innovation  was  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

"Each  prisoner,  on  entering,  is  placed  to  the  middle  grade,  and  h  given  5 
credit  marks  each  day  for  good  behavior,  diligence  in  vork  and  progress  in 
school.  For  a  perfect  record  he  is  given  a  bonus  at  stated  times  so  that  in 
six  months  he  may  earn  the  1,000  credit  marks  which  will  entitle  him  to  enter 
the  first  grade.  Six  months  of  perfect  record  in  the  first  grade  entitles  him 
to  a  parole,  when  suitable  occupation  will  be  found  for  him,  and  he  will  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  institudon  and  go  at  lai^e.  Six  months  of  perfect  record 
while  on  parole  will  entitle  him  to  an  mbsolute  discharge."* 

Every  person  committed  to  the  institution  was  given  a  rigid 
physical  and  mental  examination  to  enable  him  to  receive  a 
properly  differentiated  treatment.' 

By  the  close  of  the  next  year  193  itmiates  had  been  received,* 
and  at  the  time  of  making  the  annual  report  for  1906  the  daily 

'Ibid.,  p.  7. 

MMd 

■  Ibid. 

'Second  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Reformatory,  igo%  p.  8. 
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average  of  inmates  was  398.5.^  In  that  year  the  expenses  of 
the  institution  were  $i4i,67aso,  with  an  income  of  $95,430, 
thus  making  a  net  loss  of  $46,240,  or  a  per  capita  cost  of 
$116.03,*  as  compared  with  a  per  capita  cost  of  $171.31  for  the 
state  prison  during  that  same  year.*  Many  of  the  inmates  were 
employed  in  improving  the  physical  equipment  of  the  reforma- 
tory; work  on  the  reformatory  farm  furnished  work  for  a  num- 
ber of  others;  and  mechanical  industry  conducted  on  the  con- 
tract system  had  been  introduced  on  a  moderate  scale.'* 

In  1910  the  system  of  gradii^  and  meriting  was  varied  by 
the  new  superintendent,  Dr.  Frank  Moore.  He  replaced  the 
unit  system,  based  on  credits,  by  one  based  on  days,  as  more 
intelligible  to  the  inmates  and  more  conducive  to  prcmioting 
efforts  at  reformation.  A  suitable  reward  was  provided  for  skill, 
scholarship,  and  industry,  as  well  as  for  deportment.  A  care- 
ful daily  record  has  been  kept  of  the  deportment,  scholarship, 
and  general  proficiency  of  each  inmate.  Six  months  of  per- 
fect conduct  insure  the  advancement  of  the  inmate  into  the 
"first  class,"  and  six  months  of  perfect  record  in  the  first  class 
secures  eligibility  for  application  for  parole.  In  no  other  in- 
stitution of  the  state  has  the  grading  and  meriting  system  been 
as  systematically  applied  as  at  Rahway.  A  "bankruptcy  court" 
was  provided  for  those  with  bad  reformatory  records  who 
avowed  a  strong  determination  to  reform.  It  was  asserted  that 
these  new  rules  had  proved  a  great  success  in  bettering  the  dis- 
cipline and  in  prcmioting  efforts  at  reformation."  Dr.  Moore 
stated  that  he  followed,  as  far  as  the  law  would  permit,  the 
laudable  procedure  of  making  the  apparent  reformation  of  the 
individual  the  test  of  release  from  the  institution." 

The  superintendent  stated  that  the  rational  policy  had  been 
adopted  of  making  the  life  in  the  reformatory  as  much  like  that 

'  Sixlh  AntnuU  Report  of  the  Ntw  Jtrtij  Rtformatory,  190b,  p.  I*. 
■lUd 

'Annual  Report  of  Ike  State  Priton,  1906,  p.  t6. 

'  Sixth  AntiKoi  Report  of  the  New  Jertey  Reformatory,  igaS,  pp.  17-18,  asff. 
•  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  ike  New  Jertey  Reformatory,  1910^  p.  11,  Docn- 
ment  No.  15,  in  Legislative  Documents,  1910,  Vol.  II. 
•IWd,  p.  II. 
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of  the  outside  world  as  was  possible,  to  the  end  that  the  person 
discharged  from  the  institution  might  be  the  more  able  to  adjust 
himself  to  a  normal  and  independent  existence.*  One  cannot  but 
reflect  upon  how  different  this  conception  is  from  that  of  the  con- 
ventional ideas  upon  penology  which  assert  that  a  prison  should 
be  as  different  from  normal  life  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
prisoner  may  feel  more  severely  the  revenge  of  society,  but 
never  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  this  treatment  makes 
the  offender  still  less  able  to  lead  a  normal  life  than  when  he 
was  committed.  To  further  the  ability  of  the  inmates  to  live  a 
normal  life  when  released,  the  honor  system  was  introduced  as 
far  as  practicable  in  prison  government.* 

Another  important  innovation  introduced  under  Dr.  Moore's 
direction,  in  1910,  was  a  rigid  mental  examination  of  those  ccmi- 
mitted  to  the  institution,  whidi  revealed  the  startling  but  vital 
information  that  about  50  per  cent,  were  subnormal.'  It  is 
such  investigations  as  these  which  cause  one  to  lose  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  Apostolic  Creed  in  remedyii^  all  the  mental  and 
moral  defects  of  the  criminal  population. 

Dr.  Moore  reported  that  all  the  evidence  available  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  about  65  per  cent  of  those  discharged  from  the 
reformatory  were  permanently  reformed,^ 

Since  1909  the  reformatory  has  been  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Moore,  who  brought  to  the  office  a  trained  mind  and  dis- 
ciplinary powers  and  experience  acquired  through  many  years 
of  service  in  school  administration.  During  this  period  there 
have  been  few  institutions  of  this  type  in  the  country  which  have 
been  as  well  managed  with  the  equipment  at  hand.  Dr.  Moore's 
success  at  Rahway  has  been  a  convincing  demonstration  that 
a  man  of  intellectual  attainments  is  not  necessarily  by  that 
fact  alone  disqualified  to  serve  as  the  administrative  head  of 
a  penal  or  reformatory  institution.     While  much  of  the  credit 

*Itnd,  p.    12. 
'Ibid,  pp.  13^14. 
'Ibid.,  p.    15. 
•Ibid,  p.    17. 
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for  the  attainment  of  the  present  high  standards  of  management 
at  Rahway  is  due  to  the  personal  energy  and  sound  judgment  of 
the  superintendent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  success  has 
been  facilitated  through  the  aid  of  an  exceptionally  able  Board 
of  Commissioners,  <unong  the  members  of  which  the  veteran 
philanthropist  and  penologist,  Decatur  M.  Sawyer  of  Montdair, 
has  been  the  most  active. 

The  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  for  1914  was  im- 
portant in  that  it  showed  that  the  excellent  work  at  the  reforma- 
tory was  being  utilized  in  conducting  a  program  of  public  educa- 
tion as  to  advanced  methods  of  treating  criminals.  Illustrated 
lectures  were  given  in  all  the  counties  of  the  state  upon  the 
methods  of  reformation  employed  at  Rahway.  Dr.  Moore  thus 
gave  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  recognized  the  very  important 
truth  that  the  very  best  management  of  a  penal  or  reformatory 
institution  is  to  a  great  extent  a  failure,  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  an  attempt  to  lift  the  general  intelligence  of  the  communitj', 
in  regard  to  these  matters,  up  to  a  level  approximating  that  held 
by  the  officers  of  the  institution.* 

Another  important  innovation  in  1914  was  the  establishment 
of  a  tentative  form  of  inmate  self-government.  This  was  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

"One  of  the  new  features  of  the  year  has  been  the  adoption  of  a  pbn  of 
self-government  During  the  stinuner  just  passed  there  was  organized  a 
council  composed  of  thirty  of  the  inmates  elected  by  the  inmates  themselves. 
The  duty  of  this  counsel  is  to  assist  in  the  discipline  of  the  institution.  They 
give  particular  attention  to  keeping  order  on  the  tiers,  and  to  suppressing 
conversation  with  regard  to  crime  and  to  preventing  profanity.  They  have 
elected  their  ovni  president  and  secretary,  and  meet  twice  a  week.  All  new 
inmates  after  they  have  been  addressed  by  the  Superintendent  are  taken  into 
the  council  meeting  and  given  advice  by  the  President  of  the  Council  as  to 
how  they  may  best  conduct  themselves  while  in  the  Reformatory  and  as  to 
what  is  the  spirit  of  the  inmates  and  the  desire  of  the  council  to  lend  them 
help  whenever  it  can.  The  power  has  been  ^ven  to  the  council  not  to  ad- 
minister punishment  in  any  way,  but  to  deprive  inmates  whose  influence  is 
harmful  from  the  privileges  of  the  yard  and  from  entertainments."' 

'  Fourteenlh  Annual  Report  of  the  Nan  Jtrsty  Reformatory,  1914,  pp.  8-9. 
Cf.  IMd,  1916^  p.  7. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  9-ia  See  below,  p.  295,  for  the  results  of  this  trial  of  the 
system  of  self-government 
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It  was  r^iorted  that  io  this  year  the  new  trade  school  shops, 
providing  for  the  operation  of  some  eleven  important  trades, 
had  been  completed  and  the  superintendent  urged  an  adequate 
assignment  of  work  to  the  inmates  so  that  the  "state  use"  sys- 
tem could  be  put  into  effective  and  extensive  operation.  He  also 
suggested  the  advisability  of  finding  out-of-door  employment 
for  qualified  inmates  in  road  making  and  allied  occupations.^ 

Another  important  reccimmendatiMi  made  by  the  superin- 
tendent in  his  report  for  1914  was  that  when  an  inmate  had  been 
honorably  discharged  from  the  reformatory,  he  should  be  auto- 
matically restored  to  citizenship.* 

But  the  most  sweeping,  and  probably  the  most  important, 
recommendation  was  that  the  Rahway  plant  be  abandoned  as  a 
reformatory  and  be  turned  over  to  the  state  for  future  use  as 
the  state  prison.  Dr.  Moore  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  re- 
formatory was  constructed  when  such  an  institution  was  viewed 
as  essentially  a  prison,  and  that  as  a  result  its  architecture  was 
distinctly  unfavorable  to  the  successful  administration  of  a  re- 
formatory conducted  along  advanced  lines.  He  further  claimed 
that  the  Reformatory  building  would  make  an  ideal  state  prison, 
while  a  new  reformatory  could  be  erected  in  another  district 
where  a  more  extensive  development  of  the  agricultural  industry 
would  be  possible,  and  according  to  a  type  of  architecture  adapted 
to  the  aims  and  methods  of  a  modem  reformatory.'  While  these 
suggestions  have  not  yet  been  accepted,  the  trend  of  intelligent 
sentiment  in  the  state  has  been  towards  the  approval  of  this 
proposal  as  the  only  way  of  solving  in  a  rational  manner  the 
architectural  weaknesses  of  both  the  state  prison  and  the  re- 
formatory. 

Finally,  both  the  board  of  commissioners  and  the  parole  offi- 
cers complained  that  two  parole  officers  were  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  investigating  the  conduct  of  over  six  hundred 
paroled  prisoners.^     When  one  reads  this  complaint  he  can 

'lUd,  pp.  lo-ll. 
'Ibid.,  p.    12. 
•Ibid,  pp.  13-14- 
•Ibid,  pp.  5,  16. 
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scarcely  avoid  reflecting  upon  what  must  be  the  condition  of  the 
supervision  over  those  paroled  from  the  state  prison,  where  one 
oflicer  is  supposed  to  "follow  up"  over  twelve  hundred  paroled 
prisoners.* 

The  report  of  1915  was  particularly  significant  in  two  respects. 
In  the  first  place,  it  described  the  first  real  introduction  of  the 
"state  use"  system  as  the  basis  for  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  industries  of  the  reformatory.'  But  even 
more  interesting  was  the  account  given  therein  of  the  trial  and 
abandonment  of  the  plan  of  self-government,  the  establish- 
ment of  which,  in  191 3,  was  described  in  the  report  of  the  previ- 
ous year.  After  a  year  of  experiment  with  the  new  system,  its 
continuance  was  rejected  by  the  vote  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  inmates.  Both  the  institution  authorities  and  the 
inmates  were  convinced  that  the  scheme  had  degenerated  into 
an  ingenious  duplicate  of  the  conventional  ward  politics  of  the 
average  municipality,  and  that  fair  and  equitable  administration 
was  much  more  likely  to  be  received  from  the  public  authorities 
than  from  the  governing  council  of  the  inmates.  However,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  judge  of  the  general  value  of  the  system  of 
self-government  in  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Rahway.  As  far  as  administrative  problems  are 
concerned,  self-government  is  rather  a  remedy  for  incompetent 
and  unfair  government  by  public  authorities  than  something 
which  is  likely  to  be  desired  by  those  who  are  efficiently  and 
equitably  governed  frc»n  above.  But  more  fundamental  than 
this  is  the  problem  as  to  whether  the  best  system  of  administra- 
tion from  outside  can  fit  the  inmate  for  a  life  of  liberty  in  society 
as  well  as  a  moderate  experience  with  self-government  while  in 
an  institution.  It  would  seem  that  those  who  are  not  able  to 
govern  themselves  while  in  an  institution  are  likely  to  encounter 
difficulties  in  self-government  when  released.  The  solution  of 
this  perplexing  problem  can  be  left,  however,  to  the  respective 

^Annuat  Report  of  the  Slate  Prison,  1916,  p.  45. 

'Fifteenth  Animal  Report  of  the  New  Jertey  Reformatory,  1915,  pp.  to-12. 
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adherents  to  the  divergent  views  of  Dr.  Moore  and  Thomas 
Mott  Osborne.^ 

The  physical  equipment  of  the  Rahway  reformatory,  in  its 
general  aspects,  is  adequate  but  not  appropriate.  As  Superin- 
tendent Moore  has  pointed  out  for  several  years,  it  was  built  as 
a  prison  and  not  as  a  reformatory,  and  while  it  is  adequate  to 
house  the  inmates,  its  whole  construction  is  opposed  to  the 
modem  idea  of  what  a  reformatory  should  be  in  its  architectural 
aspects.  Its  transformation  into  the  state  prison,  then,  would 
confer  as  great  an  advantage  upon  the  inmates  of  the  reforma- 
tory as  upon  the  inmates  of  the  present  state  prison.^  Pending 
this  change  the  most  pressing  need  at  present  is  for  a  new  storage 
building  and  adequate  officers'  quarters,  a  number  of  the  officers 
now  being  compelled  to  sleep  in  the  reformatory  bam.' 

The  industrial  equipment  and  organization  of  the  reformatory 
is  probably  its  weakest  point,  thoi^h  the  officers  have  made  the 
utmost  of  the  limited  opportunities  presented  to  them,  and  the 
industrial  organization  of  the  institution  is  far  more  efficient 
than  that  of  any  other  state  institution.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  existence  of  the  reformatory  the  inmates  were  employed  in 
erecting  the  buildings,  in  managing  the  reformatory  farm,  and 
the  remainder  on  contracts  in  the  shops.  Superintendent  Moore 
was  one  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  law  of  June  7,  191 1, 
abolishing  contract  labor,  and  aided  Senator,  now  Judge  Os- 
borne, in  drafting  the  above  bill.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  legisla- 
tive action  in  appropriating  funds  wherewith  to  install  the  "state 
use"  system,  it  was  not  systematically  introduced  until  1915. 
In  the  interval  some  additional  shops  were  erected  to  be  held 
in  readiness  for  the  action  of  the  legislature  in  providing  work- 
ing capital.  At  present  Rahway  has  made  far  greater  progress 
in  organizing  its  industries  in  an  efficient  manner  on  the  "state 
use"  system  than  any  of  the  other  penal,  reformatory,  or  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

'  Ibid,  pp.  8-10. 

'  Sixteenlh  Annuat  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Reformatory,  igifi^  pp.  lo-ii. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  11-12. 
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During  tiie  first  full  year  of  this  new  system  orders  to  the 
value  of  $21^0  were  filled  in  manufacturing  tinware,  furniture, 
beds,  iron  castings,  printing  work,  shoes,  and  clothing.^  But, 
as  Superintendent  Moore  clearly  pointed  out,  in  spite  of  these 
promising  beginnings.  New  Jersey  has  only  been  "playing"  at 
introducing  a  systematic  application  of  the  "state  use"  system  in 
the  reformatory.  But  $5,000  was  aj^ropriated  in  1916  for  work- 
ing capital,  whereas,  for  example,  the  state  penitentiary  of  Ohio 
carried  a  capital  stock  of  about  $216,000.  This  scanty  provision 
of  working  capital  has  greatly  hampered  the  industries  of  the 
institution  by  preventing  the  accumulation  of  stock  and  the 
prompt  filling  of  orders.  As  has  been  the  case  with  the  state 
prison,  there  has  been  in  the  last  few  years  a  develofmient  of 
extra-mural  industries  at  Rahway.  A  number  of  inmates  have 
been  employed  in  building  roads  near  the  city  of  Rahway,  and 
others  on  the  large  and  well  cultivated  reformatory  farm  whidi 
produced  a  net  gain  of  $23,293  in  the  last  year.'  During  the 
present  year,  1917,  in  addition  to  caring  for  the  large  farm  at 
Rahway,  the  reformatory  has  been  cultivating  two  extensive 
farms  at  Annandale,  in  Hunterdon  county.  This  development  of 
agricultural  activities  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Hoover 
has  proved  a  decided  success,  producing  a  profit  of  about  $10,000, 
and  doubtless  forecasts  more  extensive  operations  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

In  the  matter  of  the  work  that  the  institution  is  accomplishing 
towards  the  reformation  of  the  inmates,  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  almost  everything  is  being  done  in  this  respect  which  is  possi- 
ble with  the  equipment  and  funds  available.  The  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  general  architecture  has  been  sufficiently  empha- 
sized above.  The  educational  facilities  are  adequate,  and  the 
commissioners  boasted  in  their  last  report  that  the  reformatory 
school  was  perhaps  the  best  in  the  country.'  A  personal  investi- 
gation of  the  school  system  by  the  writer  convinced  him  that 
this  claim  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  was  justified  by  the 
facts.    It  is  certain  that  the  personnel  and  training  of  the  teach* 

'  Ibid,  pp.  7-8. 

■  IHd,  pp.  8-ft  34. 

'ibid,p.  5. 
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ing  staff,  and  the  degree  of  educational  efficiency  attained,  are 
greatly  in  advance  of  what  are  generally  reached  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state. 

The  attempt  is  made  to  provide  at  least  the  rudiments  of  a 
general  cultural  education,  as  well  as  a  more  intensive  and  spe- 
cialized industrial  education,  though  the  latter  is  carried  on  more 
accordii^  to  the  productivity  than  the  strict  trade  school  method. 
As  far  as  possible,  the  educational  system  is  adapted  to  the  indi- 
vidtial  needs  of  the  inmates.^  The  provision  for  religious  exer- 
cises is  ample,  there  being  provided  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic 
chaplain.^ 

The  parole  system  at  Rahway  has  been  brought  up  to  a  high 
level  of  efficiency,  due  in  a  large  part  to  the  energy  of  the  veteran 
parole  officer,  Charles  S-  Moore.  The  only  defect  in  the  system 
is  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  parole  force  to  permit  a  thorough  ad- 
ministration of  institutional  and  office  duties,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  allow  of  an  adequate  supervision  of  those  on  parole.' 
During  the  last  year  Superintendent  Moore  made  a  careful 
statistical  study  of  the  results  revealed  by  the  working  of  the 
parole  system  in  the  year  1916.  He  found  that  of  the  950  on 
parole,  93,  or  about  10  per  cent.,  were  returned  for  a  violation 
of  the  parole.*  A  careful  statistical  analysis  of  this  10  per  cent, 
revealed  the  following  facts  regarding  them.' 

Feeble-minded   5096 

Previously   committed   to   juvenile   institution    <66% 

feeble-minded)    43% 

Arrested  five  times  or  more  30% 

In  RefonnatoTy  less  than  15  mos 70% 

Went  home  when  paroled  57% 

Worked  in  trade  shops  while  in  reformatoiy 65% 

Went  out  to  work  at  same  trade 5% 

From  these  facts  Dr.  Moore  made  the  following  deductions 
regarding  the  working  of  the  parole  system,  and  concerning  the 

'Ibid,  pp.  19-^22. 
'Ibid,  pp.  25-8. 
*Ibid,  pp.  17-18. 
'Ibid,  p.    12. 
*Ibid,  p.    13. 
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problems  of  reformation  in  general:  (i)  permanent  segrega- 
tion and  humane  conimement  must  be  provided  for  those  who 
are  not  amenable  to  reformatory  influences;  (2)  before  com- 
mitting an  offender,  the  magistrate  should  acquaint  himself  with 
the  personal  record  and  mental  traits  of  the  convicted  person, 
and  those  with  marked  and  persistent  criminal  tendencies  should 
be  sent  to  the  state  prison,  or  if  feeble-minded  to  the  proper 
custodial  institution  for  such  classes;  (3)  an  attempt  must  be 
made  to  transform  the  homes  of  those  paroled  or  discharged, 
if  these  homes  are  not  conducive  to  right  living;  (4)  the  in- 
mates of  the  reformatory  must  be  taught  a  trade  and  an  effort 
must  be  made  to  get  the  labor  unions  to  admit  paroled  and  dis- 
charged inmates  as  apprentices;  (5)  those  committed  must  be 
retained  in  the  institution  long  enough  to  allow  the  reformatory 
influences  to  have  some  opportunity  to  operate.^ 

The  changes,  then,  which,  according  to  some  of  the  best 
opinion  in  the  state,  are  most  needed  in  the  reformatory,  are: 
first,  a  relinquishment  of  the  present  site  and  plant,  and  the 
erection  of  a  new  plant  modelled  on  the  most  advanced  ideas  of 
reformatory  architecture,  so  that  the  management  will  not  be 
hampered  by  defects  in  the  physical  equipment;  and,  second, 
an  adequate  provision  of  working  capital  which  will  allow  a 
thorough  and  business-like  reconstruction  of  the  industries  on 
the  "state  use"  system,  both  in  mechanical  industries  within 
the  institution,  and  in  outdoor  activities  on  a  reformatory  farm, 
or  in  road  building  and  allied  industries.  In  general,  it  is  most 
essential  that  the  present  theory  and  practice  at  Rahway  be  con- 
verted into  a  general  system  of  reformatory  procedure  and  be 
made  a  part  of  die  general  attitude  of  the  community  towards 
the  offenders  so  that  it  will  not  remain  chiefly  dependent  upon 
the  present  enlightened  board  of  commissioners  or  upon  the  per- 
sonal energy  and  ability  of  the  superintendent  and  be  likely  to 
perish  with  their  departure. 

'  IMd,  pp.  13-16, 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  STATE  REFORMA- 
TORY FOR  WOMEN  AT  CLINTON  FARMS. 

I.  The  l^tgal  Organiiation  and  Adtnuustratioa. 

II.  General  Survey  of  the  Fotindation  and  Development  of  New  Jersey  State 
Refonnatory  for  Women. 


I.  The  Legal  Organization  and  Administration  op  the 
State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Cunton  Farms. 

After  a  period  of  agitation  lasting  over  half  a  century,  a  law 
was  finally  passed  on  April  i,  1910,  establishing  a  reformatory 
for  women  at  Clinton.^  It  was  enacted  that  the  name  of  the 
institution  should  be  "The  New  Jersey  State  Refonnatory  for 
Women."*  The  general  control  over  the  .administration  and 
policies  of  the  institution  was  vested  in  a  board  of  six  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate,  for  a  term  of  three  years.'  The  commissioners  were  to 
receive  no  salary.  The  board  of  commissioners  was  authorized 
to  appoint  as  the  thief  executive  and  disciplinary  officer,  a  super- 
intendent, to  hold  office  during  good  behavior  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  board,  and  to  detennine  the  number  of  subordinate  officers 
and  fix  their  salaries.*  It  was  provided  that  the  superintendent 
should  appoint  and  remove  the  subordinate  officers  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  commissioners."  As  to  commitment,  it  was 
provided  that  all  wwnen  convicted  of  other  than  capital  crimes, 
over  the  age  of  seventeen,  might  be  committed  to  the  refonnatory 
by  the  courts,  and  that  all  such  female  inmates  of  the  state  prison 

*AcU  of  the  t34th  Legitlainrt,  1910^  pp.  101-109;    CompUei  Statutet  of 
New  Jersey,  igii,  VoL  IV,  19.  4933ff. 
•IKd,  p.  4933. 
'  ibid,  p.  4534. 
•Ibid. 
'  ibid,  p.  493S. 
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might  be  tiatisferred  to  the  reformatory.^  It  was  specified  that 
the  commitment  was  to  be  indetenninate,  limited  only  by  the 
maximum  legal  penalty  for  the  particular  offence  for  which  the 
individual  was  committed.*  The  commissioners  were  author- 
ized to  draw  up  the  rules  to  govern  the  discharge  and  parde  of 
inmates,  it  being  specified  that  the  commissicoiers,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendrat,  should  have  the  power  to  dis- 
charged paroled  prisoners.* 

The  act  of  February  5,  1913,  sli^tly  changed  this  organizing 
law  of  1910  by  authorizing  the  governor  to  ajqwint  two  addi- 
tional commissioners  for  a  term  of  three  years,  thus  increasing 
the  membership  of  the  board  of  commissioners  to  d^t* 

There  can,  thus,  be  no  doubt  that  the  state  reformatory  for 
women  originated  under  better  legal  auspices  than  any  of  the 
other  penal,  reformatory  and  correctional  institutions  of  the 
state.  Its  modem  and  flexible  legal  organization  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  institution  originated  so  recently  that  it 
was  able  to  avoid  being  burdened  with  the  paralyzing  traditional 
criminal  and  penal  jurisprudence. 

2.  General  Survey  op  the  Foundation  and  Development 
OF  THE  New  Jersey  State  Repormatory'for  Women. 

While  the  reformatory  for  women  at  Clinton  has  had  so  short 
a  period  of  existence  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  history, 
like  the  reformatory  for  men  at  Rahway,  the  story  of  its  origin 
covers  the  greater  part  of  a  century.  As  there  was  little  thought 
of  providing  separate  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  male  and 
female  delinquents  in  New  Jersey  before  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  requests  for  the  provision  of  a  reformatory  or  inter- 
mediate prison  for  the  younger  and  less  hardened  convicts, 
which  go  back  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ap- 

'  Ibid,  p.  4936. 
■    '  Ibid.,  p.  4937. 
'IKd 
Mc(j  of  the  tjjth  Legislature,  1913,  p.  15. 
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pUed  to  a  Tcfonnatory  for  women  as  well  as  for  men.  ThepefoFC, 
the  attempts  made  to  provide  a  reformatory  in  1849-52,  and  in 
1669,  may  be  regarded  as  in  part  efforts  to  ftimish  New  Jersey 
with  a  reformatory  for  femak  first  offenders.  By  the  "seven- 
ties," however,  there  was  little  thou^  of  providing  a  stn^ 
reformatory  for  both  men  and  women,  and  tlie  agitation  was 
then  divided  into  attempts  to  establish  separate  reformatories  for 
male  and  female  delinquents.  It  was  generally  understood  that 
botii  were  required,  but  the  lat^r  number  of  male  delinquents 
prodticed  a  greater  volume  of  pressure  for  a  reformatory  for 
men,  and  the  establishment  of  Rahway  thus  preceded  Clinton 
Farms  by  a  decade. 

The  advocates  of  penal  reform  in  New  Jersey  came  near  to  a 
successful  agitation  for  a  reformatory  for  women  in  1886,  when 
a  joint  committee  of  the  legislature  was  appointed  "on  a  Female 
Prison  and  Reformatory."  This  committee  visited  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  successful  reformatories  for  women  then  in  existence, 
namely,  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  at  Sherbom,  Massachusetts, 
and  at  Hudson,  New  Yoric.^  In  its  report,  it  eloquently  ui^ed 
the  erection  in  New  Jersey  of  an  institution  of  this  type.'  The 
legislature  passed  a  resolution  approving  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  never  took  any  further  action.* 

After  1886  the  agitation  for  a'reformatory  for  women  died 
out  to  a  certain  degree,  in  all  probability  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
tiiat  year  Mrs.  John  H.  Patterson  began  her  ten  years'  service 
as  matron  of  the  female  ward  of  the  state  prison,  and  proved  so 
competent  an  administrator  that  the  necessity  of  a  reformatory 
for  women  was  greatly  lessened.*  An  ejcpenditure  of  $14,000  in 
improving  ihe  women's  wii^  of  the  state  prison  in  1899  also 

^Report  of  Ike  Joint  Commilee  on  a  Female  Prison  and  Reformatory, 
1886,  p.  3;  Document  No.  jg,  in  Legislative  Doevments  for  16S7.  See  Docu- 
ments, Part  II,  pp.  621-5. 

•  IMd,  pp.  6-7. 

'AcU  of  tht  iioth  Legislature,  1886,  p.  419. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  State  Prison,  i8go,  p.  ta  See  also  tlie  Report  of 
the  Special  Committee  of  the  Legislature  on  the  State  Prison.  i8g(^  Docu- 
ment, 37,  in  Legislative  Documents,  189a 
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operated  to  postpone  any  crisis  in  the  efforts  to  provide  a  re- 
f onnatory  for  women. 

By  1903,  however,  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  New 
Jersey  and  various  reform  associations,  particularly  the  State 
Qiarities  Aid  Association,  induced  Governor  Murphy  to  appoint 
a  commission  on  a  reformatory  for  women.  This  conunission 
reported  strongly  in  favor  of  a  reformatory  on  the  cottage  plan, 
but  nothing  definite  resulted  from  their  report  beyond  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  I^slature  in  1904  requesting  the  Commission  to  pre- 
pare another  report  on  the  same  subject.  This  supplemental  re- 
port repeated  the  request  of  the  report  of  the  year  before  for 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a  reformatory  for  women.* 
Though  neither  of  these  reports  succeeded  in  their  immediate 
aims,  they  served  to  give  impetus  to  the  agitation.  In  1907  a 
bill  to  establish  a  reformatory  for  women  passed  the  Assembly, 
but  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate.  The  demand  for  the  erection 
of  a  women's  reformatory  was  also  advanced  in  vigorous  terms 
by  the  Commission  on  Dependency  and  Crime  of  1908.*  By  1910 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  was  too  great  for  the  Legislature 
to  resist  and  the  advocates  of  the  institution  secured  the  passage 
of  the  law  of  April  i,  1910,  establishing  the  reformatory  for 
women.'  Throughout  the  decade  of  agitation  preceding  the  final 
success,  Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Alexander-Wittpenn  was  the  leader  in 
organizing  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  erection  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  since  its  establishment  she  has  been,  as  president  of  the 
board  of  commissioners,  most  energetic  in  getting  the  reforma- 
tory organized  and  equipped  as  a  working  institution. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  New  Jersey  has  lost  greatly  by 
not  being  provided  earlier  with  this  indispensible  adjunct  to  any 
complete  system  of  institutions  for  dealing  with  the  delinquent 
population,  the  late  origin  of  the  reformatory  for  women  was 

'  The  reports  of  1903  and  1904  are  printed  as  Document  No.  57  in  the 
Legitlatkie  Documtnts  for  1904,  Vol.  V.    See  DocumcDts,  Part  II,  pp.  625-31 

*Reporl  of  the  Dependency  and  Crimet  Commission,  1908,  p.  17;  Nni 
Jersey  Review  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  December,  igoS*  p.  264. 

'First  Annttal  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Ike  New  Jersey  Stale 
Reformatory  for  Women  at  Clinlon,  1913,  pp.  5-8.  This  first  report  gives  a 
short  sketch  of  the  orig^  of  the  institution. 
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not  without  its  beneficial  and  compensatit^  aspects.  If  it  had 
originated  in  1886,  when  such  an  institution  was  thought  of  as 
synonymous  with  a  "female  prison,"  the  institution  would  now 
have  fastened  on  it  the  burden  of  an  outgrown  set  of  traditions 
concerning  crime  and  its  treatment,  of  an  archaic  ^pe  of  ad- 
ministration, and  of  an  even  more  antiquated  physical  equi|»nent 
than  Rahway  is  hampered  with  at  present.  There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  within  a  decade  the  reformatory  for  women 
in  New  Jersey  will  be  a  more  advanced  and  successful  institution 
than  would  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  originated  thirty  years 
ago. 

A  picturesque  and  salubrious  site  for  the  reformatory  was 
selected  at  Clinton,  in  the  hills  of  Hunterdon  County,  where  a 
farm  of  346  acres  was  purchased.  A  competent  superintendent 
was  secured  in  the  person  of  Miss  May  Caughey,  formerly  of 
the  House  of  Refuge  for  Girls  at  E)arIington,  Pennsylvania.' 

The  first  inmates  were  received  in  January,  1913,  and  the  in- 
stitution was  formally  opened  on  May  26,  1913.' 

In  the  beginning  the  institution  was  conducted  on  the  theory 
that  all  inmates  must  be  submitted  to  a  rigid  psychological  test, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  receive  the  specialized  treatment  which 
their  individual  cases  should  require,  but  the  important  psycho- 
logical tests  have,  of  late,  not  gone  beyond  the  Binet-Simon  test 
for  sub-normal  mentality.  Frequent  visits  by  a  competent  psychi- 
atrist are  indispensible.' 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  institution  to  adapt  its  education 
to  fitting  the  inmates  for  competent  domestics.  As  the  super- 
intendent expressed  this  aim: 

"To  summariie  our  gcneial  work  here,  our  aim  b  to  make  the  women  feel 
the  importance  and  necessi^  of  Atang  good  housework  in  alt  its  branches."  * 

The  honor  system  of  institutional  government  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  main  since  the  opening  of  the  institution." 

'Itnd,  p.  7.  Uiss  Causer  was  succeeded  b;  Miss  Helen  M.  Hamilton 
in  1917. 

■Ibid. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  S-9;  Second  Awmtal  Rtporl,  1914.  p.  6;    1915,  p.  10. 

*  Annual  Report,  1914.  p.  ?. 

'lUd.,  pp.  8-9;  Ibid,  1915,  pp.  13-13. 
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The  third  umual  report,  that  for  191 5,  sets  forth  the  aims 
and  ideals  of  the  institutioa  as  they  had  been  formulated  after 
two  years'  experience  with  the  problems  which  must  be  f  aoed  by 
the  institution.  The  board  of  managers  tiius  describe  the  two 
fundamental  ideals  of  their  institution : 

"First,  to  return  to  society,  individuals  transformed  from  a  menace  into 
an  acquisition,  and  secondly,  to  contribute  our  quota  to  a  study  of  the  whole 
question  of  the  delinquent  girl,  second  but  yet  valuable."' 

The  assertion  that  the  reformatory  idea  is  kept  continually  in 
the  foreground  is  also  well  stated  by  the  superintendent : 

"The  work  of  every  reformatory  institution  should  be  two-fold;  to  train 
the  women  in  the  institution  to  useful  and  helpful  worl^  and  to  prepare  them 
to  again  take  their  places  in  the  world,  better  able  to  cope  with  the  difliculties, 
social  and  economic,  than  before.  Unless  the  majority  of  women  can  be 
returned  to  the  world  to  lead  successful  lives,  they  ought  not  to  be  in  a  re- 
formatory, but  in  some  custodial  institution."* 

Especially  significant  is  the  careful  administration  of  the  parole 
system: 

"No  girl  is  paroled  from  Qinton  Farms  until  the  Maiu^ers  are  convinced 
of  three  things,  that  the  girl  intends  to  make  a  new  start,  that  she  has  learned 
to  make  an  honest  living,  that  she  is  placed  in  surroundings  which  will  help 
her  upwards  and  not  downwards."* 

Sympathetic  personal  training  for  future  liberty  and  guidance 
when  on  parole  are  furnished  by  the  institution  autfiorities.* 

The  chief  defect  in  the  system  of  management  has  been  the 
lack  of  a  scientific  system  of  grading  and  meritmg.  The  insti- 
tution has  been  conducted  mainly  as  an  overgrown  family.  This 
semi-domestic  procedure  has  succeeded  admirably,  owing  to  the 
tact  and  ability  of  the  superintendent  and  the  active  interest  of 
the  commissioners,  but  it  will  be  entirely  inadequate  to  handle 

'Report  ched,  p.  3. 
'  Ibid,  p.  9. 
•Itad.,  p.  s- 
*  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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the  sitaatioR  when  the  population  has  increased,  as  it  is  likely  to 
do  when  the  advantages  of  the  institution  are  fully  realized  and 
utilized  by  the  courts. 

While  the  site  selected  for  the  reformatory  was  admirable, 
even  if  slightly  inacessible,  the  physical  equipment  was  rather 
primitive  at  the  outset,  and  has  never  been  brought  up  to  the 
needs  of  the  institution.  At  first,  the  inmates  were  housed  in 
three  farm  buildings,  which  were  located  on  the  grounds  pur- 
chased by  the  state  for  the  reformatory.  Stowe  Cottage,  a  sepa- 
rate building  for  the  n^ro  inmates,  was  erected  in  1914,  and  has 
proved  adequate  as  yet  for  the  housing  of  the  colored  population. 
Paddock  Cottage  is  nearing  completion,  and  this  will  provide  an 
infirmary  and  an  administration  building,  together  with  housing 
facilities  for  a  number  of  inmates.  A  chapel  has  been  erected 
through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Wittpenn.  Adequate  farm  build- 
ings for  the  scientific  exploitation  of  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  reformatory  farm  have  not  been  provided  as  yet.* 

The  industries  at  the  reformatory  at  Clinton  Farms  have  never 
been  developed  beyond  those  which  are  incidental  to  the  general 
problems  of  maintenance,  including  the  cuhivation  of  the  re- 
formatory farm  and  the  domestic  activities  of  the  institution. 
While  one  may  agree  with  the  managing  authorities  that  do- 
mestic training  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  type  of  discipline  for 
the  inmates,  there  is  little  doubt  that  more  extensive  facilities 
should  be  provided  for  the  development  of  real  and  varied  indus- 
trial training,  including  both  the  mechanical  and  clerical  branches. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  and  Prison  Reform  Association  for  1915 
presents  the  impression  made  by  the  reformatory  at  Clinton  upon 
a  trained  and  experienced  observer  of  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions: 

"Tbe  Board  of  Uanagers  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Reformatoi;  for  Wo- 
men, better  known  as  'Clinton  Fanos,'  has  succeeded  in  developing  an  almost 
ideal  custodial  and  training  institution  for  women.  When  one  considers 
that  throughout  the  United  States  so  little  has  been  done  by  the  public, 

*  See  plan  of  grounds  and  buildings  opposite  page  310. 
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througji  dty,  county  or  municipal  effort,  for  the  correction  and  refonnatioD 
of  women  who  have  committed  criminal  acts,  the  work  at  Clinton  Farms 
is  far  in  advance  of  any  modem  effort  undertaken  elsewhere.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  institution  b  a  new  one,  and  advantages  have  been  taken 
of  the  errors  and  mistakes  made  in  other  states  and  other  comnununities. 

"With  this  situation  in  New  Jersey  clearly  understood,  a  visit  to  Clinton 
Farms  is  a  revelation;  it  cannot  help  but  appeal  even  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server. Here  is  a  farm  house  remodeled  into  a  comfortable,  home-like  hous^ 
with  rugs  on  the  floor,  a  fire  in  the  grate  in  the  living  room  where  there 
are  rocking-chairs,  curtains  at  the  windows,  and  a  canary  and  other  house- 
hold pets.  There  are  rooms,  clean  and  neat  in  their  appointments,  where  the 
women  sleep.  There  are  no  clanging  steel  or  iron  doors  except  the  two  in 
the  basement  for  the  temporary  confinement  of  the  women  who  develop  a 
nervous  tendency  to  temporarily  rebel  at  authority.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  these  women  feel  that  they  are  under  sentence  of  the  court  and 
deprived  of  their  liberty  they  would  be  more  satisfied  with  thdr  lot;  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  one  person  is  under  the  control  of  another  prevents  any 
sort  of  institution,  however  well  equipped  and  planned,  from  being  satisfac- 
tory to  the  inmates.  There  are  no  Indications  from  the  dress  of  these  women 
that  they  are  different  from  others.  They  wear  Idiaki  bloomers  while  at 
work  in  the  laundry  and  at  various  outdoor  occupations,  but  within  the  house 
they  dress  in  neat  garments  and  live  very  nearly  a  normal  life.  The  new 
cottage  for  the  colored  women  is  a  distinct  division  of  Clinton  Farms.  It 
is  located  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  at  least,  from  the  main  farmhouse.  It  is  also 
provided  with  neat  rooms,  one  for  each  of  the  women,  a  very  attractive 
sitting  room  and  a  large  veranda  for  fresh-air  purposes,  a  neatly  appointed 
dining-room  and  an  admirable  kitchen.  That  this  kitchen  has  been  given 
good  opportunity  for  service  is  indicated  by  the  large  and  varied  assortment 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  glass  jars  that  have  been  'put  up'  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  these  women.  In  another  farmhouse,  further  down  the  hill 
from  the  main  farmhouse,  a  group  of  women  having  been  living,  almost 
from   the  be^nning  of  the  institution,  practically  by  themselves  without 

"These  are  the  selected  and  trustworthy  women  who  fully  appreciate  the 
opportunity  of  living  in  a  condition  of  the  least  possible  supervision  and  re- 
straint. It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  old  institutional  management  of  cells  and 
strict  supervision  to  the  comparative  freedom  and  opportunity  for  self-ex- 
pression afforded  the  women  offenders  in  New  Jersey  by  this  new  type  of 
institution  at  Clinton  Farms.  All  the  routine  of  housework  is  performed 
with  the  thought  of  its  educational  and  training  values.  In  addition  to  this, 
many  opportunities  are  afforded  for  the  development  of  the  women,  men- 
tally and  physically,  in  outdoor  occupations,  in  the  garden,  around  the  bams 
in  the  care  ot  livestock,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  crops  on  the  farm.  There 
are  a  round  of  interesting  features  from  the  early  spring  ploughing  and 
planting,  through  the  cultivation  period  up  to  the  time  of  harvest  and  the 
gathering  of  the  varied  crops.    It  is  a  slow  work,  of  course,  to  take  these 
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women  from  all  thf  unhappy  and  unfortunate  training  of  previous  years, 
transfer  them  to  thb  farm  colony  and  develop  them  under  all  these  advan- 
tages of  comparative  freedom,  varied  activity  and  the  ins|nration  that  comes 
from  plenty  of  open-air  woric  on  a  farm,  which  at  Clinton  Farms  happens 
to  be  admirably  located,  possessing  as  it  does  some  very  attractive  scenic 
possit»lities.  While  it  is,  of  course,  too  soon  to  assert  that  this  method  is 
restoring:  women  to  normal  social  life,  the  experience  of  the  three  years  at 
Clinton  Farms  has  given  enou^  concrete  examples  to  satisfy  the  Board  of 
Managers  that  the  present  program  has  great  possitnlities  in  the  future."* 

While,  to  one  who  has  followed  closely  the  history  of  the  penal 
institutions  of  New  Jersey,  this  description  may  seem  almost  as 
idyllic  as  Rousseau's  picttire  of  the  life  of  man  in  the  state  of 
nature,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  Clinton  Farms  a  glimpse  has 
been  caught  of  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  reformatory  of  the  future. 
It  is  most  essential  to  see  to  it  that  its  facilities  are  made  av^- 
able  for  a  greater  ntmiber  of  delinquent  girls  and  that  its  re- 
sources are  increased  in  keeping  with  the  intelligence  of  its  man- 
agement and  in  proportion  to  the  scope  of  its  activities. 

'  C  L.  Stonaker,  in  the  report  cited,  pp.  26-8. 
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I.  The  Legal  and  Administrative  History  of  the  New 

Jersey  County  Jail  System  and  the  County 

Workhouses. 

I.  the  county  jails. 

There  were  no  radical  changes  made  tn  the  basts  of  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  the  county  jails  of  New  Jersey 
after  the  adoption  of  the  state  constitution,  1776.  The  laws 
that  were  adopted  between  1776  and  1800  to  regulate  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  county  jails  were  obviously  modelled  after 
those  of  1683,  1710,  1714  and  1748  vesting  the  financial  control 
of  the  jails  in  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  jails  in  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 

The  constitution  adopted  in  1776  declared  that  the  sheriff 
should  be  elected  annually  by  the  qualified  voters  of  his  county, 
and  that  he  might  hold  office  for  three  years  in  succession,  after 
which  three  years  had  to  elapse  before  he  would  again  be  eligible 
to  hold  the  position.* 

The  acts  of  October  8,  1778,  and  March  18,  1796,  vested  the 
control  of  the  jails  In  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  It  was  enacted 
that, 

'  Constihttiott  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1776.  See.  XIII. 
(315) 
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"liie  sheriff  of  each  county  in  this  state  shall  have  the  custo4yi  rule,  keep- 
ing, and  charge  of  the  gaol  or  gaols  within  such  county,  and  of  all  prisoners 
in  such  gaol  or  goals;  and  siudl  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  any 
keeper,  whom  he  shall  appoint  for  the  same. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriffs  and  gaolers  to  recnve  from  constaUes 
and  other  officers,  all  persons  who  shall  be  apprehended  by  such  constables 
or  officers  for  offences  against  this  state;  and  if  any  sheriff  or  gaoler  refuse 
to  receive  any  such  offenders,  he  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  guil^  of  a  mis' 
demeanor  and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  fined  at  the  dbcrcdoa  of  the  court"* 

It  was  further  decreed  that  the  prisoners  in  the  jails  mi^t  have 
anything  to  eat,  drink,  or  wear  that  they  might  send  for  and 
receive  from  outside,  and  the  sheriff  was  directed  to  keep  the 
debtors  and  convicted  criminals  in  separate  compartments.^ 

The  fees  to  be  received  by  the  sheriff  for  administering  the 
coimty  jail  Were  regulated  by  the  general  "Fees  Act"  of  Jime 
13,  1799.  This  provided  that  the  sheriff  should  receive  ten  cents 
per  day  for  "victualling  a  prisoner,"  twenty-five  cents  for  re- 
ceiving a  prisoner,  and  twelve  cents  for  discharging  a  prisoner.' 

The  general  financial  control  of  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders 
over  the  building  and  repairing  of  county  jails,  first  bestowed 
by  the  laws  of  1710  and  1714,  was  confirmed  by  the  law  of 
Febmary  13,  1798,  which  decreed  that, 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  eveiy  board  of  chosen  freeholders,  at  their  stated 
annual  meeting  or  at  any  other  meeting  duly  held  for  the  purpose,  to  vote, 
grant,  and  raise  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  for  the  building  purchasing, 
and  repairing  of  poorhouses,  gaols,  courthouses,  and  bridges.  ...  All 
which  moneys,  so  raised,  shall  be  applied,  paid,  and  expended  under  the  di- 
rection and  management  of  the  said  corporation."' 

The  chief  innovation  introdtwed  by  the  law  of  1798  was  that  it 
eliminated  the  justices  of  the  peace  trom  the  county  board  and 
incorporated  the  freeholders  akme. 

'Act  of  March  18,  1796,  in  The  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  Revised  and  Tub- 
lishei  under  the  Authority  of  the  Legislature  by  Jos^h  Justice,  Trenton, 
1821,  pp.  238-9- 

*  Ibid.,  p.  240. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  488-9. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  318 ;  Cf.  Elmer,  The  ContHtution  and  Government  of  the  Provime* 
and  Stale  of  New  Jersey,  in  Collections  of  the  New  Jersey  Historieai  Society, 
Vol  VII,  p.  18. 
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These  laws,  passed  in  tite  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, remaiaed  the  legal  basis  for  the  admioistration  of  the  jail 
system  for  more  than  half  a  century  with  no  changes  whatever, 
and  are,  in  all  fundamental  aspe<^,  the  legal  foundation  of  Ihc 
present  jail  system.  The  new  constitution,  adopted  in  1844,  in- 
corporated the  [M-ovisions  of  the  constitutitm  of  1776  r^arding 
the  election  uid  tenure  of  the  sheriff.'  The  revision  of  1846 
retained  unchanged  the  laws  of  October  8,  1778,  and  March  18, 
1796,  vesting  the  control  of  the  jails  in  the  sheriff;  the  laws  of 
February  18,  1795,  and  June  13,  1799,  prescribing  the  fees  to 
be  received  by  sheriffs  for  the  administration  of  the  jails;  and 
the  act  of  February  13,  1798,  authorizing  the  board  of  diosen 
freeholders  to  assume  the  financial  control  of  the  county  jails.' 

The  first  important  variation  in  this  legal  basts  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  state  prison  came  in  the  law  of  February  27,  1857, 
but  this  was  not  a  general  act  but  rather  a  special  law  for  the 
benefit  of  two  populous  counties  which  contemplated  the  erec- 
tion of  a  more  elaborate  and  modem  type  of  county  jail  and 
workhouse.  This  act  provided  that  in  Essex  and  Hudson  coun- 
ties the  control  of  the  county  jails  should  be  taken  from  the 
sheriff  and  vested  in  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders.  The  free- 
holders were  authorized  to  appoint  a  jailor  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  who  was  also  to  be  the  master  of  the  worldiouses,  which, 
it  was  contemplated,  would  be  erected  as  a  part  of  the  penal  sys- 
tem of  these  counties.  It  was  further  provided  that  the  court 
mig^it  soitence  a  prisoner  to  the  workhouses  in  these  counties 
at  hard  labor  instead  of  sending  him  to  the  state  prison.  Courts 
in  other  comities  were  also  authorized  to  send  prisoners  to  these 
counties,  with  the  consent  of  the  freeholders  of  Essex  and  Hud~ 
son  counties,  and  under  sudi  conditicms  as  the  freeholders  mi^t 
impose.' 

The  revision  of  1876-7,  while  Iceepii^f  the  same  general  or- 
ganizing acts  that  were  incorporated  in  the  revision  of  1846, 

'  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1844,  Art.  VII,  Sec  ii.,  par.  7. 
*  Elmer-Nixon,  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  snd  E<L,  1855,  pp.  loi, 
36ft  751. 
'Acts  of  the  iist  Legislaiien.  1857,  pp.  4<ril. 
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added  a  few  innovations.  The  act  of  April  20,  1876,  gave  the 
freeholders  the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  "victualing  the  prison- 
ers" in  the  county  jails,  provided  that  they  did  not  exceed  the 
legal  allowance  for  this  purpose  in  any  county.^  The  law  of 
April  21,  1876,  authorized  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  to 
remit  sentences  in  the  county  jail  for  good  behavior,  up  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  sentence,  though  a  discharge  by  the  board  in  ad- 
vance of  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  of  the  court  was  re- 
quired to  be  countersigned  by  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas.' 

A  feeble  attempt  was  made  in  1880  to  provide  a  legal  basis 
for  the  solution  of  the  perennial  problem  of  idleness  in  the  county 
jails.  It  was  enacted  that  the  jailor  might  employ  at  "reasonable 
labor"  all  prisoners  confined  in  the  county  jails  for  fines  or  non- 
payment of  costs.'  This  provision  was  extended  to  all  jail  in- 
mates by  the  law  of  May  6,  1889.* 

The  first  really  significant  departure  from  the  original  laws 
of  the  eighteenth  century  defining  the  organization  of  the  county 
jails  was  the  act  of  March  3,  1887,  which  authorized  the  board 
of  chosen  freeholders  in  iiny  county  to  assume  the  control  of 
the  county  jails,  if  a  majority  of  the  board  desired  to  do  so.  In 
all  counties  where  they  did  so  assume  the  control,  the  freeholders 
were  vested  with  the  power  to  appoint  a  warden  or  keeper  of 
the  jail  and  to  make  the  general  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  jail. 
In  case  a  workhouse  was  a  part  of  the  county  jail  system  in  any 
county  the  keeper  of  the  jail  was  also  to  act  as  master  of  the 
workhouse.* 

The  act  of  March  21,  1888,  attempted  to  eliminate  the  evil  of 
promiscuous  herding  of  prisoners  of  all  ages  in  the  county  jails. 
It  provided  that  diere  must  be  separate  compartments  provided 
for  the  confinement  of  all  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
who  were  detained  in  county  jails.    No  person  under  sixteen  was 

*Aclj  of  ihe  jooth  Legitlatvre,  187^  p.  230. 
*IbiA,  pp.  381-a. 

'Acts  of  the  104th  Legiilature,  jSBo,  p.  82. 
'Aett  of  the  113th  Legiilature,  i88ft  p.  349. 
*Actt  of  the  link  Legislahtrt,  1887,  pp.  43-4. 
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to  be  confined  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  any  jail  where 
there  was  no  provision  for  separate  confinement.^ 

The  law  of  May  25,  1894,  partially  abrogated  the  law  of 
March  3,  1887,  by  declaring  that  the  sheriff  of  the  county  should 
assume  chat^  of  all  jails  in  first  class  counties.'  By  the  act  of 
March  23,  1900,  this  provision  was  extended  to  all  counties  hav- 
ing a  population  of  less  than  125,000,  the  sheriffs  being  vested 
with  the  control  of  the  jails  in  all  such  counties,  but  in  all  counties 
the  sheriff  was  authorized  to  order  the  freeholders  to  assume  the 
duty  of  administering  the  jails.' 

In  1894,  a  decision  was  given  in  a  test  case  that  finally  ended 
all  discussions  regarding  the  right  of  custody  of  jails  and 
prisons: 

"The  office  of  sheriff,  with  tU  common-law  dudes,  hsTUig  been  contmued 
by  the  colonial  and  state. constitutions,  and  a  part  of  such  duties  being  the 
custody  of  the  county  jails  and  of  the  prisoners  confined  therun,  such  part* 
of  this  act  as  provide  that  the  charge  and  keeping  of  county  jails  and  custody 
of  the  prisoners  therein  be  transferred  from  the  sheriffs  to  the  boards  of 
chosen  freeholders,  are  unconstitutional  and  void."* 

Laws  that  attempted  to  give  the  custody  to  boards  of  free- 
holders were  repealed,  and  subsequently  other  laws  have  been 
enacted  to  enable  some  counties  to  take  over  the  jail  manage- 
ment, but,  in  the  face  of  this  decision  just  quoted,  such  laws 
apparently  cannot  stand.  The  sheriff  still  must  assume  custody 
of  prisoners  and  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  jail  control, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  law  permitting  that  official  to  ask  to  be 
relieved  will  stand  a  test  in  court 

The  laws  of  1894  and  1900,  having  thus  brought  the  jails  back 
into  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,"  and  the  act  of  1798  vesting  the 
financial  control  of  the  building  and  repairing  of  jails  in  die 
board  of  chosen  freeholders  having  been  retained  without  any 

^AcU  of  tht  izitS  Legislature,  1888,  pp.  i8S^ 
*AcU  of  the  118th  LegislaUtre,  1894.  PP-  3?8i  534-5.  597- 
'  Acts  of  the  i24lh  Legislator*,  1900,  p.  474- 
'Virtue  vs.  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders,  67  L.  139,  50  A.  960. 
*The  amended  constitutions  of  1876  and  1897  provided  that  the  sheriff 
should  be  elected  by  general  vote  of  the  county  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
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atgniiicant  chains,  it  is  correct  to  state  that  Ok  legal  basis  of 
the  aditiinistratioai  of  the  county  jails  is  not  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  that  vrtth  whidi  the  state  entered  iqion  the  nineteenth 
centuiy.  ...ill 

2.    WORKHOUSES. 

The  present  legal  basis  of  the  administration  of  the  workhouse 
system  in  New  Jersey  even  more  closdy  resembles  the  coknual 
practice  and  traditions  than  the  l^al  organization  of  the  county 
jails  of  the  present  day. 

The  first  state  act  regulating  workhouses  was  that  of  Fi^ 
niary  20,  1799.    According  to  this  law  it  was  enacted, 

"That  the  board  of  cbosen  freeholders  of  every  county  in  this  state  are 
hereby  aathorized,  whenever  they  may  think  proi^r,  to  build  or  purchase  a 
workbotue,  at  itich  place  in  the  county,  as  the  said  corporation  shall  think 


The  board  of  chosen  freeholders  were  to  have  general  charge 
of  the  workhouse  and  determine  its  general  policy  and  frame  the 
rules  for  its  administration.  They  were  also  empowered  to  ap- 
point a  fit  person  for  master  of  the  workhouse  and  such  other 
officers  as  might  be  necessary.  Every  person  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor  for  less  than  six  months  was  to  be 
sent  to  a  worichouse.  The  freeholders  were  directed  to  supply 
raw  materials  for  the  workhouse  and  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
expenses  of  maintenance,  raw  material  used,  and  earnings,  and 
were  ordered  to  turn  over  the  proceeds  into  the  general  treasury 
of  the  county.  Finally,  this  law  authorind  two  or  more  comi- 
ties to  unite  in  building  or  purchasing  a  jcrint  workhouse.' 

The  general  resemblance  of  this  act  of  1799  to  the  original 
workhouse  act  of  1748  is  readily  apparent'  This  law  has  never 
been  altered,  as  the  basis  of  the  WOTkbotise  system  of  New  Jersey, 
to  the  present  day.    A  slight  addition  was  made  by  the  act  of 

*Za«tf  «/  the  Statt  «/  Sem  Jertty,  Revittd  omd  PmbHthtd  tmdtr  A/  Au- 
tkorily  of  Iht  Legtslahtrt  by  Jetefh  Justict,  Trenton,  iSat,  pp.  443-5. 
*Se«  above,  pf.  5of. 
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March  4,  1847,  which  allowed  the  board  of  freeholders  to  con- 
vert as  much  of  the  county  jail  into  a  workhouse  as  they  desired.' 

II.  General  Outline  of  the  Development  of  the  Jah,  and 

Workhouse  Systems  of  New  Jersey  Since 

the  Colonial  Period. 

i.  the  jail  system. 

There  were  no  radical  changes  in  either  the  lega!  or  the  admin- 
istrative basis  of  the  jail  system  of  New  Jersey  after  the  adoption 
of  the  state  government.  The  Constitution  of  1776  continued 
the  office  of  sheriff  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  county, 
and  the  acts  of  October  8,  1778,  and  March  18,  1796,  confirmed 
the  colonial  practice  by  vesting  the  administration  of  the  jails  in 
the  sheriffs.  Again,  the  act  of  February  18,  1798,  reenacted  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  of  1710  and  1714  giving  to  the  boards  of 
chosen  freeholders  the  financial  powers  over  the  building  and  re- 
pairing of  jails  and  courthouses. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  there  was  any  change  in  the  conven- 
tional notion  of  the  nature  of  a  jail  or  in  the  method  of  jail  ad- 
ministration after  1776.  The  jails  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  century 
were  usually  constructed  in  a  more  substantial  manner  than  the 
rough  frame  buildings  of  the  colonial  period,  being  in  the  main 
constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  probably  because  of  the  notorious 
experience  of  the  colonial  period  with  jail  burning.  But  this 
aspect  of  greater  permanence  was  the  only  advance  in  jail  archi- 
tecture. There  was  little  or  no  provision  for  any  proper  degree 
of  classification,  differentiation,  or  segregation  of  the  different 
classes  of  criminals  and  the  reports  of  contemporary  investigat- 
ing committees  indicate  that  in  many  cases  the  sheriffs  did  not 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  1778  and  1796  which 

*  Acts  of  the  fisl  Legislature,  1847,  p.  175 ;  General  Statutes  of  New  Jersey, 
l895>  pp.  1838-^;  Compiled  Statutes  of  New  Jersey,  1911,  pp.  2952-2955. 
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directed  the  sherifF  to  keep  the  debtors  and  convicted  criminals 
in  separate  compartments.  Many  of  the  jails  were  nothing  more 
than  dui^eons  in  the  basements  of  the  courthouses  and  were  thus 
both  demoralizing  and  extremely  unhealthy. 

The  one  great  improvement,  as  regards  the  conditions  in  the 
jails,  which  took  place  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, came  not  as  a  result  of  any  direct  improvement  of  the  jails, 
but  indirectly  through  the  erection  of  a  state  prison,  in  1797. 
This  allowed  a  separation  of  the  more  vicious  criminals  from 
those  convicted  of  minor  offences  and  those  detained  for  trial 
or  as  witnesses,  it  being  enacted  that  all  persons  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  more  than  six  months  should  be  sent  to  the  state 
prison  at  Lamberton  (Trenton).  However,  this  did  not  provide 
for  the  elimination  of  what  is  conventionally  deemed  to  be  the 
worst  type  of  criminals,  for  all  persons  condemned  to  death  were 
kq>t  in  the  jails  until  their  execution  by  the  sheriffs.  Not  until 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  was  the  death  penalty  in- 
flicted by  state  officials  in  the  state  prison.  But  in  spite  of  its 
shortcomings,  however,  the  erection  of  the  state  prison  lifted  a 
great  burden  from  the  administration  of  the  county  jails,  though 
the  state  officials  complained  that  there  had  been  too  great  a  shift- 
ing of  the  load  upon  the  state,  and  for  years  urged  that  no  person 
be  sent  to  the  state  prison  for  a  term  of  less  than  one  year. 

In  addition  to  the  general  defects  inherent  in  the  jail  system, 
such  as  idleness,  indiscriminate  huddling  together  of  all  classes  of 
prisoners,  filthiness,  and  complete  lack  of  instruction  in  educa- 
tional and  religious  matters,  a  particularly  serious  situation  de- 
veloped in  regard  to  the  imprisonment  of  debtors  in  the  county 
jails.  New  Jersey  adhering,  up  to  1846,  to  the  barbarous  and 
irrational  practice  of  confining  debtors  in  the  jails.'  This  evil,  in 
a  large  degree,  brought  into  being  the  New  Jersey  Howard  So- 
ciety in  the  early  "thirties,"  which  was  named  after  the  famous 
Englishman  who  had  done  so  much  to  improve  the  condition  of 
debtors  in  the  jails  and  prisons  of  England.^  It  was  in  part  due 
to  their  efforts,  supported  by  the  New  Jersey  representatives  of 

*  See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  635-6. 

*  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society,  1834,  P-  85. 
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the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society,  that  the  laws  of  April  15th 
and  April  i6th,  1846,  were  passed  which  abolished  imprisonment 
for  debt  in  practically  all  cases  not  involving  fraud. 

The  lack  of  any  religious  instruction  in  the  jails  was  a  serious 
shock  to  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  and  the  New  Jersey 
Prison  Instruction  Society  was  organized  in  1832-3  to  provide 
facilities  for  preaching  the  gos^  in  the  jails  and  the  state 
prison.' 

Another  extremely  important  movement  for  the  improvement 
of  the  jails  of  New  Jersey  was  that  which  centered  around  the 
efforts  of  Dorothea  Dix  in  the  "forties"  to  secure  some  adequate 
provision  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  who  were  at  that  time  con- 
fined in  the  almshouses  and  juls,  and  often  treated  in  the  most 
cruel  and  revolting  manner.  The  famous  Memorial  of  Miss  Dix 
to  the  legislature  in  1845  revealed  in  a  graphic  manner  the  de- 
pressing situation  which  existed  and  was  very  instrumental  in 
arousing  sentiment  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  hospital  for 
the  insane  at  Trenton  in  1848.' 

The  best  source  for  the  condition  of  the  county  jails  in  the 
middle  of  the  tiineteenth  century  is  the  reports  and  memorials  of 
the  New  Jersey  Prison  Reform  Association  which  flourished 
from  1849  to  1852.  The  best  summary  of  the  situation  is  pre- 
sented in  the  Memorial  of  the  Association  to  the  Legislature  on 
January  25, 1850,  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  county  jails. 
From  a  detailed  examination  of  the  diflEerent  county  jails  the 
committee  declared  that  "there  is,  throughout  the  state,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  a  defective  system  of  management  in  our 
county  jails,  resulting  in  increased  moral  degradation  to  the  crim-  . 
inal,  serious  expense  to  the  counties,  and  injury  to  the  community 
at  large."  '  The  committee  fotmd  that  there  were  four  conspicu- 
^  Eighth  Animal  Report,  1833,  pp.  95-102.     Sm  Documents,  Fart  II,  pp. 

'Memorial  of  Dorothea  L.  Dix  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  on  the  Insane 
in  the  New  Jersey  County  Jails,  Almshouses,  and  State  Penitentiary,  Janu- 
<a»y.  184s,  pp.  5-23. 

'Memorial  of  the  New  Jersey  Prison  Reform  Association,  to  the  Senate 
and  General  Assembly  in  Relation  to  the  Improvement  of  County  Jails,  Janu- 
ary 35,  1850,  p.  3.  See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  636-8.  One  should  also 
consult  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Prison  Reform  Association  from  1850- 
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ous  evils  in  the  existing  jail  system.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  an 
almost  complete  lack  of  employment  for  those  confined.  Though 
the  law  of  1799  authorized  the  freeholders  to  erect  workhouses, 
only  one  county  had  made  the  slightest  approach  to  availing  itself 
of  this  legal  provision,'  In  the  second  place,  there  was  no  proper 
classification  of  prisoners  as  to  age,  sex,  and  degree  of  crimi- 
nality. In  some  cases  even  the  sexes  were  not  separated.  The 
committee  concluded  that  "this  promiscuous  association  cannot 
but  lead  to  moral  pollution."  "  In  the  third  place,  there  was  little 
attention  paid  to  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the  inmates  of 
the  jails.  While  a  few  of  the  jails  were  kept  in  a  condition  of 
moderate  cleanliness,  the  majority  of  them  were  in  a  condition 
of  "loathsome  filthiness."  ■  Finally,  there  was  no  approximation 
to  a  rational  system  of  "moral  discipline."  The  committee  saw 
little  hope  for  the  reformation  of  offenders  when  every  prisoner 
"was  shut  up  in  common  with  a  crowd  of  degraded  beings  like 
himself,  in  a  cold  and  filthy  cell,  with  scarcely  clothes  enough  for 
decency,  not  even  straw  to  lie  upon,  no  occupation  but  that  of 
imparting  or  learning  lessons  of  vice — without  books — ^without 
a  word  of  good  advice,  and  almost  without  hope."  * 
The  general  situation  was  summarized  as  follows : 

"It  cannot  but  be  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  our  jails,  with 
their  promiscuous  intercourse,  their  idleness,  thdr  scenes  of  drunkenness, 
and,  your  memorialists  regret  to  add,  their  loathsome  filthiness,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  sources  of  great  moral  evil  to  the  community."  * 

The  committee  presented  their  recommendations  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

"Let  then  wise,  well'Considered,  and  judicious  enactments  be  passed,  that 
shall  provide  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  hard  labor,  for  the  proper  separa- 
tion of  the  hardened  criminal  from  those  younger  in  vice,  and  from  those 
merely  committed  for  trial,  as  also  the  sexes;  for  a  reformation  in  the  treat- 

'  Memorial  cited,  p.  4. 
'Ibid.,  pp.  4-5. 
'Ibid.,  p.    5. 
'IMd. 

•Ibid. 
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ment  of  criminals  as  regards  cleanliness,  the  ventilation  and  wanning  of  the 
jails,  and  the  providing  of  decent  clothing  and  for  the  introduction  of  some 
degree  of  moral  discipline."' 

In  short,  this  report  was  an  effective  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  the  jails  of  New  Jersey  had  made  no  Sdvance  over  those  of 
a  century  earher  and  were  a  failure  at  every  point  except  as  a 
partial  protection  to  society.  Even  in  this  respect,  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  their  net  result  was  beneficial,  for  the  increased 
demoralization  of  the  inmates  no  doubt  more  than  offset  the  pro- 
tective value  of  their  temporary  detention  apart  from  society. 

That  the  protests  of  the  memorialists  of  1850  availed  little  in 
improving  the  jail  situation  in  their  state  is  apparent  from  the 
following  letter  sent  by  a  leader  of  the  New  Jersey  Bar  to  E.  C. 
Wines  and  T.  W.  Dwight,  and  included  by  them  in  their  report 
on  the  penal  situation  in  America  tn  1867 : 

"A  distinguished  member  of  the  bar  of  New  Jersey  writes  to  us  in  the 
following  strain  about  the  jails  of  that  state:  'You  ask  me  to  add  a  para- 
graph concerning  our  coun^  jails.  This  I  can  hardly  do  without  feeling 
my  indignation  rise.  I  regard  the  outrages  which  are  committed  throu^ 
these  institutions  as  disgraceful  and  oppressive.  They  are  not  constructed 
properly.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  by  what  ri^t  a  person  is  deprived 
of  the  light  and  air  of  heaven,  when  he  is  committed  only  for  trial;  espe- 
cially when,  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  of  such  commitment,  there  is  not 
even  an  indictment  found,  and  when,  even  if  the  accused  is  indicted,  there  is 
no  convictioiL  Such  persons  are  confined  only  to  answer,  and  not  as  a  pun- 
ishment There  is  no  law  justifying  the  privation  of  air  and  light,  a  com- 
fortable bed,  books  to  read,  and  other  like  reasonable  comfort  Persons  who 
have  never  before  been  charged  with  crime,  and  only  now  with  a  small 
offence,  not  able  at  present  to  give  bail,  are  thrust  into  jail ;  subjected  to 
dirt,  vermin,  offensive  air  and  darkness;  without  a  chair  or  table  in  the 
room;  fed  like  a  felon  behind  the  bars;  associated  with  the  depraved  and 
disgusting  critninal ;  eating,  sleeping  and  living  with  the  wicked  and  profane : 
the  whole  suffering  and  degradation  far  heavier  to  bear  than  the  penalty  of 
the  oflence  charged,  which  would  only  be  a  small  fine,  if  convicted  at  all, 
which  may  not  be  the  case.  Oh  I  what  a  burning  shame !  There  is  no  law 
for  such  treatment.  Inexperienced  youth,  male  and  female,  and  respectable 
men  and  women,  are  sometimes  obliged  to  be  put  into  the  sheriff's  custody 
for  a  day  or  two,  or  longer,  and  they  suffer  such  outrages  as  those  described 
above,  without  any  redress. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  5-6. 
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"  There  should  be  more  variety  in  the  cells.  There  should  be  comfortable 
rooms,  made  secure,  but  not  dark  cells  only.  There  should  be  more  discrimi- 
nation  in  the  treatment  of  persons  in  jail.  There  should  be  an  eye  to  the 
prevention  of  crime  in  the  jailor.  The  jail,  which  generally  is  only  prelimi- 
nary as  it  were  to  the  state  prison,  is  a  far  greater  punishment  than  confine- 
ment in  the  prison.  Mercer  county  jail  is  notoriously  bad.  Several  grand 
juries  have  presented  it"" 

This  distressing  condition  of  the  coiuity  jails  did  not  escape 
the  vigilant  Commission  on  Prison  IMscipline  of  1869.  In  an 
appendix  to  their  justly  famous  report  they  presented  a  detailed 
summary  of  the  existing  conditions  in  the  comity  jails,  dealing 
with  both  the  physical  equipment  and  the  condition  of  manage- 
ment and  administration. 

In  general,  the  commission  foimd  that  there  was  no  employ- 
ment nor  any  instruction  provided  for  the  inmates.  The  physical 
condition  of  the  jails  was  very  poor,  as  a  rule,  though  there  were 
a  few  new  jails,  but  these  were  rarely,  if  ever,  designed  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  scientific  penology,  and  while  architectural 
ornaments  they  were  very  poor  jails.' 

In  the  matter  of  industries  no  employment  was  provided  in 
more  than  two  jails.  Essex  county  had  by  far  the  best  developed 
industrial  organization  and  leased  the  labor  of  the  inmates  of  the 
jail  to  contractors  for  35  cents  per  day.  They  were  employed  in 
making  leather  novelties,  scissors,  and  mail  bags.  Morris  county 
also  provided  a  workshop  in  connection  with  the  jail  and  fur- 
nished employment  for  ttie  inmates  in  making  chair  bottoms, 
hoops,  and  baskets.  Hudson  cotmty  was  just  erecting  its  well- 
known  workhouse  at  Snake  Hill.  No  employment  was  furnished 
to  the  inmates  of  any  of  the  remaining  cotmty  jails." 

The  food  provided  in  the  jails  was  generally  fair  in  both 
quantity  and  quality ;  only  in  Somerset  cotmty  was  it  described 
as  positively  bad.* 

'Wines  and  Dwight,  Report  on  the  Prisons  and  Reformatories  of  the 
Untied  States  and  Canada,  1867,  pp.  314-15. 

*  Report  of  the  Commissionfrs  to  Examine  the  Various  Systems  of  Prison 
Discipline  and  Propose  an  Improved  Plan,  Trenton,  1869,  Appendix  A,  pp. 
2?-42. 

'Itad. 
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No  systematic  instruction  was  provided  in  any  jail  in  the  state. 
In  a  few  there  were  occasional  preaching  services  and  in  Mercer 
county  instruction  was  given  to  the  children  by  an  attendant.* 

The  physical  equipment  of  the  county  jails  varied  greatly, 
S(»ne  jails,  such  as  those  of  Mercer,  Salem,  and  Cumberland 
counties,  were  relatively  new  and  modem,  while  others,  notably 
those  of  Bergen,  Burlington,  Morris,  Somerset,  and  Warren 
counties  were  hopelessly  antiquated,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
uninhabitable.  Even  the  new  jails  were  not  scientifically  con- 
structed as  penal  institutions." 

The  average  population  of  the  jails  in  1868-9  ^Iso  varied 
greatly,  ranging  from  106  in  Essex,  87  in  Hudson,  32  in  Middle- 
sex, and  30  in  Sussex,  to  5  in  Cumberland,  4  in  Hunterdon,  3 
in  Atlantic,  2  in  Ocean,  and  i  in  Cape  May.* 

The  facilities  for  the  segregation  of  the  different  classes  of  in- 
dividuals confined  in  the  jails  were  generally  very  limited.  Some 
jails,  such  as  those  in  Hudson  and  Essex  counties,  provided  for 
the  separation  of  debtors  and  witnesses,  or  for  the  segregation  of 
the  accused  and  the  convicted,  but  in  most  of  the  jails  the  only 
provision  for  classification  and  segregation  was  a  separation  of 
sexes,  and  even  this  elementary  differentiation  was  scarcely  pro- 
vided in  Sussex,  Gloucester,  and  Ocean  counties.* 

The  commissioners  found  that  the  ptmishment  consisted  chiefly 
of  confinement  in  damp  and  filthy  dungeons,  with  some  employ- 
ment of  the  ball  and  chain,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  punishments  in- 
flicted were  scarcely  as  serious  or  depressing  as  the  more  funda- 
mental mistakes  and  failures  of  the  whole  jail  system  as  a  type 
of  penal  administration." 

The  next  important  source  of  information  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  the  jails  of  New  Jersey  is  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  Prison  System  of  New  Jersey  and  on  an  Inter- 
mediate Prison,  in  1878.    The  commissioners  reported  that  they 

■ibtd. 
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had  found  some  evidence  of  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  comity  jails  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission of  1869.'  They  found  the  same  variation  in  physical 
equipment  that  had  existed  in  1869,  but  in  most  of  the  jails  the 
sanitary  provisions  were  tolerable.  In  all  cases  the  commissioners 
found  that  the  food  served  was  adequate.  The  industrial  situa- 
tion, however,  was  as  bad  as  possible.  Only  in  Essex  and  Hudson 
counties,  which  had  recently  constructed  workhouses,  was  there 
any  systematic  employment  of  the  irmiates  of  the  coimty  penal 
institutions.  The  commissioners  concluded  that  the  most  funda- 
mental defect  in  the  contemporary  jail  system  was  "the  indis- 
criminate mingling  together  of  the  prisoners  in  enforced  idle- 
ness, with  little  effort  to  give  them  instruction,  religious  or  moral 
or  literary."  *  "Moral  contamination  and  degeneration"  could 
not  but  result  from  such  a  situation.'  The  commissioners,  fol- 
lowing the  precedent  established  by  the  commission  of  1869, 
strongly  recommended  that  the  jails  be  entirely  transformed 
into  places  of  detention  for  the  accused  and  be  abandoned  as 
penat  institutions.* 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  in  1886  the  reports  of  this  association  have  been  the 
chief  source  of  information  regarding  the  condition  of  the  coimty 
jails.  The  first  extensive  report  by  the  Association  on  the  county 
jails  was  presented  in  1889.  The  standing  committee  of  the  As- 
sociation on  jails  and  station-houses  submitted  a  detailed  report 
on  the  structure  and  management  of  the  most  important  jails. 
The  worst  defects  of  the  system  were  found  to  be  idleness,  over- 
crowding, and  a  lack  of  the  proper  provisions  for  the  segregation 
of  the  widely  varied  classes  detained  within  the  walls  of  the  jails. 
In  spite  of  the  law  passed  on  March  21,  1888,  directing  that 
separate  quarters  be  provided  in  all  jails  for  irmiates  under  16 
years  of  age,  the  committee  found  that  in  many  cases  this  pro- 

'  Report  of  the  CotnmissioHers  on  the  Prison  System  of  New  Jersey  and 
on  an  Intermediate  Prison,  1878,  p.  3.    See  Documents,  Part  II,  pp.  599-611. 
'Ibid,  p.  3. 
*Ibid^  p.  4. 
'Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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vision  had  not  been  complied  with.  Another  serious  abuse  was 
the  indiscriminate  "huddling"  of  the  detained  witnesses  with 
those  accused  and  those  convicted  of  crime.  While  few  of  the 
jails  were  scientifically  constructed,  the  physical  condition  of  the 
jails  was  condemned  as  bad  only  in  the  cases  of  those  in  Morris, 
Burlington,  Essex,  and  Passaic  counties.  Only  two  jails,  those 
of  Union  and  Passaic  counties,  provided  any  employment  for 
the  inmates,  and  in  Union  county  this  merely  consisted  in  working 
on  the  county  buildings.  Only  in  Passaic  county  were  the  inmates 
of  the  jail  systematically  employed.  Here  the  men  were  con- 
sistently employed  on  road  work  and  in  breaking  stone,  and  the 
women  in  sewing  and  cooking.  The  example  of  Passaic  county 
was  recommended  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  free- 
holders of  the  other  counties.^  The  committee  thus  summarized 
its  findings : 

"The  detailed  report  attached  will  give  3  fair  idea  of  the  structure  and 
management  Overcrowding  and  idleness  are  the  greatest  evils  to  be  over- 
come. The  general  methods  of  detaining  witnesses  should  receive  especial 
attention;  on  no  account  should  they  be  placed  in  cells  with  criminals. 

"Your  committee  throu^  the  secretary  has  sent  copies  of  the  law  requir- 
ing the  separate  confinement  of  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  the  several  counties  that 
have  not  complied  with  its  terms. 

"We  particularly  commend  the  requiring  of  more  work  from  prisoners, 
such  as  repairing  the  public  roads,  breakiiig  stone,  etc,  for  men  not  employed 
in  the  building. 

"Women  should  be  employed  in  the  sewing-room  when  not  needed  in  the 
kitchen  and  laundry.  Idleness  is  the  greatest  evil  to  be  overcome  in  prison 
life.  We  call  your  espedal  attention  to  the  report  on  this  subject  from  the 
Passaic  county  jail"" 

In  short,  forty  years  after  the  famous  Memorial  of  the  Prison 
Reform  Association  very  little  advance  had  been  made  towards 
the  transformation  of  the  jails  into  a  rationally  conducted  depart- 

'AnnMoi  Report  of  the  Stale  Charities  Aid  Association  of  Nevi  Jersey, 
18S9,  Document  No.  39,  in  the  Legislative  Documents  for  189a  pp.  izff. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  8.  Thomas  S.  Crane.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Z.  K.  Rangboro, 
and  Mrs.  B.  Williamson,  Jr.,  were  the  members  of  this  committee  on  jails 
and  station  bouMS. 
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ment  of  the  penal  administration  of  the  state,  and  no  determined 
move  had  been  made  towards  adopting  the  advice  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Prison  Discipline  of  1869  relative  to  convertit^  the 
jails  into  institutions  solely  for  the  detention  of  those  accused  of 
crime. 

The  next  significant  detailed  report  on  the  county  jails,  which 
was  published  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  appeared 
in  1901.  This  report  is  important  chiefly  as  demonstrating  that 
practically  nothing  had  been  done  towards  remedying  the  abuses 
which  had  been  pointed  out  so  clearly  in  1889.  The  same  general 
defects  of  tmiform  idleness  and  lack  of  provision  for  differentia- 
tion, classification,  and  segregation  of  inmates  were  as  painfully 
apparent  in  1901  as  they  had  been  a  decade  before.  In  spite  of 
the  law  of  1888,  the  condition  of  minors  in  some  of  the  jails  was 
particularly  distressing.  As  in  1889,  there  was  nowhere,  except 
in  the  jail  of  Passaic  coimty,  an  attempt  at  a  systematic  employ- 
ment of  inmates.  Elsewhere,  the  inmates  of  jails  were  either 
wholly  unemployed  or  merely  engaged  a  portion  of  the  time  in  the 
domestic  activities  of  the  jails.  The  courts  were  also  severely 
criticized  for  failing  to  sentence  enough  of  those  convicted  for 
minor  offences  to  the  workhouses  of  Hudson,  Essex,  and  Mercer 
counties.*  The  report  contained  an  interesting  statistical  sum- 
mary of  the  jail  population  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  1901 
the  average  jail  population  was  985  males,  144  females,  and  49 
juvenile  inmates,  making  a  total  of  1,178.'  This  number  was 
approximately  equal  to  the  average  annual  population  of  the 
state  prison  at  that  time. 

The  general  situation  in  the  county  jails  of  New  Jers^  during 
recent  years  is  best  revealed  in  the  reports  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  and  Prison  Reform  Association  of  New  Jersey  since  1913. 
These  are  based  upon  the  investigations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  Mr.  C.  L.  Stonaker,  who  has  been  particularly 
active  in  agitating  for  jail  reform  during  his  occupancy  of  the 
office. 

'Annuat  Report  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  AtsociaHon,  1901,  Document 
No.  ag,  in  Legislative  Documents  for  1901,  pp.  94-1^  especially  pp.  39-31. 
*  Itud,  p.  94. 
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The  physical  equipment  of  the  jails  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows :  The  county  jail  of  Atlantic  county  at  May's  Land- 
ing is  a  comparatively  modern  jail  with  at  least  elementary  provi- 
sions for  the  s^regation  of  inmates.*  Bergen  county  built  a  new 
jail  at  Hackensack  in  1912  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  but  so  much 
money  was  lavished  upon  externals  and  upon  the  cage  construc- 
tion that  it  was  crowded  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  inmates.'  The  Burlington  county  jail  at  Mount 
Holly  is  an  exceedingly  antiquated  structure  more  than  a  century 
old.'  The  Camden  coimty  jail  at  Camden  is  a  relatively  modem 
structure  with  moderate  provisions  for  segregation.*  The  jail 
of  Cape  May  county  at  Cape  May  Court  House  is  entirely  ade- 
quate for  the  needs  of  that  sparsely  populated  county."  The 
Cumberland  county  jail  at  Bridgeton  was  erected  in  1897  and  is 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  county.'  The  Essex  county  jail  at 
Newark  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  jail  population,  especially 
since  the  addition  of  a  new  wing  in  1914  at  a  cost  of  $18,900.^ 
The  Gloucester  coimty  jail  at  Woodbury,  while  small,  and  erected 
in  1877,  meets  the  needs  of  the  county.*  The  Hudson  county  jail 
at  Jersey  City  has  long  been  recognized  as  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  this  populous  coun^  and  a  new  jail  has  been  planned 
for  some  time,  but  has  not  yet  been  provided.'  The  Hunterdon 
county  jail  at  Flemtngton  ts  one  of  the  antique  jails  of  the  State, 
having  been  erected  in  1826.**^  Mercer  county  has  one  of  the  best 
jails  in  the  state,  having  erected  a  new  one  at  Trenton  in  1913- 
14,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.'*  Middlesex  county  has  long  pos- 
sessed an  obsolete  jail  at  New  Brunswick,  but  is  now  erecting  a 

'Annual  Report  of  the  Slate  Chanties  Aid  and  Prison  Reform  Association 
of  New  Jersey,  1913,  p.  42. 
*Itud,  pp.  42-3.    Ibid,  1914.  P-  44. 
'IWd,  1913.  P-  43- 
•IWd 
•Ibid 
'IKd 

'  Ibid,  pp.  43-4 :   Ibid.,  1914,  p.  46. 
•  Ibid,  J913,  p.  44. 

•Ibid,  p.  44;   IWd,  1914.  pp.  46-7;  Ibid,  1916,  p.  39. 
"Ibid,  1913,  p.  44- 
"Itud,  p.  45. 
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new  jail  and  a  county  workhouse.'  Monmouth  county  has  a 
modem  jail  structure  at  Freehold.'  The  Morris  county  jail  at 
Morristown,  erected  in  1826,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  worst  con- 
structed jails  in  the  state."  The  Ocean  Coimty  jail  at  Tom's 
River,  though  built  in  1850,  is  adequate  to  needs  of  the  small  jail 
population.*  The  Passaic  county  jail  at  Paterson,  erected  in 
1854,  is  an  extremely  antiquated  and  poorly  constructed  jail,  and 
the  situation  is  particularly  serious  in  view  of  the  size  of  the  jail 
population  in  this  county."  Salem  county  has  an  old  jail  at 
Salem  which  was  erected  in  1866,  but  the  recent  practice  of  em- 
ploying the  inmates  of  the  county  jail  on  road  work  has  relieved 
the  pressure  on  the  old  jail.*  Somerset  county  has  a  good  new 
jail  at  Somerville,  and  thus  no  longer  enjoys  the  distinction  that 
it  possessed  in  1850  and  1869  of  having  the  worst  jail  in  the 
state.'  Sussex  county  has  a  well-equipped  jail  located  at  New- 
ton.' Union  county  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  the  cleanest 
and  best  disciplined  jail  in  the  state,  located  at  Elizabeth.*  War- 
ren county  erected  a  new  jail  built  on  the  cage  plan  in  1913-14."' 
Thus,  as  far  as  physical  equipment  is  concerned,  the  New  Jersey 
jails  are  in  a  fair  condition,  only  Burlington,  Hudson,  Hunter- 
don, Morris,  and  Passaic  counties  being  in  serious  need  of  new 
jail  structures. 

With  respect  to  employment,  the  situation  is  much  less  satis- 
factory. Only  in  Bergen,  Salem,  and  Sussex  counties  is  there 
any  systematic  attempt  to  provide  employment  for  the  inmates 
of  the  county  jails  beyond  participation  in  the  general  domestic 
activities  of  the  institution.    In  Bergen  coimty  the  inmates  of  the 

'Ibid.,  p.  45;   Ibid,  1916,  p.  40. 
'  Ibid.,  1913,  p.  45. 
'Ibid.,  p.  45- 

*  Ibid.,  p.  46. 

'Ibid.,  p.  46.    Ibid.,  1914.  p-  49' 

*  Ibid.,  1913,  p.  46.  Ibid,  1915,  pp.  S3-4.  Ibid,  1916,  p.  42. 
'  Ibid.,  1913,  p.  46. 

'Ibid.,  p.  46. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  47.    Ibid.,  1916,  p.  43. 
"Ibid.,  1913,  p.  47.    Ibid.,  1914,  p.  5a 
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Burlington  Connty  Jail,  Erected  in  1810. 


Bergen  County  Jail,  Erected  in  1912. 
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jails  are  employed  to  swne  extent  on  the  county  farm.*  In  Salem 
and  Sussex  counties  they  are  utilized  in  repairing  the  roads  of 
the  counties.'  Obviously,  then,  the  industrial  situation  in  the 
jails  today  is  in  most  cases  as  primitive  and  undeveloped  as  it  was 
when  the  Memorialists  of  1850  addressed  their  appeal  to  the  Leg- 
islature for  the  provision  of  "hard  labor"  in  the  county  jails. 

No  intelligent  student  of  the  subject  denies  that  the  solution 
of  the  jail  question  in  New  Jersey,  as  in  other  states,  consists  in 
abandoning  them  as  places  of  punishment  and  in  retaining  them 
solely  as  places  for  the  detention  of  those  awaiting  trial.  The 
pentitentiary  or  workhouse  is  the  only  rational  penal  institution 
for  those  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  short  terms.  The  desir- 
ability of  this  fundamental  differentiation  in  the  county  penal  in- 
stitutions was  completely  recognized  by  the  noted  Commission 
on  I^son  Discipline  in  186^  which  recommended  in  an  unquali- 
fied manner  the  provision  of  county  workhouses  and  the  trans- 
foimation  of  the  jails  into  places  for  detaining  the  accused.  This 
opinion  has  been  shared  by  every  important  investigating  com- 
mittee on  the  penal  institutions  of  the  state  since  that  time,  in- 
cluding the  Commission  of  1878  and  the  Commission  on  Depend- 
ency and  Crime  of  1908.  Ever  since  its  organization  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  Jersey  has  labored  strenuously 
for  the  emplojTuent  of  the  jails  solely  as  places  of  detention  for 
the  accused ;  those  convicted  to  be  sent  to  the  workhouses.  But  in 
spite  of  the  general  rea^nition  of  the  necessity  of  this  departure, 
only  Essex  county  has  even  approximated  its  realization,  by  em- 
ploying the  jail  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  the  detention  of  the 
accused  and  sending  the  condemned  to  the  penitentiary  or  work- 
house at  Caldwell. 


2.  THE  WORKHOUSE  SYSTEM. 

Legal  provision  for  the  development  of  a  workhouse  system  in 
the  state  of  New  Jersey  was  early  provided  when  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1799,  continued  the  precedent  established  by  the  colo- 

'Ibid,  1916,  p.  38. 

'  Ibid,  1914,  p.  49-    IW4,  1915,  pp.  53-4.    Ibid.,  1916,  p.  42. 
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nial  law  of  1748  in  authorizing  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders 
to  erect  or  purchase  workhouses  in  each  county.^  In  addition  to 
this  general  law  of  1799,  the  act  of  November  22,  1808,  author- 
ized Trenton  to  erect  a  jail  and  workhouse,^  and  similar  authority 
was  conferred  upon  Burlington  by  the  act  of  February  2,  1813.' 
Again,  a  general  act  of  March  4,  1847,  empowered  the  boards 
of  diosen  freeholders  to  convert  as  great  a  portion  of  the  county 
jail  structures  into  workhouses  as  they  saw  fit 

However,  ample  as  were  these  legal  provisions,  they  were 
scarcely  exploited  by  the  freeholders  of  the  counties.  The  Me- 
morialists of  the  New  Jersey  Prison  Reform  Association  in  1850 
reported  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  but 
one  county  had  taken  any  advantage  of  these  acts,  and  in  this  case 
only  in  a  "half-hearted"  manner.*  Not  until  Hudson  county 
erected  its  noted  workhouse  or  penitentiary  at  Snake  Hill  in  1869 
was  there  any  thoroughgoing  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  county 
in  the  state  to  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1799.° 
E^sex  county  followed  the  example  of  Hudson  and  began  erect- 
ing its  workhouse  at  Caldwell  in  1873.'  The  next  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  workhouse  system  of  the  state  came  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  similar  institution  in  Mercer  county  hear  Trenton 
in  1892.  These  three  workhouses  in  Hudson,  Essex,  and  Mercer 
counties  are  the  only  institutions  of  their  kind  that  have  as  yet 
been  constructed  in  the  state.  A  municipal  workhouse  was  pro- 
vided by  the  city  of  Camden  in  1913-14,''  and  in  1916  bonds  were 
issued  by  the  citizens  of  Middlesex  county  for  $60,000  to  con- 
struct 3  cOunty  workhouse.*    Thus,  the  state  is  as  far  f rom  jwo- 

'  The  Laws  of  the  Slale  of  New  Jersey,  Revised  and  Published  by  Joseph 
Justice,  Trenton,  1821,  pp.  443-4- 

'  Ibid,,  pp.  538-9. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  S58-9- 

'  Memorial  died,  p.  4. 

'Report  of  Ike  Commusioners  to  Esamine  the  Various  Systems  of  Prison 
Discipline  and  Propose  an  Improved  Plan,  1869,  p.  aS. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Charities  Aid  and  Prison  Reform 
Association,  1915,  p.  58. 

'Ibid.,  1914.  p.  4S. 

'Ibid,  1916,  p.  40- 
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vidii^  tfie  necessary  system  of  county  workhouses  for  the  con- 
finement of  those  sentenced  to  short  tenns  of  imprisonment  as  it 
is  from  abolishing  imprisonment  from  the  county  jails  and  trans- 
forming them  into  iostitutioos  for  detention  only. 

Even  the  three  county  workhouses  now  in  operation  in  the  state 
are  not  in  any  sense  highly  developed  industrial  institutions, 
though  their  relatively  elementary  industrial  equipment  is  a  great 
advance  over  the  system  of  uniform  idleness  in  vogue  in  the 
county  jails.  The  Mercer  county  workhouse  located  at  Moore 
Station,  about  twelve  miles  from  Trenton,  is  chiefly  a  quarry 
site.  Though  there  is  a  slight  development  of  agricultural  activi- 
ties, the  chief  occupation  is  the  breaking  and  crushing  of  stone.' 
The  Hudson  coimty  workhouse,  located  at  what  was  formerly 
known  as  Snake  Hill,  now  changed  to  Laurel  Hill,  is  also  pri- 
marily a  quarry  site  where  the  inmates  are  employed  in  crushing 
stone,  and  in  road  work.  In  addition  there  is  some  development 
of  agricultural  industry  on  reclaimed  lands.'  Essex  county  has 
provided  a  more  diversified  industrial  organization  at  its  work- 
house located  at  North  Caldwell.  While,  as  in  Hudson  and 
Mercer  counties,  the  basic  industry  is  the  quarrying  and  crushing 
of  stone,  there  has  been  a  considerable  development  of  agricul- 
tural industry  and  the  employment  of  prisoners  in  building  roads. 
The  women  inmates  are  engaged  in  making  clothing  for  the  in- 
mates of  the  workhouse  and  other  county  institutions.  Two 
rather  notable  innovations  have  been  recently  introduced,  namely, 
a  modest  night  school  and  an  elementary  system  of  wage-pay- 
ment for  the  inmates.' 

While  it  would  obviously  be  impossible  for  the  less  populous 
counties  to  support  separate  county  workhouses,  it  would  be 
highly  practicable  for  a  number  of  counties  to  unite  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  joint  worithouse  and  thus  relieve  the  jails  of  their  de- 
moralizit^  idleness  and  needless  expense,  to  say  nothing  of  the 

^Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Charities  Aid  and  Prison  Reform 
Association,  1915,  pp.  59-60. 
'Ilrid,  pp.  60-61. 
'Ibid,  pp.  6l-2, 
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probable  deterrent  effect  of  a  well-equipped  workhouse  system  in 
causing  a  marked  decline  in  the  volume  of  pet^  crimes.* 

'  For  a  detailed  statistical  statement  of  the  present  situation,  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  jails  and  workhouses  in  New  Jersey,  see  the  report  on  this  subject 
by  Mr.  Philip  Klein,  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  New 
Jersey  Pruon  Inquiry  Commission,  1917. 
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DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD. 

I.  The  Penal  Codes  of  tlie  Colonial  Period 

- 1.  The  Connecticut  Antecedents  of  the  But  Jenejr  Criminal  Code 
of  1668. 

2.  The  Original  Criminal  Code  of  the  Province  of  East  Jersey,  iti68. 

3.  The  Original  Quaker  Criminal  Code  of  West  Jersey,  1681. 
II.  The  Creation  of  the  County  Jail  System  of  Colonial  New  Jersey. 

I.  The  Act  of  1714,  Authoriring  the  Boards  of  Chosen  Freeholders 

to  Build  and  Repair  Coun^  Jails  and  Court  Houses. 
3.  Typical  Advertisements  for  Jail-Breakers  in  Colonial  New  Jersey. 
III.  The  Worldiouse  System  of  Colonial  New  Jersey. 

I.  The  Act  of  1748,  Organizing  the  Wotldiouse  System  of  New  Jersey. 

I.  The  Penai,  Codes  of  the  Cowniai,  Period. 

I.  THE  CONNECTICUT  ANTECEDENTS  OF  THE  EAST  JERSEY 
CKIUINAL  CODE  OP  166S. 

Many  of  the  settlers  in  East  Jersey  were  Puritans  who  had 
come  from  New  Haven  Colony,  Connecticut  Naturally  th^ 
brought  with  them  the  harsh  Puritanical  criminal  code  for 
which  Connecticut  has  been  notorious.  The  following  documents 
constitute  the  original  criminal  codes  of  Connecticut,  the  first 
one  being  enacted  in  1642,  and  the  second,  which  embodied  die 
first,  with  the  additions  indicated  below,  was  adopted  in  1650. 
A  comparison  of  the  Connecticut  codes  with  the  code  of  East 
Jersey  will  readily  convince  the  reader  of  the  genetic  relation- 
ship between  them. 

CAPlTAtX  t.AWSS  SSTabLISBED  BY  THB  GlmBAIX  COUKT, 

TBS  nasT  (ft  Btauaet,  1643. 

I.  Yf  any  man  after  legall  conuiction  shall  baue  or  worship  any  other 
God  but  the  Lord  God,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.  Den:  13-  6,  &  17.  a: 
Ex:   23.  20. 

3.  Yf  any  man  or  woman  be  a  witch  (that  is)  hath  or  consultetb  wth 
a  familiar  sinrit,  they  shall  be  put  to  death.  Ex:  22.  18:  Lev:  2a  27: 
Deu:    18.  10^  11. 

(341) 
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3.  Yf  any  prson  shall  blaspheme  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  Son  or 
Holy  Goste,  wth  direct,  expres,  prsumptuous,  or  hi(^-luuided  btasphemr.  or 
slull  curse  God  in  the  like  manner,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.    Leu :  24.  15,  16. 

4.  Yf  any  Prson  shall  comitt  any  willfull  murther,  wch  is  manslau^ter 
comitted  vppon  mallice,  hatred  or  cruelty,  not  in  a  mans  necessary  and 
just  defence,  nor  t^^  mere  casualty  against  his  will,  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 
Ex:  31.  12,  13,  14:  Num:  35.  30,  31. 

5.  Yf  any  person  shall  slay  another  through  guile,  either  by  poysoningi 
or  other  such  dlvillishe  practice,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.    Ex:  21.  14. 

6.  Yf  any  man  or  woman  shall  ly  wth  any  beast  or  bruit  creature,  by 
camall  ovulation,  tbey  shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  and  the  beast  shall  be 
slayne  and  buried.    Leu:  2a  15,  16. 

7.  Yf  any  man  lye  wth  mankynd  as  he  lyeth  wth  a  woman  both  of  fliem 
haue  comitted  abomination,  they  both  shall  surely  be  put  to  deadi.  Leo: 
20.  13. 

8.  Yf  any  prson  comitteth  adultery  wth  a  married  or  espoused  wife,  die 
adulterer  and  the  adulteres  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  Le :  2a  10  &  18.  ao: 
Deu :  23.  23,  34. 

9.  Yf  any  man  shall  forcebly  and  wthout  consent  rauishe  any  mayd  or 
woman  that  is  lawftilly  maried  or  contracted,  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 
Deu :  22.  25. 

10.  Yf  any  man  stealeth  a  man  or  mankind,  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 
Ex:  21.  16. 

11.  Yf  any  man  rise  vp  by  false  witnesse,  wittingly  and  of  purpose  to 
take  away  any  mans  life,  he  shall  be  putt  to  death.    Deu:   19.  16,  18,  19. 

12.  If  any  man  shall  conspire  or  attempte  any  inoasbo,  insurrection  or 
rebellion  against  the  Comonwelth,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.* 


CAPrTAu,  WWBS,  165a 

(Of  the  Capital  Laws,  fourteen  in  number,  the  first  twelve  agree,  word 
for  word,  with  those  adopted  in  Dec,  1643,  and  recorded  on  page  (ga)  of 
Vol.  I  (p.  77,  ante.).  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  repeat  them 
here.    The  others  follow:) 

(13.)  13.  If  any  Childe  or  Children  aboue  sixteene  yeares  old  and  of 
sufficient  vnderstanding^  shall  Curse  or  smite  theire  naturall  father  or 
mother,  hee  or  diey  shall  bee  put  to  death,  vnless  it  can  bee  sufGcJently  testi- 
fied that  the  Parents  haue  beene  very  vnchristianly  negligent  in  the  educa- 
tion of  such  Children,  or  so  prouoake  them  by  extreame  and  craell  cor- 
rection that  they  haue  beene  forced  therevnto  to  preserue  diemselues  from 
death  (or)  maiming.    Exo:   xxi:    17;   Levit:    xx  (9);   Exo:    xxL  15. 

14.  If  a  man  haue  a  stubbome  and  rebellious  Sonne  of  sufficient  yeares 
and  vnderstanding,  viz :  sixteene  yeares  of  age,  wch  will  not  obey  the  voice 
of  his  father  or  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and  that  when  they  haue  chastened 

>  Tin  Public  RicoTdi  of  tfcf  Colony  of  Coiiuclicut,  edited  b<f  ].  H.  Trumlrall,  Hert- 
ford. iSso;    pp.  77-78. 
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him,  will  not  hearken  vnto  them,  then  m^  his  Father  and  Uother,  being  his 
naturall  parents,  lay  hold  on  him  and  bring  hitn  to  the  Magistrates  assembled 
in  Courte,  and  testifie  vnto  them  that  theire  sonne  is  stubbome  and  rebellious 
and  will  not  obey  theire  voice  and  chastisement,  but  lines  in  sundry  notorious 
Climes,  such  a  Sonne  shall  bee  put  to  death.    Deut :   xxL  20,  21. 

It  b  allso  ordered  1^  this  Courte  and  authority  thereof,  that  whatsoeuer 
Childe  or  Servant,  within  these  Libberties,  shall  bee  convicted  of  any 
Stubbome  or  Rebellious  Carriage  against  their  Parents  (14.)  or  Govemours, 
wch  is  a  forerunner  of  the  aforementioned  euills,  the  Gouemor  or  any  two 
Magistrates  haue  libberty  and  power  from  this  Courte  to  committ  such  per- 
son or  persons  to  the  howse  of  Correction,  and  there  to  remaine  vuader  hard 
labour  and  severe  punnishmt  so  long  as  the  Courte  or  the  maior  parte  of 
the  U^strates  shall  judge  meete. 
And  whereas  frequent  experience  giues  in  sad  enidence,  Ac 
(This  provision  is  precisely  as  enacted  in  Dec.,  1643;  and  follows  imme- 
diately after  the  twelve  ca^tal  laws  recorded  on  page  78.)  * 


2.  THE  ORIGINAL  CRIMINAL  CODE  OF  THE  PROVIKCE  OF 
EAST  JERSEY,  1668. 

Acts  passed  and  assented  unto  by  the  Governor,  Council  and  Burgesses  of 
the  General  Assembly,  of  the  Province  of  New  Csesarea,  or  New  Jersey, 
the  30th  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini,  1668. 

CAPITAL  LAWS. 

Funiahment  Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  any  person  or 
for  burning  persons  whatsoever  shall  maliciously,  wittingly,  or  willingly,  set 
'"'™'  on  fire  any  dwelling  house,  out  house,  store  house,  bam  or  stable, 

or  any  other  kind  of  house  or  houses,  com,  hay,  fencing,  wood,  flax  or  any 
other  combustible  matter,  to  the  prejudice  and  damage  of  his  neighbour,  or 
any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  shall  be  committed  to  prison  without 
bail  or  mainprize,  and  make  full  satisfaction,  and  if  he  or  they  are  not  able 
to  make  satisfaction,  for  the  damages  sustain'd  by  such  willful  and  malicious 
act,  then  to  stand  to  the  mercy  of  the  court  whether  to  be  tiy'd  for  Ufe,  or 
to  suffer  some  other  corporal  punishment,  as  the  court  shall  judge,  all  cir- 
cumstances being  first  duly  examin'd  and  considered  of. 
Poniiliincni  IWM.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  wittingly  or  willingly,  by 
for  murder.      lyii%  in  wait,  poison,  or  any  other  way  commit  willful  murder, 

tihey  shall  be  put  to  death, 
uidlalw  Iteu.    If  any  person  or  persons  shall  willingly  and  maliciously 

wiincM.  rise  up  to  bear  false  witness,  or  purpose  to  take  away  a  man's 

life,  they  shall  be  put  to  death. 

P^lie  Rtctrtt  of  CntittHeut. 
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BoKRCTT.  Item.    If  any  man  or  woman  shall  lye  with  any  beast  or  brute 

creature  by  camall  copulation,  they  shall  be  put  to  death;  and  the 
beast  shall  be  slain  and  burnt 
SDdomj.  Iteu.    If  any  man  lyeth  with  mankind,  as  he  lyeth  with  a  wo- 

man, they  both  slull  be  put  to  death ;  except  the  one  party  were 
forced,  or  under  fourteen  years  of  ^e,  in  which  case  he  shall  be  punished 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  court 

Iteu.    If  any  man  shall  willfully  or  forcibly  steal  away  any  mankind  he 
shall  be  put  to  death. 

BursUiT-  Item.    If  any  person  within  this  Province  shall  commit  burg- 

lary, by  breaking  open  any  dwelling  house,  store  house,  ware 
house,  out  house  or  bam,  or  any  other  house  whatsoever,  or  that  shall  rob 
any  person  in  the  field  or  highways;  he  or  they  so  offending  shall  for  the 
first  offence  be  punished  by  being  burnt  in  the  hand  with  the  letter  T,  and 
make  full  satisfaction  of  the  goods  stolen,  or  the  damages  that  are  done ; 
and  for  the  second  time  of  offending  in  the  like  nature,  besides  the  making 
of  restitution,  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  R.  And  for  the 
third  offence  to  be  put  to  death  as  incorrigible. 

Stuling.  Item.    If  any  persons  or  persons  within  this  Province  shall  be 

found  stealing,  or  proved  to  have  stolen  any  goods,  money  or 
cattle,  or  any  other  beast  of  what  kind  so  ever,  shall  make  treble  restitution 
for  the  first  offence,  and  the  like  for  the  second  aod  third  offence;  with  such 
further  increase  of  punishment  as  the  court  shall  see  cause;  and  if  incor- 
rigible to  be  punished  with  death.  And  in  case  they  are  not  able  to  make 
restitution  for  the  first,  second  and  third  offence;  they  shall  be  sold  that 
satisfaction  may  be  made :  but  in  case  any  person  be  disabled  throu^ 
poverty,  or  any  other  ways,  to  make  restitution  in  kind,  or  the  value  thereof, 
as  well  concerning  the  law  of  burglary  as  to  this  of  theft,  he  or  they  so 
offending,  shall  be  liable  to  sutii  corporal  punishment  as  the  court  shall  think 
fit  to  inflict  upon  them ;  and  notwithstanding  restitution  shall  be  made  of  all 
or  so  much  of  the  goods  so  stolen  as  can  be  found  discovered,  in  whose 
bands  or  custody  soever  they  be  found 

Item.    If  any  person  be  found  to  be  a  witch,  either  male  or  female,  they 
shall  be  put  to  death. 

CoDipirKT.         Iteu.    If  any  man  conspire,  or  publicly  attempt  to  invade  or 
surprise  any  town  or  towns,  fort  or  forts,  within  this  Province^  he 
shall  be  put  to  death. 

Undutifut  Item.    If  any  child  or  children  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 

children.  o^  sufficient  understanding,  shall  smite  or  curse  their  natural 

father  or  mother,  except  provoked  thereunto,  and  forced  for  their 
safe  preservation  from  death  or  maiming,  upon  the  complaint  or  proof  of 
the  said  father  or  mother,  or  either  of  them  (and  not  otherwise)  they  shall 
be  put  to  death. 

Ripe*.  Item.    If  any  man  shall  force  a  maid  or  married  woman,  he 

shall  be  put  to  death,  or  severely  punish'd  according  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court 

Adulierr  Item.    If  any  person  or  persons  shall  commit  adultery,  they 

shall  be  divorced,  corporally  punished  or  banished,  either  or  all 
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of  them,  all  circumstances  being  first  duly  examined  and  considered  of,  as 
the  court  shall  judge. 

Night  valklns  I^SM.  For  the  better  preventing  disorders  and  misdemeanors 
ud  TBTcUinf'  >"  your  persons  and  others,  Be  il  alto  enacted  by  tiiis  present 
General  Assembly,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  be  abroad 
from  the  usual  place  of  their  abode,  and  found  in  ni^t  walking,  drinking 
in  any  tapp-house,  or  any  other  bouse  or  place  at  unseasonable  times,  after 
nine  of  the  clock  at  night,  and  not  about  their  lawful  occasions,  or  cannot 
give  a  good  account  of  their  being  absent  from  their  own  place  of  abode  at 
that  time  of  the  night,  if  required  of  them,  shall  be  secured  by  the  constable 
or  some  other  officer,  till  the  morning,  to  be  brought  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  or  mafpstrate,  to  be  examined,  and  if  they  cannot  give  them  a  satis- 
factory account  of  their  being  out,  at  such  unseasonable  times,  he  or  they 
shall  be  bound  over  to  the  next  court,  and  receive  such  punishment  as  the 
justices  upon  the  bench  shall  see  cause  to  inflict  upon  them. 

Whereas  the  meeting  of  the  Governor  and  his  Council  with  the  Burgesset 
or  Deputies  for  the  country,  are  called  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Lords 
IfcetiDgof  Proprietors,  according  to  the  Concessions,  it  is  enacted  that  the 
AuoBblri  said  General  Assembly  are  to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  No- 
vember next,  and  so  to  continue  their  meeting  yearly  on  the  said 
day,  until  they  shall  see  cause  to  alter  the  said  time  of  meeting,  and  the  depu- 
ties of  each  town  to  be  chosen  the  first  day  of  January  according  to  the 

and  time  whan '^""^*''*"* '     *"**   ^'"^   **•*   absence    of    any   deputy   of    the   said 

ehown.  towns,  he  shall  be  liable  to  pay  forty  shillings  for  eveiy  d^s 

absence,  as  a  fine  to  the  country,  unless  upon  his  or  their  reasons 
given  for  their  absence,  the  General  Assembly  shall  see  cause  to  remit 
the  same,  referring  all  extraordinary  occasions  of  calling  the  General 
Assembly  together,  at  any  other  time  or  times  to  our  Governor  and  his 
Council  as  they  shall  see  cause,  and  as  the  necessity  and  wei^^ty  affairs  of 
the  Province  shall  require. 

jo£  leryed.  I*  "  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  a  rate  of  thirty 
pounds  be  levied  upon  the  coimlry,  for  the  defraying  of  publick 
charges,  and  this  rate  equally  proportioned  to  each  town.  That  is  to  say 
five  pounds  for  each  town  to  be  paid  in  manner  as  foUoweth,  Winter  wheat 
at  five  shillings  a  bushel,  Summer  wheat  at  four  shilling  and  six-pence. 
Pease  at  three  shillings  and  six-pence.  Indian  com  at  three  shillings.  Rye 
at  four  shillings.  Barley  at  four  shillings.  Beef  at  two-pence  half-penny. 
Pork  at  three-pence  half-penny  a  pound.  And  this  rate  to  be  paid  at  or 
before  the  next  general  court,  into  the  hands  and  custody  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Mollins  of  Elizabeth  Town,  which  we  desire  of  him  to  take  into  his  hands 
for  the  use  of  the  Province,  and  when  received  to  disburse  and  pay  to  CapL 
BoUen,  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  and  the  rest  as  he  shall  have  order  to 
improve  for  our  use. 

For  die  preventing  of  unlawful  marriages,  it  is  ordered  and  enacted  by 
the  same  authority,  that  no  person  or  persons,  son,  daughter,  maid  or 
servant,  shall  be  married  without  the  consent  of  his  or  tbdr  parents,  masters 
or  overseers,  and  three  times  published  in  and  at  some  publick  meeting;  or 
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Idrk,  where  the  party  or  parties  have  their  most  usual  abode;  or  set  up  in 
writing  their  purposes  of  marriage,  on  some  publick  house  where  they  live 
and  there  at  least  to  abide  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days  before  marriage, 
which  is  to  be  performed  in  some  publick  place,  if  possible  may  be,  smd 
none  but  some  approved  minister  or  justice  of  the  peace  within  this  Province 
or  some  chief  officer,  where  such  are  not,  shall  be  allowed  to  mariy  or  admit 
of  any  to  join  in  marriage,  in  their  presence,  and  under  the  penal^  of 
twenty  pounds  for  acting  contrary  hereunto,  and  to  be  put  out  of  their 
office,  according  to  the  liberty  of  conscience  granted  by  the  Lords  Pro- 
prietors in  their  Concessions :  Alviays  provided,  That  it  is  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  Governor  to  grant  his  license,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  to  ai^ 
person  or  persons  that  are  at  their  own  disposing  or  to  any  other  under  the 
tuition  of  their  parents,  masters  or  overseers,  to  join  in  matrimony;  pro- 
vided that  the  parents,  masters  or  overseers  are  present  and  consenting 
thereunto,  or  that  their  consent  be  attested  by  some  pubUdc  officer,  and 
presented  to  the  Governor  before  the  granting  thereof,  and  the  others  to 
clear  themselves  by  oath  or  certificate. 

Concerning  pounds,  It  is  enacted  by  the  same  authority,  that  every  planta- 
tion within  this  Province,  do  make  and  maintain  a  good  and  sufficient  pound 
for  all  sorts  of  cattle,  within  a  quarter  of  a  year  after  publication  of  this 
act;  and  if  any  trespass  or  damage  be  done  W  horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  swine 
of  any  kind  whatsoever,  in  any  man's  com,  hay,  flax  or  any  other  fruits, 
when  the  fence  is  sufficient,  they  shall  pay  all  damage  whatsoever;  but  in 
case  there  be  no  fence,  or  not  a  sufficient  fence,  then  he  that  owns  the  de- 
fective fence  or  fences  whatsoever,  shall  bear  the  damages  and  the  cattle 
shall  be  free.  And  be  it  further  enacted  that  every  town  sfiall  chuse  and 
appoint  two  of  the  freeholders  to  be  the  viewers  of  their  fence  or  fences, 
from  time  to  time  as  need  shall  require.  It  is  also  enacted,  that  if  any 
person  or  persons  shall  at  any  time  break  up  the  pound,  shall  pay  a  fine  of 
five  pounds;  twenty  shillings  thereof  to  be  paid  to  the  informer,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  use  of  the  publick. 

Concerning  fugitives,  /(  is  enacted  by  the  same  authority,  that  every  ap- 
prentice and  servant  that  shall  depart  and  absent  themselves  from  their 
masters  or  dames,  without  leave  first  obtiun'd,  shall  be  judgfed  by  the  court 
to  double  the  time  of  such  their  absence,  by  future,  service  over  and  above 
other  damages  and  costs  which  master  and  dame  shall  sustain  by  such  un- 
lawful departure. 

And  it  is  also  enacted,  that  whosoever  shall  be  proved  to  have  transported, 
or  to  have  contrived  the  transportation  of  any  such  apprentice  or  servant, 
shall  be  fined  five  pounds,  and  all  such  damages  as  the  court  shall  judge, 
and  that  the  master  or  dame  can  make  appear,  and  If  not  able,  to  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

And  it  is  also  enacted,  that  every  inhabitant  that  shall  harbour  or  enter- 
tain any  such  apprentice  or  servant,  and  knowing  that  he  hath  absented  him- 
self from  his  service,  upon  proof  thereof,  shall  forfeit  to  the  master  or  dame 
ten  shillings  for  every  days  entertainment  or  concealment,  and  if  not  able 
to  satisfy,  then  to  be  liable  to  the  judgment  of  the  court. 
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For  the  better  supporting  and  upholding  the  lawful  author!^  established 
in  this  Province,  by  the  Lords, Proprietors  and  thur  successors,  or  by  any 
other  person  in  authority  under  them,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
same^  it  is  ordered  and  enacted  by  this  present  General  Assembly,  that  if  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever  shall  abuse,  contemn  or  resist  the  lawful 
authority,  settled  and  appointed  in  this  Province,-  dther  in  words  or  actions, 
as  the  Governor,  justices  of  the  peace,  magistrate,  or  any  other  inferior 
officer  or  officers  in  the  execution  of  his  or  their  respective  offices,  or  at  any 
other  time :  Provided,  that  such  as  are  in  authority  do  not  abuse  any  man, 
but  only  defend  themselves,  shall  be  liable  to  such  fine  or  corporal  punish- 
ment, as  the  court  after  due  examination  of  the  fact  shall  determine. 

Concerning  fornication,  /(  is  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if 
any  man  commit  fornication,  with  any  single  woman,  they  shall  be  punished 
by  enjoining  marriage,  fine,  corporal  punishment,  either  of  which  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  the  parties  so  offending  shall  put  in 
good  security  for  the  discharging  of  tbe  town  or  parish  from  any  charge 
by  such  unlawful  birth. 

Concerning  that  beastly  vice  drunkenness.  It  is  hereby  enacted,  that  if  any 
'person  be  found  to  be  dnink,  be  shall  pay  one  shilling  fine  for  the  first  time, 
two  shillings  for  the  second,  and  for  the  third  time,  and  for  every  time 
after  two  shillings  and  six-pence,  and  stich  as  have  nothing  to  pay,  shall 
suffer  corporal  punishment,  and  for  those  that  are  unruly  and  disturbers 
of  the  peace,  they  shall  be  put  in  the  stocks,  until  they  are  sober,  or  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  officer  in  chief  in  the  place  where  he  is  drunk. 

Concerning  swearing,  /(  u  enacted  by  the  aforesaid  authority,  that  if  ai^ 
person  or  persons  shall  profanely  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  by  swear- 
ing or  cursing,  he  or  they  shall  pay  for  every  such  offence  one  shilling,  half 
to  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  to  the  country. 

Concerning  taking  away  of  a  man's  life.  It  is  enacted  by  this  present 
General  Assembly,  that  no  man's  life  shall  be  taken  away  under  any  pre- 
tence but  by  virtue  of  some  law  established  in  this  province,  that  it  be 
proved  by  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  sufficient  witnesses.* 


3.  THE  ORIGINAL  QUAKER  CRIMINAL  CODE  OF  WEST  JERSEY,  1681. 

The  Original  Quaker  Criminal  Code  of  West  Jersey  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Proprietors  in  1676-7,  and  later  enacted  as  the 
Criminal  Code  of  West  Jersey  by  the  General  Assembly,  meet- 
ing in  Burlington  in  November,  1681. 
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Thb  ChartKb  OB  FuNDAugNTAi.  Laws,  OT  Wist  New  Jebsey,  Agbexd  Upom. 


THAT  THESE  TOU^WIHG  CONCBSSIONS  ARB  THE  COMMON  LAW,  OK  lUNDAlCBNTAL 


Chuteror  Tbat  the  common  law  or  fundamental  ri^ts  and  privileges  of 

Fosdunenul  vVest  New  Jersey,  are  individually  agreed  upon  by  the  Proprie- 
tors and  freeholders  thereof,  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  b  not  to  be  altered  by  the  Legislative  authority,  or  free  Assem- 
bly hereafter  mentioned  and  constituted,  but  Hat  the  said  Legislative  author- 
ity is  constituted  according  to  these  fundamentals,  to  malce  such  laws  as 
agree  with,  and  maintain  the  said  fundamentals,  and  to  make  no  laws  that 
in  the  least  contradict,  differ  or  vary  from  the  said  fundamentals,  under 
what  pretence  or  alligation  soever. 

Chapter  XIV. 

BtiT  if  it  so  happen  that  any  person  or  persons  of  the  said  General  Assem- 
bly, shall  therein  designedly,  willfully,  and  maliciously,  move  or  excite  any 
to  move,  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever,  that  contradicts  or  any  ways  sub- 
verts, any  fundamentals  of  the  said  laws  in  the  Constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  Province,  it  being  proved  fay  seven  honest  and  reputable  per- 
sons, be  or  they  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  traitors  to  the  said  government 

Chapter  XVI. 

That  no  men,  nor  number  of  men  upon  earth,  hath  power  or  authority  to 
rule  over  men's  consciences  in  relt^ous  matters,  therefore  it  is  consented, 
agreed  and  ordained,  that  no  person  or  persons'  whatsoever  within  the  said 
Province,  at  any  time  or  limes  hereafter,  shall  be  any  ways  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  called  in  question,  or  In  the  least  punished  or  hurt,  either 
in  person,  estate,  or  priviledge,  for  the  sake  of  his  opinion,  judgment,  faith 
or  worship  towards  God  in  matters  of  religion.  But  that  all  and  every' such 
persons,  and  persons,  may  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times,  freely  and 
fully  have,  and  enjoy  his  and  their  judgments,  and  the  exercises  of  their 
consciences  in  matters  of  religious  worship  throughout  all  the  said  Province. 

Chapter  XVII. 

That  no  Proprietor,  freeholder  or  inhabitant  of  the  said  Province  of  West 
Jersey,  shall  be  deprived  or  condemned  of  life,  limb,  liberty,  estate,  property 
or  any  ways  hurt  in  his  or  their  privileges,  freedoms  or  franchises,  upon  any 
account  whatsoever,  without  a  due  tryal,  and  judgment  passed  by  twelve 
good  and  lawful  men  of. his  neighbourhood  first  bad;  And  that  in  all  causes 
to  be  tryed,  and  in  all  tryals,  the  person  or  persons,  arraigned  may  except 
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against  any  of  the  said  neighbourhood,  without  any  reason  rendered,  (not 
exceeding  thirty  five)  and  in  case  of  any  valid  reason  alleged,  against  every 
person  nominated  for  that  service. 

Chapter  XVIII. 

And  that  no  Proprietor,  freeholder,  freedenison,  or  inbalutiint  in  the 
said  Province,  shall  be  attached,  arrested  or  imprisoned,  for  or  by  reason  of 
VKf  debt,  du^,  or  thing  whatsoever  (cases  felonious,  criminal  and  treason- 
able excepted)  before  he  or  she  have  personal  summon  or  summons,  left  at 
his  or  her  last  dwelling  place,  if  in  the  said  Province,  by  some  legal  author- 
ized officer,  constituted  and  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  appear  in  some 
court  of  judicature  for  the  said  Province,  with  a  full  and  plain  account  of 
the  cause  or  thing  in  demand,  as  also  the  name  or  names  of  the  person  or 
persons  at  whose  suit,  and  the  court  where  he  is  to  appear,  and  that  he 
hath  at  least  fourteen  days  time  to  appear  and  answer  the  said  suit,  if  he 
or  she  live  or  inhabit  vitbtn  forty  miles  English  of  the  said  court,  and  if 
at  a  further  distance,  to  have  for  every  twenty  miles,  two  days  time  more, 
for  his  and  their  s^pearance,  and  so  proportionably  for  a  longer  distance 
of  place. 

Chapter  XIX. 

That  there  shall  be  in  every  court,  three  justices  or  coromisMoners,  who 
shall  sit  with  the  twelve  men  of  the  neighbouihood,  with  them  to  hear  all 
causes,  and  to  assist  the  said  twelve  men  of  the  neighbourhood  in  case  of 
law ;  and  that  they  the  said  justices  shall  pronounce  such  jut^ment  as  they 
shall  receive  from,  and  be  directed  by  the  said  twelve  men,  in  whom  only 
the  judgment  resides,  and  not  otherwise. 

And  in  case  of  their  neglect  and  refusal,  that  then  one  of  the  twelve,  t^ 
consent  of  the  rest,  pronounce  their  own  judgment  as  the  justices  should 
have  done. 

And  if  any  jut^ment  shall  be  past,  in  any  case  civil  or  criminal,  by  any 
other  person  or  persons,  or  any  other  way,  then  according  to  this  agreement 
and  appointment,  it  shall  be  held  null  and  void,  and  such  person  or  persons 
so  presuming  to  give  judgment,  shall  be  severely  fin'd,  and  upon  complaint 
made  to  the  General  Assembly,  t^  them  be  declared  incapable  of  any  office 
or  trust  within  this  Province. 

Chapter  XX. 

That  in  all  matters,  civil  and  cnminal,  proof  is  to  be  made  by  the  solemn 
and  plain  averment,  of  at  least  two  honest  and  reputable  persons;  and  in 
case  that  any  person  or  persons  fhall  bear  false  witness,  and  bring  in  his 
or  their  evidence,  contrary  to  the  truth  of  the  matter  as  shall  be  made  plainly 
to  appear,  that  then  every  such  person  or  persons,  shall  in  civil  causes, 
suffer  the  penalty  which  would  be  due  to  the  person  or  persons  he  or  they 
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bear  witness  against.  And  in  case  any  witness  or  witnesses,  on  tlie  behalf  of 
anjr  person  or  persons,  indicted  in  a  criminal  cause,  shall  be  found  to  have 
bom  false  witness  for  fear,  gain,  malice  or  favour,  and  theretv  hinder  the 
due  execution  of  the  law,  and  deprive  the  suffering  person  or  persons  of 
their  due  satisfaction,  that  then  and  in  all  other  cases  of  false  evidence, 
such  person  or  persons,  shall  be  first  severely  fined,  and  next  that  he  or 
diey  shall  forever  be  disabled  from  being  admitted  in  evidence,  or  into  any 
publick  office,  employment,  or  service  witUn  this  Province. 

Ckapier  XXI. 

That  all  and  eveiy  person  and  persons  whatsoever,  who  shall  prosecute 
or  prefer  any  indictment  or  information  against  others  for  any  personal 
injuries,  or  matter  criminal,  or  shall  prosecute  for  any  other  criminal  cause, 
(treason,  murther,  and  felony,  only  excepted)  shall  and  may  be  master  of 
his  own  process,  and  have  full  power  to  forgive  and  remit  the  person  or 
persons  offending  against  him  or  herself  only,  as  well  before  as  after  judg- 
ment, and  condemnation,  and  pardon  and  remit  the  sentence,  fine  and  punish- 
ment of  the  person  or  persons  offending,  be  it  personal  or  other  whatsoever. 

Chapter  XXII. 

That  the  tryals  of  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  shall  be  heard  and  de- 
cided by  the  virdict  or  judgment  of  twelve  honest  men  of  the  neighbourhood, 
only  to  be  summoned  and  presented  by  the  sheriff  of  that  division,  or  pro- 
priety where  the  fact  or  trespass  is  committed;  and  that  no  person  or  per- 
sons shall  be  compelled  to  fee  any  attorney  or  counctler  to  plead  his  cause, 
but  that  all  persons  have  free  liberty  to  plead  his  own  cause,  if  he  please: 
And  that  no  person  or  persons  imprisoned  upon  any  account  whatsoever 
within  this  Province,  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  any  fees  to  the  officer  or 
officers  of  the  said  prison,  either  when  committed  or  discharged. 

Chapler  XXIll. 

That  in  all  publick  courts  of  justice  for  tiyals  of  causes,  civil  or  criminal, 
any  person  or  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  said  Province  may  freely  come  into, 
and  attend  the  said  courts,  and  hear  and  be  present,  at  all  or  any  sudi 
tryals  as  shall  be  there  had  or  passed,  that  justice  may  not  be  done  in  a. 
corner  nor  in  any  covery  manner,  being  intended  and  resolved,  by  the  help 
of  the  Lord,  and  by  these  our  Concessions  and  Fundamentals,  that  all  and 
evety  person  and  persons  inhabiting  the  said  Province,  shall,  as  far  as  in 
us  Ues,  be  free  from  oppression  and  slavery.     .     .     . 

Chapter  XXXI. 

An  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  upon  tiyal  found  guilty  of  murder, 
or  treason,  the  sentence  and  way  of  execution  thereof,  is  left  to  the  General 
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Assembly  to  determine  as  they  in  the  wisdom  oi  the  l,0«i>  sh&ll  judge  meet 
and  expedient' 

11.  The  Creation  of  the  County  Jail  System  of  Colonial 
New  Jersey. 

I.   THE  ACT  OP  I714,  authorizing  THE  BOARDS  OF  CHOSEN  FREE- 

HOUffiRS  TO  BUILD  AND  REPAIR  COUNTY  JAILS 

AND  COURT  HOUSES. 

The  law  of  1714,  given  below,  has  furnished  the  basis  of  the 
procedure  in  building  and  repairing  jails  in  New  Jersey  from 
the  beginning  of  the  rSth  century  to  the  present  time. 

An   Act   for  raising   of   Money   for   building   and   repairing   of   Gaols   and 
Courl-Houses  within  each  respective  County  of  this  Province. 

Sec.  I.  Whekeas  Gaols  and  Court-Houses  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  tbe  administration  of  Justice,  and  putting  the  Laws 
in  Execution. 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Governor,  Council  and  General  Assembly,   The  Inbibit- 
and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same.  That  the  Inhabitants  of  each    »ot«of«w:h 
Town  and  Precinct,  within  each  County,  shall  assemble  and  mcel     '■'"'" '°  °"* 
together  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  March,  yearly  and  every  Year,    chuie  two 
at  the  most  publick  Place  of  each  respective  Town  and  Precinct,    Pr«ho1den, 
and,  by  the  Majority  of  Voices,  ehuse  two  Freeholders  for  every    "■ho,  or  ths 
such   Town   and   Precinct    for   the    ensuing   Year;     which   Free-    "■JorPartof 
holders,  so  chosen,  or  the  major  Part  of  them,  together  with  all    J^^''^^    ' 
the  Justices  of  Peace  of  each  respective  County,  or  any  three  of    ^sh  „^,^ 
them  (one  whereof  being  of  the  Quorum)  shall  meet  together, 

(For  the  County  of  Bergen,  near  to  the  Dutch  Church,  by 
Hockensack  River.  For  the  County  of  Essex,  at  Newark.  For 
the  County  of  Middlesex,  at  Perth  Amboy.  For  the  County  of 
Somerset,  at  the  most  convenient  Place  of  the  County,  which  shall 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  major  Part  of  the  Freeholders  that  inhabit 
there.  For  the  County  of  Monmouth,  at  Shrewsbury.  For  the 
Coun^  of  Burlington,  at  Burlington.    For  the  County  of  Glouces- 

'  Tki  Cfcttsiam  and  Atrtftunit  of  tht  Proprulort,  Frttholdtrt,  and  InkabilanU  af 
tkt  Provinct  of  iVtit  Nrai  Jtrtiy,  in  America.  1676-7,  (rom  Leuninc  tnd  Spieer.  pp. 
393-404. 

Thia  code  in  the  Conctiiioni  and  /tgrrtmtnit  wu  enuted  s*  tow  for  the  ptoriDo  of 
Wot  Jeisejr  b]F  (he  Ceoeral  Auembl^  Id  November,  1681.  In  (dditkid  lo  the  above  eoicl. 
menu,  it  «u  at  that  time  decreed  that  "all  ptrianj  te  bt  commitltd  lo  firiton  /or  criminal 
cautti.  ihtll  bt  comptlltd  to  work  for  Iktir  brtad,  inrint  tht  linu  of  thttr  cammilmtnl, 
in  jucA  tiroTk  ai  lliey  shall  bt  abli  lo  ptrform."  Leamias  and  Spieer,  p.  434.  Thia  wai 
probably  the  legal  origin  in  America  of  impri<onmedt  at  hard  labor. 
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ier,  at  Gloucester.  For  the  County  of  Salem,  at  Salem.  For  th« 
County  of  Cape-May,  near  to  the  Prison  there)  And  agree  upon 
such  Sun)  and  Sums  of  Money,  as  shall  be  needful  for  Repairing 
such  Gaols  and  Court-Houses  as  are  already  built,  and  for  build- 
ing such  as  are  wanting,  vu.  In  the  County  of  Bergen,  near  to 
the  Dutch  Church,  by  Hackensack  River.  In  Essex,  at  Neviark. 
In  Middlesex,  at  Perth  Amboy.  In  Somerset,  at  the  most  con* 
venieni  Place  where  the  Freeholders,  Inhabitants,  shall  agree 
upon.  In  Monmouth,  near  the  House  of  John  Okeson,  of  Free- 
hold.  In  Burlington  County,  at  the  Town  of  Burlington.  In 
Salem  County,  at  the  Town  of  Salem.  In  Gloucester,  at  the  Town 
of  Gloucester.  In  Cope-May  Coun^,  near  the  present  Prison 
there.  And  shall  appoint  Assessors  and  Collectors;  which  said 
Assessors,  so  named,  for  each  Town  and  Precinct,  shall  meet 
together  at  the  Places  above-mentioned  within  each  County,  on 
or  before  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  March,  yearly,  to  assess  the 
Inhabitants  within  each  Town  and  Coun^  equally,  and  make  a 
fair  List  of  the  said  Assessments,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the 
respective  Collectors,  at  or  before  the  first  Tuesday  in  April, 
yearly;  which  Collector  shall  deliver  a  true  Copy  thereof  to 
the  Constable  of  each  Town  and  Precinct,  who  are  herein  re- 
quired immediately,  on  the  Receipt  thereof,  to  give  Notice  to  the 
several  Inhabitants  within  their  respective  Districts,  of  the  Simis 
they  are  to  pay,  which  Sums  shall  be  paid  to  each  Collector  at 
or  before  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  May,  yearly.  And  upon  Non- 
payment, the  Collectors  are  hereby  required  to  deliver  a  L4st  of 
the  Delinquents  to  any  one  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  County 
where  the  Default  is,  who  is  hereby  required  forthwith  to  issue 
his  Warrant  or  Warrants  to  the  several  Constables,  commanding 
them  to  levy  the  same  by  Distress  on  the  Goods  and  Chattels  of 
each  Delinquent,  and  expose  the  same  to  sale,  and  to  pay  their 
respective  Sums  to  the  Collector  or  Collectors,  at  or  before  the 
second  Tuesday  in  June,  yearly,  and  return  the  Overplus,  if  any 
be,  to  the  Owner,  deducting  Twelve  Pence  to  himself  for  each 
Distress,  and  Six  Pence  to  the  Justice,  for  the  Warrant 

2.  Akd  be  it  enactbd,  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  the 
Justices,  and  Freeholders  appointed  and  elected  as  aforesaid,  are 
hereby  required  to  appoint  Managers,  to  do  and  see  done  such 
Things  and  Works  as  they  shall  agree  upon  to  be  done  and  per- 
formed ;  which  said  Managers  are  hereby  authorized  and  impow- 
ered  to  draw  Warrants  on  the  Collectors  respectively,  for  Pay- 
ment of  the  Work  and  Materials  needful  in  building  and  Repair- 
ing Gaols  and  Court-Houses,  as  aforesaid,  not  exceeding  the  Sum 
or  Sums  appointed  by  the  Justices  and  Freeholders  aforesaid,  for 
that  Purpose,  which  Warrants  the  Collectors  are  hereby  required 
to  answer  and  pay.    And  all  the  Assessors,  Collectors  and  Man- 
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agers,  shall  be  accountable  to  the  said  Justices  and  Freeholders,  Asuuon,  &c, 

when  called  hereunto :  the  Allowance  for  their  Puns  and  Trouble,  »™™n'^We  to 

shall  be,  for  the  Assessors,  Four  Pence  per  Pound;  the  Collectors,  ^^  y^Tld. 

Four  Pence  per  Pound;  the  Constables  (for  giving  Notice  of  the  eri,  dcductug 

Sums  and  Time  of  Payment)  Two  Pence  per  Pound;   the  Man-  4tl>  per  Pound, 

agers.  Ten  Pence  per  pound.  *^ 

3.  Akd  be  it  Snactbd,  by  the  Authority  aforesaid.  That  if  any  ADyPenon 
Person  or  Persons  appointed  or  elected,  as  aforesaid,  shall  neglect  iptHnnied,  &c, 
or  refuse  to  act,  do  and  perform,  whatsoever  is  required  of  them  '>^'<f*"><  ""■ 
by  this  Act,  such  Person  or  Persons,   so  neglecting  or  refusing,  faHtii  xo  t. 
shall  forfeit  the  Sum  of  Twenty  Shillings  for  each  Offense,  to  ftc. 

be  levied  by  Distress  of  each  Defaulter's  Goods  and  Chattels,  as 
aforesaid,  to  be  applied  towards  building  and  repairing  the  re- 
spective   Gaob    and    Court-Houses.     And,    in    case    of    Death,  in  cue  of 
Absence  or   Refusal,   of   any   Person   or  Persons  nominated  and  Death,  »c., 
appointed,  as  aforesaid,  any  three  Justices  of  the  Peace,  one  being  »ay  three  Ju»- 
of  the  Quorum,  shall  appoint  a  Person  or  Persons  in  his  or  their  u^'^^u^"^ 
Stead,   and   who   shall,   in   Case   of   Neglect   or   Refusal,   ako  be  ippmntM- 
liable  to  all  the  Penalties  above-mentioned,  other. 

4.  And  be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  if  the  inhabiunii 
Inhabitants  of  any  Town  or  Precinct,  shall  neglect  to  meet  and  neglectiDs, 
chuse  Freeholders,  as  aforesaid,  then  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful,  ftc,  to  cbiue 
for  the  Justices   (at  their  next  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions)    to  Ju"ii«a.at 
appoint  two  Freeholders  residing  in  such  Town  or  Precinct  that  ""      «ion<, 
shall  so  neglect  or  refuse,  as  aforesaid,  and  who  shall,  in  Case  of  preehalders, 
Neglect  or  Refusal,  also  be  liable  to  the  Penalties  above-men-  ke, 
tioned,    any    Thing    contain'd    herein    to    the    contrary    notwith- 
standing. 

5.  Anb  be  it  enacted,  by  the  Authority  aforesaid.  That  the  Act,  "*?*••  ■>' »'"' 
entituled.  An  Act  for  building  and  repairing  Gaols  and  Court'  '"™"'  f *^ 
Houses  within  this  Province,  made  in  the   Month  of  January,  Caoiimd 
One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Nine,  in  the  Ei^th  Year  of  Coutt-hoiuM. 
Her  Majesty's  Reign,  be,  and  is  hereby  repealed,  and  every  Clause 

and  Thing  therein  contained,  to  all  Intents,   Constructions  and  < 
Purposes.     And  whereas  there  was,  by  Virtue  of  that  Act  of 
Assembly  hereby  repealed,  an  Assessment  made,  and  Part  of  the 
Money  collected,  and  expended,  towards  the  building  a  Gaol  in 
the  County  of  Monmouth; 

6.  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  „i^^^, 
the  Justices  and  Freeholders  aforesaid,  shall,  and  are  hereby  uidActin 
impowered  to  examine  and  compute  the  Money  so  collected  and  Monmouth, 
expended,  and  raise  so  much  over  and  above  the  Sum  they  de-  "■'leappiied 
termine  to  raise  on  their  County  of  Monmouth  aforesaid,  for  court-llcuie 
the  Building  a  Court-House  and  Gaol,  by  the  I^rections  of  this  Stc. 

Act,  as  was  collected  and  expended  by  Virtue  of  the  Act  hereby 
repealed,  and  the  Persons  that  have  paid  their  former  Assess- 
ments, as  aforesaid,  are  hereby  empowered  to  stop  the  Sum  so 
23  P 
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paid  by  them,  out  of  their  Proportions  of  the  Assessment  wtuch 
shall  be  made,  as  aforesaid,  and  the  Collector  or  Collectors  are 
hereby  required  to  allow  the  same. 

7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  Authority  aforesaid, 
That  if  any  of  the  Justices  and  Freeholders  aforesaid,  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  meet  at  the  Time  or  Times,  appointed  by  this 
Act,  or  refuse  to  do  what  is  required  of  them,  then  any  three  of 
the  Justices  in  each  respective  County  (one  being  of  the  Quorum) 
shall  appoint  such  Time  or  Times,  as  they  ^all  think  proper,  to 
meet  and  act  as  aforesaid  and  every  Person  neglecting  or  re- 
fusing to  meet  and  act,  at  such  Time  and  Times  so  appointed, 
provided  publick  Notice  be  put  up  by  the  said  Justices  in  Writing 
eight  Days  before,  in  some  publick  Place  in  each  respective 
Town  or  Precinct,  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  before  men- 
tioned in  this  Act,  as  if  they  had  nc^ected  or  refused  to  meet 
and  act  at  the  Time  or  Times  before  mentioned  in  this  Act.' 


2.    TYPICAL   ADVERTISEMENTS    FOR   JAIL-BREAKERS   IN    COLONIAL 
NEW  JERSEY, 

Whereas  Joseph  Robins  of  the  County  of  Monmouth,  Yeoman,  being  in 
custody  of  William  Nicholls,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  the  said  County,  did  on 
Tuesday,  the  19th  of  this  Instant,  in  the  night,  break  the  Goal  of  the  said 
County,  and  an  escape  from  the  said  Sheriff  did  make;  The  said  Sheriff 
doth  herety  promise  (en  pounds  for  a  reward,  besides  reasonable  charges,  to 
any  person  or  persons  that  shall  take  up,  and  so  secure  the  said  Joseph 
Robins,  that  he  may  have  him  again,  he  being  a  Tall  slender  man,  thin  faced, 
bottle-nosed,  light  lank  hair,  and  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

WiLUAH  NlCHOU^.* 

Freehold,  in  Monmouth 
County,  Aug.  23,  1729. 

—The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  the  4lh  of  the  7th  Month,  1729. 
Broke  ovt  of  the  Goal  at  Salem,  and  ran-a-viay,  the  two  following  Persons, 

James  Mac  Peters,  of  middling  stature,  wears  brown  short  curled  Hair, 
is  Pock-f retten,  and  of  a  sandy  complexion ;  He  had  on  an  old  Broadcloth 
Coat,  a  black  Jacket  patch'd,  a  narrow  brimm'd  Hat,  and  Leather  Breeches. 
Also, 

Heni*y  Robinson,  a  Tall  pale-fac'd  Man,  wears  dark  brown  Hair;  had  oa 
a  Frize  Coat,  a  red  jacket  fac'd  with  black,  a  large  brimm'd  Hat  and  a  pair 
of  li^t  Plush  Breeches. 

'  Bradford— TAi  Acts  of  Iht  Gtntral  Atttmbly  af  Nevi  Stray,  1703-17301    pp.  41-44. 
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They  have  a  Wallet  with  Linen  and  other  things  in  it 
Whoever  takes  them  up,  or  either  of  them,  and  secures  them  so  that  John 
Hunt,  High  Sheriff  of  Salem,  may  have  them  again,  shall  have  three  pounds 
Reward  for  each,  and  reasonable  charges  paid. 

By  John  Hunt,  Sheriff.* 
Saiem,  April  9,  1737. 

—The  American  Weekly  Mercury,  April  7-14.  1737- 

Broke  out  of  the  Goal  of  Burlington  in  New  Jersey,  a  certain  man,  named 
John  Cnies,  of  middle  Stature,  hollow-mouth'd  (that  is)  his  Kose  and  Qun 
inclined  to  meet,  a  Weaver  by  Trade,  but  pretends  to  be  a  Quaker-Preacher; 
he  took  with  him  two  Coats,  one  a  light  colour'd  Camblet  or  Duroy,  the  other 
a  brown  homespun  Stuff,  both  very  plain,  a  Searsucker  Jacket  and  Breeches, 
and  a  pair  of  patcfa'd  leather  Breeches,  two  fine  Shirts,  and  a  half  worn 
Beaver  Hat,  thread  Stoddngs,  and  peek'd  toe'd  Shoes,  his  Garters  have  his 
name  wove  at  full  length;  he  had  also  with  him  a  pair  of  Saddle  Bags.  He's 
suppos'd  to  be  gone  to  New-England  near  Boston,  to  Preach  again  where  he 
has  Preach' d  before. 

Whoever  takes  up  and  secures  the  said  Man,  in  any  Prison,  giving  notice 
to  Charles  Tonkin,  Under  Sheriff  of  Burlington  aforesaid,  shall  have  three 
pounds  Proclamation  Money  as  a  Reward,  paid  by  me 

Chabus  Tonkin,  Sub.-Sheriff.* 
^ug.  4,  1737. 

—The  Pennsylvania  Gasetle,  Aug.  4-11,  1737. 

Eighty  Douabs  Reward 

Essex  Giunty  Two  Persons  escaped   from  Jonathan   Hampton,   Hi^ 

Kew-Jersey.  ss.  Sheriff  of  Essex  County,  as  they  were  going  to  Basldn- 
Ridge,  where  they  lived,  to  get  Bail  for  the  Actions  they 
were  then  taken  upon,  not  known  to  the  Sheriff  to  be  tor  Felony  and  Foer- 
geiy,  as  they  since  appear  to  be,  which  the  Persons  then  knew,  vii:  WhjjaU 
Hamilton  for  Sheep- stealing,  at  the  Camp  on  Staten-Island,  bom  in  Ireland, 
about  50  years  old,  a  lusty,  dirty,  slouching  Butcher,  much  sun-burnt,  wears 
a  cut  wig,  seldom  combed;  has  an  impudent  Boy  his  Son,  about  14  Years 
old,  with  him;  he  had  several  other  Actions  against  him,  (or  which  Sylvester 
Cole  became  special  Bail,  and  unless  he  is  soon  taken,  must  pay  the  Debts 
and  Costs.    His  Wife  and  Children  are  since  gone  to  him. 

John  Barclay,  for  forgery,  bom  in  Ireland,  about  50  Years  of  age,  a  short 
chunkey  Fellow  of  sandy  complexion,  full  of  Palaver  when  drunk  (which  is 
as  often  as  he  can),  talks  thick  and  quick,  is  a  Clothier  by  Trade.  They 
both  went  to  the  southward  last  Spring,  were  at  Pequea  last  July,  and  would 
have  been  taken  there  if  one  Andrew  M'Gown  had  not  helped  them  to  escape, 

7-SoB. 
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and  secreted  them,  well  knowing  th<r  had  left  me,  as  above;   U'Gown  lately 
went  from  Basldn-Ridge  also. 

Barclay's  Wife  and  some  of  her  Cbildren  went  in  the  stage  to  Philadelphia 
and  Lancaster  about  two  Months  ago ;  she  is  excee<Ung  much  Pock-marieed, 
very  brown,  named  Catherine,  about  40  Years  of  age,  but  looks  much  older, 
a  veiy  neat  little  women.  It  is  thought  they  are  somewhere  between  Pequea 
and  Will's  Creek,  but  most  likely  about  Sasquehannah ;  but  if  they  are 
further  southward,  even  to  Carolina,  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  apprdiended,  as 
such  Villains  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  Whoever  apprehends  and  secures 
them,  so  that  I  may  have  them  again,  or  brings  them  to  me,  or  my  Goal 
keeper,  shall  have  for  Hamilton  Fifty  Dollars,  and  for  Barclay  Thirty 
Dollars,  and  all  reasonable  Charges,  paid  by 

Jonathan  Hampton,  SheritT. 

K.  B.    A  Letter  sent  by  Post,  will  immediately  come  to  me.' 

Ten  Dolubs  Reward. 

Made  his  escape  from  Trenton  Goal,  on  Saturday  night,  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust, one  James  Bray,  about  5  Feet  9  Inches  hi^  has  had  Small-pox,  has 
a  Blemish  in  one  eye,  black  Hair,  lately  cut  short,  is  much  inclined  to  drink 
strong  liquors:  Had  on,  when  he  went  away,  a  red  or  Scarlet  Coat,  with 
a  black  Cape,  the  CuSs  of  the  Coat  torn  off,  old  Leather  Breeches,  mended 
with  white  Thread,  coarse  white  Shirt,  light  blue  Yam  Stockings,  old  Shoes, 
vrith  Strings,  an  old  Castor  Hat,  bonj  in  the  County  of  Hunterdon,  in  West 
Jersey,  and  is  about  30  Years  of  Age.  Whoever  takes  up  the  said  James 
Bray,  and  secures  him  in  any  Goal,  shall  be  paid  the  above  Reward  by  me. 
George  Bbown,  Goaler. 

N.  B.  All  Masters  of  Vessels  are  forbid  to  carry  him  off,  at  dieir  Peril.' 
—The  Pennsylvania  Gaxette,  No.  1810,  September  i,  1763. 

III.  The  Work-House  System  of  Cowjnial  New  Jersey. 

I.   THE  ACT  OF  1748,  ORGANIZING  THE  WORK-HOUSE  SYSTEM 
OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

This  Act  of  1748  stands  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  work-house  system  of  New  Jersey  that  the 
laws  of  1710,  14  stand  to  the  development  of  the  jail  system. 
The  Act  of  1748  was  re-enacted,  with  slight  changes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1799,  and  the  Act  of  1799  has  remained  the  basis  of 
the  New  Jersey  Work-House  System  down  to  the  present-day. 
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Ah  Act  to  encAU  Ike  Inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Umia^SEZ  to  build  a 
Work-House  and  0  House  of  Correction  vnthin  the  laid  County,  and  to 
make  Rules  and  Orders  for  the  Government  of  the  same. 

Sect  I.  Whereas  divers  of  the  InhaUtants  of  the  County  of  Freamble. 
Middlesex,  have  humbly  certified  to  the  General  Assembly  by 
their  Petition,  that  the  Numbers  of  poor  People  have  of  late  years 
very  much  increased  within  the  said  County,  and  that  for  the  better 
Regulation  and  Govenunent  of  the  said  County,  it  is  highly  neces- 
sary that  a  Poor-House  shall  be  erected  within  the  same,  for  the 
Maintenance  and  Employment  of  such  Poor  Persons  as  may 
become  chargeable  to  the  several  Cities  and  Townships,  within  the 
said  County,  and  for  the  educating  and  bringing  up  poor  Children 
in  some  honest  and  industrious  Way;  as  also  a  Work-House  and 
House  of  Correction  for  setting  to  Work  and  punishing  all 
Vagrants,  Vagabonds,  and  Pilferers,  and  all  idle  and  disorderly 
Persons,  Servants  and  Slaves,  within  the  Limits  of  the  said  County, 
Therefore  for  the  Encouragement  of  Honesty  and  Industry  and 
depressing  of  Vice  and  Immorality. 

2.  Bb  w  snactsd  by  the  Governor,  Council  and  General  Assem-  Any  three 
bly  of  this  Colony,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  Authority  of  J""*'':"*™- 
the  same,  that  in  some  convenient  Time  after  the  Publication  of  J|^,u„on  tbe 
this  Act,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  jutlce*  and 
of  the  said  County,  or  any  three  of  them,  (one  being  of  the  Precbalden 
Quorum)  to  issue  a  Warrant  under  their  Hands  and  Seal,  directed  choien,  4c. 
to  the  Constables  of  the  said  County,  commanding  them  forth- 
with to  stmimons  all  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  said  County, 

as  also  all  the  Freeholders  of  the  said  County  which  are  chosen 
by  Virtue  of  an  Act  of  Assembly  of  this  Colony,  entitled  An  Act 
for  raising  of  Money  for  building  and  repairing  of  Gaols,  and 
Court-Houses  vnthin  each  respective  County  of  this  Province,  to 
meet  at  the  Court-House  within  the  City  of  Perlh-Amboy,  at  a 
certain  Time  in  the  said  Warrant  prefired,  not  less  than  ten  Days 
from  the  issuing  of  the  said  Warrant. 

3.  And  be  it  Tusther  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  that  The  Jiutico, 
if  the  said  Justices  and  Freeholders  of  the  said  County  so  assem-  or  <he  nujor 
bled  and  met  together,  by  Virtue  of  the  Warrant  aforesaid,  or  ^'\  <•*  """ 
the  Major  part  of  the  said  Justices  so  met,  and  the  Major  part  Golden,  ligree- 
of  all  the  Freeholders  of  the  said  County  so  chosen  as  aforesaid,    lag  to  build 
shall  think  it  expedient  and  necessary  to  build  a  Poor-House  and   a  Work- 
Work-House,  or  House  of  Correction,  within  the  said  County,   Hmue,  but 
that  then  and  in  each  Case  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  them   ™*'  ^"'^ 
to  agree  and  6x  upon  a  certain  Sum  of  Money  to  be  raised  within      ^^ 

the  said  County  for  the  building,  finishing  and  maintaining  a 
Poor-House  and  Work-House,  or  House  of  Correction,  some 
where  near  or  adjacent  to  the  Court-House  in  the  said  Qty  of 
Perth-Amboy.    And  the  said  Sum  or  Sums  of  Money  so  agreed 
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upon  l^  the  said  Justices  and  Freeholders,  or  the  major  part  of 
the  said  Justices  and  the  major  part  of  all  the  said  Freeholders 
of  the  said  Coun^,  shall  be  raised  and  collected  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  fonn  within  the  said  County,  as  all  publick  County  Money 
is  by  the  Laws  of  this  Colony  ordered  to  be  raised  and  collected. 
juiticM  uid         4,  And  be  it  furtbex  enacto  by  the  Authority  aforesaid.  That 
^T^ilfrbe-     *"""  ^"^  ^*"''  ****  Publication  of  this  Act,  there  shall  and  may 
ioa  nude  ■       ^  ^  Corporation  to  continue  forever,  for  and  within  the  County 
Gtrporaiian.       ^i  Middlesex,  which  Corporation  shall  consist  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  of  the  said  County,  for  the  Time  being,  and  of  tbe 
Freeholders  of  the  said  County,  chosen  as  aforesaid,  for  the  Time 
being,  and  they  the  said  Justices  and  Freeholders  shall  forever 
hereafter,  in  Name  and  Fact,  be  one  Body  PoUtick  and  Corporate 
in  Law  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes,  and  shall  have  a  perpetual 
Succession,  and  shall  be  called  by  the  name  of  The  Overseers  and 
Trustees  of  the  Poor,  and  Ututagers  of  the  Workhouse  of  the 
County  of  Middlesex:    And  the  said  Corporation  shall  be  enabled 
to  plead,  prosecute  and  sue,  and  to  be  sued  and  impleaded  I7  that 
name,  in  all  Courts  and  Places  of  Judicature  within  this  Colony, 
and  by  that  Name  shall  and  may,  without  Licence  in  Mortmain, 
purchase,  take  or  receive  any  Lands,  Tenements  or  Hereditaments, 
of  the  Gift,  Alienation  or  Devise  of  any  Person  or  Persons  having 
a  Right,  and  not  being  otherwise  disabled,  to  grant,  alien  or  de- 
vise the  same.    And  the  said  Corporation  b  hereby,  without  fur- 
ther Licence,  enabled  to  take,   receive,   transfer  and  grant  the 
same,  and  any  Goods  and  Chattels  whatsoever,  in,  to  or  for  the 
Use  and  Benefit  of  the  Cori»oration  aforesaid. 
Tbe  Corpora-       j.  AND  BE  IT  PURTBBK  ENACTED  1^  the  Authority  aforesaid.  That 
tion  empow-      jjj^  j^jj  Corporation  or  the  Majority  of  them,  assembled  and  met 
r^*^     "f       together,  shall  by  the  Plurality  of  Voices  of  the  Trustees  then 

Umcerv,  ac  ,  ,m  *iir* 

present,  have  power  to  chuse  a  Treasurer,  and  all  such  other 

Ofiicers  and  Servants  as  shall  be  thought  needful  to  be  employed 

in  and  about  the  Premises,  and  them,  or  any  of  them,  from  Time 

to  Time  to  Remove  or  Discharge  as  they  shall  see  Cause;    and 

upon  the  Death  or  Removal  of  any  of  them,  to  chuse  and  appoint 

others  in  thdr  Places,  and  to  make  and  give  such  reasonable 

Allowances  to  them  or  any  of  them,  out  of  the  Stock  or  Revenue 

belonging  to  the  said  Corporation  as  they  shall  think  fit 

Elevm  of  6.  And  for  the  better  regulating  and  well-governing  of  the  said 

them  at  leui     Poor-House,  and  Work-House  and  House  of  Correction,  and  of 

"  ^"m""^     *"  P*'^^"s  concerned  therein  and  Dependant  upon  the  same.  Be 

md  who"!!.       "  FURTHEE  ENACTED  by  the  Authori^  aforesaid,  That  a  General 

b*  proent.        Meeting  of  the  said  Overseers  and  Trustees  shall  be  held  once  in 

Six  Months  at  least,  at  the  Court-House  in  the  Qty  of  Perth 

Amboy,  which  said  General  Meeting  or  Assembly,  shall  consist 

of  at  least.  Eleven  of  the  said  Corporation ;  at  all  which  Meetings 

or  Assemblies,  there  shall  be  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Inferior 
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Court  of  Pleas  for  the  said  County,  for  the  Time  being  and  also 
the  major  Part  of  all  the  Freeholders  of  the  said  County,  chosen 
as  aforesaid ;  and  at  all  which  said  Meetings  or  Assemblies,  all 
and  every  one  of  the  said  Overseers  and  Trustees,  Officer  and  Offi' 
cers  of  the  said  Corporation,  for  the  Time  being,  are  hereby  en- 
joined to  appear  and  be  present,  and  not  to  depart  from  the  same 
without  the  Licence  or  Leave  of  the  said  Overseer  or  Trustees,  or 
the  major  Part  of  them  then  assembled.  And  it  shall  and  may  be  [^^^  ^„ 
lawful  for  the  said  Trustees  or  the  major  Part  of  them,  to  adjourn  „,y  adjouta. 
any  such  Meeting  or  Assembly  to  such  Time  and  Place  within 
the  said  City  of  Perth  Amboy,  as  shall  be  thought  fit  by  the 
major  Part  of  the  Trustees  then  present. 

7.  And  be  it  Fukthek  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid.  That   Har«  Paver 
the  said  Corporation  at  any  Meeting  or  Assembly,  by  the  Votes   to  appoint  > 
of  the  major  Part  of  them  then  present,  shall  have  Power  and   S"'  "^  '"»''• 
Authority  to  make  and  appoint  a  Common  Seal  or  Seals,  for  the  ""''""  ''"'*"* 
Use  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  to  make  and  ordain  Rules,  Orders 
and  Ordinances  for  and  concerning  the  better  Governing  the  said 
Corporation,  and  the  Poor  of  any  of  the  Cities  or  Townships 
within  the  said  County,  or  any  Trade  that  shall  be  set  on  Foot  by 
the  said  Corporation  for  employing  the  said  Poor,  and  other  the 
Ends  and  Purposes  l^  this  Act  intended;    and  also  to  constitute    ^°^  **•  "P" 
and  appoint  such  and  so  many  Committees,  to  consist  of  such  '"."       "^ 
Number  of  the  Trustees  as  shall  be  thought  fit,  for  the  more  easy 
and  effectual  Execution  of  the  several  Trusts  and  Purposes  by 
this  Act  reposed  and  vested  in  the  said  Corporation.    And  also    The;  to  pn- 
that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Committees  to  pro-  '^^^  Mat«ri»ii 
vide  such  Materials  and  Things  as  they  shall  judge  necessary,  for   "    "^ 
the  setting  to  Work  the  Poor  aforesaid,  of  what  Age  or  Sex   ^^^ 
soever  they  be ;   and  shall  have  hereby  Power  and  Authori^  (at 
their  Discretion)  to  compel  such  idle  or  poor  people,  begging  or 
seeking  Relief,  who  do  not  betake  themselves  to  some  lawful 
Employment,  or  who  do  or  shall  hereafter  seek  and  receive  Alms 
of  any  of  the  Cities  or  Townships  within  the  said  County,  or  who 
ought  to  be  maintained  or  provided  for  by  any  of  the  said  Cities 
or  Townships,  to  dwell,  inhabit  and  to  work  in  the  said  Work- 
House;   And  also  to  set  to  work  all  persons  sent  to  the  said  House    And  to  set  to 
of  Correction,  to  do  all  such  Work  as  they  shall  think  them  able   "wk  Penon* 
and  fit  for ;  and  to  receive,  provide  for,  and  detain  and  keep  in  the 
Service  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  to  set  to  work  until  the  Age 
of  Fourteen  Years,  any  Poor  Child  or  Children  belonging  to  any 
City  or  Township  within  the  said  County,  who  are  or  shall  be, 
or  whose  Father  or  Mother,  or  other  Relation  or  Person,  with 
whom  they  shall  dwell,  are  or  shall  then  be  maintained  by  any 
of  the  said  Cities  or  Townships  as  aforesaid,  or  begging  Relief, 
or  which  by  any  of  the  Laws  now  in  Force  or  hereafter  to  be  in 
Force,  ought  to  be  maintained  or  provided  for  by  the  said  County: 


Houae  of  Cor- 
And  poor  chil- 
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And  after  they  shall  have  attained  their  said  age  of  Fourteen 
To  bind  ihcm    Years  or  sooner,  the  said  Corporation,  by  Indenture  under  their 
out  not  more     Common   Seal,   shall  have  Power,   atid  are  hereby   required  and 
thin  7  Y«n.     authorized  to  Hnd  and  put  forth  such  Child  or  Children  Appren- 
tices to  any  honest  Person  or  Persons  within  this  Colony,  who 
are  willing  to  receive  such  Child  or  Children,  for  any  Number  of 
Years  not  exceeding  Seven  Years,  as  they  shall  think  convenient, 
which  Indenture  or  Indentures  shall  be  binding  to  such  Child  or 
Juiilcei  Pow    Children:    And  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  such  County,  City, 
er  over  >uch      Town   or   Place  where   the   Masters   or   Mistresses   of   such   Ap- 
Apprentictt       prentices  shall  live,  shall  have  the  like  authority  over  them,  as  by 
any  Law  now  in  Force,  in  that  part  of  Great  Brilaitt  called  £115- 
tand,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  there  have  over  Apprentices. 
A  Commitite        B.  And  BE  IT  FUBTHQt  ENACTED  by  the  Authority  aforesaid.  That 
to  oversee  the   the   said   Overseers   and   Trustees   assembled   as   aforesaid,    shall 
from  Tirae  to  Time  have,  and  are  hereby  empowered  and  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  Committee,  to  consist  of  five  of  the  said 
Trustees  at  least,  who  (or  any  three  of  them,  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  of  the  said  County  being  always  one)  shall  from 
Time  to  Time,  or  any  Time  till  the  next  Meeting  or  Assembly, 
have  power  to  oversee  and  take  Care  of  the  said  Workhouse  and 
Persons   belonging  thereto,   and  to  infiict  such  Correction   and 
Punishment  as  to  them  shall  seem  reasonable,  on  any  Person  or 
Persons  within  the  said  Work-House,  or  House  of  Correction, 
who  shall  be  so  set  to  work  and  shall  not  conform  to  such  Rules, 
Orders  and  Ordinances  made  or  to  be  made  as.  aforesaid,  or 
shall  misbehave  in  the  same. 
Corporation  to      9-  AND  BE  IT  ruHTHER  ENACTED  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That 
torch  after       the  said  Corporation,  shall  take  Care  and  provide  for  the  Main- 
and  provide       tenance  of  all  the  Poor  belonging  to  any  of  the  Cities  and  Town- 
for  the  Poor.     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j  County  committed  to  their  Care,  of  what 
Age  or  Sex  soever  they  be,  who  are  or  ought  to  be  by  Law, 
relieved   and  provided   for  by  the   said  Cities  and  Townships. 
And  in  order  thereunto  the  said  Overseers  and  Trustees,  or  Com- 
mittee thereof,  appointed  for  that  Purpose,  shall  have  full  Power 
Is  what  Cod-  to  command  and  require  the  Constables  of  the  several  Cities  and 
stiblea  to  ober  Townships  within  the  said  County,  so  oft  as  they  shall  think 
the  Corpora-      proper,  from  Time  to  Time  to  examine,  search  and  see  what  Poor 
'"'■  Persons  there  are  come  into,  inhaUtating  or  residing  within  the 

said  Cities  and  Townships,  and  make  Report  thereof  to  the  said 
Overseers  or  Committee  at  their  next  Meeting.    And  if  any  of 
Penalty  on        the  said  Constables  shall  in  any  Thing  neglect  or  refuse  the  Duty 
neglect  or  re-   reijuired  of  him  by  this  Act,  he  or  they  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined 
"*° '  to  the  Use  of  the  Poor  of  the  said  Corporation,  a  Sum  not  exceed- 

ing Ten  Shillings  for  each  Offence,  to  be  recovered  as  by  this  Act 
is  directed 
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10.  And  be  it  tvumm  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid.  That 

it  shall,  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Overseers  and  Trustees  j^teis  to  as- 
at  their  Meeting  or  Assembly,  by  the  Votes  of  the  major  Part  certain  wbat 
of  the  said  Justices  present,  and  of  the  major  Part  of  all  the  shaU  be  paid 
Freeholders  of  the  said  County,  chosen  as  aforesaid,  from  Time   ^°'  **"  S""" 
to  Time,  to  set  down  and  ascertain  what  Sum  or  Sums  of  Money  ^^/J„JJ'*i,ow 
shall   be   needful   for   the   Maintenance   and   Employment   of    the   (be  maner  lo 
Poor  of  the  said  Workhouse,  or  House  of   Correction,  or  other    be  raised. 
Poor  within  the  Care  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  to  proportion 
and  allot  what  each  City,  Township,  Precinct  or  District  within 
the  said  County,  shall  pay  for  and  towards  the  same,  which  shall 
be  according  to  the  Ntmiber  of  Poor  Persons  such  City,  Town- 
ship, Precinct  or  District  shall  have  in  the  said  Poor  or  Work- 
house, or  committed  to  the  Care  of  the  said  Corporation,  to  the 
Intent  that  no  Other  Levy  or  Assessment  may  be  made  for  any 
other  Maintenance  or  Allowance,  to  or  for  any  such  Poor;  which 
Sum  or  Sums  of  Money  shall  be  assessed,  levyed  and  raised  in 
such  Manner  and  Form,  as  by  the  Laws  of  this  Colony  is  or 
shall  be  appointed  and  directed  for  the  Support  and  Maintenance 
of  the  Poor  of  any  other  County  within  this  Colony,  and  when 
raised  and  received  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Cor- 
poration aforesaid,  for  the  use  aforesaid  and  for  no  other. 

11.  Pbovided  always.  That  such  Poor  in  any  of  the  said  Cities, 
Townships  or  Precincts,  as  shall  not  be  sent  to  the  said  Work-   „j„^  ^  ^^ 
house,  or  committed  to  the  Care  of  the  said  Corporation,  shall  Corpontion, 
be  maintained  in  such  Manner  as  is  already  provided  for  by   how  to  be 
J^^  maintiined. 

12.  PKOVtDED  ALSO,  That  if  any  Person  or  Persons  shall  find   pj,^^, 
him  or  themselves  to  be  unequally  taxed  or  assessed,  he  or  they  ^qtaVr  uuted 
may  appeal  to  the  next  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,   mar  appeal  to 
to  be  held  for  the  said  County  after  such  Assessment  made  and   the  Seuiom, 
demanded,  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  at  such  Sessions,  shall 

and  hereby  have  full  Power  and  Authority  to  hear  the  same  and 
to  make  such  Order  therein  as  to  thero  shall  seem  just  and  rea- 
sonable, which  Order  shall  be  final. 

13.  Provided  also,  that  no  Constable  or  Constables  of  the  said  (-^^.[ji,!^,  „o, 
Cities  or  Townships,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  towards  any  Assess-   ^  b«  tamd 
ment  which  shall  be  made  for  any  of  the  said  Rates  during  the  while  in  Office. 
Time  of  his  or  their  continuing  in  that  OfGce. 

14.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  that    Treuuren 
die  Treasurer  of  the  said  Corporation,  for  the  Time  being,  and  all   and  oUier 
other  Officers  belongu^  to  the  said  Workhouse,  or  House  of  Cor-   Officer*  to  ac- 
rection,  shall  from  Time  to  Time  accompt  to  the  said  Corpora-   ^^  "  **"* 
tioo  for  such  Sums  of  Money,  Stock  and  other  Things  belongii^ 

to  the  said  Corporation,  Work-House,  or  House  of  Correction, 
as  shall  come  to  his  or  their  respective  Hands,  or  be  under  his 
or  tbdr  respective  Car^  upon  eveiy  reasonably  Warning  and 
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Notice  thereof  to  them  respectively  given,  and  shall  pay  or  de- 
liver over  such  Money  and  other  Things  as  shall  be  found  in 
their  Hands,  to  any  succeeding  Treasurer,  or  other  Officer  or 
Officers  which  may  be  appointed  by  the  said  Corporation  as 
aforesaid,  who  shall  give  Receipts  for  the  same.  And  if  any 
r/foMTor"  Treasurer,  or  other  Officer,  beloi^ng  to  the  said  Corporation, 
ncgieci.  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  accompt  and  pay  or  deliver  as  afore- 

said, such  Person  shall  and  may  be  prosecuted  by  Order  of  the 
said  Trustees  for  the  same,  in  ]Uanner  by  this  Act  directed 
Peoaltics  15.  And  be  it  fubthee  Enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  that 

"""^  '"  **  all  Penalties  and  Forfeitures  shall  be  levied  in  the  usual  Manner, 
[^n  '"  ^y  distress  and  sale  of  the  Offendera  Goods  and  Chattels,  tq- 
Warrants  under  the  Hands  and  Seals  of  any  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  of  the  said  Cotmty,  for  the  Time  being;  and  being 
so  levied  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  aforesaid,  to  be  applyed 
to  and  for  such  Uses  and  Purposes  as  the  said  Poor  Rates  are 
hereby  directed  to  be  applyed,  restoring  the  Overplus,  if  any  be, 
the  Charges  deducted. 
Joitiea  to  16.  And  be  it  FtJRTHER  ENACTED  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  that 

•end  Rogua      jt  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the 
H    *"   f  Co     ^^^  County,  or  any  of  them,  and  for  Uie  Justices  of  the  Peace 
rectioa  »c.        °^  ^"J"  "^  "•*  Cities  within  the  said  County,  or  any  of  them,  and 
then  to  the       they  are  hereby  required  to  apprehend,  or  cause  to  be  appr^ 
Place  of  thdr    hended,  by  any  of  the  Constables  or  other  Officers  of  the  said 
ml*"'*^         Cities  or  County,  all  Rogues,  Vagrants,  Vagabonds  and  sturdy 
Beggars,  and  other  idle  and  disorderly  Persons,  which  shall  be 
found  wandering  or  misbehaving  themselves  within  the  said  Cities 
or  County,  and  cause  them  to  be  set  to  work  to  hard  Labour  for 
any  Time,  not  e^cceeding  the  space  of  one  Month  from  the  Time 
of  such  Apprehension:    And  in  Case  it  shall  appear  upon  Ex- 
amination, that  any  such  Person  or  Persons  hath  obtained  any 
legal  Settlement  elsewhere  witlun  this  Colony,  or  within  the  Prov- 
ince of  New-York  or  Pennsylvania,  then  every  such  Person  or 
Persons  shall  be  sent  to  the  Place  or  Places  of  his,  her  or  th«r 
last  legal  Settlement  by  such  Order,  and  in  such  Manner,  as  by 
the  Laws  of  this  Colony  other  Persons,  likely  to  become  charge- 
able are  or  ought  to  be  sent. 
Who  are  lU-        i^,  AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  ENACTED  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  that 
*"'*  h*  w  '*"'   ^"  P^""^"^  ^^'^  '°  body,  and  not  having  wherewithal  otherwise 
of  Correction      *°  maintain  themselves,   or  use  loitring,  and  refuse  to  work  for 
the  usual  and  common  Wages,  all  Servants  who  shall  rtm  away 
from  their  Masters  or  Mistresses,  all  idle  Persons  wandering 
abroad  and  begging,  and  all  Persons  using  any  subtle  Craft  ta 
trick  honest  People,  or  practicing  any  unlawful  Games  or  Plays, 
shall  by  this  Act  be  liable  to  the  Pains  and  Penalties  hereby  pre- 
scribed. 
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18.  And  be  it  fukther  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  Persons  refui- 
that  if  any  Person  or  Persons  so  apprehended  as  aforesaid,  shall  '""  'JJ,'*!**' 
refuse  to  be  examined  upon  his,  her  or  their  Oaths  before  such  be"d^ed 
Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace,  touching  the  Place  or  Places  of  Tagabonds. 
his,  her  or  their  Birth  or  Settlement,  or  being  so  examined,  shall 
knowingly  give  any  false  or  unsatisfactory  Account  thereof,  such 

Person  or  Persons  so  refusing  or  being  detected  of  such  falsity 
as  aforesaid,  before  any  Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  a 
summary  way,  shall  be  deemed  Rogues  and  Vagabonds,  and  shall 
be  punished  in  such  manner  as  Rogues  and  Vagabonds  are  di- 
rected by  this  Act  to  be  pimished;  of  which  Punishment  the 
Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace  who  shall  take  such  Examination, 
shall  apprise  and  inform  the  Person  so  examined  before  the 
Examination  taken  as  aforesaid. 

19.  And  be  it  purtheh  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  that  Semnti  or 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Justices,  or  any  of  them,  SUve»  how 
to  commit  to  the  said  Work-House,  to  hard  Labour,  all  or  any  '"■J^'^Il 
white  Servant  or  Servants,  Slave  or  Slaves,  which  may  or  shall  ^q,],  hduw 
be  brought  before  him  or  them,  by  their  Masters  or  Mistresses,    St 

or  others,  Inhatntants  of  the  said  County,  for  any  Misdemeanor, 
or  rude  or  disorderly  behaviour  committed  within  the  said  Cities 
or  County,  and  to  order  such  rude  and  disorderly  Servant  or  Slave 
to  receive  the  Correction  of  the  House,  as  shall  be  thought  reason- 
able 1^  the  said  Justice,  not  exceeding  Thirty  Lashes  for  any  One 
Offence, 

20.  And  be  it  Pukthek  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  that  T*»  Jii»tlcei 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  two  of  the  Justices  of  the    ^'j^"^' 
Peace  of  the  said  Cities  or  County,  to  commit  to  the  said  House    ^^  p^^ty  lk, 
of  Correction  to  hard  Labour,  any  Person  or  Persons  who  shall    ccnj  and  order 
be  convicted  before  them  of  pilfering  or  stealing  within  the  said   Correctioii. 
Gties  or  County,  under  the  value  of  Tiaettty  Shillings,  (Provided 

such  Crime  or  Crimes  be  not  above  the  degree  of  Pelit  Larceny) 
and  to  order  such  Person  or  Persons  to  have  the  Correction  of  the 
House,  in  such  Manner  as  the  Nature  of  the  Offence  may  require. 
Provided  the  said  Punishment  shall  not  exceed  Thirty  nine 
Lashes  for  any  one  Offence. 

21.  Provided  always,  That  if  the  Person  or  Persons  accused,  f""™".  ''**''■ 
shall  make  it  his,  her  or  their  request  to  be  tryed  by  the  Course  ' 
of  the  Common  Law,  he,  she  or  they  shall  be  remanded  l^  the  c™ 
said  Magistrates  to  Gaol,  there  to  be  kept  for  that  Purpose.  how  to  be 

22.  And  be  it  fukther  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  that  •!""  "'"■■ 
in  Case  any  Person  or  Persons  so  committed  by  any  of  the  said  penoo* 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  to  the  House  of  Correction  as  aforesaid,  Brcakins  out 
shall,  before  the  Time  be  expired  for  which  he,  she  or  they  shall  "^  «eiiMOB 
be  so  committed,  voluntarily  break  out  and  make  his,  her  or  their  \^™'.  n' 
escape  from  the  said  House  of  Correction,  he,  she  or  they  shall,  t|,j[p    pu„i,h. 
for  every  such  Offence,  be  whipped  at  the  Discretion  of  any  two  ment 
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Justices  of  the  said  County,  not  exceeding  Thirty  nine  I,asbes  for 
any  one  Offence,  and  shall  be  again  committed  by  the  said  Justices 
to  the  House  of  Correction  to  hard  Labour,  for  any  Time  not 
exceeding  six  Months. 
How  the  Cor-      23.  AND  BE  IT  PURTHEs  ENACTED  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  that 
^^t"p"*^     the  said  Corporation  hereby  constituted  (or  a  committee  by  them 
song  from         appointed)  shall  have  and  hereby  hath  full  Power  and  Authority 
other  Coun-       (at  their  own  Will  and  Pleasure,  and  for  such  Time  or  Times 
tie»-  as  they  shall  think  Proper)  to  agree  for,  receive,  employ  and  set 

to  work,  any  Rogues,  Vagabonds,  idle  and  disorderly  Persons, 
Servants  and  Slaves,  of  any  City,  Borough,  Township,  Precinct 
or  Liberty  within  any  County  oi  the  Eastern  Division  of  New- 
Jersey,  and  such  Persons  after  they  shall  be  so  recrived,  are 
hereby  in  all  respects  made  subject  to,  and  shall  be  ordered  and 
governed  by  the  said  Corporation,  in  such  sort  and  manner  as 
any  other  such  Persons  there. 

34.  Pbovided  always,  that  every  such  City,  Borough,  Township, 
Precinct  or  Liberty  within  the  several  Counties  as  aforesaid,  so 
making  use  of  the  said  Work-House,  or  House  of  Correction,  as 
aforesaid,  shall  first  pay,  or  secure  to  be  paid,  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  said  Corporation,  such  Sum  or  Stuns  of  Uoney  as  shall  be 
so  agreed  for. 

35.  PBonPED  Auo,  that  the  recdving,  working  or  continuance  of 
any  Person  or  Persons  not  belonging  to  the  said  County  of  Middle- 
sex, in  the  said  Work-House,  or  House  of  Correction,  shall  not  be 

f^^*  deemed  or  construed  to  be  any  Settlement  within  the  said  County 
Mititle  for  such  Person  or  Persons,  but  he,  she  or  they,  when  discharged 
I  >  Set-  from  the  said  Work-House  or  House  of  Correction,  shall  return 
or  be  sent  to  the  same  City,  Borou^  Township,  Precinct  or 
Liberty  where  they  were  before  settled,  or  from  whence  they 
were  sent  to  the  same  Woik-House,  or  House  of  Correction :  any 
Iaw,  Usage  or  Custom  to  the  contrary  hereof  in  any  wise  not- 
withstanding. 

26.  And  be  rr  pubthek  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  that 
until  such  Time  as  a  Work-House,  or  House  of  Correction,  shall 
mn  or  por.  j^  jj^jn  ^„  j  prepared  within  the  said  City  of  Perth-Amboy,  it  shaU 
lill  one  ihtU  ""^  '"^^  ^  lawful  for  the  said  Corporation  to  hire  or  purchase, 
be  built.  and  make  use  of  any  other  House  within  the  said  City,  (which 

they,  or  the  Majority  of  them  as  aforesaid,  shall  think  fit  and  con- 
venient for  a  Poor-House,  Work-House,  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion) in  mamier  and  form  as  is  by  this  Act  prescribed.* 
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DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  ORIGINAL  STATE  PRISON  OF 
NEW  JERSEY,  1797-1836. 

I,  The  Origin  and  Organization  of  the  Original  State  Prison  of  New 
Jersey. 

1.  The  Act  of  March  1,  1797,  Authorizing  the  Erection  of  a  State 

Prison  in  New  Jersey. 

2.  Description  of  the  Physical  Equipment  of  the  First  State  Prison 

of  New  Jersey. 

3.  The  Legal  and  Administrative  Basis  of  the  Original  Prison  System 

of  New  Jersey. 

4.  Contemporary  Description  of  the  Management  and  Adminbtration 

of  the  Original  State  Prison  of  New  Jersey  in  the  First  Years 
of  its  Existence. 
II.  Prison  Management  and  Industries  in  New  Jersey  from  1800  to  1836. 

1.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  1811  Relative  to  the  Need 

of  a  Prison  Sales  Agent 

2.  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  i3i6  in  Re- 

gard to  the  Confusion  Arising  from  the  Original  System  of 
Accounting  Employed  at  the  State  Prison. 

3.  Memorial  of  the  Inspectors  of  tke  State  Prison  in  181S. 

4.  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  Settle  the  Accounts  of  the  Sute 

Prison  in  1822  with  Respect  to  the  System  of  Prison  Accounting. 

5.  Prison  Finances  and  Industry  in  1825. 

6.  Prison  Industry  and  Prison  Management  in  1826. 

7.  The  Report  of  the  Famous  Prison  Investigating  Committee  of  183O. 


I.  The  Origin  and  Organization  of  the  Original  State 
Prison  of  New  Jersey. 

I.  The  act  of  march  i,  1797,  authorizing  the  erection  of 
a  state  prison  in  new  jersey. 

Am  Act  for  erecting  a  State  Prison. 

Sect.  I.  BK  it  enacted  by  the  Council  and  General  Assembly  of 
this  State,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  upon  authority  of  the  same: 

That  Jonathan  Doan  be,  and  he  is  hereby  appointed  agent  to   As*""  »p- 
superintend  the  building  of  a  state  prison  for  the  purpose  of    P"!!".      g^, 
confining  and  employing  persons  convicted  under  the  law  for  the    p,^^g 
punishment  of  crimes. 
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Of  whom  to  2,  And  be  it  ettacled,  that  the  said  agent  shall  contract  for  and 

purchaie  l»nd.  purchase  a  tract  or  lot  of  land  of  Peter  Hunt  situate  at  Lamber- 
ton  in  the  County  of  Burlington,  being  the  eastermost  lot  of  the 
said  Hun^  containing  about  six  acres  and  a  half  acre,  at  any 
price  not  exceeding  for^-five  pounds  per  acre,  and  procure  a 
Deed;  to  j^^  f^r  the  same  to  be  ^veo  to  the  Governor  of  this  State 

irbom  ^ven.  ^^  ^^  successors  in  ofiicc,  for  the  time  being,  for  the  use  of  the 
State.  And  the  said  agent  shall  cause  the  said  deed  to  be  re- 
corded and  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  this  State; 
And  money*  ^ud  the  said  ^ent  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  so  much  of  the 
^  (""th  P"'*'''^  moneys  as  sfiall  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  such 
,j„g_  purchase  from  the  treasurer  of  this  State  who  is  herdiy  required 

to  pay  the  same  to  the  said  agent,  taking  his  recdpt  therefor, 
which  sum  shall  be  allowed  in  the  statement  of  the  accounts  of 
the  said  treasurer. 
Dc«eription  of  3.  ^,^1  be  U  enacted,  that  the  said  agent  shall,  as  soon  as  may 
the  buildup.  ^  cause  suitable  buildiiigs  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  to  be 
erected;  the  house  for  the  keeper  of  the  said  prison  to  be  forty- 
eight  feet  by  for^-two  feet,  two  stories  high,  besides  the  ground 
story  or  cellar;  the  wings  on  each  side  to  be  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate such  number  of  prisoners  as  will  probably  be  confined 
therein  (not  exceeding  for^)  with  arches  over  the  rooms  in- 
tended for  confinement,  and  two  cells  in  a  separate  building  for 
solitary  confinement,  and  a  yard  of  three  hundred  feet  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feat  to  be  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall  not  less 
than  twelve  feet  above  the  ground. 

4.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  agent  shall,  as  often  as  tnay 

be  necessary,  draw  on   the  treasurer  for  any  sum  or  sums  of 

money  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  completing  the 

said  state  prison,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  stun  of  five 

Itontjt  to  be    thousand  potmds ;  and  shall  keep  a  fair  account  of  all  the  moneys 

dnwn  fton       by  him  received,  and  of  his  disbursements  thereof,  which,  with 

tbe  treuuier.     proper  vouchers  for  the  same,  together  with  an  account  of  his 

time  and  expenses,  he  shall  lay  before  the  Legislature  at  their 

next  sitting  for  their  approbation  and  allowance. 

Agent  to  ^ve      5.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  agent  shall,  previous  to  his 

Mcnrit]'  to  tbe   drawing  any  money  out  of  the  treasury,  enter  into  bond  to  the 

treuurcr.  treasurer  of  this  State,  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved 

*  of  by  him,  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds,  conditioned  for 

the    faithful    discharge   of    the    duties    and   services    required   of 

him  by  this  act,  and  that  the  moneys  he  is  hereby  authorized  to 

draw  shall  be  solely  appropriated  to  the  uses  and  purposes  in 

this  act  expressed.' 

A.    Passed  at  Trenton,  March  r,  1797. 

^Atli  of  tht  Tvintty-HTSt  Gtntral  Asitmbty  of  thi  Statt  of  Ntai  Jtriiy,  March  I,  1797; 
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2.  DESCRimON  OF  TH£  PHYSICAL  EQUIPUENT  OF  THE  FIRST 
STATE  PRISON  OF  HEW  JERSEY. 

Ur.  Marrii,  from  the  Joint  Committee  appointed  to  enQtiin  into  the  stite 
o£  the  penitentiAiy  house  and  to  settle  the  accounts  of  Jonathan  Doan,  made 
the  following  report: 

That  they  have  examined  the  said  buildings:  The  keeper's  house  con- 
MSting  of  four  rooms  on  a  floor,  besides  the  hall,  cellar  and  inazza.  The 
rooms  on  the  first  fioor  are  finished  and  convenient  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended; two  of  which  are  designed  for  the  keeper,  the  other  two  tor  the 
inspectors  and  clerks.  The  upper  rooms  arc  not  finished.  The  cellar  or 
ground  story,  is  divided  into  a  Idtchen  or  cooking  room,  a  baking  room, 
a  dining  room  that  will  admit  of  about  sixty  persons  dining  at  once,  and 
two  store  rooms,  all  very  convenient 

The  left  wing  of  the  said  building;  intended  for  the  confinement  and  em* 
ployment  of  male  prisoners,  is  completed,  or  nearly  so;  the  ground  story 
of  which  is  divided  into  a  long  hall,  a  washing  room,  a  work  shop,  a  pump 
room  containing  the  well  of  water.  The  second  or  middle  story  b  divided 
into  two  work  shops  or  rooms,  an  infirmary,  a  long  hall  and  a  temporary 
cdl,  all  secured  with  iron  doors,  with  bars  and  locks,  and  arched  overhead. 
The  third  or  upper  story  is  divided  into  two  lodging  rooms  of  confinement, 
which  will  contain  about  fifteen  persons  each,  a  lodging  room  for  die 
under  keepers,  two  halls  and  a  temporary  cell,  all  secured  with  iron  grated 
doors,  bars  and  locks,  also  arched  overhead. 

The  right  wing,  designed  for  the  confinement  and  employment  of  females, 
is  not  yet  finished;  the  walls  of  which  are  nearly  up;  the  cellar  or  grotmil 
story  of  which  is  divided  into  a  cellar,  a  washing  room  and  one  other  work- 
ing room,  a  hall  and  stair  case.  The  third  or  upper  story  is  divided  into  two 
lodging  rooms  of  confinement,  a  hall  and  stair  case.  The  yard  is  enclosed 
with  a  stone  wall  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  the  law,  with  a  partition 
wall  of  the  same  height  dividing  the  apartment  designed  for  the  males  from 
that  of  the  females;  there  is  besides  the  well  above  mentioned  two  other 
wells  of  water,  one  for  the  use  of  the  famale  prisoners,  the  other  near  the 
place  where  permanent  cells  are  to  be  builL 

The  whole  of  the  worl^  as  far  as  your  committee  could  judge,  appears 
to  be  well  done  and  the  regulations  established  by  the  board  of  directors 
appear  to  be  }udicious  and  well  calculated  to  promote  the  intentions  of  the 
institution,  and  the  methods  made  use  of  by  the  keeper  of  the  house  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  keeping  their  accounts,  diet,  &c.  meets  the 
approbation  of  your  committee;  but  the  said  prisoners  are  not  yet  employed 
at  any  manufactoring  business  owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  prrrvalence  of  the 
sickness  in  Philadelphia,  which  has  prevented  procuring  proper  materials. 

And  Your  committee  further  report  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts 

of  Jonathan  Doan  and  find  the  said  Jonathan  Doan  has  drawn  from  the 

treasury  the  sum  of  £4852  o  3,  and  received  for  sundry  refuse  materials  sold 

is  10  ff/i,  making  £(857  10  uyi,  and  that  he  has  expended  the  sum  of 

24  P 
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^5244  5  8,  including  the  sum  of  £494  4  a,  reported  to  be  doe  him  on  the  4tii 
d^  of  November  last,  and  that  a  balance  is  now  due  to  him  of  ^386  14  SH 
and  a  further  sum  of  iigs  13  i  for  250  days'  attendance,  superintendiag  the 
work  and  exi>en$es. 

And  your  committee  further  report  that  the  said  Jonathan  Doan  has  made 
several  contracts  for  materials  not  yet  paid  for,  which,  with  his  estimate  for 
finishing  the  said  building,  will  amount  to  about  £1400  more ;  which  is  stated 
as  follows,  vii: 

State  Pkisoh 

to 

Jonathan  Doan,         Dr. 

to  balance  due  him,  reported  last  year,  £494    4    2 

To  amount  of  his  account  per  vouchers  examined  from  No. 

I  to  95 4750    I    6 

*S244    S    8 
Credit — by  cash  drawn  out  of  the  treasury,  . .  £4852    03      )      „  j. 

By  refuse  sold  at  vendue,  S  w  8^5  |   4»S7  w  n« 

£3S6i4    m 
Jonathan  Doan's  expenses,  350  days  as  super- 
intending the  State  Prison  at  14s,   £175    00      \  ^^ 

Expenses  of  procuring  materials,  20  13  i}4  f 

isSa    7  10 
Estimated  expense  yet  wanted,    1400    o    0 

£1982    7  10 
By  order  of  die  Committee. 

DAKna  Mabsh 
November  5,  1798.  Silas  Conpict 

Which  report  was  read  and  ordered  a  second  reading.* 

'Jenmal  ef  tht  ttgulativt  C»ii»eil  af  iht  Siatt  of  Ntw  Jtrity,  NoTcmbcr  5,  ir«>i 
pp.  iS-i;. 
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3.  THE  LEGAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  BASIS  OF  THE  ORIGINAL 
PRISON  SYSTEM  OP  KEW  JERSEY. 

An  Act  maldng  provision  for  carrymg  into  effect,  the  "Act  for 
the  punishment  of  ciimes." 

Passed  the  15th  of  Febrnary,  1798. 

I.  Be  it  bnacteh  by  the  Council  and  General  Assembly  of  this    „ 
state,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  Ike  mitkority  of  the  tame.  That   tenced  to  t 
evei7  person  sentenced  to  hard  labor  and  imprisonment,  agree-    Ubor  far  ■ 
ably  to  the  directions  of  the  "Act  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,"   longer  tlmt 
for  a  longer  time  than  six  months,  shall,  within  twenty  days  after    """  >" 
his  or  her  conviction,  be  transported,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,    ,„,(  tg',!,, 
to  the  state  prison,  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  where  such  con-   mte  priioi 
viclion  may  be  had,  or  his  lawful  depu^,  and  there  deUvered  into 
the  custody  of  the  keeper  of  said  prison,  with  a  copy  of  the 
sentence  of  the  court  ordering  such  punishment,  together  with  the 
costs  of  prosecution  against  such  offender,  certified  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  clerk  of  said  court,  to  be  there  safely  kept  until 
the  term  of  his  or  her  confinement  shall  have  expired,  and  until 
the  fine  or  fines,  and  costs  of  prosecution  shall  be  paid,  or  until 
he  or  she  shall  be  discharged  by  due  course  of  law;    for  which 
service  the  said  sheriff  or  his  deputy  shall  receive  the  sum  of 
ten  cents  per  mile  going  to,  and  ten  cents  per  mile  returning  from, 
the  said  prison,  to  be  calculated  from  the  gaol  of  the  county, 
in  which  the  conviction  was  had,  for  his  time  and  expenses,  to- 
gether with  all  reasonable  expenses  for  sustaining,  transporting 
and  securing  such  offender  while  on  his  way  to  the  said  prison ; 
all  which  sums  shall  be  certified  by  two  or  more  of  the  inspectors 
hereinafter  mentioned,  and  paid  on  their  order  by  the  treasurer 
of  this  state,  out  of  any  moneys  in  his  hands  belonging  to  the 
state.     Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  every  person 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  agreeably  to  the  act  aforesaid,  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  six  months,  shall  be  confined  in  the  common 
gaol  of  the  county,  where  the  conviction  was  had,  there  to  be 
lafely  k^t  imtil  the  term  of  his  or  her  confinement  shall  have 
expired,  and  until  fine  or  fines,  and  costs  of  prosecution  shall 
be  paid,  or  tmtil  he  or  she  shall  be  discharged  by  due  course  of 
law. 

2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  person,  sentenced  to  hard  labor    wbcn  to  be 
and    imprisonment    as    aforesaid,    shall    be    separately    washed,   cci*ed  uboi 
cleansed  and  lodged,  and  shall  continue  in  such  separate  lodging,    ''"  "*'"'' 
until  it  shall  be  certified  by  some  physidan,  that  he  or  she  is  fit    *"      ""* 
to  be  received  among  the  other  prisoners;    and  the  clothes,  in 
which  the  said  person  shall  then  be  clothed,  shall  either  be  burnt, 
baked,  fumigated,  or  carefully  laid  by,  at  the  discretion  of  any 
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Offender*, 


two  of  the  inspectors  appointed  as  hereinafter  mentioneil,  until 
the  expiration  of  the  tenn  of  confincmeDt  of  such  offender,  to 
be  then  returned  to  him  or  her. 

3.  And  be  it  enacted,  Thsit  all  such  offenders  shall,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state,  during  the  term  of  their  confinement,  be 
dothed,  fed,  clothed  in  habits  of  coarse  materials,  uniform  in  color  and  malEC, 
■nd  mplnred  and  the  males  shall  have  their  hair  cut  short  once  every  month, 
and  their  beards  close  shaven  at  least  once  in  every  week,  and  all 
the  said  offenders  shall,  duiing  the  said  tenn,  be  sustained  upon 
inferior  food,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  inspectors,  and  shall 
be  kept,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  sex,  age,  health  and 
ability,  to  labor  of  the  hardest  and  most  servile  kind,  in  which 
the  work  is  least  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  ignorance,  neglect  or 
obstinancy,  and  where  the  materials  are  not  easily  embezzled  or 
destroyed;  and  if  the  work  to  be  performed  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  may  require  previous  instruction,  proper  persons  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  whom  a  suitable  allowance  shall  be  made,  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  order  of  any  two  of  the  said  inspectors,  during  the  time 
of  which  labor  the  said  offenders  shall  be  kept  separate  and  apart 
from  each  other,  if  the  nature  of  their  several  employments  will 
admit  thereof,  and  where  the  nature  of  such  employment  re- 
quires two  or  more  to  work  together,  the  keeper  of  the  said 
prison,  or  one  of  his  deputies,  shall,  if  possible^  be  constantly 
present. 
Houn  of  4-  And  be  it  enacted,  That  such  offender,  unless  prevented  by 

libor.  iu  health,  shall  be  employed  in  work  every  day  in  the  year,  exce^ 

Sundays,  and  the  hours  of  work  of  each  day  shall  be  as  many 
as  the  season  of  the  year  will  permit,  but  not  exceeding  ei|^t 
hours  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  nine 
hours  in  the  months  of  February  and  October,  and  ten  hours  in 
the  rest  of  the  year;  and  when  in  each  day  such  hours  of  work 
are  passed,  the  working  tools,  implements  and  materials,  or  such 
of  them  as  will  admit  of  daily  removal,  shall  be  removed  to  places 
proper  for  their  safe  custody  until  the  hour  of  labor  shall  return. 
Stock  and  ma-      5--  ^"^  ^'  *'  t*t^f*^,  tiM  the  keeper  of  the  said  prison  shall, 
teruli,  work-     from  time  to  time,  with  the  approbation  of  any  two  of  the  in- 
ioE  tool*  and    spectors,  appointed  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  provide  a  suffident 
Tr^T"°1fi      Quantity  of  stock  and  materials,  working  tools  and  implements 
diet  fw  of-      ^°^  sadk  offenders;   for  the  expense  of  which,  the  said  inspectors, 
fender*,  how      or  any  two  of  them,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to 
to  be  procured,  draw  orders,  to  be  countersigned  by  the  auditor  of  the  state,  on 
the  treasurer  of  the  state,  if  necessary,  specifying  in  such  orders 
the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  materials,  tools  or  implements 
wanted;    which  orders  the  said  treasurer  is  hereby  required  to 
discharge  out  of  the  moneys  in  his  hands;    for  which  materials, 
tools  and  implements,  when  received,  the  said  keeper  shall  be 
accountable;    and  the  said  keeper  shall,  with  the  approbation  of 
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any  two  of  the  said  inspectors,  have  power  to  make  contracts 
with  any  persons  whatever  for  the  clothings,  diet  and  all  other 
necessaries  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  such  offenders, 
and  for  the  iraplements  and  materials  of  any  kind  of  manufac- 
ture, trade  or  labor,  hi  which  such  offenders  shall  be  employed, 
and  for  the  sale  of  snch  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  as  shall 
be  tberc  wrought  and  manufactured;    and  Oie  said  keeper  shall   ^^  kevpcr  of 
canse  all  accounts  concerning  the  maintenance  of  such  offenders    ~^^  '  ^^ 
to  be  entered  regularly  in  a  book  or  bodes,  and  shall  also  keep  ^  ucount  at 
separate  accoonts  of  the  stock  and  oiBterlals  so  wrougfat,  mann-   me  expendl- 
factnred,  scM  and  disposed  of,  and  the  moneys  for  which  the   tun*  (nil 
same  shall  be  sold,  and  when  sold  and  to  whom,  in  books  to  be    "<=*<)>*■  ^ 
provided  for  those  purposes ;   all  winch  books  and  accounts  shall   ^^'  ^,' 
be  at  all  times  open  for  the  examination  of  the  said  inspectors,   um,  ixfaM 
and  Shan  be  regularly  laid  before  them,  at  their  quarterly  or  Other  Nk  l*aM>ture. 
meetings,  as  hernnafter  b  tfirected,  for  their  approbation  and 
allowance;    and  an  abstract  of  the  expenditures  and  receipts  of 
moneys,  the  accoont  of  labor,  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  and 
sale  of  articles  mannfactared,  shall  be  laid  before  the  legislature 
at  their  annn^  meetht(^  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  legislature 
shall  direct  and  require.* 

6.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  the  said  inspectors,  at  their  quaf-    I"  ''^^  •»«• 
terly  or  oflier  meetings,  shall  suspect  any  fraudulent  or  hnprinper   ''  !*•"  ^  "" 
charges,  or  ai^  omissions  in  any  such  accounts,  they  may  ex-    impccwn  to 
amine  upon  oath  or  affirmation,  the  said  keeper,  or  his  deputy,   exBmine  the 
or  any  of  his  assistants,  or  servants,  or  any  persons  of  whom  any  uid  keeper,  or 
necessaries,   stock,    materials,    or  other   things,   have   been   pur-  '"^"  p"*^, 
chased  for  the  nse  of  the  said  prison,  or  any  persons,  to  whom    ^^oun,^ 
any  stock  or  materials,  wrou^^t  or  manufactured  therrin,  have 

been  sold,  or  any  of  Ott  offenders  confined  in  such  prison,  or  any 
other  person  or  persons,  concerning  any  of  the  articles  con- 
tained in  such  accounts,  or  any  omission  thereout. 

7.  And  be  il  enacted.  That  in  order  to  encourage  .industry,  as   ^J^^*^  ^ 
an  evidence  of  reformation,  separate  accounts  shall  be  opened  in  opened  iKiiDit 
the  said  books  for  all  persons  sentenced  to  hard  labor  and  im-   the  oifendei* 
prisonment,  in  which  such  persons  shall  be  charged  with  the  respectiTei)'. 
expenses  of  their  clothing  and  subsistence  and  such  proportion- 
able part  of  the  expenses  of  the  raw  materials,  upon  which  they 

shall  be  employed,  as  the  inspectors,  at  their  quarterly  or  other 
meetings,  shall  think  jnst,  and  shall  be  credited  with  the  sum  or 
sums,  from  time  to  time  received  I^  reason  of  their  labor,  and 
if  the  same  shall  be  found  to  exceed  their  expenses,  one  half 
of  the  said  excess  shall  be  laid  out  in  decent  raiment  for  such 


'  That  put  of  Ibli  icctkin,  «hleb  dineta  tkat  tbt  orden  of  Ih*  inapecton  iliill  be 
Mmnlenigned  by  the  anditor,  «u  repealed  the  6tb  of  Noiembtr,  i7eS,  by  the  fourth 
lection  of  tilt  act  for  the  lafe  keeping  of  the  hooka  and  papera  of  the  indltor'a  ofiice. 
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persons  at  their  discharge,  or  otherwise  applied  to  their  use  and 
benefit,  as  the  said  inspectors  shall,  upon  such  occasions,  direct; 
and  if  such  offender,  at  the  end  or  other  detennination  of  his 
term  of  confinement,  shall  labor  under  any  acute  or  dangerous 
distemper,  he  shall  not  be  discharged,  unless  at  his  own  request, 
until  he  can  be  safely  discharged. 

8.  And  be  il  enacted.  That  no  person  whatever,  except  the 
iKcper,  his  deputy,  assistants  or  servants,  the  said  inspectors, 
officers  and  ministers  of  justice,  counsellors  or  attorneys  at  law, 
employed  by  a  prisoner,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  or  persons  pro- 
ducing a  written  license,  signed  by  one  of  the  said  Inspectors, 
shall  be  permitted  to  enter  within  the  walls,  where  such  offenders 
shall  be  confined;  and  that  the  doors  of  all  the  lodging  rooms 
and  celb  in  the  said  prison  shall  be  locked,  and  all  lij^ts  ex- 
tinguished at  the  hour  of  nine,  and  one  or  more  watchmen  shall 
patrol  the  said  prison,  at  least  twice  in  every  hour,  until  the  re- 
turn of  time  of  labor  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day. 

9.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  walls  of  the  cells  and  apart- 
ments in  the  said  prison,  shall  be  whitewashed  with  lime  and 
water,  at  least  twice  in  every  year,  and  the  floors  of  the  said 
cells  and  apartments  shall  be  washed  once  every  week,  or  oftener, 
if  the  said  inspectors  shall  so  direct,  by  one  or  more  of  the  said 
prisoners,  in  rotation,  who,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  keeper, 
shall  have  an  extra  allowance  of  diet  for  so  doing;  and  the 
said  prisoners  shall  be  allowed  to  walk  and  air  themselves  for 
such  stated  time  as  their  health  may  require,  and  the  said  keeper 
shall  pennit;  and  if  proper  employment  can  be  found,  such 
prisoners  may  also  be  permitted  with  the  approbation  of  two  of 
the  said  inspectors,  to  work  in  the  yard,  providing  such  work- 
ing and  airing  be  in  the  presence  or  ytiftm  the  view  of  the  said 
keeper,  or  his  deputy  or  asdstants. 

10.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  one  or  more  of  the  apartments  in 
the  said  prison  shall  be  fitted  up  as  an  infirmary;  and  in  case 
any  offender,  being  sick^  shall,  upon  examination  by  a  phyucian, 
be  found  to  require  it,  he  or  she  shall  be  removed  to  the  in- 
firmary, and  his  or  her  name  shall  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be 
kept  for  that  purpose,  and  when  such  physician  shall  report  to 
the  said  keeper,  that  the  said  offender  is  in  a  proper  condition 
to  quit  the  infirmary  and  return  to  his  or  her  employment,  such 
report  shall  be  entered  by  the  said  keeper  in  a  book  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  said  keeper  shall  order  him  or  her 
back  to  his  or  her  former  labor,  so  far  as  the  same  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  his  or  her  state  of  health. 

11.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  keeper  of  the  said  prison  shall 
have  power  to  punish  all  such  offenders  guilty  of  assaults  within 
said  prison,  when  no  dai^rous  wound  or  bnuse  is  given,  profane 
cursing  or  swearing,  or  indecent  behavior,  idleness  or  negligence 
in  work,  or  wilful  mismanagement  of  it,  or  disobedience  to  tte 
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orden  and  regulatioiis  hereinafter  directed  to  be  made,  Iv  con- 
fining such  offenders  in  the  cells  or  dungeons  of  the  said  prison, 
and  by  keeping  them  upon  bread  and  water  only,  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  two  days ;  and  if  any  such  prisoner  shall  be  guilty 
of  any  offense  within  the  said  prison,  which  the  said  keeper  is 
not  hereto  authorized  to  punish,  or  for  which  he  shaU  think  the 
said  punishment  is  not  sufficient,  by  reason  of  tbe  enonnity  of 
the  offense,  he  shall  report  the  same  to  two  of  the  inspectors, 
who,  if  upon  inqiury  they  shall  think  fit,  shall  order  such  offender 
to  be  punished  by  close  confinement  in  the  said  cells  or  dungeons, 
with  bread  and  water  for  sustenance,  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
six  days. 

12.  An4  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
itispectors  to  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  be  keeper  of  the  s^d    ,-poin|  , 
prison,  who  shall  be  liable  to  be  removed  by  the  said  inspectors,   keeper  of  the 
when  occasion  may  require;    in  which  case  another  shall,  frmn   State  PriMo, 
time  to  time,  be  appointed  in  like  manner,  who  shall  receive  as    *'"'  *^"  ^ 
a  full  compensation   for  bis   services,  in  lieu  of  all  fees  and  ' 
gratuities,  by  reason  or  under  colour  of  the  said  ofGce,  so  much 
t^  the  year,  as  the  said  inspectors,  at  the  time  of  appointment 
shall  direct,  to  be  paid,  in  quarterly  payjnents,  by  orders  drawn 
on  the  treasurer  of  the  state  1^  any  two  of  the  said  inspectors; 

and  also  five  per  centum  on  tbe  sales  of  all  articles  manufactured 
by  the  said  offenders ;  and  such  keeper  shall  have  power,  with  tbe 
approbation  of  the  inspectors  aforesiud,  to  appoint  a  deputy,  and    Br  whom  ■ 
also  a  suitable  number  of  assistants,  at  such  reasonable  allowance   deputr  and 
as  the  said  inspectors  shall  think  just  and  proper;  which  allow-  ■»"'»»'•  ^1 
ances  shall  be  paid,  quarterly,  in  like  manner;    and  before  said 
keeper  shall  exercise  any  part  of  said  office,  he  shall  give  bond 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  vnth  two  sufficient  sureties,  to  be    Keeper  to 
approved  of  by  the  said  treasurer,  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand   ^'"  ucuiitr 
dollars,  upon  condition,  that  he,  his  depnty,  and  assistants,  shall  ^^^^  befon  he 
well  and  faithfully  perform  tbe  trusts  and  duties  in  them  re-    eoten  oo  the 
posed;  which  bond,  the  due  execution  thereof  b^g  proved  be-   dutiei  o(  hi* 
fore,  and  certified  t^,  any  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme    <*'^^- 
court,  or  any  one  of  the  judges  of  the  county,  wherdn  it  may  be 
executed,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  copies  thereof,  legally  exemplified  by  the  said  secretary,  shall 
be  legal  evidence  in  the  courts  of  law  in  any  suit  against  such 
keeper  or  his  sureties. 

13.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  at  the  first  joint  meeting  of  the   S>sbt  in^>ec- 
legislature  after  passing  this  act,  eight  suitable  persons  shall  be    ""*  "J,  ** 
chosen  as  inspectors  of  the  said  prison,  who  shall  continue  in  pojated  by 
office  for  one  year,  and  until  others  are  chosen  in  thdr  stead,  tbe  legiiiaiure. 
and  at  the  first  joint  meeting  which  shall  happen  after  every 

annuall  meeting  of  the  legislature  thereafter,  the  said  inspectors 
shall  be  re-elected,  or  others  chosen  in  their  stead,  who  shall 
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likewise  continue  in  office  for  one  ye&r,  and  xaxtil  others  >re 
appointed  in  their  stead;  and  if  any  vacancy  shall  happen  bj  the 
death,  removal,  resignation,  or  other  inability  of  any  of  the  in- 
spectors, in  the  recesi  of  the  legislature,  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful for  the  person,  administering  the  government,  to  appoint  a 
person  or  persons  to  fill  such  vacancy  until  the  next  jmnt  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature. 
14.  Executed, 
laapecion  15.  And  be  il  tnacUd,  That  such  inspectors,  five  of  whom  shall 

e  a  quonnn,  shall  meet  once  in  three  months,  in  an  apartment 
1  be  provided  for  that  purpose  in  the  said  prison,  and  may  be 
dutid'  specially  convened  by  the  two  acting  inspectors,  who  shall  coo- 

tinue  such  for  such  time  aa  shall  be  directed  by  a  majority  of  said 
inspectors  when  met  together;    and  the  acting  inspectors  shall 
attend  at  the  said  prison  at  least  once  in  every  week,  and  shall 
examine  into  and  inspect  the  management  of  said  prison,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  said  keeper,  his  depuQr  and  assistants,  so  far  as 
respects  the  offenders  employed  at  hard  labor  and  the  directions 
of  this  act,  and  shall  do  and  perform  the  several  matters  and 
things  herein  before  directed  by  them  to  be  performed. 
The  board  of        16.  And  b*  it  enacted.  That  the  board  of  inspectors,  at  their 
quarterly  or  other  meetings,  shall  make  such  orders  and  regula- 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  act  into  execntion,  and 
(ioni  for  the      ^c  ^^  good  government  of  the  said  prison,  not  repugnant  to 
tovernment  oC  the  laws  of  the  State,  as  they  shall  deem  necessary;    and  stidt 
tbe  priHin.        orders  and  regulations  shall  be  hung  up  in  at  least  (ix  of  the 
most  conspicuous  places   in   the  said  prison;    and  if  the  said 
keeper,  his  deputy,   or  any  of  his  assistants,  shall  obstruct  or 
Penalty  on        resist  the  said  inspectors,  or  any  of  them,  in  tbe  exercise  of  the 
ibe  keeper,  hit  powers  and  duties  vested  in  them  l^  this  act,  such  person  shall 
f^auuita'  fot    *•>''*'''  *"''  P^^  ^  """  °*  thirty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  any 
obatTDcting  the  ""-^  °^  ^  inspectors,  in  any  court  having  cognisance  of  die 
inapectoia  in     same,  and  applied  to  the  use  of  the  said  prison,  and  moreover 
the  uerciae  of  gjiall  be  Uable  to  be  removed  in  manner  aforesaid  from  his  oESce 
'*'"'"'*""*      or  employment  in  the  said  prisoa 

17.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties 

Power*  of  th*  jn  [his  State,  and  their  lawful  deputies,  during  the  time  that  th^ 

ihenils  and       ^j,  ^^„  ^f  (hem  shall,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  this  act, 

in  con^Tina    '*  employed  in  conveying  to  the  said  prison  any  person  or  per- 

oFTendert  to      sons  sentenced  to  hard  labor  and  imprisonment  as  aforesaid,  shall 

the  State  have  the  same  power  and  authority  to  secure  him,  her  or  them  in 

Prison.  ,j,y  g^oi  of  this  state,  and  to  demand  the  assistance  of  any  sheriJF, 

gaoler,  or  other  person  within  the  State,  in  securing  all  such 

offenders,  as  if  such  sheriff  were  in  lus  own  proper  cotm^; 

and  all  sheriffs,  gaolers,  and  other  persons  aforesaid,  shall  be 

aiding  and  assisting  such  sheriff,  or  his  lawful  deputy,  under  die 

same  penalties  as  if  such  officer  was  in  his  proper  county. 


make  o 
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18.  And  bt  it  enacttd,  That  any  constiLble  or  other  person,  who   AUannee   for 
shall  take  up  and  convey  to  the  said  prison  any  offender,  who   '*'™f  °P 
shall  escape  from  his  confinement,  shall  be  allowed  mileage,  go-   ^""'^  *]" 
mg  and  returning,  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  mile,  and  such 
additional  sum  as  the  said  inspectors  shall  tbink  reasonable  for 

the  necessary  expenses  incurred,  to  be  paid  hy  the  treasurer  of 
the  State,  on  orders  drawn  1^  the  said  inspectors,  or  any  two  of 

19.  And  br  it  enacttd.  That  if  any  keeper  or  other  person  No  •piriiuooi 
whatsoever  shall  introditce  into,  or  give  away,  barter  or  sell,  ^■)<">"  *"  *^ 
within  the  said  prison,  any  vinous,  spirittiotts,  or  fcnnaited  i„*tt«  priion. 
Uqnirs,  excepting  only  such  as  the  keeper  shall  make  use  at  in 

Ua  own  family,  or  such  as  may  be  required  for  any  priioner  fa) 
the  state  of  ill  health,  and  for  stich  purpose  prescribed  by  an 
attending  ^lysidan,  and  detirered  into  the  hands  of  neb  pfay- 
sidan,  or  other  person  appmnted  to  reCeire  them,  every  person 
to  offcndinf  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  thirtr  dcdtan,  to  be 
recovered  and  appUed  in  the  mannfer  hereinbefore  directed.  Coitt  at  dtos- 

ao.  And  be  U  ntaettd,  That  the  costs  of  prosecution  agnnU  ecnttn  ig^iwt 
any  person  sentenced  to  hard  labor  and  imprisonment  shall  be   ftnati*  tai- 
paid  by  tbe  inspectors,  out  of  the  first  moneys  arismg  from  Use   t™*^  »*  >'»"' 
net  profits  of  the  labor  of  such  offenders.  .    -^i"* 

31,  And  be  it  enacted.  That  tbe  inspectors  of  the  said  prison 
shall  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  employ  a  phyrician  to  attend  Ft>r«id<n  to 
such  prisoners,  who  shall  receive  a  compensation  for  the  services        '"'' "' 
t^  him  to  be  performed,  to  be  determined  by  the  said  inspectors. 

23.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  when  funds  shall  be  in  the  hands    Fiuda  ta  be 
of  the  inspectors  of  said  prison  sufficient  to  discbarge  any  of  the  M>pi'«]  for 
expenses,  which  are  by  this  act  directed  to  be  discharged  by  the   ^^  "' 
treasurer  of  the  State,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said 
inspectors  to  discbaige  the  said  expenses  out  of  any  moneys  so 
in  thdr  hands,  and  insert  the  same  in  their  accounts,  to  be  laid 
before  the  l^slature.' 


4.  COMTEMPORABY  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MANAGEMENT  AND 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  STATE  PRISON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY  IN  THE  FIRST  YEARS  OF 

ITS  EXISTENCE. 

In  1804,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  in- 
quire into  the  system  of  management  in  vogue  in  the  newly 
established  State  Prison.     The  unusually  systematic  report  of 

Itambh   »t  'I-  suit  Bf  New  Jtrity,  tnd  Sittitif,   Ptb- 
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this  committee  gives  an  admirable  and  exhaustive  picture  of  the 
industries  and  management  of  the  Brst  State  Prison  in  New 
Jersey  at  about  the  period  when  it  had  just  become  estabhshed 
as  a  workit^  institution.  This  report  furnishes  one  of  the  best 
contemporary  descriptions  of  the  congregate  system  of  prison 
administration  at  the  opening  of  the  last  century. 

WmnsDAT,  Pebnurjr  aa. 

Half-past  nine  o'clock.    The  House  met. 

The  committee  app<nnted  to  enquire  into  die  regulations  of  the  State 
Prison,  also  to  take  into  consideration  the  petition  of  Doctor  Jeremiah 
Woolsey,  praying  a  compensation  for  extra  service,  report. 

That  they  have  viuted  the  Prison,  stated  certain  queries  to  the  Inspectors 
and  received  their  answers,  which  documents  we  present  to  the  Honse; 
from  examining  said  papers,  are  of  oi^on  the  Imsiness  is  conducted  with 
proprie^. 

liie  committee  likewise  report,  that  after  examining  the  petition  of  Doc- 
tor Jeremiah  Woobey,  and  the  documents  attending  the  tame,  are  of 
opinion  that  no  farther  allowance  ought  to  be  granted  said  petitioner  for 
past  service. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

lautt,  Day. 

Which  report  was  read,  and  agreed  to  by  the  House;  and  the  following 
Documents  accompanying  die  same,  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  Report 
in  the  Uinutej  of  this  House. 

To  Ihe  Qtttrits  proposed  by  a  Commiltee  of  Ike  Legislature  «m  Monday, 
Febrvary  131k,  1804,  The  Keeper,  and  Iiupeclors  of  iHe  Slate  Prison, 
give  the  following  answers,  via. 
Query  i.    How  many  Keepers  and  their  salaries? 
Answer,     i  Principal  Keeper,  salary,  dolls,   600  per.  ann. 

I  Clerk,    400  do. 

t  Assistant   Keeper,    3So  do. 

I  Do.    350  do. 

t  Do.    250  do. 

I  Do.    200  do. 

Qutry  a.    What  number  of  prisoners  generally? 

Answer.     Kxty-nlne. 

Query  3.    How  many  employed,  and  at  what? 

Answer.    Cutting  nails,   10. 

Heading  nails,   23. 

Uakii%  wrought  nails,    4. 
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Tuniiiig  grindsbmes  &  attendins  Nailors,  3. 


Shoemaldiig,  

Coopering,    

Cooking,    

Tailoring,   

Weaving  

Washing  and  sawing  wood,  . 
Ppiwning^ 


Enq>l^red, 


Oldn 


a  not  able  to  work,  . ,  4- 


[  Unen^^red,  . 


Total.   69. 

Qu*ry  4.    What  quantity  of  work  is  considered  as  a  dajrg  worl^  at  each 
particular  branch? 

A  d^s  work  will  vary  considerably  according  to  die  season  of 
the  year,  and  the  quality  of  the  wori^  but  is  supposed  to  aTeragc 
nearly  follows,  vix. 

A  Days  Work. 


Antatr. 


IS  do,    . . 

.  i8a 

10  do.    . . 

.  i«a 

8do.    .. 

.  14a 

Allowed  the  prisoners   for 
cutting  nails  and  brads,  3s 

4do.    .. 

-      73- 

3  do.    .. 

■    SO. 

per  day. 

10  do.    . . 

.  13a 
.  115. 

8do.    .. 

.  loa 

6  do.    .. 

AUowed  for  heading. 

Htadi$tg  Nails. 

30  Nails, 

8a 

12  do. 

70. 

Ss  per  100  Wt 

10  do. 

6a 

6s       do. 

8  do. 

60. 

7*       do. 

6  do. 

40. 

8s4      do. 

4  do. 

2S- 

143        do. 

3do. 

16. 

i8s        do. 

Making  Wroughl  NoUs 

10  &  12 

1.1- 

3dj4  per  lb. 

8      do. 

la 

4d       do. 

6      do. 

8. 

5d 

do. 
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A  Days  work. 

ShQe-mGking.    Mens  calf  ddn  1  ,    pair  339  per  pair. 

shoe  lined,  &C. J 

Mens  coarse  do.  I}i  do  2t6  do. 

Womens  slippers 3      do  3s6  do. 

Bootees,  >i  do  ^  do. 

Cooptrimg,         4  Nail  fcegs  iid  per  keg. 

Nott.  The  staves  of  which  all  the  Nail  kegs  are  mftde,  arc  taken  out  of 
the  cord  wood  that  b  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  prison. 

A  Days  work. 
Weatmg,  FlainwoHc  such  as  linen,  linsey,  &c  from  S  to  S  yds.. .  8d  per  yard. 

Rag  carpents,  6  to  10  do .' 8d  do. 

Double  work  such  as  Bedtick,  Dii^r,  &c.  S  to  7  do...Md  do. 
Spinning,  Flax-yam,  fj  a  days  work,  at  2s6  per  lb. 

Tow,  do.    I  do.  1/6  do. 

N»t*.  Stmdry  other  worl^  allowed  for  by  the  day,  aocoidiag  ta  the  nature 
of  the  business ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  abilities  of  Ike  performer,  such  as 
Cookii^  Tayloring;  Black-south,  Carpenter  work,  Washing  Sawing  wood, 
Scrubbing  and  cleaning  the  roons,  white-washing,  mending  clothes,  &C.  from 
2s,  2s6^  2S9,  to  3s  per  day. 

Query  j.  The  nature  of  contracts  for  materials,  whether  on  credit,  and 
bow  long? 

Answtr.  If  ateriaU  are  purchased  on  the  most  advantageous  and  convenient 
terras,  sometimes  for  cash,  and  sometimes  on  sixty  days  credit 

Query  6.  The  nature  of  contracts  for  the  sale  of  Manufactures  whether  on 
credit,  and  how  long? 

Answer.  The  Manufactured  articles  are  sold,  some  for  cash,  and  some  at 
sixty,  or  ninety  days  credit,  according  to  the  nature,  quality,  and 
quantity  of  the  sale. 

Query  7,    How  much  per  week  is  each  prisoner  charged  for  his  board? 

Answer,      ao  cents  per  day,  or  doL  1,40  per  week. 

Note.  In  the  above  sum  of  one  dollar  and  forty  cents  per  weel^  it  is 

contemplated  they  should  pay  for  fire  wood  in  their  bedrooms, 
lamp  light,  bed  cloathes,  the  expence  of  cooking,  Kitchen  furni- 
ture, such  as  knives,  forks,  spoons,  dishes,  plates,  pans,  &C.  &C. 
besides  their  provisions. 

Query  S.    How  much  for  cloathing? 

Answer.  Cloathes  are  charged  for  in  proportion  to  the  price  and  quali^  of 
cloth,  that  can  be  procured  for  that  purpose,  general  as  follows. 
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I  upper  jacket  made  of  blue  cloth,  dolls.  2  80 

I  Under  do.                           do.          2  00 

I  Pair  Trow5«rE,                  do.          2  50 

I  Pair  do.                      Unen,   i  35 

I  Shirt,                             from  tsoto  167 

I  Pur  shoes,                    generally  I  50 

I  Fair  stockings,              from  50  cents  to i  00 

Query  9.    What  sum  b  allowed  each  prisoner  for  each  particular  Manufac- 
ture? 
Anrwer.       See  answer  to  Query  4. 
Query  10.    How  much  allowed  for  a  Physician  i 
Answer.      Sixty  dollars  per  annum,  be  ^nAinfr  Medicine. 

Query  11.    What  Idnd  and  quality  of  food  allowed? 

Answer.  For  breakfast  and  snpper,  they  have  Indian  meal  made  into  mush 
quantum  suffieii,  with  1-2  gill  of  molasses  to  each  man  per  meat 
For  dimer  they  are  allowed  i-2lb.  coin'd  beef  or  3-4lb.  of  veal, 
or  other  fresh  meat,  made  into  soap,  with  vegetables,  (say)  pota- 
toes, tanups,  cabbage,  &c  together  with  10  01.  rye  bread  to  each 

Note.  For  variety  aod  economy,  tbey  are  fed  one  or  two  days  in  die 

week;  for  dinner,  on  smoakcd  herring,  and  bneaC 

Qutry  It.  What  are  the  particular  internal  regulations,  so  far  as  relates  to 
hours  of  wod^  rest,  meals,  &c? 

Answer.  lEfeiy  day  in  the  year  (if  in  health)  except  Sundays,  they  woric 
from  son  rise,  imtit  within  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  sim  set, 
allowing  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hour  in  winter,  and  one 
hour  and  a  half  in  summer  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for 
(Upper. 

Hews  of  Rett. 
Tbcy  are  lodced  up  in  their  rooms  eveiy  evetwig  at  nm  set,  after 
which  time  they  do  no  Idnd  of  work,  they  generally  go  to  sleep 
at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  or  sooner  if  they  will,  and  there  con- 
tinue imtil  sun  rise  next  morning. 

Hours  for  Meals. 
In  winter  breakfast  at  S,  dinner  at  12,  and  supper  at  4.    In  sum- 
mer breakfast  at  7,  dinner  at  12,  and  supper  at  b,  or  nearly  so 
according  to  the  season. 

Query  13.  What  are  the  particular  duties  of  the  Keepers,  by  mg^t,  and  by 
day? 

Answer.       Principal  Keeper  see  the  Law,  page  273. 
Cleric  needs  no  explanation. 
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I.  Assistant  Keeper  to  superintend  the  diEfermt  manufactories, 
keep  order  amongst  the  men,  keep  them  to  their  worl^  wei^  and 
take  an  account  of  their  work  daily,  render  an  account  of  their 
woriE  quarterly  to  the  Cleric  or  oftener  if  required,  wei^  the 
Mails,  and  see  them  put  in  kegs,  weigh  the  Iron  when  it  comes 
to  the  Prison,  &c  &c  such  b  his  du9  by  day,  and  at  nij^t,  take 
his  reguhu'  tour  of  watch. 

a.  Assistant  to  unlock  the  prison  rooms,  and  let  out  the  prisoners 
every  mominE^  lock  them  up  at  night,  and  throu^  the  course 
of  the  day  superintend  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Prison,  such  as 
examining  the  rooms,  to  see  that  the  grates,  floors  or  walls,  have 
not  been  cut,  or  injured  by  the  Prisoners,  examine  the  cells,  and 
those  that  are  confined  there,  give  out  their  provisions,  ring  the 
bell,  and  attend  them  while  at  meals,  ring  the  bell  to  warn  them  to 
work,  call  for  and  deliver  anything  that  may  be  wanted  through 
the  main  door,  &c.  &c.  and  take  bis  regular  tour  of  watch  by  night. 

3.  Assistant  to  watch  all  day  in  the  Prison  yard,  and  take  his 
regular  tour  of  watch  at  ni^t. 

4.  Assbtant  to  do  all  the  out  door  work,  such  as  carting  Iron, 
Nails,  or  anything  that  may  be  wanted,  to  and  from  the  Prison, 
go  of  errands,  attend  the  outside  gates,  when  Iron,  wood,  Nails, 
&C.  are  going  through,  take  care  of  the  horse,  attend  in  the  Prison 
yard  at  meal  times,  or  any  other  time  that  occasion  may  require, 
and  take  a  tour  of  watch  at  ni^l  if  necessary. 

Query  14.  What  alterations  (if  any)  they  may  jui^  necessary  in  the  ex- 
isting Laws,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  power  of  the  Inspectors,  or 
for  enforcing  obedience  in  the  Prisoners,  &c? 

Answer.  The  Law  is  already  sufficient  to  enforce  obedience  in  the  Prison- 
ers, but  in  our  oi»nion  the  Inspectors  ought  to  have  power  in- 
vested in  them,  to  remit  costs,  and  discharge  invalids,  &c.  with- 
f  out  troubling  the  Governor  and  Council 


Query  15. 

What  price  each  particular  Manufacture  are 

sold  at? 

Answer. 

cent 

KAttS. 

By  the 

ton  &  upward. 

By  the  keg. 

d 

cents. 

d 

cents. 

3  Nails,  12H  per  lb. 

3  Nails, 

14  p«r  1 

4  do. 

12 

4  do. 

13 

6  do. 

II 

6  do. 

12 

8  do. 

9 

8  do. 

10 

10  do. 

9 

10  do. 

10 

Kdo. 

9 

13  do. 

10 

ao  do. 

^ 

10  do. 

8}4 
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CUT  BEADS. 

are  sold  at  thf  same  price  as  Nails. 
Wrought  Nails  whole  sale.  Retail 

d      cents.  d      cents. 

13  ^  13  1 

10  J-  13  per  lb.  10  [■  14  per  lb. 

8)  8^ 

6     15  6      16 

Mens  calf  sida  shoes,  dolls I  67  per  sin^e  pair 

Mens  coarse,  do.  i  50  do. 

Womens  slippers, i  12  do.      , 

Bootee 4  50  do. 

Fire   buckets 4       do. 

Chip  hats,  from  50  cents  to  I        per  hat 

Rush-bottomed  chairs,   3  50  per  ^  doz. 

Query  16.    What  number  of  Negroes,  and  how  many  were  free  and  how 

many  staves? 
Antwtr.      Twenty  Negroes. 

13  of  which  were  free. 
8  slaves. 


Query  17.    What  number  of  Foreigners  and  thar  nation? 
Answer.       Six  Foreigners, 

of  which  are     i  Germaa 

I  EngUshman. 

I  West  Indian. 

3  Irishman. 

Total    6 
Query  tS.    What  b  the  present  situation  of  the  ground  belonging  to  the 
State,  near  the  Prison,  and  what  it  would  probably  rent  for 
per  year? 
Answer.       It  now  lies  waste,  the  fence  bdng  much  out  of  repair,  and  in 
Its  present  state,  we  do  not  think  it  would  rent  at  any  sum.    Yet 
in  our  ofunion  it  may  be  managed  so  as  to  benefit  the  State,  (i  e) 
by  repairing  the   fence,  manuring  and  tilling  the  ground  and 
tainng  potatoes,  com,  &c  for  the  use  of  the  State  Prison. 
The  above  answers  to  the  several  queries  pn^osed,  is  submitted  to  the 
Committee. 

Hbhxy  Bbuxkjkau, 

Keeper  of  the  State  Prison. 
Mo(»i  Pint  KAN, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors.* 
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II.  Prison  Management  and  Industries  in  New  Jersey 
FROM  1800  TO  1836. 

1.  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  INSPECTORS  OP  181I,  RELATIVE  TO 

THE  NEED  OF  A  PRISON  SALES  AGENT. 

The  Speaker  presented  to  the  house  the  following  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  State  Prison. 
To  Ike  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevi  Jersey,  now  in  session. 

Genllepien, 
The  inspectors  of  the  state-prison  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  proprie^  of 
repealing  the  per  centage  on  sales  to  the  keeper  for  his  services,  which  pos- 
^bly  might  hereafter  prevent  litigation.  The  law  alluded  to  is  in  Paterson'i 
edition,  12th  section  of  the  state-prison  law. — The  reason  is  this.  The  keeper 
has  for  many  years  past  been  allowed  a  salary  for  bis  services,  giving  up 
the  per  centage  pointed  out  in  the  law.  But  in  case  of  the  Keeper's  death, 
possibly  lus  representatives  might  demand  the  per  centage,  exclusive  of  the 
salary— and  if  the  entry  made  in  their  minute  book  should  be  lost,  or  by 
some  means  could  not  be  produced  to  rebut  such  a  demand,  they  have  their 
doubts  whether  or  not  the  state  would  be  exonerated  from  payment 

The  inspectors  also  suggest  the  propriety  of  their  having  authority  by  law 
to  appoint  an  ^ent  or  agents,  to  dispose  of  their  nails  at  distant  places. 

There  will  most  probably  be  on  hand  by  April  or  May  next,  two  hundred 
tons  of  nails — and  without  adopting  some  plan  more  than  heretofore;  th^ 
fear  too  large  an  amount  will  be  continued  on  hand. 

But  by  having  agents  at  distant  places  most  probably  considerable  quanti- 
ties mi^t  be  disposed  of;  and  likely  often  to  more  advantage,  than  when 
sold  at  the  prison. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  humble  servant, 

Prm  GcsDoir,  President  of  the  Board.' 

February  15,  181 1. 

2.  REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF 

1816  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  CONFUSION  ARISING  PROM   THE 

ORIGINAL  SYSTEM  OF  ACCOUNTING  EMPLOYED 

AT  THE  STATE  PRISON. 

When  the  State  Prison  management  was  organized  in  1798, 
the  practice  was  instituted  of  charging  each  prisoner  for  the  ex- 

1  fowi  oHd  Procttduigi  af  th4  ThirtyHftli  Ctnttat  Aiitmbly  of  llu  SMi  of  New 
JiTity,  Febniarr  IJ,  lin;    PP-  JoS-509. 
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penses  of  maintenance,  clothing,  heat,  light  and  service,  and 
then  balancing  against  this  total  the  proceeds  from  the  income 
of  the  labor  of  each  individual  prisoner.  According  to  law, 
the  inspectors  were  authorized  to  retain  in  prison  all  prisoners 
who  had  not  paid  with  their  labor  the  expenses  of  conviction  and 
the  total  cost  of  their  support  while  in  prison.  As  the  industrial 
provisions  in  the  original  prison  were  extremely  crude  and  gen- 
erally unproductive,  it  was  very  difficult  for  many  of  the  prison- 
ers to  earn  a  sum  which  was  equal  to  that  which  was  charged 
against  them  for  the  expenses  of  conviction  and  maintenance. 
As  a  result,  the  very  limits  of  the  physical  capacity  of  the  prison 
compelled  the  inspectors  to  discharge  the  prisoners  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  heavy  balance  against  them  existed  on  the  prison 
books.  This  accumulation  of  bad  accounts  against  individual 
prisoners  was  a  source  of  great  confusion  in  the  prison  account- 
ing, and  the  following  report  is  but  one  of  many  successive  pro- 
tests against  this  awkward  system  of  administering  the  finances 
of  the  prison. 

Ur.  Parker,  from  the  joint  committee  appointed  at  the  last  sitting,  on  the 
subject  of  the  State  Prison,  made  the  following  report: — 

That  the  materials  and  stock  of  the  Institution  on  the  i  October, 

1814,  amount  to   25.349  02 

And  there  was  received  from  the  Treasury  during  the  year  ending 

I   October,  1815,  the  sum  of    408746 

Making   altogether,    29,436  48 

That  the  stock  and  materials  on  hand  the  I  Oct.,  1815, 

as  stated  (per  account  marked  A)  to  amount  to  . .    25439  96 

To  which  is  added  iron,  not  included  in  that  account,  as 
per  certificate  of  the  Inspectors,  dated  31  January 
last,    1,068  56 

Making  the  whole  stock  and  materials  on  I  October,  1815 26,508  52 

And  by  which  a  loss  appears  to  have  accrued  of $2,927  g6 

The  loss  thus  incurred  appears  to  have  arisen  on  the  following  items  of 
profit  and  loss,  viz : 
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Articles  of  Loss. 

Weaving   account, 171  92 

Cordwainers,    38  30 

Prison    repairs,    238  46 

Prisoners   discharged,   &c I,3l8  40 

Salaries  of  Keeper  and  assistants.  Inspectors,  &c 3,380  00 

Incidental   expenses,    483  68 

Screw   factory,    12  22 

5,54298 

Articles  of  Gain. 

Nailery,    1,380  81 

Coopers^e,    120  19 

Clothing  Account,  108  S3 

Provision   Account,    928  42 

Interest,    77  07 

2,615  02 

Amount  of  loss  as  above  stated,  $2,927  96 


That  the  loss  on  the  operations  of  the  prison  for  the  year  ending  I  October, 
1814,  was  $2,344.14  making  an  increased  loss  during  the  last  year  of  $588^2. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  a  large  item  of  loss  is  the  amount  due  by  prison- 
ers discharged,  amounting  during  the  year  past  to  $1,218  40.  A  part  of  the 
amount  due  from  prisoners  consists  of  the  costs  of  prosecution  and  con- 
viction, which  by  law  the  inspectors  are  bound  to  pay  on  receipt  of  the 
offender,  and  which  are  charged  to  his  account ;  and  these  costs  are  at  times 
greatly  extended  by  the  circumstance  of  the  prisoner's  being  convicted  on 
several  separate  indictments.  The  inspectors  consider  themselves  bound 
by  law  to  discharge  prisoners  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they 
are  committed,  upon  a  representation  of  their  good  behaviour  from  the 
keeper,  notwithstanding  their  being  in  debt — and  as  many  are  committed  for 
short  terms,  and  cannot  so  soon  earn  these  expenses,  over  and  above  their 
subsistence;  and  others  committed  for  longer  tenns  are,  from  decrepi- 
tude and  other  causes  unable  to  earn  their  living— an  apparent  loss 
arises  to  the  institution,  which  in  fact  does  not  accrue  upon  its  own  opera- 
tions, but  by  its  paying  the  expense  of  convicting  offenders  committed  to  it. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  also,  that  this  item  of  loss  varies  in  different  years, 
from  the  accidental  cause  of  the  sentences  expiring  in  one  year  being  more 
numerous  than  in  others.  And  that  the  loss  the  last  year  from  this  item, 
exceeds  that  of  the  year  preceding  the  sum  of  $465.19;  and  also  that  the 
amount  due  from  infirm  prisoners  is  not  carried  to  the  debit  of  the  profit 
and  loss  account  until  their  discbarge  or  death — ty  which  means  a  loss  which 
has  accrued  and  been  increasing  for  several  years,  appears  as  if  it  arose 
during  the  year  in  which  the  discharge  or  death  takes  place.  In  the  year 
to  end  the  i  October,  1816,  one  instance  of  this  kind  will  occur,  wherein  the 
detnt  of  an  oM  and  decrepit  convict  is  nearly  $600  for  his  subsistence  during 
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10  years  confiaement;    but  the  whole  of  wluch  without  examiiiatioii,  would 
appear  to  be  the  loss  of  one  year. 

The  item  of  inddenta)  expences  has  been  greater  the  last  year  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  purchase  of  a  horse  and  several  other  articles  of  extraordinary 
expence:  and  the  manufacture  of  nails,  a  considerable  source  of  profit,  has 
been  the  last  year  less  productive  than  in  the  year  1814,  by  the  sum  of  nearly 
700  dollars.  This  last  is  sUted  to  the  committee  to  have  arisen  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  iron  and  nail  rods  used  had  been  greatly  enhanced 
in  price,  while  the  manufactured  article  could  not  be  sold  at  a  correspondent 
advance.  The  committee  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Legislature,  all 
the  statements  handed  them  relating  to  the  concerns  of  the  State  Prison,  to- 
gether with  a  comparative  statement  of  the  profit  and  loss  during  the  two 
past  years." 

Jn.  Fbeuhghuysbn, 

Chairman  of  Committee  from  Council. 

James  Farkek, 

Geo.  HoLcouBe. 

3.    MEMORIAL  OF  THE  INSPECTORS  OF  THE  STATE  PRISON  IN  1818. 

On  Febmary  3,  1818,  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  State 
Prison  presented  the  following  important  memorial  to  the  Legis- 
lature. This  memorial  is  significant  in  three  different  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  it  points  out  how  nail-making,  the  most  import- 
ant original  industry  of  the  State  Prison,  was  destroyed  by  the 
flooding  of  the  American  market  with  English  cut-nails  after 
1816.  In  the  second  place,  it  repeated  the  protest  of  the  joint 
committee  of  1816  against  the  awkward  system  of  accoimting 
employed  at  the  State  Prison.  Finally,  it  is  especially  significant 
as  indicating  a  trend  of  opinion  toward  the  abandonment  of  the 
congregate  system  of  prison  management  and  the  institution  of 
the  system  of  solitary  confinement.  The  recommendations  of 
the  inspectors  relative  to  solitary  confinement  of  the  more  seI^ous 
types  of  criminals,  which  were  embodied  in  the  law  of  1820, 
marked  the  first  experiment  in  New  Jersey  with  what  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  System  of  solitary  confinement. 

Tuesday,  February  3. 
Ten  o'clock  the  House  met 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House,  the  following  memorial  from  the 
Inspectors  of  the  State  Prison. 

•  Fe»»j  and  Ptbc. 
February   ij.  i8i6[ 
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To  tke  Honorable,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  memorial  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison,  respect- 
fully represents. 

That  this  institution  is  at  present  laboring  under  very  great  disadvantages, 
which  tbey  would  respectfully  make  known  to  your  honorable  body,  hoping 
and  trusting  that  you,  as  the  immediate  guardians  of  the  good  citizens  of 
this  state,  would  make  such  alterations  and  amendments  as  your  honorable 
body  in  your  wisdom  may  think  proper. 

1st.  The  inspectors  would  inform  the  Legislature  that  from  present  ap- 
pearances the  manufacture  of  nails,  which  is  the  principal  article  now  made 
in  this  institution,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  a  very  productive  employ- 
ment for  the  men,  has  become  latterly  instead  of  producing  a  profit  to  this 
institution,  by  reason  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  that  article,  so 
much  so  that  if  sales  could  be  made  to  the  extent  of  there  being  manu- 
factured, there  would  nett  but  a  very  small  advance  from  the  first  cost  of 
the  iron  of  which  they  are  manufactured;  but  we  have  with  pain  and  dis- 
appointment, to  state,  that  the  article  of  nails  has  the  last  year  increased 
on  our  hands  to  an  alarming  extent,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  state- 
On  the  1st  of  October,  1816^  there  were  on  hand 963  kegs 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1817,  do 1784  do. 


831 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  there  were  821  kegs,  or  upwards  of  41  tons  manu- 
factured in  one  year,  ending  30th  September,  1817,  more  than  were  sold  in 
the  same  space  of  time. 

The  Inspectors  would  candidly  acknowledge,  that  they  have  no  reason 'to 
calculate  on  a  greater  sale  of  nails  the  present  year,  than  the  former  one,  but 
on  the  contrary,  believe  that  our  sales  will  be  more  limited  from  a  variety  of 
causes  1  the  principal  one,  is  that  a  number  of  manufacturers  of  that  article, 
in  the  vicinity  of  our  large  cities,  are  selling  their  nails  at  a  less  price  than 
this  institution  can  possibly  manufacture  them,  even  in  some  instances  at  die 
prime  cost  of  the  iron.  This  may  arise  in  part  from  a  great  quantity  of 
cut  nails  having  been  imported  from  England  in  the  last  year,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  a  stop  will  be  put  to  ihe  importation. 

zd.  In  order  to  meet  the  current  eicpenses  of  this  Institution,  to  pay  for 
the  articles  of  iron,  fuel,  &c.,  the  Inspectors,  from  the  very  limited  sale  of 
nails,  have  been  obliged  to  make  large  drafts  on  the  Treasurer  of  this  State, 
the  last  year,  and  they  feel  confident  that  the  drafts  on  the  Treasurer  the 
ensuing  year  must  be  much  larger,  as  from  the  increased  number  of  prisoners, 
and  the  manufacture  of  nails  being  the  only  article  of  consequence,  under  the 
present  mode  of  punishment  they  can  employ  the  prisoners  at,  the  quanti^ 
on  hand  will  be  every  year  increasing  over  and  above  the  sates,  consequently  a 
much  larger  amount  of  monied  capital  will  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
business,  which  capital  will  be  laying  invested  in  cut  nails  on  hand,  which 
cannot  be  disposed  of  in  the  opinion  of  the  Inspectors  at  a  forced  sale,  for 
the  first  cost  of  the  iron  of  which  they  were  made. 
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Note. — The  amount  of  money  drawn  from  the  Treasurer  the  last  year  ejc- 
clusively  for  the  payment  of  iron,  was  about  the  sum  of  ei^t  thousand 
dollars,  and  for  the  current  year  the  Inspectors  would  supiKise  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  at  least  will  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  Institution  under  the  present  regulations. 

3d.    The  Inspectors  have  now  under  their  charge,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
prisoners  in  the  Prison,  who  are  employed  in  the  following  manner: 
30  men  cutting  and  heading  nails, 
10  do.  making  wrouf^t  nails, 
6  Shoemakers, 
8  Weavers, 
19  Uen  spinnii^ 
8  do.  in  gun-shop. 
And  the  remainder  of  the  men  and  women  in  different  occupations,  as 
tailors,  basket  makers,  coopers,  blacksmiths,  &c.,  &C.,  which  small  employments 
are  carried  on  to  as  great  an  extent  as  circumstances  will  admit,  so  thai  the 
Inspectors  feeling  themselves  bound  to  keep  the  men  at  labor,  they  have 
employed  as  few  men  in  the  manufacture  of  cut  nails  as  they  possibly  can. 
4th.     In  the  internal  concerns  of  the  prison  we  would  again  most  respect- 
fully invite  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body,  to  a  circumstance  calling 
for  the  interposition  of  the  Legislature,  to  wit,  excessive  bills  of  cost,  charged 
to  prisoners,  as  frequent  cases  occur,  wherein  prisoners  have  several  large 
bills  of  costs  charged  to  them,  which  in  the  first  instance  this  Institution  is 
obliged  to  pay,  without  ever  receiving  any  remuneration  by  the  prisoners' 
labor,  or  by  any  other  means,  whereby  the  Institution  becomes  greatly  the 

The  Inspectors  having  in  the  foregoing  hasty  remailcs,  shewn  your  honor- 
able body  into  what  a  situation  we  are  placed  by  reason  of  the  many  in- 
conveniences under  which  we  labor,  would  proceed  most  respectfully  to 
recommend  such  alterations  in  the  laws  as  justice  and  sound  policy  should 
dictate,  and 

1st.  Would  again  call  your  attention  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment.  This 
we  can  truly  say  has  been  exceedin^y  against  the  interest  of  this  Institution, 
which  this  board  had  the  honor  to  represent  to  your  honors  last  year.— 
We  would  therefore  recommend  that  no  prisoner  be  sent  to  this  prison  on 
any  occasion  for  a  less  term  than  one  year,  but  that  such  other  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  on  persons  for  smalt  crimes,  as  the  Legislature  in  their 
wisdom  may  think  expedient, 

2d.  To  the  revival  of  a  supplement  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  making  pro- 
vision for  the  carrying  into  effect  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  crimes," 
passed  March  t,  1804,  and  repealed  by  an  act  passed  February  16,  tSi6, 

Your  honorable  body  will  discover  by  examining  the  several  acts,  that  the 
former  gave  the  inspectors  discretionary  powers  in  certain  cases;  and  the 
act  passed  February  16,  i8i6,  to  repeal  the  former  and  which  repeal  places 
the  power  in  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  Inspectors  would  state  their 
reason  for  wishing  the  act  of  March  i,  1804.  revived;    first,  that  the  court 
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of  pardons  sits  but  twice  in  a  year,  to  wit,  in  May  and  Navember;  secondly, 
tlut  frequent  cases  occur  that  the  prisoners'  tiroes  expire  soon  after  the  sit- 
ting of  the  Court,  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  balance  of  cost,  &c,  conse- 
quently the  Inspectors  are  obliged  to  keep  the  men  in  confinement,  frequently 
at  a  great  expense  to  the  state,  until  the  meedng  of  the  next  court 

3d.  It  havii^  become  manifest  to  the  Inspectors,  and  must  certainly  have 
become  more  or  less  so  to  your  honors,  that  from  the  present  mode  of 
punishment  little  or  no  good  can  be  expected,  as  to  the  reformation  of  the 
persons  in  confinement,  or  as  a  terror  to  those  without,  from  the  very 
trifling  or  probably  nothing  of  punishment  and  the  probable  chance  of  efiect- 
ing  their  escape.  To  make  the  punishment  more  commensurate  to  the  crimes 
committed,  the  inspectors  would  again  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
to  the  subject  of  erecting  a  sufficient  number  of  celts  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
fining the  most  abandoned,  and  for  such  as  may  commit  capital  offences, 
separate  and  apart  from  each  other.  This  with  due  deference  to  your  honors, 
would  we  conceive  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  lessening  the  number  of 
convicts  sent  for  high  crimes,  as  the  circumstance  of  separate  confinement 
would  soon  get  abroad  among  that  class  of  society,  which  would  no  doubt 
prevent  a  number  from  violating  our  most  excellent  laws,  and  would  ulti- 
mately, we  have  no  doubt,  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  reformation  tn 
those  who  should  unhappily  become  the  subjects  of  such  a  mode  of  puiusb- 

EiiETT  Tuciuat, 

President   of    the   Board  of    Inspectors. 
Hon.  Ebenezss  Elueb, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
January  30th,  1818.' 


4.  REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  SETTLE  THE  ACCOUNTS 

OF  THE  STATE  PRISON  IN  1822  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 

SYSTEM  OF  PRISON  ACCOUNTING, 

The  following  report  is  a  vigorous  condemnation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  accounting,  referred  to  above,  whereby  an  individual 
account  was  opened  with  each  prisoner,  balancing  his  expenses 
of  maintenance  against  the  proceeds  from  his  labor : 

The  joint  committee  appointed  to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  state  prison. 
Respectfully  Report — 

That  they  have  carefully  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers  submitted 
to  them  by  the  keeper  and  inspectors,  and  the  books  kept  at  the  prison,  and 

'  Voiis  and  PracerdiHfi  of  the  Foriystcvtid  Gmtral  Aittmbly  of  '^  Slatt  of  Nm 
JtTity,  February  J,  1818:    pp.   ijo-ijli. 
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believe  them  to  be  accurately  stated  and  balanced.  They  report  herewith  the 
statement  exhibited,  with  the  remarks  of  the  inspectors. 

Your  committee  however  are  of  opinion,  that  these  accounts  do  not  ex- 
hibit the  actual  annual  expense  of  the  institution  to  the  state,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  they  should,  so  long  as  the  existing  laws  on  the  subject  remain 
unaltered.  The  principal  source  of  error  appears  to  result  from  charging  the 
prisoners  (as  well  those  sentenced  to  hard  labor  as  those  confined  in  the 
cells)  with  the  daily  sums  of  twenty  cents  each  for  their  board,  and  addi- 
tional sums  for  costs,  clothing,  &c.  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  7th 
section  of  an  Act  making  provision  for  carrying  into  effect  the  act  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes.  These  charges  accumulate  a  heavy  balance  against 
almost  every  prisoner  sentenced  to  labor,  and  must  necessarily  have  that 
effect  against  those  in  the  cells.  The  total  amount  of  these  balances  is 
stated  this  year  at  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy  dollars 
forty  cents,  being  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  seventy- 
seven  cents  more  than  the  amoimt  stated  last  year,  and  of  course  increasing 
the  stock  on  hand  the  last  mentioned  sum.  But  a  very  small  proportion  of 
these  balances  are  ever  paid,  and  it  is  believed  nearly  the  whole  amount  now 
due  may  be  considered  as  a  bad  debt.  In  calculating  the  actual  profit  and 
loss,  this  item  must  therefore  be  struck  from  the  account. 

There  is  also  stated  to  be  due  the  institution,  from  simdry  persons,  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  six  hundred  seventy-nine  dollars  forty-nine  cents,  in- 
cluding sixteen  hundred  ninety-three  dollars,  thirty-six  cents,  chatted  to  the 
State  for  repairing  and  cleaning  arms.  This  sum,  it  appears,  has  been  ac- 
cumulating several  years,  and  many  of  the  debts  are  lost  by  death  and  in- 
solvency. The  inspectors,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  have  made  an 
estimate  of  those  that  may  be  considered  as  desperate,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  seventeen  hundred  and  six  dollars  eleven  cents,  besides  four  hun- 
dred and  six  dollars  twen^-one  cents  due  on  notes  of  prisoners  discharged, 
the  recovery  of  which  is  considered  doubtful ;  leaving  eigftt  thousand  two 
hundred  twenty-four  dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents,  to  be  estimated  as 
good  debts. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  true  loss  of  the  institution  for  the 
year  ending  on  the  first  of  October  last,  your  committee  have  made  up  a 
general  account,  discarding  on  the  one  side  the  debts  due  from  prisoners, 
and  those  due  from  individuals  that  are  considered  as  lost,  and  on  the  other 
Mde  the  items  in  favor  of  fines,  transportation  and  costs  of  prosecution,  these 
last  being  included  in  the  charges  against  prisoners.  As  these  items  have 
accumulated  through  a  series  of  past  years,  they  have  deducted  the  amounts 
stated  in  the  accounts  of  last  year,  from  the  amount  of  nett  stock  to  begin 
with  October  I,  1821.  This  account,  marked  A,  your  committee  pray  be  re- 
ceived as  part  of  their  report.  The  actual  loss  to  the  state  for  the  past 
year,  appears  from  it  to  be  the  swn  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
two  dollars  forty-five  cents," 

utmbly  of  tht  Stale  of  Ntnr 
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5-    PRISON   FINANCES  AND  INDUSTRY  IN   I825. 

The  following  report  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  L^sla- 
ture  on  the  accounts  of  the  State  Prison,  gives  a  brief  and  con- 
cise description  of  the  industrial  distribution  of  the  prison  popu- 
lation at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century : 

Mr.  C^ner,  from  Qte  joint-comnrittec  of  Coundl  and  Assembly,  ap- 
pointed to  settle  the  accounts  of  tbe  state  prison. 

Reported,  That  Aey  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers  submitted 
to  them  by  the  keeper  and  inspectors,  and  compared  the  same  with  the 
books  of  the  prison,  and  believe  diem  to  be  substantially  correct,  as  stated 

From  the  statements  herewith  submitted,  taken  to  the  first  of  January, 
1835,  it  being  the  first  three  months  after  the  settlement  of  the  accounts 
last  year,  there  is  an  apparent  balance  of  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-six  dollars  and  two  cents,  against  the  prison,  the  greater  part  of  whkh 
sum  arises,  not  from  any  direct  loss  the  institution  has  sustained,  bot  frotn 
a  depression  in  the  value  of  the  stock  and  a  different  mode  of  making  the 
estimate,  and  other  causes,  which  are  exhibited  in  document  No.  4,  in  which 
$8,55340  are  accounted  for,  leaving  an  actual  loss  of  $3,173.63. 

From  the  statement,  as  submitted  to  us,  of  nine  months,  as  taken  from 
the  first  day  of  January  last  to  the  first  day  of  October,  there  appears  a  loss 
of  $3,314.19;  of  this  $783.39  are  accounted  for  in  amount  paid  for  repairs 
of  the  prison,  apprehending  prisoners,  &c.  (See  remarks  in  document  No.  s) 
which  leaves  the  real  loss  to  the  institution,  for  the  last  nine  months,  to  be 
$2,530.90,  including  keepers'  salaries  and  every  other  charge,  except  a  propor- 
tion of  the  allowance  to  the  inspectors,  for  their  services,  amountii^  to 
$124.50,  for  the  last  nine  months,  whidi  will  appear  in  tbe  account  of  the 

The  committee  further  report,  that  there  were  fifty-six  convicts  confined 
on  the  30th  day  of  September  last,  of  which  number  tlurty-stx  were  white, 
and  twenty  blacks :  nineteen  were  under  the  age  of  twen^-five,  thirty-one 
between  twenty-five  and  fifty,  and  six  over  fifty  years.  Forty-nine  of  them 
are  Americans,  one  Englishman,  five  Irishman,  and  one  Chitchman;  and 
are  employed— ei^t  at  weaving,  three  at  spooling,  seven  at  sboemaking, 
five  at  sawing  stone,  two  at  plaster  pounding,  two  at  spinning,  one  tailor, 
one  cooper,  one  basketraaker,  two  smiths,  one  carpenter,  two  cooks,  two  at 
cutting  wood,  one  at  washing,  two  waiters,  thirteen  solitary,  and  three  sick. 
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The  committee  ]xy  before  the  House  the  report  of  the  prisoners  who  have 
made  their  escape^  and  also  some  suf^wstions  of  the  inspectors,  as  to  the 
future  arrangement  and  government  of  the  prison.* 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

SujtS  Cook,  Thomas  Cafnes, 

WttxtAU  Edgax,  Jauss  S.  Gbeen, 

Champs  Cabson,  Gershoii  Mott, 

John  Tkaveks. 

6.  prison  industry  and  prison  management  in  1826. 

The  report  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Legislature  on  prison 
accounts,  given  below,  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  financial  and  industrial  situation  in  1826,  but  it  is  still 
more  significant  in  that  it  admitted  that  the  five  years'  trial  of  the 
system  of  solitary  confinement  in  New  Jersey  had  been  an  un- 
doubted failure,  and  recommended  strongly  the  adoption  of  the 
Auburn  system  of  congregate  work  by  day  and  solitary  con- 
finement by  night.  When  the  committee  of  1833  so  enthusias- 
tically recommended  that  New  Jersey  adopt  the  Pennsylvania 
system  of  solitary  confinement,  they  must  have  been  profoimdly 
ignorant  of  the  result  of  New  Jersey's  previous  experience  with 
the  system  which  they  were  recommending  as  "the  most  perfect 
type  of  prison  administration  ever  devised  by  the  mind  of 
man."  ' 

Mr.  Kinsey,  from  the  joint  committee  of  Council  and  Assembly,  appointed 
to  settle  the  accounts  of  Ae  state  prison. 

Reported,  That  they  have  examined  the  accounts,  and  have  compared  the 
vouchers  produced  to  them  by  the  keeper  and  inspectors  of  the  prison  with 
the  books  kept  at  the  prison,  and  also  with  the  stock  account  of  the  last  year, 
and  believe  the  statements  made,  and  herewith  submitted,  to  be  substantially 
correct. 

By  these  statements  it  appears,  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the  operations  of 
the  prison  during  the  last  year  is  less  than  in  former  years.  The  amounl  of 
loss  in  the  year  ending  the  30th  September,  1826,  being  $3.97S-o?,  from  which 
sum  should  be  deducted  the  sum  of  $220.04.  expended  in  repairs  done  to  the 
prison,  and  from  the  above  sum  deduct  also  the  amount  of  keepers'  salaries 
and  inspectors'  fees,  being  $3,025,  and  there  will  still  remain  a  loss  of  $730.03; 
being  the  amount  expended  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the 
prisoners  for  provisions,  wood,  clothing,  &c.,  provided  for  the  prisoners.  By 
:  and  Praeitdi*Xi  tf  »ht  PifHtth  Gtnrral  Aatmbty  of  tlit  Stall  of  Ntat  Jtriiy, 
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inspecting  the  treasurer's  accounts,  it  will  be  found  that  there  has  been  dnwn 
from  the  treasury  during  the  last  year  the  sum  of  $1,654.89,  to  defray  the 
costs  of  criminat  prosecutions  and  the  expense  of  transmitting  convicts  to  the 
state  prison. 

The  committee  further  report,  that  there  were  in  the  prison  on  the  30th  day 
of  September  last,  65  convicts,  who  were  employed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :— Shoemaking  8,  weaving  14,  spooling  6,  attending  sick  and  washing  yam 
3,  stone  sawing  4,  pounding  piaster  2,  basket-maldng  2,  carpenter's  work  i, 
spinning  wool  for  prisoners'  clothing  2,  bakii^  and  cooking  3,  gardening  1, 
tailoring  2,  attending  sick  and  sweeping  rooms  I,  and,  in  the  cells,  16  sentenced 
to  solitary  confinement. — 59  of  the  prisoners  are  American,  5  Irish,  and  I 
German  1 — 8  are  above  the  age  of  fifty  years,  26  above  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  2  under  fifteen  years, — 36  of  them  are  white,  and  23  black,  all  men 
and  boys — of  the  blacks,  6  are  slaves. 

The  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year  have  averaged  65,  the  keeping  of 
whom  have  cost  the  state — 

For  provisions,  $1,154-00 

Clothing;  489.64 

Wood,   362.00 

Incidental  expenses 465.55 

Furniture,  58.30 

Amounting  to  $2,53949 

Making  the  expense  of  each  convict, 

For  provisions $17.75 

Clothing,   7.53 

Wood,    5.56 

Furniture,  S7 

Other  incidental  charges 7.16 

Making  an  average  to  each  person  of $38.87 

To  which,  if  we  add  the  amount  of  keepers'  and  other  officers'  compensation, 
being  $3,025,  making  an  average  expense  on  each  person  of  $46.54,  the 
whole  amount  of  the  cost  of  each  prisoner  will  be  about  $8545. 

The  following  will  show  the  profits  of  the  labor  done  by  the  prisoners, 
and  the  comparative  profit  from  the  diiTerent  kinds  of  labor; 
14  weavers,  with  6  persons  employed  at  spooUtig,  yielding  a 

profit  of  $475-93 

8  shoemakers,  498.37 

4  sawing  stone, 246.80 

2  pounding  plaster,  195-12 

The  committee  were  led  to  believe,  that,  by  judicious  employment,  the  con- 
victs may  be  made  materially  to  reduce  the  present  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment;   but,  from  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  institution,  it  must  be  left 
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to  the  experience  and  discretion  of  the  inspectors  to  procure  matedals,  and 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  respecting  the  labor  and  employment  of  the 
prisoners. 

After  a  carefu]  examination  of  the  prison,  the  situation  and  emploj'ment 
of  the  prisoners,  and  the  state  of  the  finances,  there  appears  to  have  been, 
by  the  management  of  the  present  inspectors,  manifestly  a  progressive  im- 
provement. 

On  the  subject  of  solitary  confinement,  there  b  a  coincidence  of  opinion, 
that  as  the  judgment  or  sentence  for  solitary  confinement  is  executed  in  our 
prison,  there  is  not  that  benefit  and  advantage  derived,  which  wa.s  by  many 
expected  from  the  change  made  in  our  criminal  code.  The  morals  of  the 
prisoners  are  not  more,  if  as  much  improved,  as  if  he  was  sentenced  to  hard 
labor;  habits  of  industry  he  cannot  acquire;  his  knowledge  of  the  honest 
means  of  obtainii^  subsistence  cannot  be  increased;  and  when  his  term  ex- 
pires he  is  unable  to  endure  manual  labor,  if  willing  to  perform  it;  and, 
without  friends  and  without  character,  or  the  means  of  gaining  an  honest 
living  he  is  cast  upon  the  world,  and  is  soon  induced  again  to  commit  some 
offence  against  the  laws  of  society. 

On  a  careful  review  of  the  different  modes  of  punishment,  there  is  a 
decided  preference  in  favor  of  confinement  at  hard  labor,  under  a  suitable 
course  of  discipline,  as  being  more  effectual  in  displacing  the  evil  propensi- 
ties, and  reclaiming  the  convict  to  habits  of  industry  and  usefulness;  and 
if  the  reformation  should  not  be  complete,  yet  the  wretch  who  is 
of  punishment  may  be  chastised  and  made  fitter,  and  at  the  same  t 
public  relieved  from  such  of  the  burthen  of  his  support.  Solitary  confine- 
ment at  night  would  be  some  punishment,  and,  with  a  strict  disciplin 
yard  or  work-shop  in  the  day,  will  enforce  on  the  mind  of  the  criminal  Ik 
examination  which  must  prove  beneficial. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  statements  made,  that  the  mode  of  empl<^ 
ment  of  the  prisoners  has  been  changed  from  nail  making  to  weaving  and 
other  labor,  by  reason  of  which  the  old  nail  factory  articles  are  entirely 
useless,  and  will  probably  remain  50.  Those  materials,  together  with  a  quan- 
tity of  nails,  which  have  been  on  hand  many  years,  form  a  material  item  of 
the  stock  book  account  every  year,  and  remain  dead  property  and  a  loss  to 
the  state. 

Your  committee  would  therefore  recommend  the  followii^  resolution : — 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
directing  an  immediate  sale  of  such  articles  as  are  no  longer  useful  to  the 
institution. 

Silas  Cook,  )  Committee  from 

John  Mdore  White,  [        Council. 

CharUS  KlNSEY,  \ 

John  T.  McDoweu,,  i-         .,       , 
WiiiAM  STIT.S,         (C<.™.lKc  from 
Ems  P.  Sebjsv,         (        *"""* 
Isaiah  Toy,  ) 
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Which  report  was  read,  and,  together  with  the  geneirU  statement  and  the 
re  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.' 


7.  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  FAMOUS  PRISON  INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEE  OF  183O. 
The  joint  committee  from  the  Legislature  on  the  State  Prison 
accounts,  presented  in  1&30,  in  addition  to  their  usual  report 
on  the  finances  and  industry  of  the  prison,  a  detailed  and  illu- 
minating analysis  and  criticism  of  New  Jersey's  fint  system  of 
State  Prison  administration.' 

Mr.  Htllard,  from  joint  committee,  to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  State 
Prison,  and  to  report  what  measures  would  be  proper  to  be  adopted  as  an 
amendment  to  our  State  Prison  dbdpline,  made  the  following  report: 

That  they  have  carefully  examined  the  accounts  submitted,  and  have  com- 
pared them  so  far  as  was  considered  necessary  with  the  entries  in  the  books, 
and  with  the  vouchers. 

They  find  the  following  to  be  the  state  of  the  monied  concerns  of  the  in- 
stitution, as  exhibited  under  each  respective  head. 

PROVISION  ACCOUNT, 

The  amount  of  provisions  on  hand  on  the  1st  of  October,  i8a8, 

as  per  inventory  and  valuation  then  made,  was $340.80 

Amount  expended  from  that  time  to  the  30th  September,  1829^ 

was  1725  275^ 

Maldng  whole  amount  of  provisions  $1966  07J4 

From  his  sum  is  to  be  deducted  amount  sold  by  the 

keeper    103  97)4 

Value  of  provisions  on  hand  as  per  inventory 26S  90 

372  87« 

Leaving  amount  expended  for  provisions  for  the  whole  year $1593  'OJi 


Amount  on  hand,  30th  September,  1828,  as  per  inventory $240  51 

Amount  expended  from  that  time  to  30th  Sept  1839 53^. 27 

Making  the  whole  amount  for  clothing $776  78 

*  yatei   and    Practtdinti    of    the   Pifty-Krst    Gtntral   Aambty   ef   thi   Slat*   of   Nm 
Itniy,  December  j,  1B16-,    pp.   iji-isS- 

*  See  particuUrlr,  pp.  40JS. 
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From   this  is   to   be  deducted  amount   received   for 

clothing  made  by  the  prisoners,  &c 41  66 

Amount  on  hand,  ist  Oct  1829,  as  per  inventory 227  95 

269  61 

Leaving  whole  amount  expended  for  clothing  tor  the  year $507  17 

IMCIDENTAI,  ACCOUNT. 

Amount  of  inventory,  1st  October,  1828,  $307  00^ 

Amount  expended  chargeable  to  this  account  397  36^ 

Whole  amoimt  charged  to  this  account  $704  37 

From  which  is  to  be  deducted  articles  sold  &c 42  26^ 

Amount  of  inventoiy,  1st  Oct.  1829  316  98 

359245^ 

Leaving  amount  chai^eable  to  this  account  for  the  whole  year. .      $345  i2}j 

rUBNITUU  ACCOUNT. 

Amount  of  inventory,  1st  October,  1828  $893  36^ 

Amount  expended  up  to  1st  October,  1829 199  88 

Ifaldng  whole  amount $1093  24^$ 

From  which  is  to  be  deducted  amount  received  on  sale 

of  ten  plate  stove,  8  00 

Amount  of  inventory,  1st  Oct.  1829 1069  09 

1075  09 

Leaving  amount  expended  on  this  account  for  the  year $18  15^ 

PRISON  REPAIRS. 

Amount  of  inventory,  ist  October,  1838  12  40 

Amount  expended  up  to  1st  Oct.  1839 70  37 

$82  72 
From  which  deduct  amount  of  inventory,  1st  Oct.  1829 16  83 

Leaving  amount  chargeable  to  this  account  for  the  whole  year. . .        $65  (M 

PINAL  ACCOUNT. 

Amount  of  inventory,  1st  October,   1S2S,    $45  0C44 

Amount  expended  up  to  tst  October,  1829 503  93^ 

$548  93!4 
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From  which  deduct  ijj  cords  of  wood  at  $4 $5 

Amount  of  inventory,  1st  Oct  1829  30 

35  00 

Leaving  amount  expended  for  the  whole  year  $513  93J4 

NAU.  FACTOBY  ACCOUNT. 

Amount  of  inventory,  ist  Oct    182S   $532  2^ 

Amount  expended,  i  pair  bellows  and  freight  on  sundry  articles  5  80 

Making  wliole  amount  expended  538  0^ 

This  account  is  to  be  credited  with  articles  sold 28  ipjj 

Amount  of  inventory,  1st  October  1629  519  97 

S48i6>i 

Maldng  a  profit  on  this  account  for  the  year  $10  07^ 

COOPERAGE  ACCOUHt. 

Amount  of  inventory,  Oct.  ist,  1829    $36  50 

Amount  expended,  500  hoop  poles  and  porterage  S  87M 

Maldng  whole   amount    $43  37^ 

This  account  is  credited  with  articles  sold   a6  30 

Amount  of  inventory,  Oct  i,  1829  3t  8t^ 

S8  IIJ4 

Maldng  profit  on  tliis  accoimt  for  tlie  year  $15  TSU 

PLAISTER  ACCOUNT. 

Amount  of  inventory,  Oct  I,  1828 $253  83^ 

Amount  expended  on  this  account  for  material,  &c  145  6^ 

Maldng  whole  amotmt    398  45 

This  am't  is  to  be  credited  with  articles  sold  642  47}^ 

Amount  of  inventory,  ist  Oct  1829  HI  32^^ 

75380 

Maldi^  the  profit  on  thb  account  for  the  year  $355  35 

SUNDKV  ACCOUNT. 

Amount  of  inventory,  Oct.  i,  1828  $94  95 

Amount   expended    35  05^ 


Maldng  in  all  the  sum  of  $120  oojj 
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lliis  account  is  credited  with  work  done  by  prisoners     90  jSH 
Amount  of  inventory,  Oct  t,  1829 156  la 

*a4688« 

Ualdng  the  profit  on  this  account  for  the  year  ia6  88 

CCSDWAINeRS'  ACCOUNT. 

Amount  of  inventory,  Oct  ist  1828  feai  S4J4 

Amount  of  purchases,  chargeable  to  this  account  675  l^ 

Maldne:  whole   amount    $996  67 

This  account  is  to  be  credited  with  articles  sold 1813  26% 

Amount  of  inventory,  Oct,  I,  1839 289  44 

aio3  7t^ 

Making  the  profit  on  this  account  for  the  year  1106  03^ 

WEAVniC   ACCOUNT. 

Amount  of  inventory,  Oct.  ist,  1828  S:*  lo 

Amount  expended  on  this  account  469  67^ 


Ualdng   in   all    $1047  77*4 

This  account  is  credited  with  articles  sold  2201  goU 

Amount  of  inventory,  ist  Oct.  1829 554  79 

2756  6»i 

Making  the  profit,  for  the  year,  on  this  account $1708  91JJ 

STOHK  SAWIKC  ACCOUNT. 

Amount  of  inventory,  Oct  i,  1828  $50  00 

Amount  paid  for  cartine^  &c 6  50 

Making  in  all  ¥56  50 

This  account  is  to  be  credited  with  sawing 35  82 

Amount  of  inventory,  1st  Oct.  1829  50  00 


Making  profit  on  this  account  for  the  year  $39  3 


EST  ACCOUNT. 

Amount  paid  chargeable  to  this  account  $ti  it^ 

Amount  credited  to  this  account,  being  interest  received, 86  79 


Making  a  profit  on  this  account  $75  67^ 
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Uncurrent  notes  on  hand  . 
Paid  for  transcribing  law  . 


By  the   foregoing  accoimt,  it  appears  that  the  amount  received  at  the 
Prison,  is,  on  the 

Nail  Factory  account  $io  0754 

Cooperage  account IS  37Ji 

Plaister  account  3SS  35 

Sundry  account  126  88 

Cordwainers'  account  iic6  03% 

Weaving  account  1708  giJi 

Stone  sawing  account 29  32 

Interest  account  75  67^4 

Makii^  whole  amount  received $3427  98Si 

There  has  been  expended  on  the 

Provision  account  $1593  19^ 

Clothing  account  S07  17 

Incidental  account    345  izji 

Furniture  account  18  15M 

Prison  repairs 65  94 

Fuel  account , 513  93J4 

Profit  and  loss  account  38  00 

Making  the  whole  amount  expended  3081  $2^ 

Which  being  deducted  from  amount  received,  makes  the  gain  or 

profit  of  the  prison  $346  46 


The  whole  amount  expended  on  account  of  the  State  Prison,  from 

October  1st,  1828,  to  October  1st,  1829,  is  $8410  OiH 

To  which  add  salary  for  principal  keeper 800  00 

4  assistant  keepers,  at  $400,  1600  00 

Clerk    500  00 

Guard  67  SO 

Physician    75  00 

Chaplain   75  00 

?3"7  50 

Making  the  whole  amount  expended  during  the  year $11527  S4H 

Amount  received  during  same  period,  including  amount  on  hand 

as  per  different  inventories  8750  50j4 
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Making  the  loss  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  October 

1st,  iSaft  $2771  04 

To  ascertain  the  net  gain  over  and  above  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  prisoners,  exclusive  of  salaries,  there  must  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  profits,  as  before  stated $346  46 

For  prison  repairs,  this  not  being  properly  chargeable  to  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  prisoners  6s  94 

Counterfeit  money  received  by  former  keeper,  and  charged  to  this 

year's  account  34  00 

Paid  for  a  copy  of  law,  not  part  of  prison  expenses 4  00 

Purchase  made  in  1828,  and  charged  this  year 140  00 

Maldng  the  amount  received  over  and   above  the  expense  for 

keeping  prisoners $590  8s 


By  referring  to  the  statement,  as  made  by  the  c 

year  1828,  it  will  be  found  that  the  actual  loss  of  the  operations 

of  that  year  of  the  prison,  exclusive  of  keepers'  salaries,  was. .  $400  41}^ 

To  this  add  the  amount  gained  this  year,  exclusive  of  salaries 590  85 


Makes  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  prison,  between  the  past  year 

and  the  year  preceding,  of $991  26j4 

The  foregoii^  account  does  not  show  the  amount  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  for  the  cost  of  prosecution  and  transportation  of 
prisoners,  which,  by  the  treasurer's  account,  appears  to  amount 
to  $1759  52 

To  which  add  loss  before  stated  2771  04 


Makes  the  actual  loss  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  the 

1st  of  October,  1829  $4530  56 


From  the  accounts  as  presented  by  the  inspectors,  it  is  altogether  impossible 
to  ascertain,  with  accuracy,  the  actual  expenditures  and  recdpts  of  the  institu- 
tion, so  far  as  it  regards  the  expenses  and  labor  of  the  prisoners. 

These  accounts  show  the  amount  in  value  of  articles  on  hand,  on  the  first 
of  October,  182S;  the  amount  of  purchases,  for  one  year,  up  to  October  first, 
1829;  the  amount  chargeable,  or  to  be  credited,  to  each  particular  account  for 
the  year;  and  the  amount,  in  value,  of  the  articles  on  hand  at  the  expiration 
of  the  year.  And  these  accounts  are  di\'ided  and  subdivided  into  as  many 
heads  as  the  ingenuity  of  book-keeping  can  suggest.  The  same  kind  of 
articles  are  debited  and  credited  under  different  heads  or  accounts.  But  in 
all  the  variety,  there  is  no  cask  account  to  be  found;  no  account  showing 
at  one  view,  the  amount  of  money  expended,  and  the  amount  of  money 
received,  and  for  what  the  money  was  received  and  expended.  It  is  by  such 
an  account  alone  that  it  is  possible,  with  accuracy,  to  show  the  true  state  of 
the  institution,  as  it  regards  its  monied  concerns. 

There  were  confined  in  the  prison,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1829,  ninety 
prisoners.  Of  these,  there  were  received,  from  the  1st  of  October,  1828,  to 
26  P 
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the  1st  of  October,  1829,  forty-four.  There  are  fifty-four  white  men,  nol 
one  while  woman;  twenty-nine  free  negro  men;  two  free  negro  women; 
three  negro  men,  slaves;  and  two  negro  women,  slaves.  There  are  ei^ty- 
three  Americans,  three  English  and  four  Irish. 

Seventy-nine  are  committed  for  the  6rst  offence;  seven  for  the  second; 
two  for  the  third;   and  two  for  the  fourth. 

Sixteen  are  employed  in  shoe-matdng;  twenty-six  in  weaving;  thirteen  tn 
spooling;  three  as  carpenters;  one  in  basket- makin g ;  two  in  coopering; 
three  as  tailors ;  five  in  spinning ;  three  in  washing  and  attending  cells;  four 
in  stone- sawing ;  one  as  a  baker;  two  as  cooks;  two  in  sawing  wood,  &c. 
&c.    Three  are  unable  to  work,  and  there  are  six  in  solitary  confinement. 

The  committee  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  new  inventory  of  what 
are  considered  the  standing  articles  in  the  prison,  which  inventory  is  here- 
with submitted,  marked — Exhibit  A.  By  comparing  this  inventory  with 
the  one,  handed  to  the  committee  by  the  inspectors,  there  appears  a  difier- 
ence  of  nine  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The  inventory 
and  appraisement  made  by  the  committee  being  so  much  less  than  the  one 
made  by  the  Inspectors. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.   HoWELI., 

Amzi  Dodd, 


\  Committee  of  Council. 


Charles  Hiio^ard, 
Littleton  Kirkpatrick,    I  Committee  of 
Ferdinand  S.  Schenck,   [Assembly. 
Isaac  Hinchuan,, 


The  Commillee  appointed  to  seilte  the  accounts  of  the  State  Prison,  and  to 
which  was  assigned  the  additional  duty  of  reporting  a  system  of  Prison 
discipline,  beg  leave  further  to  report: 

That  in  order  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the 
prison,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  discipline  of  the  same,  and  the  manner  in 
which  its  affairs  have  been  conducted,  the  legislature,  by  resolution,  em- 
powered the  committee  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

By  virtue  of  this  authority,  your  committee  have  examined  with  great 
particularity  into  all  the  concerns  of  the  institution,  and  have  arranged  the 
evidence  under  different  heads. 

The  principal  object  has  been  to  show  the  diflieulty,  under  the  present  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  shops  and  offices,  to  enforce  a 
proper  discipline,  and  also  to  point  out  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  present 
arrangement. 

1st  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Guard  Room  is  on  the  north-west  comer  of  the  building.  It  com- 
mands a  view  of  neither  the  yard,  the  shops,  the  wings,  or  the  walls  of  the 
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prison;  here  the  principal  keeper,  and  the  clerk,  who  acts  as  deputy,  trans- 
act much  of  their  business;  and  while  they  do  this,  they  know  nothii^  from 
actual  observation,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  conduct  of  the  assistant  keepers, 
or  prisoners,  in  any  part  of  the  establishment.  Tbey  might  as  well  be 
placed  in  one  of  the  soUtaiy  cells,  so  far  as  the  inspection  and  control  of 
the  prison  is  concerned.  The  prisoners  might  rise  upon  the  vinder  keepers, 
in  the  shops;  the  prisoners,  in  the  cells  of  either  the  north  or  south  wing, 
m^ht  make  their  escape;  the  sentinel,  on  the  wall,  might  sleep  at  his  post, 
and  the  principal  keeper  and  his  deputy,  in  the  guard  room,  be  so  far  re- 
moved from  hearing,  and  cut  off  from  sight,  as  to  know  nothii^  of  it. 
Instead  of  this,  the  guard  room  should  command,  from  one  position,  the 
range  of  cells,  the  whole  yard,  the  prisoners  in  the  shops,  under  their  re- 
spective officers,  and  the  sentinel  on  the  wall;  then  the  principal  keeper, 
from  the  guard  room,  or  in  his  absence,  his  deputy,  commands  the  whole 
establishment. 

Again,  the  NiGHl  Roous  are  not  sufficient^  numerous  to  separate  the 
men.  They  are  put  two,  three,  and  four,  in  a  room;  and  the  rooms  are 
constructed,  that  the  men  can  freely  communicate  from  window  to  window, 
and  from  door  to  door,  and  from  the  building  to  the  street.  Besides  all  this, 
the  halls,  by  the  side  of  which  the  night  rooms  are  arranged,  are  separated 
from  the  passage,  leading  to  the  room,  where  the  watch  is  on  duty,  by  solid 
doors,  with  complicated  fastenings,  and  this  passage,  by  other  doors,  from 
the  guard  room.  Thus  the  prisoners,  by  the  construction  of  the  night  rooms, 
are  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  inspection,  or  control  of  the  subor- 
dinate officers.  In  consequence  of  this,  we  shall  see  in  the  progress  of  the 
report,  how  many  plans  of  mischief  are  devised,  and  how  many  escapes  are 
effected,  from  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  night  rooms. 

The  Shops,  too,  and  other  places  of  labor,  are  scattered  about,  without 
form  or  unity  of  design ;  and  the  men  are  necessarily  divided  into  small 
companies,  so  that  it  would  require  a  much  larger  number  of  keepers,  than 
are  at  present  employed,  to  exercise  a  constant  inspection  of  the  men,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  thorough  discipline.  One  of  the  buildings  is 
divided  into  five  small  apartments,  which  would  require  as  many  officers,  to 
keep  a  proper  discipline ;  while  in  the  whole  of  this  building,  with  the  present 
number  of  keepers,  there  can  be  but  one  officer.  In  the  other  apartments  of 
this  building,  therefore,  there  may  be  traffic  of  the  state's  property,  gambhng, 
fig^tin^  and  other  mischief,  without  detection. 

The  Cookery,  Hospital  and  Place  op  Worship  also,  are  inconvenient  and 
concealed.  The  cookery,  is  directly  under  the  center  building,  far  removed 
from  the  observation  of  a  keeper.  From  the  front  window  of  the  cookery, 
the  prisoners  have  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  and  repassing  things  to  per- 
sons in  the  street.  This  is  a  very  natural  and  easy  outlet  for  the  shoes, 
belonging  to  the  state,  which  are  missing.  The  hospital  is  an  old  room,  not 
well  ventilated,  and  is  so  impregnated  with  the  prison  smell,  that  it  would  be 
likely  to  make  a  well  person  sick;  and  is  so  situated  as  not  to  be  under  in- 
spection, or  control,  unless  an  ofRcer  is  set  apart  for  this  duty;  which  cannot 
he  done  without  an  increase  of  officers.    Finding  this  a  convenient  place  of 
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concealment,  the  prisoners  under  false  pretences,  leave  their  work,  and  get 
into  it.  The  chapel  is  liable  to  similar  objections.  It  is  separated  by  four 
pass^es,  and  five  doors,  from  the  building,  in  which  the  prisoners  are 
lodged;  so  that  much  time  and  labor  are  necessary  in  getting  the  prisoners 
into  it.  And  besides,  it  is  a  small  and  uncomfortable  place  for  the  religious 
worship  of  so  many  men.  It  is  in  its  siie  and  character  like  the  hospital  It 
is  one  of  the  old  night  rooms,  used  many  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
lodging  the  men,  before  the  south  wing  was  built. 

The  Sentinel's  Box  on  the  wall,  is  not  well  designed.  It  does  not  com- 
mand the  interior  of  the  yard.  There  are  many  hiding  places,  where  the 
men  cau  screen  themselves  from  the  observation  of  the  sentinel,  behind  the 
shops,  and  other  buildings,  and  many  prisoners  prepare  themselves,  without 
his  knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  men  under  whose  particular  care 
they  are  placed,  for  attempting  to  escape.  Besides,  the  sentinel  cannot  com- 
mand the  north  wall,  on  the  north  side;  nor  the  west  wall,  on  the  west  side; 
nor  the  south  wall,  on  the  south  side.  Discharged  convicts,  therefore,  and 
persons  ill  disposed,  can  approach  the  prison  from  north,  south,  and  west, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  sentinel,  on  the  wall,  and  furnish  prohibited 
articles,  and  implements  of  mischief,  and  escape,  to  the  convicts.  We  dwell 
the  longer  oii  the  construction  of  the  prison,  in  this  respect,  because  we  shall 
see  the  consequences  of  it,  in  the  progress  of  the  report,  in  the  very  great 
number  of  escapes,  which  have  taken  place,  since  the  prison  was  built.  Thus 
we  have  seen,  that  the  guard  room,  the  night  rooms,  the  shops,  the  cookery, 
hospital,  chapel,  and  sentinel  box  are  not  properly  constructed. 

2d.  ON  1 


In  a  prison,  thus  constructed,  there  can  be  no  discipline.  The  suborditiate 
officers  are  not  subordinate.  The  principal  keeper  has  no  good  position,  from 
which  to  command  his  men.  It  would  take  him  a  long  time  to  go  around  the 
prison,  and  look  them  all  up.  Instead  of  which,  he  should  have  a  position, 
from  which,  he  can,  at  once  overlook  officers  as  well  as  prisoners.  This 
would  effectually  prevent  those  faults,  which  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  in  his 
official  report  to  the  committee,  says,  page  2.  "he  found  requiring  a  remedy 
1st.  great  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  assistant  keepers,  in  their  duty;  leaving  the 
prisoners  alone  to  the  great  neglect  of  their  occupations,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  system  and  order.  2d.  the  general  prevalence  of  insubordination  and 
the  pre-existence  of  a  perfect  familiarity,  and  almost  unrestrained  intercourse 
among  the  prisoners,  and  between  the  prisoners  and  the  assistant  keepers; 
and  3d.  the  extensive  indulgence  of  a  system  of  traffic,  between  the  prisoners 
and  their  keepers,  in  which  articles  made  by  them,  and  property  over  which 
they  had  no  control,  were  exchanged  with  the  keepers,  for  other  commodities 
in  a  secret  and  covert  manner."  How  are  these  things  to  be  prevented,  if  the 
principal  keeper  is  to  be  shut  up  in  a  room,  from  which  he  can  see  nothing, 
that  is  done  by  officers  or  men.  The  great  principle  of  unceasing  inspection 
is  lost  sight  of,  and  these  deeds  of  darkness  are  done,  because  they  can  he 
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done  in  the  dark.  The  way  to  correct  them  is,  to  bring  them  out  into  open 
day,  so  that  the  principal  keeper  can  at  any  moment,  with  a  single  glance  of 
tus  eye,  inspect  the  whole  establishment. 

In  consequence,  partly  of  the  same  defect  in  the  constnictioii  of  the  build- 
ings, Ike  convicts  are  idle  and  disorderly.  The  shops  are  so  divided  and  sub- 
divided, that  there  are  nearly  twice  as  many  separate  apartments,  for  the 
convicts,  as  there  are  officers.  The  convicts,  therefore,  must  necessarily,  be 
left  alone.  This  single  disadvantage,  would  break  up  the  discipline  of  the 
best  prison  in  the  world  The  oflicers  leave  the  shops,  and  the  convicts  of 
course  leave  their  work.  In  such  circumstances,  what  security  can  there 
possibly  be,  that  the  convicts  shall  be  all  the  time  profitably  at  work. 

There  are  complaints  not  only,  that  the  convicts  are  idle  and  disorderly  in 
the  shops,  but  they  leave  the  shops,  and  go  into  the  yard;  and  one  witness 
testified  that  "he  could  not  get  them  back,  till  they  were  aent  for."  The 
reason  assigned  by  them  for  leaving  the  shops  are  from  necessity;  but  in  a 
well  constructed  prison,  there  is  a  water  closet  connected  with  every  shop, 
which  only  one  man  can  enter  at  a  time,  and  which  he  can  enter  only  from 
the  shop,  and  this  breaks  up  all  necessity  for  leaving  the  shops,  and  all 
opportunity  for  false  pretences,  in  regard  to  this  thing,  and  leaves  the  keeper 
the  command  of  his  men;  so  that  all,  excepting  one,  at  every  moment  of 
time,  are  under  his  eyes,  and  this  one,  who  for  a  little  time  is  removed  from 
his  observation,  is  in  solitary,  and  it  is  known  where  he  is. 

As  the  prison  is  constructed,  there  are  various  opportunities  for  comhinO' 
tion  in  mischief,  among  the  prisoners,  which  are  broken  up  at  once  in  a  well 
constructed  prison.  Much  evidence  is  furnished  to  the  committee  by  diHer- 
ent  witnesses,  concenung  a  combination  of  men  in  the  prison  called  the 
Staunch  Gang.  One  witness  says,  "they  will  lie,  and  swear  to  it;  they  wHl 
steal  provision,  and  carry  it  off;  they  will  lurk  in  the  kitchen  and  steal  other 
men's  provisions;  they  will  threaten  each  others  lives;  they  will  make  dirkt; 
they  will  He,  steal,  and  gamble;  they  will  make  their  own  cards.  I  gave  one 
of  the  inspectors  one  pack,  and  sent  one  pack  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  that 
he  might  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  prison.  They  have  rules  by  which  they 
are  bound  to  each  other;  one  rule  is,  if  a  man  tells  any  thing,  they  will  fall 
a  foul  of  him  and  beat  him." 

Another  witness  was  asked  if  he  knew  any  thing  about  the  Staunch  Gang. 
He  said  there  was  such  a  gang.  They  would  not  tell  of  each  other;  if  they 
did,  they  would  beat  the  informer.  He  had  known  one  to  stab  another.  They 
consider  him  a  traitor,  who  informs  of  their  evil  deeds.  Such  men  are 
called  snitch. 

Another  witness  says,  the  StaOnch  Gang,  are  persons  combined  together 
to  get  away,  and  not  to  tell  each  others  secrets.  "If  any  one  tells  of  them 
they  fall  on  him  and  beat  him.  There  was  a  black  man  nearly  killed  in  the 
weave  shop.  They  took  the  stone  coal  and  beat  him  on  the  head:  and,  it 
cut  like  a  knife.  He  was  nearly  killed."  Another  witness,  when  asked  about 
the  staunch  gang,  said  "he  thought  the  state  had  belter  let  them  go,  than  be 
under  such  discipliite.    They  have  frequently  drawn  knives  upon  each  other 
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in  the  yard.     In  one  instance  one  would  hare  cut  out  the  boweb  of  the 

Much  evidence  has  aJso  been  furnished  to  the  committee,  concerning  the 
want  of  power  to  enforce  discipline  among  the  convicts,  m  conseeiuence  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  south  wing  is  constructed  where  the  convicts  sleep. 
One  witness  says  the  prisoners  will  steal  oil  to  burn  in  the  cells,  and  carry 
sticks  and  strings  to  the  cells,  that  they  may  pass  things,  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  from  door  to  door. 

Another  witness  was  asked  if  the  convicts  could  communicate  with  each 
other,  after  they  were  locked  up  at  night.  He  said,  they  could  communicate 
with  each  other,  twenty  of  them.  Witness  says,  that  the  convicts  often 
worked  in  the  cells,  on  the  sabbath,  making  hats;  he  had  caught  them  at  it 
and  put  a  stop  to  it;  but  he  did  expect  they  carried  it  oa  He  gave  the  name 
of  the  convict  who  made  a  complete  ladder  in  the  cells  to  scale  the  walls ; 
with  which  it  was  done.  Witness  was  asked  if  he  heard  any  conversation 
among  the  men  at  night,  he  said  "that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  it;  and  the 
former  keeper  was  opposed  to  it,  in  the  way  the  men  are  kept;  they  would 
be  generally  talldng  about  roguery."  Witness  then  gave  a  particular  account 
of  the  instruction  he  heard  an  experienced  thief  give  one  less  experienced, 
about  the  best  way  of  raising  twenty  dollars  to  begin  with  after  he  got  ouL 
The  latter  was  a  young  convict  who  was  soon  to  be  discharged. 

Another  witness  says,  "the  men  are  so  much  together,  it  is  very  much 
against  the  interest  of  the  institution.  They  talk  about  what  they  have  done, 
and  what  they  will  do,  and  how  they  may  get  out." 

Another  witness  believes,  "that  the  prisoners  have  had  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  existing  in  the  government  of  the  prison.  He  has  heard  the 
prisoners  talk  about  it  in  the  cells.  He  has  heard  them  talk  about  the  change 
in  the  government  of  the  prison,  in  the  cells  at  night.  He  has  heard  the 
prisoners  after  they  were  locked  up  in  the  cells  conversing  with  discharged 
prisoners,  in  the  street.  No  longer  ago  than  four  weeks,  two  men  came 
along  and  began  to  converse,  and  he  stopped  ibem." 

Witness  says  further,  "in  the  cells,  one  night,  two  of  the  prisoners  fought, 
one  bit  the  others  finger,  and  a  piece  of  the  bone  came  out.  They  are  put 
together  old  and  young  without  regard  to  their  crime.  They  lay  their  beds 
on  the  floor.  They  are  single  beds,  but  when  there  are  three,  they  make 
them  up  all  as  one,  and  sleep  altogether.  They  sometimes  want  to  be  sepa- 
rated, because  they  quarrel." 

Another  witness  has  often  heard  the  prisoners  talking  from  the  south 
'  wing,  with  persons  on  the  out  side.  He  has  caught  them  at  it,  late  at  nigjit. 
They  once  shot  an  arrow  attached  to  a  string,  into  the  street,  and  the  string 
was  found  extending  from  the  night  room  to  the  street — supposed  to  be 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  in  something.  Witness  does  not  think,  any 
thing  more  can  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  in  that  prison,  than  is 

Another  witness  speaking  of  putting  three  or  four  in  a  room,  at  night, 
and  the  things  going  on  among  the  men,  after  they  were  locked  up,  con- 
cluded by  saying,  "as  to  that  prison  it  is  a  mere  burlesque  on  prisons." 
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Owing  to  the  construction  of  the  prison,  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  prevent  traffic  with  the  prisoners,  which  is  subversive  of  all  dis- 
cipline. In  a  properly  constnicted  prison,  it  is  the  impression  upon  every 
mind,  both  of  convict  and  assistant  keeper,  I  am  constantly  under  inspection. 
Every  thing  which  I  do  will  be  seen.  But  there  are  so  many  hiding  places 
in  this  prison,  and  so  few  facilities  for  inspection,  that  this  seems,  not  at  ail, 
to  be  the  impression,  on  the  minds  of  either  keeper  or  convict. 

The  principal  keeper  says,  "when  he  became  keeper  of  the  prison,  he  found 
an  extensive  traffic  between  the  prisoners  and  under  keepers,  particularly 
in  the  articles  of  straw  hats  and  whip  stalks.  When  asked  to  give  a  state- 
ment of  the  principal  evils  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  prison.  He  said 
the  shoe  shop  was  a  place  of  resort  for  the  keepers;  some  of  the  keepers 
told  him,  that  another  was  in  the  habit  of  going  into  the  kitchen,  and  spend- 
ing some  time  there,  while  his  men  went  at  loose  ends.  He  watched  the 
keeper  of  whom  this  complaint  was  made,  and  found  that  it  was  so.  Since 
this  he  has  found  it  of  little  use  to  attempt  to  enforce  any  orders,  and  has 
had  enough  to  do  to  get  along  any  way."  He  then  gave  a  particular  account 
of  some  hats,  sold  by  a  convict  to  a  keeper,  and  the  price  put  upon  them 
by  the  convict. 

Another  witness  stated,  "that  convicts  had  made  hats  to  sell,  it  was  likely 
they  had  made  other  things :  they  would  be  taken  out  and  sold.  He  believed 
one  of  the  keepers  had  taken  out  things,  and  sold  them  for  the  convicts." 
This  keeper  afterwards  acknowledged  to  the  committee,  that  he  had  done 
so.  Witness  further  says,  "the  convicts  get  tobacco,  I  do  not  know  how  they 
get  it,  the  proceeds  of  hats,  and  other  things  might  buy  it  There  are  many 
ways  they  have  in  common."  Witness  could  not  watch  his  men  so  as  to 
know,  where  they  went.  There  were  more  of  them  to  watch  him.  They 
might  go  out  if  they  pleased,  and  if  he  saw  them  about  the  wagons  which 
came  into  the  yard,  he  would  drive  them  away.  Witness  said,  that  some  time 
last  spring,  one  of  the  keepers  sold  articles  for  the  convicts.  He  understood 
the  principal  keeper  was  opposed  to  il,  but  it  was  done.  I  believe  it  was 
done  in  both  their  times. 

Another  witness,  testifies,  "that  one  of  the  keepers  told  him,  that  the  old 
convict  who  takes  care  of  the  cloth  from  the  weave  shop,  is  never  without 
money;  that  he  used  to  traffic  in  tobacco,  buy  it  and  sell  it  out  again." 

Another  witness,  a  citizen  of  Trenton,  thinks  he  has  seen  one  of  the 
keepers  carry  articles  to  a  certain  store,  and  exchange  them  for  the  con- 
victs. The  keeper  and  store  keeper  referred  to,  were  both  called,  and 
acknowledged  that  it  was  so.  Witness  did  not  believe,  that  the  traffic  was 
coniined  to  this  keeper. 

Another  witness  knows,  "that  many  articles  were  made  in  the  prison  by 
the  convicts,  but  he  does  not  know  how  they  got  out." 

Another  witness,  one  of  the  keepers,  says,  "he  has  thrown  tobacco  on  the 
ground  for  convicts."  This  was  done  to  avoid  an  order  which  prohibits 
assistant  keepers  from  giving  them  tobacco.  Witness  further  says,  "that  his 
children  have  taken  things  from  prisoners,  and  sold  them,  in  exchange  for 
other  articles.     He  believes  that   all   the  keeper's  children  have   done  it. 
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Witness  explains  by  sa)dng,  "that  they  went  on  the  watt,  and  let  down  strings 
to  take  things  up;  that  it  has  also  been  done  through  the  basement  store 
windows,  in  front  of  the  house  with  convicts  in  the  cookery."  Many  of  these 
things,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  prevent,  in  the  buildings 
as  they  are  now  constructed.  There  is  no  point  of  observation  from  which 
there  can  be  a  thorough  supervision,  by  the  principal  keeper  of  the  whole 
establishment;  but  on  the  contrary,  very  many  hiding  places,  besides  a  guard 
room  for  the  principal  keeper,  and  his  deputy,  from  which  they  can  only 
look  into  the  street,  and  see  nothing  that  is  done  in  the  prison. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  discipline  is  inlermpled  by  a  knowledge  in  the 
prison,  among  the  convicts,  of  almost  everything  that  is  done  abroad. 

The  principal  keeper  says,  that  "things  which  lake  place  in  town  are  known 
to  the  prisoners  within  twenty-four  hours,  which  could  not  be  known  except 
from  the  keepers ;  there  is  such  a  familiarity  between  them  that  these  things 
are  all  communicated."  This  familiarity,  between  keepers  and  convicts  could 
soon  be  broken  up,  by  the  principal  keeper,  if  he  was  faithful,  if  the  construc- 
tion was  such,  that  he  could  from  his  office  overlook  the  whole  establishment, 
and  see  keepers  and  convicts  at  the  same  time. 

Another  witness  said,  that  "it  was  too  much  the  case,  that  there  was  a 
familiarity  between  the  convicts  and  keepers.  He  says  the  convicts  seem  to 
know  most  every  thing  that  is  going  on." 

Another  witness  thinks  "the  convicts  know  what  is  going  on  in  Trenton," 
and  says  "they  will  know  within  a  month  what  is  going  on  here  today." 

He  says  they  have  newspapers;  "I  have  seen  papers  more  than  once;  but 
did  not  see  any  one  give  them  to  the  convicts."  This  is  the  great  difficulty 
in  this  prison,  almost  anything  may  be  done,  (there  are  so  many  hiding 
places  to  do  mischief,)  and  the  responsible  officer  cannot  see  who  does  it. 

Owing  in  part  to  the  constntction  of  the  prison,  the  discipline  is  such,  that 
riots  are  frequent,  and  t(  is  difficult  to  prevent  them;  there  are  many  places 
for  concealment,  and  necessarily  from  the  construction,  frequent  opportunities 
for  combination,  out  of  which  these  riots  have  grown.  The  principal  keeper 
said,  "he  had  lately  had  an  attempt  at  riot,  and  there  was  another  riot, 
since  he  had  been  there,  in  the  weave  shop.  The  keeper  was  absent  from 
his  shop  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  prison.  The  rule  ts,  that  no 
keeper  shall  leave  his  shop  till  the  relief  comes.  This  rule  is  violated  every 
day :"  This  is  the  testimony  of  the  principal  keeper.  While  the  assistant 
keepers  say,  truly,  in  their  defence,  that  there  are  more  shops,  and  places 
of  labor  for  them  to  oversee,  than  there  are  keepers ;  and  they  are  obliged 
to  go  from  one  to  the  other;  consequently  an  opportunity  tor  riot  is  afforded 
when  the  keeper  of  a  shop  is  absent 

Another  witness  testified,  "that  they  had  pretty  severe  riots.  If  any  one 
tells  of  them,  they  fall  on  him  and  beat  him.  It  has  been  done  four  or  five 
times  in  a  year."  One  of  the  inspectors  testified,  "that  the  prison  had  been 
in  a  regular  state  of  insubordination,  during  the  last  year."  Another  wit- 
ness, one  of  the  contractors  testified,  "that  he  saw  a  very  alarming  riot  at 
the  prison.  When  I  went  to  the  door,  said  witness,  there  could  not  have 
been  less  than  thirty  convicts,  between  the  two  shops.    One  of  the  keepers 
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was  doing  all  that  he  could  to  suppress  it;  another  threatened  to  fire  upon 
them  from  the  wall;  another  keeper  came  to  the  gate  and  called  for  a 
musket.  He  was  as  pale  as  death.  There  was  some  private  difficulty,  be- 
tween the  two  convicts,  and  the  others  took  sides.  I  heard  one  of  the  con- 
victs swear,  that  he  would  not  leave  the  yard,  till  he  had  been  the  death  of 
the  other."  If  the  prison  was  so  constructed  as  to  separate  the  convicts  at 
night,  and  admit  of  keeping  them  in  their  places,  in  the  day  time,  under 
constant  inspection,  both  from  the  keepers  in  the  shops,  and  those  in  the 
guard  room,  these  riots  would  be  efiectualty  prevented. 

Again,  the  discipline  of  the  prison  is  destroyed  by  the  keepers  sleeping 
at  their  posts,  and  as  the  prison  is  constructed,  the  safety  of  the  prison  has 
frequently  been  endangered  ot  night.  The  principal  keeper  testifies,  "that 
during  the  summer,  he  found  the  assistant  keepers  sleeping  on  their  posts 
at  night.  They  were  called  before  the  board  of  inspectors,  and  acknowledged 
that  they  had  done  so,"  The  board  notified  them  through  the  keeper,  that 
they  should  expect  them  hereafter  to  do  their  duty.  After  this  the  assistant 
keepers  locked  the  principal  keeper  out  of  the  Hall,  which  led  to  the  room, 
where  they  were  on  duty  one  week,  which  he  attempted  to  enter  several 
times,  but  could  not  The  assistant  keeper  alleged  as  a  reason  for  doing 
this,  that  the  safety  of  the  prison  was  in  danger  from  discharged  convicts, 
who  had  formed  the  design  of  coming  over  the  wall  in  the  ni^t;  entering 
the  passage,  which  leads  to  the  room,  where  the  watch  is  on  duty;  securing 
the  watch,  and  releasing  the  prisoners.  About  this  time,  ac<x>rding  to  the 
testimony  of  both  the  assistant  and  principal  keeper,  two  or  more  dis- 
charged convicts  did  actually  come  over  the  wall,  in  the  night,  into  the  yard; 
the  dogs  gave  the  alarm;  the  keepers  were  at  once  on  duty;  the  ladder 
was  found  where  they  had  scaled  the  wall;  the  alarm  bell  was  rung;  but 
the  villains  made  their  escape.  The  principal  keeper  supposes  that  their 
object  was  plunder,  as  some  shoes  were  found  which  they  had  taken  from 
the  shop,  near  the  place  where  they  had  scaled  the  wall.  The  assistant 
keepers  suppose  that  their  object  was  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 

Not  a  great  while  after  this,  there  was  another  alarm  of  a  similar  kind, 
when  the  principal  keeper  was  not  at  home;  but  it  was  not  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  whether  at  this  time,  any  person  from  without,  came  over  the 
wall.  The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  a  different  arrangement  was  made 
between  the  principal  and  the  assistant  keepers,  by  which  the  former  was 
supplied  with  a  key  to  open  the  door  of  the  passage,  leading  to  the  night 
watch,  and  the  ni^t  watch  were  supplied  with  a  key,  that  they  might  secure 
themselves  against  the  assaults  of  discharged  convicts.  This  would  seem 
reasonable,  so  far  as  the  safety  of  the  prison  is  endangered  from  dischai^d 
convicts ;  but  it  is  not  calculated  to  keep  the  night  watch  awake  while  on 
duty,  because  they  are  so  securely  locked,  and  concealed  from  observation, 
in  a  small  room  by  themselves,  that  they  might  sleep  on  their  posts,  and 
still  not  be  detected;  for  when  the  principal  keeper  comes  to  unlock  the  door 
of  the  passage  leading  to  the  watch  room,  the  noise  would  be  likely  to  awaken 
the  night  watch  if  he  were  asleep,  so  that  the  principal  keeper  would  not 
know,  whether  he  had  been  asleep  or  not. 
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There  is  another  difficulty  about  the  place  where  the  night  watch  is  on 
duty  in  this  prison.  If  the  watch  is  awake,  he  cannot  see  from  the  room 
where  he  is  usually  stationed,  any  part  of  the  building,  where  the  convicts 
are  lodged.  He  must  leave  his  station,  and  go  out  into  the  passage,  and 
pass  through  one  or  two  doors,  before  he  comes  to  the  only  place  where  he 
can  see  the  night  rooms,  and  even  then  he  must  go  into  four  stories,  and 
peep  over  the  tops  of  eight  doors,  before  he  can  inspect  forty  cells,  and 
after  all,  he  can  only  see  the  doors,  he  cannot  see  the  interior  of  the  cells, 
nor  know  whether  the  convicts  are  there,  or  whether  they  have  escaped 
through  the  roof  or  external  walls  into  the  yard. 

In  a  prison,  properly  constructed,  the  place  where  the  night  watch  b  on 
duty,  is  not  liable  to  such  objections ;  because  the  principal  keeper  from  his 
private  apartment,  at  any  moment,  can  look  in  upon  him,  and  see  that  he  is 
awake,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  night  watch;  and  the  night  watch, 
from  the  open  space  in  which  he  is  placed,  by  changing  his  position,  30  feet, 
without  passing  through  any  door,  can  command  the  doors  and  windows  of 
every  night  room  in  the  building,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  a  convict  gets  out 
of  his  cell,  he  is  not  only  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  sentinel,  but  he  is  still 
in  prison,  for  it  is  a  prison  within  a  prison.  He  has  got  out  of  one  prison 
into  another.  He  has  got  out  of  his  cell,  but  he  has  gotten  into  a  place, 
where  he  is  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  sentinel,  and  if  the  alarm  is  given,  to 
the  tire  of  the  musketry  of  all  the  keepers  in  the  guard  room. 

Not  so  in  our  state  prison,  the  convicts  may  get  out  of  their  nig^t  rooms, 
into  the  open  yard;  thence  unseen  in  the  dark,  over  the  yard  wall  into  the 
street  The  construction  is,  therefore,  such,  that  the  night  watch  may  sleep 
at  his  post,  and  the  convicts  escape  with  impunity. 

3d.  OF  ESCAPES. 

To  show,  that  this  is  not  a  representation,  unsupported  by  facts,  we  have 
obtained  information  from  the  records  of  the  prison,  concerning  the  escapes 
which  have  actually  been  effected  since  the  prison  was  built.  This  list  is 
now  before  us,  it  contains  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  eicht  convicts,  who 
have  made  their  escape.  This  is  more  than  one  twelfth  part  of  all  who 
have  been  committed  to  the  prison ;  a  proof  of  the  insecurity  of  the  prison, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends  in  the  history  of  prisons,  without  a  parallel. 

Of  the  whole  number  who  thus  escaped,  fen  escaped,  one  at  a  time,  sixteen, 
two  at  a  time,  twenty-one,  three  at  a  time,  ttventy-four,  four  at  a  time,  five 
at  one  time,  fourteen,  seven  at  a  time,  and  eighteen,  nine  at  a  time.  Total 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EICHT.  Males  one  hundred  and  three,  females  five.  One 
escaped  by  making  a  hole  in  the  door,  one  by  a  false  key,  two,  who  were 
at  work  on  the  new  cells,  three  by  forcing  the  hall  door,  four,  through  the 
yard  gate,  four,  in  a  manner  not  specified,  five,  through  the  grates  without 
sawing,  five,  by  sawing  the  grates,  twenty-nine,  by  scaling  the  wall,  and 
forty-nine  throu^  the  roof,  walls  and  doors  of  the  main  building.  Total 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHT.  Twenty-eight  were  re-taken  the  same  day,  twenty- 
five  after  more  than  one  day,  and  in  less  than  one  year,  six  were  gone,  time 
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not  spedfied,  two  were  gone  one  year,  one  two  years,  one  three  years,  and 
fifty-five  were  never  re-taken.  Total  ONE  hundred  and  eicht.  In  these 
troubles  one  keeper  was  stabbed,  three  prisoners  broke  into  a  guard  room, 
and  got  two  guns  with  which  they  escaped,  two  prisoners  were  shot,  but  not 
killed,  and  one  was  shot  dead. 

The  official  document  from  the  prison  records  from  which  these  results 
are  taken,  is  herewith  submitted,  marked  A. 

The  amount  paid  in  apprehending  the  above  prisoners,  was  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  dollars  and  three  cents. 

4th.  OF  punishment. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  escapes  from  this  prison,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  want  of  sufficiently  severe  punishments  for  misdemeanor. 

Solitary  confinement,  on  a  scanty  allowance  of  bread  with  cold  water,  is 
much  used.  The  period  of  time  not  unfrequently  extends  to  twenty  and 
thirty  days,  and  this  too  in  the  winter  season  in  cells  warmed  by  no  fire.  The 
suffering  in  these  circumstances  is  intense;  the  convicts  loose  their  flesh  and 
strength  and  frequently  their  health;  they  are  sometimes  so  far  broken  down, 
as  to  be  unable  to  work,  when  they  are  discharged  into  the  yard,  and  to 
require  nearly  as  much  time  in  the  hospital,  to  recruit  them,  as  they  have 
had  in  the  cells  to  break  them  down. 

The  committee  saw  a  man  in  the  hospital,  last  week,  just  taken  from  the 
cells,  where  he  had  been  punished  for  misdemeanor  about  twenty  days.  He 
was  prostrate  upon  the  bed,  emaciated  and  unable  to  work,  and  complained 
of  much  pain.  The  physician  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  his 
pulse,  which  he  remarked  was  very  feeble.  The  keeper  thought  it  would  be 
sometime  before  he  would  be  able  to  work. 

Besides  punishments,  in  this  mode,  the  records  show,  that  chains  are  much 
used;  sometimes  with  a  fifty-six  attached  to  them,  and  sometimes  for  the 
purpose  of  chaining  the  prisoner  to  the  place  where  he  is  at  work.  A  number 
of  the  prisoners,  at  the  present  time,  have  chains  upon  them,  and  the  com- 
mittee saw  one,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  on,  an  iron  neck 
yoke,  with  arms  extending  18  or  20  inches  each  way  from  his  head,  which 
was  said  to  be,  not  for  punishment,  but  to  prevent  his  getting  through  the 
grates. 

The  following  list  is  furnished  by  the  clerk  of  the  prison,  who  has  been 
there  twenty  years.  It  shows  the  number  of  prisoners,  that  is  supposed  to 
have  died,  in  consequence  of  being  severely  punished,  in  the  cells,  for  dis- 
obedience :  William  Thomas,  Thomas  Stewart,  John  O.  Brien,  William 
Bower,  John  Brown,  Tunis  Csle,  Aaron  Strattain,  Thomas  Somes,  Pomp 
Cisco,  and  Peter  Marks— 10. 

The  documents  from  which  this  statement  is  taken  is  herewith  submitted 
marked  B. 

If  the  prison  were  so  constructed,  as  to  separate  the  men  at  night  and 
keep  them  perfectly  still,  and  thus  break  up  all  such  combinations,  as  that 
of  the  stauMch  gang;  and  if  the  shops  were  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  a 
constant  inspection,  so  as  to  keep  the  prisoners  in  their  places,  at  their  work 
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in  silence,  there  would  be  comparatively  little  need  of  severe  punishmeiit, 
because  rebellion  and  villainy  would  be  prevented  in  tlie  very  be^ning. 

Sth.  OB  DEATHS. 

The  whole  number  of  Deaths,  in  the  prison,  including  the  ten  above 
mentioned,  is  forty-nine. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  committe4,  is  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  six.  The  average  number  of  prisoners,  taking  the  whole  period  of  time, 
is  supposed  to  be  fifty;  which  gives  a  bill  of  mortality  of  about  three  per 
cent,  which  is  three  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  Walnut  street  prison,  ui 
Philadelphia,  and  about  two  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the  prisons  at 
Aubum  and  Wethersfield. 

The  document  herewith  submitted,  from  which  the  above  is  taken  is 
marked  C. 

6th.  OF  KECOUMITMEHTS. 

The  Recouuituents,  are  out  of  ninety,  the  whole  number,  seven  a  second 
time;  two  a  third  time,  and  two  a  fourth  time.  Cases  ot  Rspokuation,  we 
have  heard  of  few,  or  none.  At  Aubum,  out  of  six  hundred,  the  whole 
number,  the  recommitments  are,  seventeen  a  second  time,  and  from  latest 
information,  none  a  third  Cases  of  Reformation,  at  Aubum,  out  of  two 
hundred  and  six  discharged  convicts,  ONE  hundrhi  and  forty-six  well  au- 
thenticated. 

7tb.  OF  expenses. 

Some  particulars  in  regard  to  the  expenses  and  earnings  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Prison,  as  furnished  from  the  treasury  department,  are  as  follows : 
The  expenses  exceeding  the  earnings,  in  four  years,  from  iSoo, 

to  1803,  inclusive $21,776.29 

In  nine  years,  between  1810  and  1822,  58,651  33 

In  eight  years  from  1822  to  1829,  inclusive 4^25  44 

Total  loss,  including  the  loss  in  the  periods  specified  above, 164.963  Si 

Average    loss   to   the   state,   annually,    from    September    1798   to 

September  1829,  thirty-one  years,   5i304  OS 

The  official  document  from  which  these  results  are  taken  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted, marked  D. 

How  can  these  things  be;  they  are  not  satisfactorily  explained.  Accord- 
ing to  the  return  of  the  committee  from  the  prison,  the  food  of  the  prisoners 

per  day,  costs   4  cents  8  mills 

the  clothing   i  5 

incidental  expenses  2  9 

Total  amount  excluding  pay  of  officers  9  2 

Pay  of  officers  for  each  man  daily  9  4 

Total  expenses  of  each  convict  daily  18  6 
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Of  the  whole  number  of  convicts,  sixteen  are  employed  in  shoe  making, 
each  of  whom,  as  an  easy  days  worl^  is  said  to  make  one  pair  of  coarse 
shoes  per  day.  The  price  paid  by  contractors  for  making  such  shoes,  is  for 
each  pair,  thirty-three  cents,  the  state  to  find  shoe  thread,  &c. 

When  any  part  of  the  shoemakers  are  employed  for  the  state,  the  shoes 
which  they  make  are  charged  to  the  state,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
a  pair,  for  common  shoes,  and  other  work  at  a  similar  rate.  Why  then  - 
do  not  the  shoemakers  earn  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  per  day;  and 
not  as  they  are  returned  only  eighteen  cents  and  nine  mills.  If  the  returns 
are  properly  made,  it  must  be  because  they  are  not  furnished  with  work,  and 
kept  at  it.  When  the  committee  visited  the  prison  several  shoe  makers  were 
sitting  in  idleness;  because  the  contractors  had  not  furnished  them  with 
work.  One  of  the  inspectors  testified  before  the  committee,  as  follows; 
"no  loi^r  ago  than  yesterday,  I  went  to  the  prison,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
shoe  shop  was  not  in  his  place  f  found  only  two  of  the  men  at  work;  as 
soon  as  I  stept  in,  the  convicts  said  "whist,"  and  went  to  their  places  like  a 
parcel  of  rabbits.  I  went  round  the  prison,  and  when  I  came  back,  the 
keeper  was  in  his  place,  and  I  gave  him  a  piece  of  my  mind."  This  business 
of  the  shoe  shop,  h  the  most  important  branch  of  business,  except  one,  in 
the  prison ;  that  is  the  weaving  business. 

In  the  weaver's  shop,  thirty-nine  hands  are  employed.  This  is  a  branch 
of  business,  in  which  most  of  the  hands  in  the  Baltimore  penitentiary  are 
employed,  which  has  cleared  for  the  state,  over  and  above  every  expense, 
in  the  last  eight  years,  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  weavers  shop,  in  the  New  Jersey  state  prison,  thirty-nine  hands  are 
employed  and  twenty-six  looms.  The  cheapest  work  done  on  these  looms, 
is  done  for  two  and  a  half  cents  per  yard,  which  is  about  half  a  cent  less 
per  yard,  than  is  paid  for  the  same  kind  of  work,  done  for  the  same  persons, 
in  town.  The  task  in  winter  is  ten  yards  per  day;  but  the  average  quantity 
of  work  done  is  supposed  by  the  keeper,  not  to  exceed  nine  yards  in  winter. 
Allowing  it  to  be  nine  yards,  this  would  ^ve  the  earnings  twenty-two  and  a 
half  cents  per  day,  at  the  lowest  prices,  in  the  shortest  days.  In  the  s 
season,  the  task  is  fourteen  yards  per  day.  Suppose  them 
fait  short  of  their  task,  one  yard  per  day,  as  in  winter,  and  weave  but  thir- 
teen yards ;  they  would  earn  thirty-two  and  a  halt  cents  per  day  in  summer. 
This  is  supposing  the  lowest  prices  for  all  the  looms.  But  many  of  the  looms 
weave  cloth  for  three  cents,  and  three  and  a  half  cents  per  yard,  and  the 
country  looms  for  ten  cents  a  yard.  In  such  cases  the  business  is  much  more 
advantageous,  to  the  state,  than  in  the  cases  above  mentioned.  But  with 
the  most  favorable  supposition  to  the  weaving  department,  and  the  most 
unfavorable  to  the  state,  it  appears,  that  the  men,  in  the  weave  shops  can 
earn,  in  winter,  each  twenty-two  and  a  half  cents  a  day.  and  in  summer 
thirty-two  and  a  half  cents  per  day;  or  an  average  for  the  whole  year  of 
twenty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  day.  The  ordinary  days  work,  in  tovm, 
for  hired  hands,  is  twenty  yards,  and  the  lowest  price  three  cents  per  yard, 
by  which  a  weaver  in  town,  at  the  most  moderate  estimate  in  weaving  the 
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same  goods,  can  earn  sixty  cents  per  day.  But  in  the  prison,  according  to 
the  official  returns  to  the  committee,  the  weavers  earn,  but  eighteen  cents 
per  day;  or  if  the  spoolers  are  included,  they  earn  but  twelve  cents  and  a 
fraction.  Thus  in  this  most  extensive  branch  of  business,  if  the  returns 
are  correctly  made,  the  men  do  not  pay  their  part  of  the  expenses  by  six 
cents  and  eight  mills  per  day  each.  They  earn  twelve  cents,  and  they  cost 
eighteen  cents  and  eight  mills.  Here,  too,  the  explanation  is  the  same,  as  in 
the  shoe  shop.  The  contractors  do  not  supply  work,  or  the  overseer  does 
not  keep  them  at  it.  The  principal  keeper  says,  "that  many  hundred  days 
are  lost  in  consequence  of  the  contractors  not  supplying  work;"  and  one  of 
the  inspectors  testified,  "that  he  had  been  into  the  shop  and  found  the  over- 
seer asleep  at  his  post."  The  same  witness  says,  "the  prisoners  leave  their 
shops  when  they  choose,  and  things  are  pretty  much  out  of  sorts  at  the 

Besides  weavers  and  shoe  makers,  it  appears  from  the  official  returns,  that 
TWO  MEN  were  employed  as  coopers,  and  this  department  produced  for  the 
state,  from  the  labor  of  these  men,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  fifteen  dollars 
and  seventy-three  cents.  FoOR  were  employed  in  sawing  stone,  and  this 
department  produced,  for  the  labor  of  these  four  men,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  twenty-nine  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents;  ThkeE  were  employed  as 
tailors,  and  five  in  spinning;  but  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  cannot  be 
ascertained  from  the  returns ;  twenty- mine  promiscuous  hands,  including 
all  the  above  except  the  weavers  and  shoe  makers,  having  their  food  and 
clothes  found  them,  earned  on  an  average,  according  to  the  official  returns, 
five  cents  per  day  each.  From  the  same  returns,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
number  earned  on  an  average  ten  cents  and  four  mills  per  day,  and  cost 
eighteen  cents  and  eight  mills. 

The  committee  would  not  express  an  opinion,  whether  these  very  un- 
favorable results,  provided  the  returns  are  correctly  made,  are  to  be  at- 
tributed, to  which  of  the  three  following  causes,  in  the  greatest  degree;  to 
the  construction  of  the  prison,  which  admits  of  such  combination  in  villainy, 
during  the  night,  and  such  concealment  in  idleness,  during  the  day:  to  the 
neglect  of  the  overseers :  or  to  the  imperfection  of  the  contracts,  which  do 
not  make  the  contractors  liable  if  the  men  in  their  employ  are  not  supplied 
with  work.  All  three,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  are  evils  demanding 
a  speedy  remedy. 

That  they  are  not  necessary  evils,  subjecting  the  state  to  such  heavy  ex- 
penses, for  the  support  of  the  prison,  is  evident  from  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  State  Prison  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  new  State  Prison  in  Con- 
necticut, in  regard  to  their  expenses  and  earnings  during  the  last  year. 

The  New  Jersey  prison  had  ninety  prisoners;  the  Connecticut  one  hundred 
and  thirty- four. 

The  expenses  of  the  New  Jersey  prison  were,  $6^199  oo 

The  expenses  of  the  Connecticut  prison  were,  5,876  13 
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The  expenses  of  the  New  Jersey  prison  for  the  support  of  ninety 
prisoners,  exceed  the  expenses  of  the  Connecticut  prison  for 
the  support  o£  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  prisoners 322  87 

The  earnings  of  the  New  Jersey  prison  were,  3,427  98 

The  earnings  of  the  Connecticut  prison  were,  9,105  54 

The  earnings  of  the  Connecticut  prison  exceeded  the  earnings  of 

the  New  Jersey  prison,   5,677  56 

And  the  expenses  of  the  Connecticut  prison  are  less  than  the  ex- 
penses of  the  N.  Jersey  prison,  322  87 


This  is  the  view  which  the  committee  have  taken  of  the  expenses  and 
earnings  of  the  prison. 

The  document  from  which  the  above  results  are  taken,  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted, maiked  E. 

Besides,  among  the  official  documents  returned  to  the  committee,  it  is 
stated,  that  one  hundred  and  tliirty-three  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents,  are 
due  from  the  state  to  the  convicts  for  overstint.  This,  however,  makes  no 
pari  of  the  trial  balance  sheet,  as  it  ought,  if  it  is  due.  The  under  keepers, 
say  it  is  due,  the  principal  keeper,  says  it  is  not.  From  one  sheet  of  the 
official  returns,  it  would  appear  to  be  due.  From  the  other,  on  which  the 
other  debts  of  the  institution  are  stated,  and  the  trial  balance  sheet,  it  ap- 
pears not  to  be  due. 

One  of  the  inspectors  testifies,  "that  the  accounts  do  not  show  exactly  the 
amount  made  or  lost.  He  understood  from  the  clerk,  that  there  were  out- 
standing lulls  not  handed  in.  He  coincides  with  the  other  witnesses,  that 
the  inventory  was  taken  generally  by  the  keeper,  and  principally  ly  copying 
the  old  inventory,  so  that  the  state  could  not  know  from  year  to  year  what 
is  lost."  Once  in  several  years  the  inventory  would  be  taken  right.  By  this 
mode  of  taking  the  inventory,  it  will  be  perceived,  there  would  be  a  heavy 
loss  all  at  once,  while  the  state  would  appear  from  year  to  year,  not  to  be 
loosing  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  annually. 

Ot  THE  POOD,  tUtL,   NUMBER  OF  OfPlCERS,  LOCATION,  AND  REUEDV 


The  principal  articles  of  food,  with  the  quantities  and  prices,  during  the 
last  year,  were 

273  cwt.  2  qrs.  17  lbs.  of  rye  flour,  from  $i  fa'/i  to  250  per  cwt      $449  51 

40  cwt  com  meal  from  $1  to  i  12^  per  cwt 43  12 

Other  flour  and  meal  bought  by  the  bushel  and  barrel  loi  37 

Total  cost  of  bread  stuff  $594  00 
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6125  lbs.  of  beef  from  3  to  3J4  cts.  per  lb 19?  ifi 

4352  do.  pork  from  ^yi  to  5  cents  3o6  61 

1969  do.  ht^s  heads  from  2]4  to  3  cents  48  10 

7500  herring  at  $1  per  thousand  7  50 

I  beef's  head  25 

Total  cost  of  meat  $459  63 

1332  gallons  of  molasses  from  28  to  40  cents  per  gallon  428  i6yi 

178  bushels  of  potatoes  from  23  to  33  cents  per  bushel  53  12^ 


Total    $481  29 

RECAPItULATIOW. 

Bread  stuffs  44.699  lbs.      cost  $S94  oi!4 

Meats    12450    "          "  451  8754 

Molasses    39^424  gills       "  428  i6!4 

Potatoes    13^92  pints      "  S3  12!4 


$1527  18 
Other  and  smaller  articles  of  food 66  oij4 


Total  expense  of  food  $IS93  J9J4 


The  proportion  o£  each  article,  which  this  would 
give  to  each  man  daily,  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  men  at  ninety,  is  1  lb.  4  oz.  3-I0  bread  stuffs 

6  "     2-10  of  meat 
I  gill  2-10  of  molasses 
I  gill  6-10  of  potatoes 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  molasses  costs  almost  as  much  as  the  meat, 
and  eight  times  as  much  as  the  vegetables.  The  committee  are  satisfied,  that 
this  is  out  of  all  just  proportion.  That  the  molasses  should  be  diminished 
from  one  gill  and  2-10  to  J4  a  gill,  which  would  save  on  the  molasses  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  76  cents  annually.  That  the  sum  thus 
saved  on  the  molasses,  be  expended  for  beef,  so  far  as  to  make  the  ration 
of  beef  one  half  more  than  it  now  is.  The  allowance  of  beef  the  last  year 
has  been  only  three  ounces  to  each  man  per  day,  the  cost  of  which  was  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars,  16  cents.  The  change  we  recommend  is, 
that  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollars  70  cents,  saved  on 
molasses,  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars  16  cents,  be  expended  to 
purchase  beef,  which  will  give  six  ounces  of  beef  instead  of  three  ounces. 
This  diminution  of  molasses,  and  increase  of  beef,  will  enable  the  men  to 
work  with  more  strength,  and  we  shall  still  have  forty-two  dollars  60  cents 
saved  on  the  molasses. 
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We  recommend  further,  that  the  indian  meal  be  diminished  from  6  ounces 
and  6.10  per  day  to  4  ounces.  The  men,  many  of  tbem,  complain  that  they 
have  too  much  mush  and  molasses.  This  will  save  forty-four  dollars  an- 
nually on  the  mush.  That  the  money  thus  saved  shall  be  expended  for 
potatoes,  which  will  increase  the  quantity  of  potatoes  from  one  gill  and  6.10 
lo  ihree  fpOs. 

We  recommend  also,  that  the  rye  flour  be  diminished  from  14  ounces  and 
g.10  to  13  ounces,  which  will  save  on  this  article  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars;  that  thirty-dgfat  dollars  and  forty  cents  of  the  sum  thus  saved 
be  expended  for  potatoes,  which  will  increase  the  allowance  of  potatoes 
to  one  pint,  and  that  the  remaining  seventy-one  dollars  60  cents  saved  on  the 
rye  flour,  together  with  the  forty-two  dollars  60  cents  saved  on  molasses,  be 
expended  for  beef,  which  will  increase  the  allowance  of  beef  to  eight  ounces 
per  day,  by  increasing  the  expenses  of  the  state  on  the  provisions  nineteen 
dollars  24  cents  annually. 

Any  two  men  in  tbe  weave  shop,  on  the  custom  work,  in  consideration 
of  this  change  and  improvement,  in  the  ration,  may  easily  make  up  this 
deficiency,  by  the  additional  work  performed.  The  ration  when  changed 
will  stand  thus  per  day,  H  lb.  lye  flour,  and  ^  lb.  com  meal,  ^  lb.  beef,  and 
3  ounces  of  pork,  I  pint  of  potatoes,  and  ^  a  gill  of  molasses,  and  the  smaller 
items,  salt,  &c.  amounting  to  $66.01^  unaltered 

This  ration  would  nearly  resemble  the  ration  in  those  prisons  where  the 
men  more  than  support  themselves. 

The  fuel  required  in  the  prison,  as  it  is  now  constructed,  amounted  last 
year  to  one  hundred  and  one  cords  and  a  half  of  wood,  twelve  and  a  half 
tons  of  stone  coal,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  bushels  of  charcoal, 
at  an  expense  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars  93  cents.  Ei^t 
stoves  are  used  to  warm  forty  ni^t  rooms,  while  in  a  properly  constructed 
prison,  two  stoves  would  warm  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Twenty-two  fires  are 
used  to  warm  the  whole  establishment,  and  as  the  prison  is  constructed,  the 
committee  do  not  see  how  any  of  these  fires  can  be  dispensed  with.  While 
in  a  well  constructed  prison,  the  committee  are  convinced  from  the  returns 
of  the  new  prison  in  Connecticut,  that  the  number  of  fires  required  is  so 
much  less  as  to  diminish  the  expense  in  the  article  of  fuel  more  than  three 
hundred  dollars  annually. 

The  number  of  officers  required  in  this  prison  to  promote  a  wholesome 
discipline,  must  be  according  to  the  testimony  which  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived, seven,  where  there  are  now  but  three;  that  is  an  increase  of  four,  at 
four  hundred  dollars  per  annum  each.  This  would  increase  the  expenses 
sixteen  hundred  dollars  annually,  while  the  present  number  of  officers  in  a 
well  constructed  prison  would  secure  a  better  discipline,  than  the  number 
thus  increased,  in  the  old  prison.  The  difference  of  expense  then,  in  the  old 
prison,  and  in  a  new  and  well  constructed  prison,  as  to  the  number  of 
officers  and  the  fuel,  would  be  one  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars  annually, 
or  the  interest  of  thirty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars,  a 
sum  sufficient  to  build  a  new  prison. 
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The  hcttHcn  b  unfavorstble  for  business.  No  man  would  think  of  selecting 
that  as  a  good  place  for  the  transaction  of  a  large  business.  If  Trenton  is 
the  town  for  the  prison,  the  present  site  is  not  the  place  for  it.  It  is  without 
natural  advantages.  It  was  put  where  it  b  because  a  man  gave  the  land  to 
build  it  on.  It  is  estimated  that  the  least  difference  between  the  expense  of 
transacting  the  business  of  the  prison  where  it  is,  and  in  town,  would  be 
three  hundred  dollars  annually.  The  prison  then,  with  its  present  location 
and  construction,  has  physical  disadvantages,  vii:  on  the  location,  annually 
$300;  on  fuel  $300;  and  on  the  number  of  officers  $1600,  which  would  tnalce 
a  difference  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  annually  between  the  old 
prison  and  a  new  one,  which  is  the  interest  on  thirty-five  thousand  dollars, 
a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  build  a  new  prison. 

These  considerations  are  entirely  independent  of  the  greater  securi^, 
industry  and  more  productive  labor,  which  can  be  secured  in  a  new  prison; 
by  breaking  up,  the  traffic,  combinations  in  villainy,  attempts  to  escape,  riots, 
fighting,  gambUng,  maldng  cards  and  counterfeit  coin.  The  committee  see 
no  reason  why  these  evils  cannot  be  removed  in  New  Jersey  as  well  as  iu 
Connecticut,  nor  why  the  state  prison  in  New  Jersey  like  that  in  Connecticut, 
should  not,  instead  of  being  an  expense  to  the  State  of  five  thousand  dollars 
annually,  be  a  source  of  income  of  three  thousand  dollars  annually. 

The  directors  of  the  new  prison  in  Connecticut  say  in  their  last  report  to 
the  legislature,  "We  found  a  system  in  operation  at  the  old  prison,  which 
had  for  ten  years  previous  to  its  abandonment,  occasioned  to  the  state  an 
expense  of  $84,634.03  over  and  above  its  earnings,  which  sum  had  been  drawn 
from  the  treasury,  being  an  average  deficit  of  more  than  $8,400  per  annum. 
We  found  the  moral  results  of  the  system  to  be  more  unfortunate,  than  the 
pecuniary,  and  that  all  its  tendencies  were  to  debase  and  corrupt  the  convict 
The  new  prison  for  the  year  ending  on  the  first  of  April  last,  after  defraying 
every  expense  for  its  management  and  support  has  earned  to  the  state 
1322941 ;  making  a  difference  to  the  state  between  the  old  and  new  prison 
of  $11,62941  annually;  an  annuity  more  than  sufficient,  in  three  years,  to 
cover  the  expense  of  building  the  new  prison. 

"The  results  of  the  experiment,"  say  the  directors,  "are  now  before  the 
public.  We  can  truly  say,  they  have  exceeded  our  highest  anticipations,  both 
as  it  respects  that  moral  and  pecuniary  character." 

Your  committee  have  yet  to  learn  why  such  results  cannot  be  realired 
in  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  in  Connecticut. 

Thus  the  committee,  on  the  state  prison,  has  endeavored  to  submit  the 
facts,  in  the  case  now  before  them,  in  a  ful!  and  impartial  manner.  These 
have  produced,  in  the  minds  of  the  committee,  an  unanimous  opinion,  that 
the  conslntction  of  the  prison  is  altogether  wrong,  and  does  not  admit  of 
being  essentiatly  corrected  in  the  old  establishment.  The  discipline  in  con- 
sequence, in  great  pari,  of  the  eonslructian,  may  be  called  disorder  rather 
than  discipline.    The  escapes  have  been,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends. 
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witlKiut  a  parallel,  prinnpally  in  eonteguence  of  the  imperfection  of  tht 
imiidingt.  The  pMniskments,  from  the  same  disadvantages  in  constnictioii, 
have  been  very  severe,  to  prevent  riots,  insurrections,  and  escapes.  The 
committee  greatly  lament  the  facts  in  evidence  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
The  deaths  are  more  numerous,  than  they  would  be  in  a  prison  well  con- 
structed and  well  ventilated.  The  re-commtiments  are  numerous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  convicts,  and  the  cases  of  reformation,  few  or  none; 
because  the  men  are  associated  together  day  and  night  for  purposes  of 
mulital  corruption,  and  this  cannot  be  prevented  in  these  buildings. 

The  expense  of  supporting  the  establishment  is  very  heavy,  and  this  too, 
in  great  part,  because  the  men  cannot  be  kept  at  their  business. 

The  dij^culHes  among  the  officers  are  greatly  to  be  lamented.  If  the  con- 
struction of  the  prison  is  such,  that  the  prisoners  provoke  the  under  officers, 
because  they  do  not  stay  in  their  places,  and  mind  their  business,  and  the 
imder  officers  provoke  the  principal  keeper  because  they  do  not  stay  in  their 
places  and  mind  their  business ;  this  is  no  sufficient  excuse  for  passion,  pro- 
fane swearing,  and  wrangling  among  the  officers;  these  things  should  have 
no  flace  in  this  public  institution,  which  has  written  over  its  door  "The 
New  Jsbsky  PKNirENTiAay." 

We  have  recommended  an  alteration  in  the  food  of  the  prisoners,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  more  health  and  strength  to  labour,  without  any 
considerable  additional  expense  for  food  to  the  state;  and  we  thinly  we  have 
shown  that  there  is  a  difference,  necessarily,  of  more  than  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  in  the  expense  of  supporting  the  old  prison,  and  a  new  one^ 
in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  fuel,  and  the  munber  of  officers  required 
in  the  old  prison,  and  the  inconvenience  of  its  location.  In  this  connection, 
we  think,  we  have  shown,  also,  from  the  example  of  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
how  the  state  of  New  Jersey  con  save,  in  a  few  years,  by  building  a  new 
prison,  a  sum  more  than  suf^cient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  its  con- 
struction. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommend,  with  entire  unanimity,  the  building 
of  a  new  prison,  on  the  general  plan  of  those  at  Aabum,  in  New  York,  and 
at  Welhersfield,  in  Connecticut. 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  state  to  the  legislature,  that  the  Prison  IHs- 
dpline  Society  at  Boston,  has  appropriated  and  expended  in  our  state  prison 
for  the  purpose  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  dollars,  in  different  sums  and  at  different  periods, 
which  amount  they  reconunend  should  be  refunded  to  the  society. 

In  concluding  the  report,  the  committee  consider  themselves  hound  to 
acknowledge,  publicly,  the  great  benefit  and  advantage  which  they  have  re- 
reived  from  the  Rev.  Louis  Dwight,  the  secretary  of  the  prison  discipline 
society  of  Boston. 

His  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  thing  touching  the  subject  of  prison 
discipline,  and  the  information  which  the  commiliec  has  derived  from  him. 
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have  greatly  fadUuted  the  researches  and  examinatioas  of  the  committee, 
and  highly  merit  the  thanks  of  the  legislature. 

A.  HowBU,  1  „  ,   „ 

AM2I  DOM,   (  Committee  of  Council 

Chables  Hiu,abd,  1 

IJTTI.BTON  Kducpatrick,   I  Committee  of 
Febdinand  S.  Schenck,    |  Assembly. 
Isaac  Hikcbuan,  J 


DOCUMENT  (B). 

Showing  the  nmuber  of  prisoners  that  is  supposed  to  have  died,  ii 
quence  of  being  severely  punished  in  the  cells  for  disobedience,  &c. 
William  Thomas,      died  17  December,  i8op. 
Thomas  Stewart,        "     23  July,  1811. 
John  O.  Brian  "       3  Sept.  1823. 

William  Bower  "     25  April,  1816. 

John  Brown  "     10  Sept  1821. 

Tunis  Cole  "     22  August,  iSaa. 

Aaron  Stattain  "     20  Nov.  1827. 

Thomas  Somes  "     29  Nov.  1827. 

Pomp  Cisco  "     29  Sept.  1828. 

Peter  Marks  "     29  Feb.  182a 


DOCUMENT  (D). 

New  Jersey  Treasury  Department, 
Trbnton,  Jan.  30th,  183a 
To  His  Excellency  Peter  D.  Vroom,  Esq. : 

SiK,  in  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  note  of  Ais  morning, 
I  herewith  annex  a  statement  showing  the  general  as  well  as  the  annual  opera- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  state  prison,  on  this  department,  from  1797,  the  time 
the  first  appropriation  was  made  for  its  erection,  up  to  1829,  inclusive.  The 
statement  includes  all  expenses  incurred  in  transportation  of  prisoners,  costs 
of  prosecution,  erection  of  prison,  officers  salaries,  &c.  &c.  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  annual  average  loss  is  about  five  thousand  dollars  1  the  whole 
loss  being  $164,963.01.  It  will  also  appear  t^  the  statement,  that  in  1809, 
i8ic^  1812,  and  1S13,  there  were  balances  in  favour  of  the  prison.  These 
results  did  not  arise  from  the  operation  of  the  prison  in  any  of  those  years. 
It  grew  out  of  the  sales  of  articles  manufactured  in  former  years.     From 
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the  best  information,  that  1  have  been  able  to  obtain,  I  think  myself  safe  in 
saying,  that  the  prison  has  not  supported  itself  in  any  one  year  since  its 
erection. 
I  am  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Chaklss  Pabksr. 

statbusnt  as  follows: 

1797  Paid  prison  agent ¥14.327  '8 

1798  do  do        13.545  92 

1799  do  do 13.285  45 

1800  do  keeper  $5,579  03 

iSoi  do  do        S.079  27 

1802  do  do        3.255  13 

1803  do  do        7,862  86 

21,776  29 

1804  do  do        3.17938 

1805  do  do 2,8569s 

6,036  33 


180S    do  do $2,607  29 

1807  do  do        1,884  6s 

1808  do  do        ^486  73 

6k978  67 

$75,946  84 
Cr. 

1809  by  received  from  keeper 5,146  21 

1810  "       do  do      8,910  50 

1812  "       do  do      1,264  84 

1813  "       do  do      738  25 

16,059  80 


Balance  against  the  prison  . 


1811    to  paid  keeper $7y443  34 

1814     "   do     do     4.13s  50 

J815     "   do     do     3.980  00 

1816  "   do     do 6.3SA  55 

1817  "   do     do 8,770  75 

1818  "   do     do     9k8S9  24 

1819  "   do     do     6,065  61 

1820  "   do     do     1,872  so 

1821  "  do     do     10,169  84 

58.651  33 
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to  do     do S,eos  00 

Transportation,  &c I.678  49 

7,483  49 

to  paid  keeper  3.725  00 

Transportation,  &c 2.740  27 

6,46s  27 

to  paid  keeper   6,331  00 

Transportation  &c 2,160  31 

8,491  31 

"    pdd  keeper,  3,350  00 

Transportation    1,444  43 

-  ■  -    4,794  43 

"    paid  keeper  2,025  00 

Transportation  &c i,6S4  89 

3,679  89 

'■    paid  keeper  2,987  50 

Transportation   i,790  24 

4,777  74 

"    paid  keeper  3,029  37 

Transportation  &c 2,818  94 

5,848  31 

"    paid  keeper  3,125  48 

Transportation  &c 1,759  52 

4,88s  00 

Total $164,963  81 


DOCUMENT  (E) 
New  Jersey  Prison — 90  Pi 


Expenses. 

Provisions  

«I593-IS^ 

Clothing 

507-17 

Incidentals  

345.12^ 

18.1554 

$3081. 50J4 

Pay  of  officers 

3117.50 

1829. 

Earnings. 

Nail  Factory $10.0754 

Cooper  Sliop i5-73>i 

Plaster  355.35 

Sundry  Account  126.88 

Shoe-Shop  or  Cordwainers  II06.93J4 

Weaving  Account 1708.91 

Stone  Sawing  Accotint  ...      29.32 
Interest  Account 75-6754 

$3427-98 
3081.50 
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Expenses. 

Provision  1863.03 

Clothing;  &  Bedding 495'^ 

Fuel   &  Incidental   expenses 
including  the  salary  of  the 

officers   3378.78 

Hospital  139. 12 

$5876.13 


Earnings. 

Smith's  Shop  474-39 

Cooper's  Shop  1258.88 

Shoe  Shop  3540.62 

Nail  Shop 1771-64 

Carpenter's  Shop  1363.72 

Tailor's  Shop 15.84 

Labour  of  Lumpers  40-3S 

614.58 

Earnings  of  Connecticut   ...$9,105-54 
Do.  N.  Jersey 3,427-98 


Difference   5.677-56 

)re  than  Connecticut    $322-8654 
s  than  do.  5,677.56 


Expenses  of  N-  Jersey,  r 
Earnings  of        do.        I 


Which  report  was  accepted;  and  the  documents,  together  with 

submitted  by  the  committee,  recommending  the  construction  of  a 
Was  ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table.' 

'  ['oKr  and  Pracitdingi   of   Ihe   Filly-fourth   Ginfal  Assernbly  uf  iht 


.  resolution 
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DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  NEW  JERSEY'S  EXPERIENCE  WITH 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SYSTEM  OF  SOLITARY  CON- 

FINEMENT,  AS  A  TYPE  OF  PRISON 

ADMINISTRATION,  i83fr-i86o. 

1.  The  Reconstruction  of  the  Prison  System  of  New  Jersey,  1830-1836. 

1.  Annual  Report  of   the   New  Jersey   Prison  Instruction   Society, 

1833,  Relative  to  the  Contemporary  System  of  Prison  Adminis- 

2.  The  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  1833  on  the  Question  of  the 

Erection  of  a  New  Stale  Prison. 

3.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  1S37  on  the  New  Prison 

System  Established  in  1S36. 
II.  Prison  Administration  and  Prison  Industry  in  New  Jersey  Under  the 
Pennsylvania  System,  1836-1860. 

1.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the  State  Prison  in  1840 

Relative   to   the   Industry    and   Management   Under    the    New 
System  of  Prison  Adminiattation. 

2.  The   Effect  of  the  Pennsylvania   System  of   Solitary  Confinement 

on  the  Health  of  Prisoners. 

3.  Rules  for  Prison  Administration  in  the  Middle  of  the  iglh  Century. 

4.  Prison  Finances,  1836-1843. 

5.  Prison  Finances  and  Industry,  1844. 

6.  Prison  Finances  and  Industry,  1853. 

7.  The  Final  Defense  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  in  New  Jersey, 

1857. 

8.  The  Collapse  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  in  New  Jersey. 

9.  The  EslsblishmenI  of  the  Auburn  System  of  Prison  Administra- 

tion in  New  Jersey. 
III.  Prison  Reform  Movements  from  1833  to  i860. 

I.  The  New  Jersey  Prison  Instruction  Soeiety. 
3.  The  Relation  of  Illiteracy  to  Crime.  1838. 

3.  The  New  Jersey  Prison  Reform  Association,  1849-1852. 

4.  The  New  Jersey  Prison  Reform  Association  on  the  Detects  of 

the  State  Prison. 

I.  The  Reconstruction  of  the  Prison  System  of  New 
Jersey,  1830-1836. 

i.  annual  report  of  the  new  jersey  prison  instruction 

society,  1833,  rei^tive  to  the  contemporary 

systems  of  prison  administration. 

The  New  Jersey  Prison  Instruction  Society  was  one  of  the 

many  important  prison  reform  associations  which  flourished  in 
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the  United  States  from  1825-1850,  and  which  were  reflections 
of  a  general  European  and  American  interest  in  the  problems  of 
penal  reform.  The  first  annual  report  of  this  Society  in  1833, 
which  is  reprinted  below,  is  one  of  the  most  illuminating  and 
informing  sources  of  information  regarding  the  early  systems 
of  prison  administration  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
this  general  information,  the  report  corroborates  the  opinion  of 
the  prison  investigating  committee  of  1830,  relative  to  the  hope- 
less failure  of  the  congregate  system  of  prison  administration 
in  New  Jersey. 

Ammuai.  Refwt,  1833. 

In  this  report  toil!  be  briefly  noticed  the  several  systems  of  Prison  discipline, 
their  effects  on  the  health  and  character  of  the  convicts,  and  the  financial 
concerns  of  the  different  systems. 

The  old  system  of  Prison  discipline,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  is,  per- 
haps, too  well  known  to  need  description  in  detail  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
convicts,  in  most  cases,  were  sent  to  Prison,  and  shut  up  in  crowded  rooms, — 
old  and  young,  good,  bad,  and  indifierent,  together. 

When  labor  in  shops  and  yards  has  been  a  part  of  the  discipline  during 
the  day,  the  prisoners  have  been  crowded  together  at  night  in  lodging-rooms, 
where  the  novice  in  crime  has  been  trained  to  deeds  of  greater  darkness,  and 
where  all  the  inmates  were  strengthened  in  their  combinations  against  order 
and  society.  And  in  these  institutions,  where  there  should  have  been  reform, 
there  were,  in  reality,  unutterable  abomioation». 

The  reports  of  societies  and  individuals  in  England,  between  1S20  and  1830, 
give  details  of  wretchedness  in  their  Prisons  which  called  loudly  for  atten- 
tion and  reform;  and  these  calls  were  heard  by  the  government.  They  are 
now  successfully  endeavoring  to  reform  the  Prisons  and  Jails  throi^out 
the  Empire. 

In  France,  this  class  of  institutions  has  been  wofully  passed  by  in  former 
years.  Convicts  were,  in  some  cases,  sent  to  Prisons  like  the  Bastile,  without 
labor,  or  anything  to  cheer  or  reform,  and  consequently  became  insane;  or 
sickened  and  died,  with  none  to  "visit"  them,  or  "care  for  their  souls".  In 
other  cases,  nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  were  together  in  a  Prison,  without 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  without  proper  separation  and  inspection, 
and  where  employment  was  the  only  good  feature  in  the  system.  But  the 
French  government,  like  the  British,  has  taken  a  course  which  will  doubtless 
lead  to  reform.  The  French  commissioners  have  visited  some  of  the  Prisons 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  in  some  other  countries. 

In  Italy,  most  of  the  institutions  of  punishment  are  In  a  deplorable  state. 

In  Sardinia,  one  prison  has  been  noticed  as  filthy  and  wretched  in  the 
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extreme.    Three  hundred  and  sixty  men  were  confined  in  one  large  room. 
Th^  were  chained  down  by  the  legs,  at  night,  dose,  side  by  side. 

Some  of  the  old  Prisons,  and  many  of  the  Jails,  in  our  own  country,  have 
been  but  little,  if  any,  better  than  the  mass  in  Europe. 

Within  these  dreadful  purlieus  of  natural  and  moral  pollution,  not  only 
have  criminals  been  combining  and  strengthening,  in  order  to  speed  thdr 
way  in  villany,  but  even  debtors,  who  previously  knew  no  crime,  have  been    ' 
brought  to  breathe  the  same  contaminating  air. 

In  this  wretched  state  of  things,  what  reasonable  man  can  be  surprised  that 
hardened  villains  have  been  rapidly  multiplying  throughout  the  habitual 
globe?  and  that  crime  of  every  grade,  from  the  slight  aberrations  of  the 
child  to  the  foulest  deeds  within  the  compas  of  human  ability  to  perpetrate, 
are  but  too  common  on  sea  and  land? 

While  the  picture  has  been  thus  dark  in  the  general,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  there  have  been  some  bright  spots,  even  in  former  days.  More 
than  half  a  century  ago,  that  man  of  noble  spirit,  the  philanthropist  Howard, 
much  admired  the  neatness  and  order  of  the  Prisons  in  Belgium.  But  the 
institution  of  this  kind,  which,  above  all  others,  in  former  years  did  honor 
to  that  country,  was  the  Penitentiary  at  Ghent.  It  was  mostly  on  the  plan  of 
the  present  Prison  at  Auburn,  New  York,  Prisoners  were  committed,  to 
remain  from  one  to  twenty  years.  They  had  separate  cells  for  lodging  at 
night,  and  joint  labor  1^  day. 

Conversation  was  not  allowed  between  the  prisoners, — spirituous  liquors 
were  prohibited, — prayers  were  daily  put  up,  and  other  divine  services  were 
engaged  in  on  the  Sabbath.  About  sixty  years  ago,  Howard  was  present,  and 
said  of  the  prisoners, 

"This  company,  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  stout  criminals,  was  governed 
with  as  much  apparent  ease  as  the  most  sober  and  well-disposed  assembly 
in  dvil  society." 

Again  it  was  visited  and  examined  t^  another  benevolent  and  intelligent 
individual  in  1817.  From  the  whole  number  of  prisoners,  then  more  than 
thirteen  hundred,  the  number  of  sick  did  not  exceed  twenty-five;  of  those 
who  were  discharged,  only  about  five  per  cent  ever  returned.  Many  instances 
had  occurred,  within  the  governor's  recollection,  wherein  discharged  con- 
victs had  set  up  for  themselves  in  trades  which  they  had  learned  in  Prison; 
and  some  had  done  so  in  Ghent,  and  had  flourished  1^  those  halnts  of  in- 
dustry which  they  had  thus  acquired. 

At  present  there  appears  to  be  a  general  disposition  in  Europe,  as  in 
America,  to  improve  the  condition  of  Prisons.  Associations  are  multiplying 
in  the  large  cities  and  states,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  investigate 
and  spread  information  on  this  great  and  momentously  important  subject. 

Several  reformed  Prisons  in  the  United  States  demand  our  attention. 

The  State  Prison  at  Auburn.  New  York,  was  commenced  in  1S16.  In 
1819,  the  legislature,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  crime,  and  the  condition  of 
the  old  Penitentiaries,  authorized  an  alteration  in  the  plan  of  the  Prison. 
After  this  arrangement,  there  were  five  hundred  and  fifty  separate  cells. 
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This  was  the  first  prison  in  this  country  on  the  plan  of  solitary  c 
at  night 

After  this  improvement,  the  first  report  of  the  Eastern  Prison  Ksdpline 
Society  says  :— 

"It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  describe  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  contemplating 
this  noble  institution,— after  wading  throii^  the  moral  and  material  filth 
of  many  Prisons.  We  regard  it  as  a  model  worthy  of  the  world's  imitation. 
The  unremitted  industry,  the  entire  subordination  and  subdued  feelings  of 
the  Prisoners,  have  probably  no  parallel  among  an  equal  number  of  convicts." 

In  1826,  an  inquiry  was  instituted  in  relation  to  the  conduct  and  character 
of  convicts  discharged  from  Auburn.  In  1827.  it  brought  fifty-two  favorable 
cases :  in  182S,  it  brought  one  hundred  and  twelve  favorable  cases :  in  1829, 
letters  were  addressed  to  postmasters  and  sheriffs  in  all  parts  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  intelligence  was  received  concerning  two  hundred  and  six, 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  forty-six  were  reformed. 

And  further,  concerning  many  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-six  here 
mentioned,  information  had  been  received  two  and  even  three  years  in  suc- 
cession, giving  Ihcm  the  same  character,  and  some  of  them  the  character  of 
decidedly  pious  men. 

In  1830,  the  report  of  the  Eastern  Prison  Discipline  Society  says  again  of 
Auburn  Prison : — 

"It  maintains  the  same  general  character  it  has  done  during  a  course  of 
years.  Silence,  industry  and  order  reign  throughout  the  establishment  The 
health,  among  a  population  of  more  than  six  hundred  within  the  walls,  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  most  favored  country  villages  in  New  England, 
and  better  than  that  of  the  city  of  Boston.  The  annual  deaths  during  six 
previous  years  were  one  in  seventy-one;  and  during  1830,  they  were  less 
than  one  in  one  hundred.  The  moral  influence  is  good,  as  mi^t,  indeed,  be 
expected  from  the  public  worship,  the  Sabbath  school,  the  reading  and  study- 
ing of  the  Bible,  the  solitude,  the  private  admonition,  the  absence  of  tempta- 
tion, the  mild  and  wholesome  discipline,  and  the  daily  acknowledgment  of 
God.  And  the  moral  influence  is  proved  to  be  good  by  numerous  cases  of 
reformation,  and  comparatively  few  of  recommital.  Such  is  the  condition, 
on  the  whole,  of  this  Prison,  that  those  who  hear  much  of  it,  and  afterward 
visit  it,  go  away,  and  say,  the  half  was  not  told  them;  and  thousands  visit 
it  from  America  and  Europe  as  a  model  for  imitation." 

The  average  expense  of  building  a  Prison  on  the  Auburn  plan  is  reckoned 
to  be  two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  cell. 

In  reference  to  the  finances  of  that  institution,  after  it  was  built,  we  have 
all  the  necessary  facts  in  the  case  up  to  the  present  time. 

During  the  first  years  of  experiment,  after  the  Prison  was  built  on  the 
new  plan,  fears  were  entertained  that  it  would  not  support  itself ;  and  for 
its  support  ten  thousand  dollars  were  annually  drawn  from  the  state  treasury. 

For  several  years  after  the  erection  of  the  Prison,  the  agent  purchased  all 
the  raw  materials,  caused  them  to  be  manufactured  in  the  Prison,  and  sold 
them  from  the  Prison  stores  on  account  of  the  state.  Very  serious  losses 
resulted  from  this  system;    in  consequence  of  which  losses  the  legislature 
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abolisbed  the  system,  and  adopted  tbe  plan  of  hiring  by  contract,  which  is 
now  pursued  with  decided  advant^^. 

The  contractors  furnish  the  materials,  pay  a  certain  fixed  sum  per  diem 
for  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  and  dispose  of  the  articles  manufactured  ex- 
clusively on  their  own  account  The  results  of  this  latter  system  have  been 
highly  encouraging. 

Al  the  close  of  1828,  the  profit  to  the  stale,  after  deducting  every  expense 
during  the  year,  was  found  to  be  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents.  At  the  close  of  1829,  the  earnings  of  the 
convicts,  after  paying  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  &c.,  was  found  to  have 
exceeded  the  expenditures  of  the  Prison  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand 
ei^t  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  and  sixty  cents. 

We  have  another  important  item  of  intelligence,  on  this  subject,  which  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Prison  Instruction  Society  has 
lately  received.  Under  date  of  December  24,  1832,  the  chaplain  of  Auburn, 
Rev.  B.  C.  Smith,  thus  closes  his  letter  :— 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  state  one  fact,  which  will  be  found  in  no  report 
but  that  which  is  about  to  be  made  from  this  Prison  to  our  legislature.  In 
compliance  with  a  law  of  the  last  session,  our  agent  and  keeper  has  built, 
during  the  last  season,  a  block  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  cells,  (probably 
the  most  perfect  in  the  world,)  estimated  at  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
wholly  from  the  funds  of  the  Prison,  without  drawing  upon  the  state  treas- 
ury for  a  dollar;  and  at  the  same  time  earned,  in  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  Prison,  during  the  year,  more  than  three  thousand  dollars  over  and  above 
all  its  expenditures.  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  that  money  expended 
on  the  new  cells  is  the  accumulated  overplus  eamir^s  for  several  years." 

A  new  Slate  Prison  at  Wethersficld,  Connecticut,  was  commenced  in  the 
summer  of  1826,  and  completed  in  1828.  It  is  built  on  the  Auburn  plan,  and 
contained  originally  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  cells  for  males,  besides  a 
female  department,  a  chapel,  keeper's  house,  hospital,  and  offices  for  warden 
and  guard.  The  original  cost  of  this  Prison,  like  that  at  Auburn,  was  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  cell,  including  the  wall  and  all  the  build- 
ings; so  that  the  first  one  hundred' and  thirty-six  cells  cost  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

To  say  nothing  about  the  expense  in  building  either  Prison,  we  may  profit- 
ably consider  the  comparative  finances  of  the  old  prison  at  Newgate,  Con- 
necticut, and  the  new  one  at  Wethersficld 

Previous  to  1826,  the  Newgate  Prison  had  been  occupied  thirty-six  years; 
and  notwithstanding  the  number  of  prisoners  was  comparatively  small,  yet  in 
no  one  of  the  thirty-six  years  did  it  support  itself;  but  the  average  annual 
expense  to  the  state,  during  the  whole  time,  was  near  six  thousand  dollars. 

In  relation  to  the  New  Prison,  the  results  have  been  most  truly  encouraging. 
From  the  very  day  in  which  the  prisoners  were  removed  from  Newgate  to 
Wethersfield,  the  pecuniary  concerns  began  to  wear  a  brighter  aspect;  and 
the  prospects  in  this  department  have  grown  bri^ter  and  brighter  to  the 
present  day.     In  1832,  the  governor,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  of 
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Connecticut,  stated  that  a  revenue  nugfat  hereafter  be  expected  from  the 
Prison  to  the  state  of  ten  thousand  dollars  annually. 

We  shall  dose  this  notice  of  Wethersfield  Prison  with  an  extract  of  a 
letter  very  recently  received  from  the  chaplain  of  said  Prison,  Rev.  William 
Whittlesey.    He  says:— 

"During  the  last  year,  the  average  number  of  convicts  was  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty;  and  the  earnings  of  these,  above  every  expenditure  of 
the  Prison,  were  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars ;  whereas, 
in  1817,  181&  1819,  the  average  expense  was  twelve  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  dollars  annually,  above  the  earnings  of  the  convicts ;  and 
then  we  had  only  about  seventy-five  for  whom  to  provide.  Accordingly,  the 
difference  is  nearly  twenty-one  thousand  dollars  a  year;  and  yet  the  great 
objection  to  building  this  Prison  and  changing  the  mode  of  discipline  was 
its  enormous  expense  to  the  state.  This  Prison  has  much  more  than  paid 
for  itself  since  its  erection,  a  term  of  five  years ;  but  this  is  not  all ;  indeed, 
it  b  but  a  small  part  of  the  benefit  accruing  from  the  change.  The  reforma- 
tion of  character,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of 
men,  effected  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  our  Prison,  is  a  good  that 
cannot  be  valued  in  money." 

In  Pennsylvania  great  attention  has  been  paid,  during  some  years  back, 
to  the  improvement  of  the  penal  code  and  Penitentiary  system.  The  Old 
Walnut  Street  and  Arch  Street  Prisons,  in  Philadelphia,  during  a  too  long 
course  of  years,  had  been  most  efficient  schools  of  vice  and  places  of  un- 
utterable crime.  To  remedy  evils  like  these,  the  legislature  made  provision 
for  the  erection  of  two  new  Penitentiaries,  one  at  Philadelphia,  the  other 
at  Pittsburg. 

The  original  plan  of  these  institutions  was  somewhat  peculiar.  The  first 
design  was,  that  the  convict  should  be  entirely  solitary  by  day  and  night, 
without  labor  or  instruction.  After  one  hundred  and  fourteen  cells  had  been 
built  in  the  New  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  the  legislature  arrested  the 
work  on  the  original  plan,  and  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  introduction 
of  labor  into  the  New  Prisons  at  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  and  providing 
also  for  a  religious  teacher  in  the  Philadelphia  Penitentiary. 

The  last  mentioned  institution  received  some  convicts  in  1829;  and  at  the 
close  of  1830,  there  were  fifty-four  convicts  in  the  Prison  at  work,  each  in 
his  cell.  January  1st,  1831,  the  inspectors  stated  the  system  of  discipline  to 
be  "solitary  confinement  at  labor,  with  instruction  in  morals  and  religion." 
The  inspectors,  physician  and  warden  reported  to  the  legislature  that  this 
discipline  did  not  "produce  insanity  or  bodily  infirmity,"  but  they  highly  ap- 
proved of  solitary  confinement  day  and  tiig^t  when  thus  modined. 

The  experiment  was  so  far  successful  as  to  induce  the  legislature,  in  March, 
1831,  to  appropriate  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  four  hundred  additiot»l  cells  within  the  walls  formerly  built. 

Provision  was  also  made  to  raise  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
for  erecting  a  new  County  Prison  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  plan 
of  solitary  confinement;  said  Prison  to  contain  three  hundred  dormitories; 
thus  providing  that  Walnut  Street  and  Arch  Street  Prisons  be  not  much 
longer  used  as  places  of  wretchedness  amid  natural  and  moral  death. 
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January,  1833,  the  inspectors,  warden  and  physidan  report,  a  third  time, 
favorably  in  relation  to  the  New  Penitentiary.  Whether  any  definite  inquiry 
had  been  instituted  relative  to  the  conduct  of  discharged  convicts,  as  there 
has  been  at  Auburn,  does  not  appear;   but  the  warden  says:— 

"Of  the  whole  number  discharged  from  the  commencement  of  the  estab- 
lishment, twenty-one  in  all,  we  have  received  an  unfavorable  account  of 
but  one." 

The  physician  at  the  same  time  says : — 

"The  health  of  the  prisoners  for  this  year  has  been  generally  good,  tboi^ 
a  few  cases  of  severe  indisposition  have  occurred.  The  confinement  operates 
differently  on  different  prisoners,  increasing  the  health  of  some  and  lessening 
that  of  others." 

After  another  year's  experience,  the  warden  again  reports  favorably, 
January,  1833,  and  says: — 

"No  prisoner  whom  we  have  discharged  has  been  re-convicted;  and  the 
information  from  those  who  have  left  here  has  been  generally  satisfactory. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  inmates  of  prisons  are  a  set  of  outlaws 
and  tiger-like  beings, — lost  to  all  good  in  this  world,  and  without  hope  of  a 
hereafter.  Too  many,  indeed  most  of  them, — on  first  conviction,  are  either 
neglected  youth,  thrown  into  the  world  without  education,  and  without 
friends  (often  the  victims  of  hard  masters) — or  ignorant  men,  the  dupes  of 
artful  knaves  who  know  how  to  elude  detection.  Neglect  of  early  education, 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  gambling  and  dealing  in  lottery  tickets,  are  the 
most  prominent  causes  of  felony." 

With  regard  to  the  New  Prison  at  Pittsburg,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  information,  though  erected  at  an  immense  expense,  it  seems  indeed 
among  the  unfortunate  institutions  of  the  age.  It  was  on  the  same  plan, 
thou^  not  so  happily  constructed,  as  that  at  Philadelphia, 

The  cost  of  building  on  the  plan  adopted  in  Pennsylvania  is,  of  course, 
much  greater  than  that  adopted  in  New  York,  a.nd  most  other  states.  The 
prisoners  in  Ihdr  solitary  cells,  during  these  three  and  a  half  years,  have 
about  supported  themselves  by  their  labor,  without  paying  the  salaries  of 
their  keepers. 

The  State  Prison  at  Sing-Sing,  New  York,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  has 
been  in  building  and  in  operation  about  seven  years.  The  main  building,  as 
lately  finished,  is  five  hundred  feet  long,  and  forty  wide,  five  stories  hi^ 
containing  one  thousand  cells  for  solitary  confinement  at  night,  and  where 
also  in  solitude  the  prisoners  take  their  meals.  The  general  plan  of  discipline 
is  Uke  that  at  Auburn,  Wethersfield  and  Charlestown.  There  have  been 
glorious  results  in  the  radical  reform  of  prisoners.  In  December,  1831,  the 
chaplain  reported  from  his  department;  and  thou^  the  report  was  en- 
couraging yet  its  author  spoke  with  great  care  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
cases  of  reform ;  but  in  speaking  of  these  cases,  he  says : — 

"It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  one  of  this  hopeful  number,  in  all  my 
intercourse  with  them,  has  ever  given  the  most  remote  intimation  of  a  desire 
to  be  released  from  present  punishment;  nor  am  I  aware  that  one  has  been 
released  on  account  of  any  relif^ous  professions," 
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This  officer  at  Sing-Sing,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickerson,  appears  to  have 
a  -wholesome  distrust  of  the  class  of  men  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  and  to 
iook  for  hypocrisy;  and  yet,  from  facts  that  have  come  to  his  knowledge, 
he  thinks  there  is  great  reason  and  encouragement  to  be  attentive  and  faith- 
ful to  this  class  of  men.  In  a  recent  communication  to  the  New  Jersey 
Prison  Instruction  Society,  he  says : — 

"There  have  been  cases  where  convicts,  when  discharged,  have  offered 
themselves  to  the  people  of  God,  and  maintained  a  religious  character;  one 
of  whom  has  since  died,  and  in  death  as  well  as  life  was  an  ornament  to 
the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  cases  of  radical  reformation 
have  greatly  increased  during  the  last  year.  There  are  from  fifty  to  ei^ty 
that  have  hopefully  passed  from  death  to  life;  and  the  greater  part  are 
marked  cases.  During  the  last  season,  scarce  a  week  has  passed  without 
the  occurrence  of  a  new  case." 

Indeed,  they  are  beginning  to  feel  at  this  Prison,  as  at  some  others,  that 
the  best  punishment  for  criminals  is  that  repentance  which  leads  them  to 
look  back  upon  their  crimes  with  humble  loathing  and  contribution  of  soul. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  thing;  the  convict  should  be  brought  to  feel 
as  the  keeper  of  Maryland  State  Prison  says  some  of  his  prisoners  felt, 
when  they  lately  died  with  the  cholera.    Said  he: — 

"They  rejoiced,  in  the  hour  of  death,  that  they  were  ever  brought  to 

And  as  it  respects  pecuniary  concerns,  it  will  be  foimd  in  pTactic^  as  it 
might  well  be  found  in  theory,  that  tconomy  and  moral  improvement  go 
hand  in  hand. 

There  are  several  other  refonned  Prisons  within  the  United  States  which 
we  mi^t  go  on  to  describe;  but  suitable  brevity  in  this  report  forbids  it. 
We  should  especially  be  happy  to  detail  the  interesting  features  and  results 
of  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  In  this  Prison,  as  in 
many  others,  the  Sabbath  school  is  deemed  a  very  important  part  of  the 
exercises  on  the  Sabbath.  About  five  hundred  gentlemen,  of  different  de- 
nominations, from  Charlestown  and  Boston,  teach  in  the  Sabbath  school 
alternately.  These  visits  to  the  prisoners  are  said  to  have  raised  a  great 
interest  in  behalf  of  this  class  of  men. 

The  brief  notices  we  have  given,  as  well  as  others  which  mi^t  be  given, 
all  go  to  show  the  great  truth,  that  if  Prisons  are  comntenced  and  carried  on 
as  they  should  be,  instead  of  being  places  in  which  men  are  matured  in  crime, 
they  may  be  indeed  reformatory  in  their  character;  and  instead  of  being  a 
heavy  tax  on  the  state,  they  may  at  least  support  themselves. 

A  few  facts  like  the  following  will  show  what  an  enormous  expense  the 
old  Prisons  have  been  to  the  several  states. 

Connecticut  paid,  for  its  then  comparatively  small  number  of  prisoners, 
from  1791  to  1826,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  four  thousand  four  htmdred 
and  eighty  dollars.  New  York  paid  for  state  prisoners,  from  1706  to  1838, 
one  million  and  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Massachusetts,  from  1805 
to  1828,  paid  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  From  181Q  to  1825, 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  paid,  in  six  years,  for  merely  one  prison,  that  on 
Walnut  Street,  the  sum  of  one  himdred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  three  hun- 
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dred  and  seventy-three  dollars  and  thirty  cents,  over  and  above  the  labor 
of  the  convicts.  But  we  forbear  to  speak  further  of  mismanagement  abroad, 
and  turn  for  a  moment  to  view  the  prison  concerns  of  New  Jersey. 

And  here  we  may  state  at  once,  that,  with  reference  to  the  past,  there  is 
but  one  wretched  story  to  tell;  and  as  to  the  future,  there  is  but  one  dismal 
prospect,  unless  things  shall  take  a  turn  for  the  better.  These  thii^  are 
perhaps  seen  and  felt  by  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey;  and 
if  they  are  not  seen  and  felt  here,  they  are  in  other  states,  and  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  almost  hopeless  condition  of  the 
Penitentiary  in  this  state  is  a  theme  of  conversation  and  of  writing,  amoi^ 
men  of  information,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  not  only  in  America,  but  Europe.  The  buildings  are  badly  con- 
structed and  insecure.  In  the  able  report  of  the  committee  of  six  from  tite 
legislature,  in  January,  1830,  regarding  the  insecurity  of  the  Prison,  they 
say:— 

"We  have  obtained  information,  from  the  records  of  the  Prison,  concern- 
ing escapes  which  have  actually  been  effected  since  the  Prison  was  built 
This  list  is  now  before  us.  It  contains  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
convicts  who  have  made  their  escape.  This  is  more  than  one-twelfth  part 
of  all  who  have  been  committed  to  the  Prison,-^  proof  of  the  insecurity  of 
the  Prison,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  in  the  history  of  Prisons  extends,  with- 
out a  parallel." 

The  moral  condition,  even  so  far  as  deeds  have  seen  the  light,  has  been 
too  soul-sickening  to  be  viewed  with  composure. 

And,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Prisons  on  the  old  plan  of  construction  and 
disdpline,  the  annual  drafts  upon  the  treasury  of  the  state  have  been  almost 
uninterrupted  from  the  time  the  Penitentiary  was  built  to  the  present  year. 
The  late  state  treasurer,  Mr.  Parker,  after  going  through  the  whole  range  of 
the  financial  concerns  of  the  establishment,  from  the  time  it  was  founded,  in 
I797i  up  to  1829,  including  more  than  thirty  years,  reported  to  Governor 
Vroom,  Januaiy  1830,  and  says : — 

"From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obt^un,  I  think  myself  safe 
in  saying,  that  the  Prison  has  not  supported  itself  in  any  one  year  since  its 
erection." 

If  there  be  no  change  in  the  Prison  and  Jails  of  this  state,  we  have  yet 
to  learn  what  disposition  will  be  made  of  that  multitude  of  villains  who  are 
crowding  in  upon  our  territory  from  abroad. 

This  state  is  the  great  thoroughfare  between  the  two  greatest  dties  of  the 
new  world.  In  these  two  dties,  the  people  are  reforming  their  institutions 
for  correction,  improving  their  penal  codes,  and  critically  watching  the  con- 
duct of  delinquents  of  every  class.  As  these  dries  are  rapidly  growing  and 
improving,  thdr  vagrant  population  will  scatter  more  and  more  into  this 
state;  and  if  there  be  no  change  for  the  better  in  the  disdpline  of  the 
vidous  within  our  borders,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  streets  will 
be  filled  with  rascals  of  every  possible  description ;  and  no  safety  will  remain 
to  the  honest  dtizen  at  his  fireude  or  by  the  way.* 
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2.  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  OF  1833  ON  THE 
QUESTION  OF  THE  ERECTION  OF  A  NEW  STATE  PRISON. 

Tuesday,  Januarr  IS,  1833. 
Mr.  Kaighn  from  the  Joint  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  ex- 
I>edience  of  building  a  new  State  prison,  made  the  following  report,  vii : 


Of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Council  and  Assembly  on  the  erection  of 
a  nevi  State  Prison. 

The  Committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Council 
and  Assembly,  on  the  subject  of  the  erection  of  a  New  Penitentiary, 

Report,  That,  in  the  consideration  which,  in  the  recess  of  the  session  they 
have  given  to  the  several  matters  committed  to  them  by  these  resolutions, 
they  have  been  animated  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  by  the  early 
notice  which  they  received  at  the  6rst  sitting;  and  the  prompt  attention 
which  was  given  to  that  part  of  the  late  Governor's  Message  relating  thereto. 
And  they  cannot  avoid  expressing  the  additional  gratification  which  they 
have  received,  in  the  earnest  and  zealous  response  of  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  Stale,  to  these  movements  of  its  Legislature. 

That  the  time  has  arrived  when  something  must  be  done — when  opinion 
must  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  New  Jersey  brought  to  something  like  an 
equality  with  her  sister  States,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  best  means  of  punish- 
ment to  offenders  against  her  laws,  and  that  her  present  (misnamed)  Peniten- 
tiary is  a  standing  reproach  to  the  benevolence  and  enterprize  of  the  State, 
are  conceded  by  all  who  have  devoted  to  this  subject  any  attention. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  entertained  by  some,  that  the  present  prison 
might,  by  alterations,  repairs  and  additions,  be  made  to  answer  all  neces- 
sary purposes,  as  a  place  of  punishment,  your  committee  early  directed  their 
inquiries  to  this  point,  and  a  little  observation  and  reflection  satisfied  them 
that  it  cannot  (without  encountering  an  expense  greater  than  would  be  re- 
quired in  the  erection  of  a  new  Penitentiary)  be  made  to  answer  any  useful 
purpose.  It  is  an  incongruous  pile,  without  order  or  arrangement,  heaped 
together  from  time  to  time,  according  to  various  and  conflicting  plans,  upon 
which  can  be  instituted  no  good  system  of  penitentiary  discipline;  and  which, 
if  continued,  will  annually  present  not  only  a  comparative  loss  in  its  pecuniary 
affairs,  but  a  total  failure  in  all  the  great  purposes  of  human  punishment. 
There  is  one  fact  (though  heretofore  often  expressed)  we  cannot  fail  to 
repeat,  that  our  prison,  instead  of  deterring  from  the  commission  of  crime, 
has  actually  invited  its  perpetrators  from  other  States ;  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  our  convicts  is  constantly  increasing  from  this  cause. 

The  late  Governor  in  his  last  message  states,  "The  experience  of  another 
year  satisfies  me  of  the  truth  of  the  suggestion  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to 
the  Legislature  at  their  last  meeting  that  the  situation  of  our  prison  was 
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such  as  to  invite  to  the  commisuon  of  crime  within  our  State.  Its  condition 
is  well  known  to  that  class  of  offenders  who  are  familiar  with  punishments. 
It  offers  to  them  all  the  allurements  of  that  Idnd  of  society  which  they  have 
long  been  accustomed  to,  freed  from  the  restraints  to  which  they  would  be 
obliged  to  submit  in  other  places  of  conSnement;  and  at  the  same  time 
holds  out  a  prospect  of  a  speedy  escape.  To  this  may  be  attributed  the  great 
number  of  our  convicts,  and  as  long  as  it  continues,  we  may  expect  our  prison 
to  be  filled.  Within  the  last  three  years,  the  number  has  increased  from 
eighty-seven  to  one  hundred  and  tlur^,  being  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent" 

These  considerations  should  alarm  us  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  from 
the  appalling  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them,  that  we  are  t^  our  system 
and  means  of  punishment,  contributing  to  the  increase  and  propagation  of 
crime. 

To  counteract  these  fearful  consequences;  to  devise  the  best  means  to 
prevent  crime,  which  is  the  great  object  of  punishment,  and  to  give  to  the 
policy  of  our  State  on  this  subject  such  a  practical  direction  as  will  com- 
port with  the  just  and  enlightened  views  of  the  age  in  which  we  live;  and 
more  especially  in  our  own  country,  has  been  the  sincere  and  undeviating 
effort  of  your  committee,  and  they  respectfully  submit  the  reasons  which 
have  brought  them  to  the  conclusion  presented. 

The  prevention  of  crime  is  effected  by  deterring  men  from  its  commission, 
and  by  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  If  the  plan  and  discipline  of  a 
prison  recommended  by  your  committee  make  any  approach  to  these  great 
results,  we  shall  feel  amply  rewarded,  from  the  considerations,  that  we  have 
been  instrumental  in  advancing  the  cause  of  philanthropy  in  our  native  State. 

There  is  much  cause  to  fear,  that  the  idea  of  cruelty  has,  in  the  minds  of 
a  portion  of  the  community,  constituted  a  necessary  ii^redient  in  their 
notions  of  punishment;  and  that  the  victims  of  crime  should  be  considered 
as  the  reprobate  children  of  the  human  family,  whose  only  destiny  should 
be,  either  an  interminable  separation  from  society,  or  if  restored  to  it  again, 
after  their  probation  of  punishment,  to  be  consigned  to  the  degradation  and 
scorn  of  their  fellow  men.  The  intelligence  and  humanity  of  the  present 
day  have  successfully  combated  these  errors;  and  the  power  of  society  over 
its  offending  members,  b  now  limited  and  restricted  by  all  those  rational 
deductions,  which  arise  from  the  moral  nature  of  man,  his  liaUUty  to  err, 
and  the  just  claims  of  that  society  in  which  he  exists,  and  against  which  he 
has  offended,  for  its  peace  and  security.  While  a  regard  is  had  to  these 
principles,  we  may  fairly  indulge  the  hope  of  a  continual  advancement  of 
the  system  of  penitentiary  discipline,  and  the  consequent  moral  improvement 
of  society;  in  a  disregard  of  them,  b  to  be  found  the  true  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  prison  system  in  New  Jersey. 

The  system  of  prison  discipline  has  probably  been  brought  to  greater  per- 
fection in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  we  are 
not  therefore  driven  far  in  our  researches  for  the  best  practical  illustration 
of  its  true  principles. 

An  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1821,  was 
perhaps  the  first,  and  most  important  in  its  introduction  of  an  improved 
prison  discipline.    "This  act  stibjccted  convicts  wholly  or  partially  to  soli- 
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taiy  confinement,  according  to  their  degree  of  depravity,  and  also  requiring 
that  each  prisoner  should  be  lodged  in  a  separate  cell." 

The  reform  that  has  been  introduced  since  the  enactment  of  this  statute 
consists,  in  the  solitaiy  confinement  of  the  convicts,  not  only  at  night  but 
during  the  time  of  taking  thdr  meals;  oi  collective  labor  during  the  day, 
a  collective  and  private  moral  and  relignous  instruction,  and  a  strict  super- 
vision, at  all  times,  to  prevent  any  communication  amongst  them.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  prisons  at  Aubum  and  Wetbersfield,  for  the  best  and 
most  gratifying  examples  of  these  details.  While  these  experiments  were 
in  progress,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  commenced  the  erection  of  her 
eastern  penitentiary,  which  when  fully  completed  and  carried  into  effective 
operation  upon  the  system  adopted  by  its  founders,  we  believe  will  exhiUt 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  enduring  monuments  of  human  charity.  The 
system  of  this  instttution  is  that  of  "solitary  confinement  at  labor,  with 
instruction  in  labor,  in  morals  and  relif^on." 

It  differs  from  those  institutions  first  named  in  two  respects.  In  this, 
the  labor  and  instruction  of  the  convicts  are  solitary,  in  those  they  are 
collective. 

An  honest  difference  of  ojnnion  is  entertained  by  many  good  men,  as  to 
the  respective  merits  of  these  systems,  and  your  committee  would  with 
great  deSerence,  submit  the  reasons  which  have  swayed  them  in  favour  of 
the  system  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiaiy  of  Penn^lvania. 

It  is  found  by  experiment,  indeed  it  is  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  our 
nature,  that  the  most  powerful  agent  in  the  work  of  individual  reforma- 
tion is  solitude. 

In  this  position  the  mind  of  man  is  necessarily  cast  upon  itself;  its  powers, 
passions,  habits  and  propensities  are  all  before  it. — The  mass  of  his  life 
b  surveyed  with  a  scrutiny  that  tt  never  encountered  before  and  conscious 
as  in  his  prison  bouse  he  must  be,  that  escape  is  hopeless,  he  continues  the 
unwelcome  task  of  self  examination,  till  his  obduracy  is  subdued,  his  dis- 
position humble  and  teachable,  and  he,  prepared  to  receive  with  gladness 
such  moral  and  religious  instruction  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  bis  circum- 
stances. In  the  eloquent  and  emphatic  language  of  another,  "If  any  dr- 
cumstances  can  be  imagined,  calculated  to  impress  the  warning,  the  en- 
couragements, the  threats  or  the  hopes  of  religion  upon  the  mind,  it  must 
surely  be  those  of  the  convict  in  his  cell,  where  he  is  unseen  and  unheard, 
and  where  nothing  can  reach  him  but  the  voice  which  must  come  to  him 
as  it  were  from  the  other  world,  telling  him  of  things,  which  perhaps  never 
before  entered  into  his  mind ;  telling  him  of  God,  of  eternity,  of  future 
reward  and  future  punishment,  of  suffering  far  greater  than  the  mere 
physical  endurances  of  the  present  life^  and  of  joy  infinitely  beyond  the 
pleasures  he  may  have  experienced.  These  instructions  frequently  dis- 
cover to  the  guilty  tenant  of  the  cell,  what  seems  often  not  to  have  occurred 
to  him,  the  simple  fact,  that  he  has  a  spiritual  nature,  and  that  he  is  not 
the  mere  animal  which  his  habits  and  hitherto  uncontrolled  propensities 
would  indicate.  And  this  is  a  discovery  which  alone  may  and  does  effect 
a  great  change  in  a  man's  whole  character.  Me  feds  that  he  is  a  being 
superior  to  what  he  had  thou^t  bimself,  and  that  he  is  regarded  as  one 
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bavii^  higiier  powers  than  be  had  supposed.  This  first  step  in  the  path 
of  improvement  is  a  prodigious  one;  a  new  ambition  is  awakened,  and 
the  encouragement  of  it  is  the  principal  thing  now  needed  This  encourage- 
ment it  is  a  part  of  the  system  to  (pve," 

Collective  labour  and  instruction  interrupt  and  in  some  degree  paralize 
these  individual  and  solitary  efforts. 

The  association  of  convicts  for  any  purpose,  and  under  the  strictest  super- 
vision, is  attended  with  evil  consequences. 

There  is  a  sympathy  in  crime  which  renders  its  subjects,  when  assembled 
together,  at  least  complacent,  if  not  bold;  and  it  is  believed,  that  the 
closest  watchfulness  of  faithful  supervisors  has  not  been  competent  to  de- 
tect and  prevent  all  communication  between  them.  That  much  has  been 
effected  in  this  way,  cannot  be  denied,  but  is  it  not  a  defect  in  the  system 
of  collective  labour  and  instruction,  that  this  attendant  evil  is  not  only 
possible  but  probable? 

Here  at  the  least  is  a  knowledge  of  faces,  and  no  doubt  of  names  and 
offences.  Curiosity  is  exdted,  the  social  principle  (one  of  the  strongest 
in  our  nature)  bepns  to  operate,  and  ingenuity,  with  its  infinite  contriv- 
ances, is  set  to  work  to  counteract  the  interdict  of  communication. 

The  solitude  of  the  convict  however,  is  only  an  exclusion  from  the 
society  of  his  fellows,  and  those  who  may  in  any  way  weaken  the  force 
of  the  discipline  under  which  he  is  placed.  His  cell  is  opened  at  all  proper 
times  for  the  visits  of  those,  whose  desire  it  is  to  do  good  and  to  com- 
municate instruction. 

In  the  language  of  the  second  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  speaking  of  the  solitary  convict,  "There,  he 
can  only  read  and  hear  what  is  calculated  to  make  him  industrious  and 


But  the  plan  of  solitary  labour  and  instruction  has  one  advantage  over 
the  other,  which  claims  in  its  behalf  our  peculiar  regard;  which  is,  that 
no  convict  is  seen  by  another  after  he  enters  the  prison  walls,  and  he 
cannot  know  unless  by  previous  knowledge,  who  are  its  inmates.  He  thus 
has  presented  to  his  mind  the  highest  incentive  to  reformation.  He  is  not 
surrounded  by  those  who  may  thereafter  proclaim  his  shame,  and  his  once 
debased  mind  indulges  the  hope  that  he  may  yet  live  a  new  life  of  respect- 
aSlity  and  usefulness. 

Although  this  penitentiary  has  been  in  operation,  and  this  partially,  but  a 
few  years,  the  history  of  its  discharged  inmates,  exhibits  many  affecting 
and  delightful  instances  of  its  salutary  effects ;  and  the  intelligent  and 
faithful  warden  in  his  report  of  last  year,  states  "That  of  the  whole 
number  discharged  from  the  commencement  of  the  establishment,  we  have 
received  an  unfavourable  account  of  but  one." 

Much  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  good  effects  produced  by  collecting 
or  assembling  the  convicts  together  for  public  religious  instruction. 

Your  committee  would  be  among  the  last  to  undervalue  this  mode  of 
instruction,  but  they  ask  with  confidence  if  all  the  good  anticipated  from 
this  course  is  not  attained  with  more  certain^  and  effect  upon  the  plan 
of  this  Penitentiary?  The  desire  for  instruction  is  stimulated  by  the 
longing  for  soda]  enjoyment,  the  attention  is  more  exclusive,  because  less 
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distracted,  and  be  feels,  deeply  feels,  when  it  is  said  to  Win,  "Thou  art 
the  man." 

But  moral  and  religious  instruction  upon  this  plan  is  not  alone  com- 
municated to  the  convicts  privately  in  their  cells.  Such  is  the  structure  of 
the  celb,  that  religious  instruction  may  be  communicated  by  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  the  minister,  for  this  purpose,  standing  b  the  corridor  of  the 
building  and  directing  his  voice  through  the  halU  of  the  cells.  In  the  report 
referred  to,  the  Warden  states,  that  "during  the  past  year  service  Has  been 
performed  mostly  once  a  week  by  the  minister  preaching  in  the  corridor  to 
all  the  convicts  in  the  establishment  without  their  being  removed  from  thdr 
cells,  or  seeing  or  communicating  with  each  other,  and  the  various  impres- 
sions therelry  produced  have  been  similar  in  appearance  to  those  in  any  other 
assembly  of  the  same  number.  In  what  manner  can  man  be  placed  where  the 
words  of  the  gospel  would  be  more  impressive  than  in  their  situation?  Sit- 
ting alone,  without  seeing  or  being  seen  by  any  human  being,  nothing  to 
abstract  their  thoughts  or  divert  them  from  the  truths  delivered  to  them, 
alone  when  they  bear;  and  left  alone  when  the  minister  has  finished,  to 
ponder  and  reflect" 

Solitary  confinement  without  a  proper  employment  of  the  physical  powers 
would  be  totally  inconsistent  with  a  healthy  state  of  the  mind  or  body,  and 
would  operate  as  the  exercise  of  cruelty  upon  the  convict 

To  obviate  this  he  is  required  to  labour  in  his  cell  at  some  mechanical 
trade,  it  beii^  either  one  with  which  he  is  already  acquainted  or  one  which 
he  readily  learns. 

The  facility  with  which  he  acquires  a  knowledge  of,  and  the  short 
time  in  which  he  is  taught  successfully  to  work  at  some  mechanical 
occupation,  ceases  to  surprise  those,  who  consider  the  avidity  with  which  he 
seeks  to  alleviate  his  solitude,  and  of  course  the  devoted  attention  that  he 
must  necessarily  pay  to  his  business. 

The  Warden  in  the  same  report  slates,  that  "Every  prisoner  with  four  ex- 
ceptions, who  has  been  here  even  six  months  is  now  earning  hb  maintenance." 
These  exceptions  were  cases  of  sickness,  infirmity  and  old  age. 

The  severest  punishment  inflicted  on  the  refractory  convict  is  depriving 
him  of  his  labour.  The  Inspectors  in  the  same  report  state,  "An  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  effect  of  absolute  solitude  without  labour,  has  oc- 
casionally been  presented,  when  as  a  punishment  to  a  sturdy  and  disorderly 
convict,  the  Warden  has  ordered  the  liglit  of  his  cell  to  be  dosed.  Little 
time  has  elapsed  with  the  most  hardy,  before  the  prisoner  has  been  found 
broken  down  in  his  spirit,  and  beg^g  for  his  work  and  his  Bible  to  beguile 
the  tedium  of  absolute  idleness  in  solitude. 

That  the  system  of  Solitary  labour  and  instruction  is  salutary  in  its  effects 
upon  the  convicts  has  been  shown.  That  its  tendency  must  be  to  deter  from 
crime  is  equally  manifest.  We  seek  to  avoid  that  which  we  most  dread,  and 
if  we  can  overbalance  the  love  of  crime,  by  the  fear  of  its  Inevitable  con- 
sequences, we  have  in  a  great  measure  attained  the  second  grand  principle 
in  the  administration  of  punishment. 

In  this  respect  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Penitenliafy  is  already  fruitful 
in  facts.     In  the  report  referred  to,  the  Inspectors  state,  "great  terror  is 
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known  to  have  been  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  convict  commnni^ 
by  this  Institution;  and  the  small  number  of  prisoners  sent  from  the  East- 
ern district  including  a  vast  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Stote;  t<y 
gether  with  the  careful  manner  in  which  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the 
most  knowing  rogues  avoid  committing  those  offences  which  would  subject 
them  to  its  discipline,  may  be  regarded  as  powerful  reasons  for  extending  Its 
operation  to  those  penitentiary  offences,  not  at  present  included  within  the 
statute." 

The  position  of  New  Jersey  peculiarly  demands  that  she  should  hold  out 
the  most  powerful  repellant  to  the  commission  of  crime  within  her  limits. 
The  dense  population  of  the  two  cities,  that  skirt  our  borders,  are  prolific 
nurseries  from  which  are  constantly  emanating  the  lawless  adepts  in  crime; 
and  the  history  of  many  of  the  inmates  of  our  prison  furnish  abundant 
evidence,  that  there  they  received  thdr  first  lessons  m  iniquity. 

If  your  committee  are  opposed  to  collective  instruction,  they  are  equally 
so  to  collective  labour,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  It  may  be  said  by  some 
that  various  lands  of  labour  can  alone  be  accomplished  by  the  comlnned 
strength  and  skill  of  the  convicts,  and  that  the  pecuniary  profits  resulting 
hence  would  be  greatly  increased.  The  answer  to  this  abjection  (if  it  be 
one)  is,  that  in  its  nature  it  b  predicated  of  labour  and  profit  alone,  which 
here  are  to  be  considered  as  subsidiary  to  the  great  ends  of  punishment.  The 
labour  of  the  ccmvict  is  simply  a  mean,  dictated  1^  the  wisest  benevolence, 
for  the  health  of  his  moral  and  physical  powers.  If  it  did  not  tend  to  effect 
this,  it  should  be  abandoned  as  a  part  of  the  system.  The  objection  con- 
verts a  penitentiary  into  a  manufactory.  The  best  good  of  the  convict  and 
that  of  the  society  against  which  he  has  offended,  are  the  hi^  purposes 
aimed  at,  and  should  the  labour  and  profit  be  lost,  it  would  bear  no  com- 
parison to  the  good  proposed  to  be  attained.  But  it  has  already  been  shown, 
by  the  experience  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  that  a  convict  can  in  six 
months  earn  bis  maintenance.  And  its  Warden  in  the  report  referred  to, 
further  states  that  "the  short  time  we  have  been  in  operation,  induces  me 
to  believe  that  the  nett  profits  of  a  prison  conducted  on  the  plan  of  separate 
labour,  will  be  greater  than  those  which  might  result  from  joint  labour," 
In  the  report  of  1833  he  states,  "that  the  experience  of  another  year  has  also 
tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  prisoners  can  generally  maintain 
themselves  by  thdr  labour  in  solitude." 

A  part  of  your  committee  having  since  the  last  adjournment,  visited  this 
penitentiary,  acknowledge  with  unfeigned  pleasure  the  gratification  they 
experienced,  in  the  exhiUtion  of  its  structure,  plan  and  discipline,  enhanced 
as  it  was  by  the  frankness  with  which  all  their  enquiries  were  answered,  and 
in  the  facilities  afforded  and  attentions  shown  to  them  by  its  intelligent 
officers;  and  we  feel  that  we  cannot  render  a  more  acceptable  service,  in 
the  performance  of  our  duty,  than  in  the  exhibition  of  the  effect  of  its 
disdpline,  as  contained  in  the  succinct  and  clear  review  of  the  same,  since 
it  has  gone  into  operation,  by  the  present  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  bis  last  message  he  states, 

"Our  Petutentiary  system  as  immediately  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice,  is  to  be  regarded  as  being  of  Ae  first  importance,  in 
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refereace  as  well  to  the  security  of  the  persons  and  proper^,  as  to  the  gen- 
eral morals  of  our  dtiiens;  and  so  far  as  it  regards  die  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary, the  philanthropic  advocates  of  penitentiary  reform,  may  justly  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  the  success  with  which  their  exertions  have  been 
crowned,  in  bringing  so  near  to  perfection,  a  system  surrounded  by  so 
many  difficulties. 

The  government  of  this  prison  has  been  conducted  in  regard  as  well  to 
its  economy,  as  its  discipline,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  all  commendation ;  and 
the  experiment  of  the  efficacy  of  solitary  confinement  with  labour,  so  far 
as  there  has  been  an  opportmiity  to  test  it,  has  exceeded  the  e^tpectations  of 
the  most  sanguine  among  its  friends.  On  the  25th  October,  1839,  the  first 
convict  was  received  into  the  Eastern  Penitentiaty,  and  from  thence  until 
the  first  of  November  183^  the  whole  number  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  males  and  four  females  convicted  of  various  offences.  On  the 
day  last  mentioned  there  remained  in  confinement  ninety  male  and  four 
female  prisoners.  The  whole  number  discharged  between  the  above  dates 
by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  sentence  was  twenty-right;  nine  died  and  five 
were  pardoned.  One  fact  in  reference  to  this  institution  bears  strong  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  its  discipline.  It  appears  that  not  a  single  convict  dis- 
charged from  this  prison  has  ever  been  returned  to  it;  which  would  seem 
to  prove  pretty  clearly,  either  that  a  thorough  reformation  has  been  pro- 
duced, or  that  a  dread  of  a  repetition  of  the  unsocial  manner  of  life,  which 
had  proved  so  irksome  before  has  deterred  from  the  commis^on  of  crimes 
within  those  Umits  of  the  State  in  which  a  conviction  would  ensure  a  sen- 
tence to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

"The  annual  accounts  of  the  prison  are  not  closed,  until  the  30th  of  No- 
vember. I  have  not  therefore  been  able  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  how  far 
the  earnings  of  the  prisoners  will  be  available  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Institution.  It  is  believed  that  for  the  present  they  will  pay  all  except  the 
salaries  of  the  officers,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  as  soon  as  the  prison 
shall  have  been  fully  organized,  the  entire  expenses  will  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  establishment.  The  experiment  made  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  has  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  solitary  confinement  with  labour 
does  not  impair  the  health  of  those  subject  to  that  species  of  discipline. 
The  prisoners  work  to  more  advantage;  having  no  opportunity  for  con- 
versation or  amusement  they  eagerly  desire  employment.  Here  all  com- 
munication is  cut  off,  no  one  knows  his  fellow  prisoner,  no  acquaintance  is 
formed,  no  contamination  takes  place,  the  convict  sees  no  one,  holds  com- 
munion with  no  one,  except  such  as  will  give  htm  good  advice ;  he  is  placed 
in  a  situation,  where  he  has  every  inducement  to  grow  better,  but  little 
temptation  to  grow  worse,  here  thought  and  reflection  will  crowd  upon  the 
mind,  and  prepare  it  for  solemn  impressions,  and  tor  moral  and  religious  m- 
struction. 

"The  discipline  established  in  this  position,  the  manner  of  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  the  building  itself,  and  of  the  cells  in  which  the 
prisoners  arc  confined  and  employed,  are  admitted  by  all  who  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  subject  of  Penitentiary  reform,  to  possess  decided  ad- 
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vantages  over  diose  of  any  other  establishmeiit,  designed  for  similar  objects 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  Foreigners,  whose  especial  business  it  has 
been  to  visit  the  Penitentiaries  in  dus  country,  generally  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  infonnation  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  Penitentiary  punish- 
ment, and  its  efficiengr  in  producing  reformation,  in  those  subjected  to  its 
disdpline,  have  with  one  voice,  awarded  the  meed  of  merit  to  that  estab- 
lished in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania." 

The  plan,  draft  and  estimates  of  a  Penitentiaiy  for  New  Jersey,  herewith 
submitted,  were  drawn,  at  the  request  of  your  committee,  by  Mr,  John 
Haviland  of  Philadelphia,  after  whose  design,  and  under  whose  direction, 
the  Eastern  Penitentiaiy  spoken  of,  and  many  valuable  institutions  of 
the  like  character  in  our  country  have  been  constructed,  and  to  whose  in- 
telligence we  are  indebted  for  many  valuable  suggestions;  and  we  cannot 
avoid  expressing  our  conviction  that  eveiy  consideration  of  utili^,  economy 
and  taste,  requires,  that  the  erection  and  completion  of  a  Penitentiary 
contemplated  by  this  State,  should  be  under  the  direction  and  inspection 
of  the  designer  and  architect,  aided  as  he  must  necessarily  be  by  competent 
and  responsible  commissioners. 

The  plan  submitted  is  substantially  upon  the  principle  (with  several 
improvements)  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  varying,  however  in  its  appU- 
catioD  correspondent  with  a  scale  of  reduction.  It  is  plain,  simple  and 
economical,  and  susceptible  of  extension  according  to  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  the  State,  and  this  too,  not  only  without  marring  its  original  de- 
sign, but  by  carrying  the  same  into  complete  effect. 

A  location  near  the  site  of  the  present  Prison  is  strongly  indicated  from 
the  abundance,  quaUty  of  and  facility  in  procuring  building  materials  in  its 
neighborhood,  in  the  comparative  ease  with  which  water  for  the  use  of  the 
Prison  may  be  procured,  and  from  its  central  position  in  the  State. 

The  means  necessary  for  the  object  contemplated,  may  be  raised  by 
tax  in  such  annual  proportions  as  will  not  materially  aSect  the  present 
rate  of  taxation ;  or  they  may  be  raised  by  a  loan  redeemable  in  a  given 
time,  at  a  small  per  cent — the  effect  of  which  would  be  scarcely  perceived 
as  a  burdea 

But  we  again  repeat.  New  Jersey  is  prepared  to  act  on  this  subject;  the 
tardiness  of  legislation  has  provoked  her  jealousy,  and  roused  her  pride  of 
character  in  behalf  of  this  long  neglected,  but  interesting  department  of 
her  internal  policy;  and  we  indulge  without  fear,  the  just  expectation,  that 
it  will  be  resumed  and  acted  upon,  in  the  same  spirit  of  promptness  and 
zeal  with  which  it  was  committed,  and  that  the  present  session  will  be 
coeval  with  the  redemption  of  the  character  of  our  State  from  the  severe 
but  just  imputations  upon  the  system  of  Penitentiary  discipline. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

JoSKFH  Kaichk,  J.  W.  MnXER, 

Petes  I.  Ciark,  Wiuiau  R.  Ailbk, 

Committee  of  Council.    Chau.es  F.  Wilkims, 
BeKjAiiiif  Hahhton, 

Committee  of  Assembly. 
January  isth,  1833. 
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Gentuuen,— In  compliance  widi  your  request,  I  have  made  the  accom- 
panying drawing,  model  and  estimate,  for  your  contemplated  new  State 
Penitentiary,  designed  for  "solitary  confinement  with  labor".  Since  die 
commencement  of  our  extensive  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  much  valuable 
experience  has  been  obtained  and  considerable  improvements  made  in  the 
desired  properties  of  security,  ventilation,  light,  warming  and  supervision 
of  the  cells,  and  location  of  the  operative  offices  of  die  institution. 

tn  designing  the  plan  before  you,  the  most  approved  features  of  our 
building  has  been  adopted  and  its  imperfections  avoided. 

In  the  estimate,  I  have  calculated  every  feature  of  the  design  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  roost  substantial  and  approved  manner,  and  the  best  ma- 
terials of  their  several  kinds,  avoiding  useless  ornament,  and  employing 
members  best  calculated  to  perfect  the  desired  properties  of  the  institution. 
The  value  of  labor  and  materials  taken  from  the  best  information  and 
experience. 

It  is  a  candid,  fair,  and  full  calculation,  that  can  be  depended  upon  and 
guaranteed,  which  your  subscriber  esteems  it  his  duty  to  report  in  preference 
to  one  of  a  contracted  character,  which  might  lead  to  disappointment. 

The  whole  plan  will  accommodate  three  hundred  prisoners,  and  admit  the 
erection  of  any  one  of  the  radiating  blocks  as  circumstances  may  require 
from  time  to  time^  without  interfering  with  each  other. 

Upon  examining  the  general  features  and  detail  of  the  design,  the 
practical  and  well  informed  warden  will  find  it  calculated  to  cany  into 
execution  all  the  desired  objects  of  the  institution. 


BSXIHAIE. 

External  Wall,    ?I40«> 

Front  building,  containing  the  Culinary,  Laundry,  and  Bathing 
Offices,  Store  Rooms,  Keeper's  Chambers,  Observatory,  Reser- 
voir, Belfry,  and  other  fire  proof  rooms,  expressed  in  the  plan:     15,000 

Culvert,    Sinks,   Cast    Iron  Pipes,    Covered   Ways,   Apparatus   for 

cooking,  wanning,  and  raising  water  into  the  Reservoirs : I3i000 

Block  A  containing  50  cells,    18,000 


D.  ?5  27.000 

E  SO  i8,«» 

300  Cells  Total $IS0/X» 

John  Haviiaiid. 
Philadelphia,  January  15,  1833.' 

■JsKrwi  ef  Iht  Procitdinti  »f  tlu  LtguialtB*  Council  of  tin  Slatt  ef  N*w  Jrrity, 
Juiiuiy  ij,  iBjsi    pp.  64-74. 
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3.  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  INSPECTORS  OF  1837  ON  THE  NEW 
PRISON  SYSTEM  ESTABLISHED  IN  1836. 

The  advocates  of  prison  reform  in  New  Jersey  were  exceed- 
ingly Optimistic  regarding  the  results  which  they  hoped  to  see 
achieved  by  the  newly  adopted  system  of  solitary  confinement. 
This  report  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  1837,  in  addition  to 
presenting  an  interesting  picture  of  the  new  system  of  prison 
administration,  is  also  noteworthy  as  being  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
pression of  the  satisfaction  and  optimism  which  characterized 
contemporary  opinion  regarding  the  remarkable  virtues  which 
were  alleged  to  reside  in  the  new  system.  The  inspectors  were 
so  confident  regarding  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  that  they  predicted  the 
speedy  disappearance  of  all  other  types  of  prison  administration. 

To  THE  HOHOBABLE  THE   LSGISUTURE  OF  THE  STATE  OP  NeW   JSBSEY  : 

The  Inspectors  of  the  new  State  Penitentiary  in  obedience  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  i,  article  1,  of  "an  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  State 
Penitentiary,"  passed,  March  15th,  1837;    Respectfully  ask  leave  to  report: 

That  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1836,  (the  commencement  of  the  fiscal 
year)  die  whole  number  of  prisoners  remaining  in  confinement  in  the  old 
penitentiary,  amoimted  to  113,  which  number  had  increased  to  120  on  the 
^th  of  the  same  month,  when  they  were  removed  to  the  new  state  peniten- 
tiaiy,  placed  immediately  in  separate  confinement,  and  put  to  labor,  as  soon 
as  the  several  cells  could  be  furnished  and  fitted  up  for  that  purpose;  with 
the  exception  of  about  17  men  who  were  employed  by  the  commissioner  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  penitentiary,  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  27th 
of  February,  1833 ;  and  a  few  who  were  employed  through  the  day,  in  cook- 
inf^  baking,  washing,  &c.  for  the  prisoners. 

The  law  of  March  15th,  1837,  which  prohibits  the  employing  any  convict, 
as  cook,  clerk,  or  servant,  in  the  prison,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Board 
to  authorize  such  alterations  to  be  made  as  would  enable  the  principal  keeper 
to  have  the  baking  and  washing  done  by  two  of  the  convicts,  in  the  shops 
adjoining  their  cells;  and  also  to  sanction  the  employing  three  servants,  one 
as  cook  for  the  prisoners,  one  as  engineer,  and  one  to  do  the  out-door  labor 
in  the  yard.  Since  that  period,  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  separate  con- 
finement with  labor,  and  occasional  religious  and  moral  instruction,  has  been 
carried  out  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  new  state  penitentiary;  and  has  thus 
far  more  than  realized  our  hopes  and  expectations. 
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The  close  of  the  year,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1837,  found  tis  with  the 
number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  here,  increased  to  141;  exclusive  of  17 
who  have  been  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  17  by  pardon  from  the 
Governor  and  Council,  and  one  who  died  in  the  old  prison,  before  Us  re- 
moval here;  from  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  commitments  to  the  new 
state  penitentiary  within  the  year,  have  amounted  to  63. 

Of  those  in  confinement,  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1837,  one  was  nine 
years  old  when  received  in  prison,  22  between  the  ages  of  10  and  so,  64  be- 
tween 20  and  30,  35  between  30  and  40,  9  between  40  and  SO,  9  between  50 
and  60,  and  one  62  years  of  age;  ninety-one  of  which  are  while  males,  one 
white  female,  forty-five  colored  males,  and  four  colored  females. 

Seventy-one  are  natives  of  New  Jersey,  dght  of  Pennsylvania,  six  of 
Delaware,  four  of  Maryland,  one  of  Kentucky,  one  of  Michigan,  two  of 
Virginia,  one  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  Vermont,  two  of  Connecticut  fifteen 
of  New  York,  one  of  Upper  Canada,  one  of  the  Province  of  New  Bnmswick, 
one  of  the  West  Indies,  Thirteen  of  England,  eight  of  Ireland,  one  of  Scot- 
land, three  of  France,  and  one  of  Poland;  of  which,  one  was  received  in 
the  year  1825,  two  in  1827,  one  in  1829,  three  in  183a,  seven  in  1831,  four  in 
1832,  ten  in  1833,  nine  in  1834,  twenty-seven  in  1835,  thirty-four  in  1836^  and 
forty-three  in  1837.  0£  ther  crimes :  26  were  committed  for  misdemeanors, 
34  for  bui^lary,  22  for  larceny,  17  for  grand  larceny,  8  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery, 7  for  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape,  2  for  rape,  5 
for  burning,  2  for  forgery,  3  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  4  for  roan- 
slaughter,  I  for  polygamy,  I  for  sodomy,  4  for  passing  counterfeit  Mils,  i 
for  attempting  to  poison,  i  for  overdrawing  with  intent  to  defraud  "The 
bank  at  Patterson,"  I  for  perjury,  I  for  breaking  jail,  and  I  tor  receiving 
stolen  goods. 

Two  of  which  were  sentenced  for  9  months,  thirteen  for  i  year,  i  day,  one 
for  I  year  I  month,  four  for  I  year  6  months,  twenty-two  for  2  years,  one 
for  2  years  2  days,  twenty-seven  for  three  years,  orte  for  3  years  i  day,  ten 
for  4  years,  one  for  4  years  6  months,  fifteen  for  S  years,  four  for  6  years, 
ten  for  7  years,  four  for  8  years,  twelve  for  ten  years,  one  for  lo  years  2 
days,  two  for  12  years,  seven  for  IS  years,  two  for  20  years,  one  for  21  years, 
and  one  for  24  years. 

Of  their  commitment:  123  are  committed  for  the  first  offence,  16  for  the 
second,  1  for  the  third,  and  1  for  the  fifth. 

Of  the  whole  number,  ii  have  been  sent  from  the  county  of  Bergen,  35 
from  Essex,  6  from  Sussex,  10  from  Morris,  7  from  Warren,  4  from  Somer- 
set, 9  from  Middlesex,  11  from  Monmouth,  9  from  Hunterdon,  (including  5 
from  the  city  of  Trenton,)  15  from  Burlington,  17  from  Gloucester,  4  from 
Salem,  i  from  Passaic,  1  from  Cape  May,  and  i  United  States  prisoner  from 
the  District  of  New  Jersey, 

No  final  escape  has  occurred  durii^  the  year. 

Of  those  now  in  confinement,  as  near  as  we  can  ascertain,  17  have  had  a 
good  education,  89  can  barely  read  and  write,  the  remaining  35  can  neither 
read  nor  write;   of  these  one  is  partially  insane,  and  one  idiot;   to  vhom  it 
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is  earnestly,  but  respectfully  requested,  that  executive  clemency  may  be  ex- 
tended. 

It  will  be  percdved,  by  tbe  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  penitentiMy  for  the  year,  that  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  attending 
the  removal  of  the  convicts;  the  loss  of  time  in  fitting  np  and  furnishing 
the  new  cells  for  them  to  pursue  their  respective  trades  in;  the  alterations 
made  at  considerable  loss  of  time,  in  consequence  of  the  law  o£  the  fifteenth 
of  March  last;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  in  the  increased  high  price  of  every 
article  furnished  for  the  support  of  the  convicts;  the  diminished  demand  for 
their  labor,  and  the  consequent  diminished  price  paid  for  that  labor,  in  some 
instances;  still,  the  earaii^s  of  the  prisoners,  in  the  new  state  penitentiary, 
in  the  first  year  of  its  operations,  have  paid  all  the  current  expenses  for  the 
same  period;  including  the  salaries  of  all  its  officers,  assistants  and  servants, 
amounting  to  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven  dollars,  twenty-nine 
cents ;  and  has  a  balance  standing  in  favor  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  after 
paying  all  its  expenses,  of  over  one  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars :  and  this 
too  without  an  instance  of  oppression,  within  our  knowledge ;  and  with  a 
milder  system  of  treatment  than  could  possibly  be  introduced  into  the  old 
prison.  We  think  that  we  may  safely  congratulate  the  Honorable  the  Legis- 
lature, in  the  pleasing  prospect,  that  the  new  state  Penitentiary,  under  proper 
and  judicious  mans^ment,  is  not  likely  hereafter  to  become  a  burden  upon 
the  community. 

It  will  naturally  be  inquired,  how  has  this  been  accomplished?  We  answer, 
by  the  conscientious  fidelity  with  which,  (as  we  believe)  the  principal  Keeper 
has  discharged  his  du^  to  the  state;  in  the  judicious  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment and  employment  of  the  convicts,  aided  by  experienced  and  Intelligent 
mechanics  as  assistant  keepers,  men  who  know  their  duty,  and  who  have 
perfonned  it  faithfully. 

The  great  advant^e  of  employing  as  assistant  keepers,  men  who  are 
capable  of  instructing  the  convicts  placed  under  their  particular  care,  in  the 
different  mechanical  branches  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  new 
penitentiary,  has  been  strikingly  apparent:  and  has  certainly  been  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  results  during  the  past  year;  not  only  to  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  institution,  but  to  the  peaceable  and  orderly  con- 
duct of  the  convicts  generally;  and  the  system,  good  order,  and  cleanliness, 
visible  throughout  the  whole  ranges  of  cells,  may  be  attributed  to  a  praise- 
worthy rivalry  between  the  different  assistant  keepers,  in  regard  to  the  cells 
of  wUch  they  have  the  particular  chaise,  and  the  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  each  of  them  to  the  Principal  Keeper,  of  giving  constant  and  unre- 
mitting attention  and  instruction  to  the  convicts  committed  to  their  care. 
From  the  whole  of  our  observations  throughout  the  year,  we  are  irrewstibly 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  has  been  owing  to  the  practical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  Principal  Keeper  and  his  assistants,  in  prison  discipline, 
carried  faithfully  into  every  cell,  that  the  new  penitentiary  has  made  so  suc- 
cessful an  effort  in  its  infant  state,  to  carry  out  the  Pennsylvania  system  of 
separate  confinement  with  labor  and  occasional  instruction  to  an  extent  far 
b^ond  Hk  hopes  of  its  most  ardent  friends. 
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The  masterly  maimer  in  which  tbe  clerk  of  the  Institution  has  perfonned 
the  laborious  and  perplexing  duties  of  his  office,  coming,  as  it  does,  iin- 
medtately  before  the  honorable  the  committee  on  the  accounts  of  the  prison, 
requires  no  comment  of  ours;  we  would  respectfully  leave  that  duty  for 
them  to  perform. 

In  closing  this  branch  of  our  report,  it  is  worthy  of  remaric  that  there  has 
not  been  a  single  complaint  made  to  the  Board,  of  neglect  of  duty  or  dis- 
obedience of  orders,  against  any  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  during  Ac 
year.  The  law  of  the  15th  of  March  has  been  our  guide,  and  a  strict 
observance  of  it,  by  the  different  officers,  precluded  tiie  necessity  of  the  In- 
spectors reporting  any  farther  rules  for  the  government  of  the  prison. 

In  performance  of  the  "further  duties"  enjoined  upon  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors, we  would  respectfully  state: 

That  an  intercourse  of  two  years  and  upwards,  as  Inspectors  in  the  old 
prison,  had  long  since  convinced  us  of  the  immense,  the  incalculable  evil  to 
society,  resulting  from  social,  or  promiscuous  labor  in  that  institution,  and 
in  all  others  conducted  upon  the  same  principle.  We  believe  it  to  be  beyond 
the  power  of  human  effort,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  moral  pestilence,  where  vice, 
in  all  its  contaminating  and  sedudng  forms,  is  permitted  to  mingle  together 
in  the  prison  yard,  or  workshop,  from  day  to  day;  where  the  novice  in 
crime,  or  the  unforiunate  misguided  victim  of  momentary  passion,  is  placed, 
(often  from  necessity)  in  the  same  cell  at  night,  or  at  the  same  work  bench 
through  the  day,  with  the  vilest  felon.  The  pernicious  efEects  of  such  asso- 
ciations are  but  too  visible,  in  the  alarming  increase  of  crime  throughout 
the  country  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 

But  we  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  having  it  in  our  power,  even  in  the 
infant  state  of  the  new  penitentiary,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  upon  the  minds  and  morals  of  many  of 
the  convicts,  who  had  been  sentenced  to,  and  spent  years  in,  tbe  old  prison, 
and  who  were  removed  here  in  October,  1S36.  We  cannot  forbear  noticing, 
the  striking  contrast  between  thrir  abandoned  conduct  exhibited  there,  and 
their  orderly  deportment  after  a  year's  confinement  here.  Our  frequent 
visits  to  their  cells,  enable  us  to  state  from  personal  observation,  the  visible 
improvement  in  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conduct.  Some  of  the  most 
hardened  and  vicious  desperadoes  in  the  old  prison,  the  ringleaders  in  riot 
and  disorder,  whose  ferocious  looks  spoke  vengence  to  the  keepers,  and 
whose  minds  were  occupied  day  and  night  in  hatching  plots  for  insurrection : 
and  keeping  the  oflicers  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm ;  now,  from  the  salutary 
restraints  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  for  one  year,  these  very  men  show, 
(to  all  human  appearance)  a  subdued  temper,  and  yield  to  the  firm  perstia- 
sive,  moral  treatment,  adopted  in  the  new  penitentiary :  with  but  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, every  convict  removed  here  who  can  read,  bear  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  tbdr  improved  condition,  and  almost  to  a  man,  regret  that  they 
ever  were  placed  at  social  labor;  dreading  to  meet  again  with  thrir  old  asso- 
ciates in  crime,  after  the  expiration  of  their  sentence. 

This  simple  fact  alone  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  vast  superiority  of  sepa- 
rate confinement,  with  labor  and  instruction,  in  ameliorating  the  condition 
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of  the  convict,  over  every  other  system  of  prison  disdpluie  that  we  have 
any  knowledge  of. 

Amongst  the  numerous  advantages  of  this  system,  the  following  might 
be  mentioned.  The  isolated  situation  of  the  convict  affords  the  keeper  the 
very  best  opportunity  to  study  and  know  his  disposition,  his  character  and 
his  propensities,  and  to  regulate  his  treatment  of  him  accordingly;  besides, 
there  is  no  means  by  which  any  of  the  convicts,  in  the  adjoining  cells,  can 
interfere  with,  or  operate  against,  this  judicious  course  of  treatment;  add 
to  this,  the  strict  privation  of  intercourse,  from  every  human  being,  except 
the  officers  in  die  daily  discharge  of  their  duties  or  the  casual  appearance  of 
an  "o£Scial  visitor";  the  unhappy  man,  cut  o£E  thus  from  the  world,  is  thrown 
back  upon  himself,  and  sooner  or  later  the  "monitor"  placed  within  will 
speak.  In  proof  of  this,  we  have  witnessed,  (in  a  visit  to  one  of  the  cells 
but  a  few  days  since)  the  powerful  athletic  frame  tremble  in  ^ony,  and  the 
big  pearly  drops  steal  down  the  manly  cheek,  whilst  the  conscience-stricken 
convict,  in  deep  distress  of  mind,  related  to  us  his  first  departure  from  the 
path  of  duty,  in  "despiung  a  mother's  advice,"  and  "disregarding  a  father's 
authority;"  and  this,  the  small  commencement  of  a  career  of  crime,  which 
has  terminated  in  the  lonely  cell  of  a  prison. 

In  solitary  confinement  here,  every  prisoner  who  can  read,  has  placed 
within  his  reach  "the  word  of  Ijfe,  which  is  able  to  make  wise  unto  salva- 
tion;" and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  not  a  few  of  these  unfor- 
tunate men,  peruse  it  daily  to  advantage,  as  their  orderly  conduct  abundantly 
testifies. 

We  have  watched  with  deep  solicitude,  the  conduct  of  those  who  have 
been  committed  to  the  new  penitentiary  within  the  past  year,  for  the  first 
offence,  who  can  read;  and  thus  far,  both  from  the  report  of  the  principal 
and  assistant  keepers,  and  our  own  personal  observation,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  favorably.  We  know  that  the  natural  associate  of  solitude  is  reflection, 
and  when  a  convict  is  once  brought  seriously  to  reflect  upon  his  past  con- 
duct, with  wholesome  admonition,  and  the  Bible  for  his  constant  companion, 
we  would  be  defident  in  charity,  were  we  to  consider  his  case  as  hopeless. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  moral  desolation  too  glaring  in  those  cells,  where 
the  miserable  inmate  has  never  been  blessed  with  even  the  rudiments  of  moral 
culture;  would  you  witness  the  sterri  severity  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of 
separate  confinement  with  labor,  in  its  most  appalling  form,  you  will  find  it 
there ;  where  the  unfortunate  victim  of  neglected  education,  is  placed  by  his 
violation  of  a  law  of  which  perchance  he  is  ignorant;  without  one  ray  of 
hope  glimmering  upon  his  benighted  mind,  save  the  occasional  instruction 
he  receives  from  the  keepers,  the  casual  official  visiters,  who  may  chance  to 
call  upon  him,  or  the  distant  voice  of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  his  labor 
of  love  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon;  all  else  to  him  is  one  vast  vacuum;  the 
mind  has  nothing  left  to  rest  on  for  relief ;  labor  and  sleep  are  his  only  com- 
forters; and  in  his  distress  of  mind,  he  either  sinks  down  into  stupidity,  an 
object  more  of  (rity  than  of  punishment;  or,  reckless  of  life,  in  his  narrow 
cell,  be  sets  the  majesty  of  the  law  at  defiance,  resbts  the  authority  of  his 
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keepers,  and  subjects  himself  to  the  saluUiy  restraints  necessary  to  sust^n 
good  order  in  the  institution. 

Having  stated  facts,  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  our  own  observa- 
tion, we  would  respectfully  submit  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  Con- 
vinced as  we  are  of  the  superiority  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  separate 
confinement  with  labor  combined,  on  the  minds  of  the  more  enli^tened  con- 
victs, we  are  well  satisfied,  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  complete,  tmtil 
moral  and  religious  instruction  is  carried  daily  into  every  cell  in  the  new 
state  penitentiaiy-  We  consider  that  the  most  benevolent  feature  in  the 
system,  is  the  moral  reformation  of  the  convict  But  this  cannot  be  effected, 
without  the  means  to  accomplish  that  end.  And  as,  from  the  favorable 
operations  of  the  Institution  for  the  past  year,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
(it  prudently  managed)  it  will  hereafter  sustain  itself;  we  would  respect- 
fully surest  the  appointment,  (either  by  the  Honorable  the  Legislature,  or 
the  board  of  inspectors)  of  a  suitable  person,  with  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion, as  a  teacher,  to  give  daily  instruction  to  those  of  the  convicts  who  can- 
not read;  and  also  to  the  whole  of  the  convicts,  in  the  duties  which  they 
owe  to  their  Creator,  to  society,  and  to  themselves ;  one  who  would  lay 
sectarian  feelings  at  the  threshold  of  the  prison,  and  enter  upon  his  duties 
in  this  moral  wilderness,  with  a  persevering  determination  to  impart,  as  far 
as  in  his  power,  useful  instruction  to  those  ignorant  beings;  nor  consider 
his  labors  as  completed  until  he  had  taught  each  convict  to  read,  for  him- 
self, the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  We  believe  that  instruction  of  this  nature, 
and  carried  out  in  this  way,  would  do  more  towards  reclaiming,  and  re- 
forming the  convicts,  than  the  most  polished,  and  eloquent  discourses,  de- 
livered publicly,  at  stated  periods. 

If  you  would  reach  those  ben^ted,  abandoned  immortals,  effectually,  it 
must  be  done  in  their  cells. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  would  ask  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Hon- 
orable the  Le^slature,  to  the  deficiency  of  books  of  instruction,  for  the  use 
of  the  convicts  who  can  read  It  is  true  that  every  prisoner  who  can  read, 
is  provided  with  a  Bible  in  his  cell ;  still,  there  are  some  meritorious  prison- 
ers, to  whom  a  change  oE  reading,  (after  the  labors  of  the  day)  might  be 
profitably  extended.  We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  that  a  small  amount 
might  be  appropriated  to  very  great  advantage,  in  the  purchase  of  well 
selected  moral  and  religious  books,  for  the  use  of  such  prisoners,  as  by  their 
good  conduct  and  strict  attention  to  business,  mi^t  be  considered  as  entitled 
to  the  use  of  them,  as  the  reward  of  merit. 

We  lay  the  foregoing  suggestions  before  the  Honorable  the  Legislature, 
with  much  diffidence ;  yet  we  respectfully  hope  that  where  tens  of  thousands 
have  been  lavished,  upon  exterior  decorations  for  the  noble  edifice,  in  which 
those  unfortunate  and  misguided  men  are  incarcerated ;  a  sufficient  amount 
of  their  own  earnings,  will  be  cheerfully  appropriated,  to  afford  them  such 
moral  and  religious  culture,  as  may,  by  the  blessing  of  IHvine  Providence, 
fit  them  to  mingle  with  society  after  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  im- 
proved in  character,  and  determined  to  act  the  part  of  good  citizens. 
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On  the  subject  of  pardons,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  and 
these  shall  be  confined,  chiefly,  to  those  convictions  which  took  place  in  the 
old  prison. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  insecure  state  of  that  building,  and  the  fre- 
quent escapes  of  convicts  from  it,  had  so  emboldened  the  prisoners,  that 
during  the  last  year  which  it  was  occupied,  great  fears  were  justly  enter- 
tained for  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  the  officers  and  guard.  From  occasional 
information  given  to  some  of  the  assistant  keepers,  by  the  better  disposed 
convicts,  the  principal  keeper  was  enabled  to  take  timely  measures  to  check 
and  prevent  several  premeditated  insurrections;  which  might,  and  in  all 
probabiUty  would,  have  proved  fatal  to  some  of  the  keepers.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  meritorious  conduct  of  those  convicts,  would  have  been  remembeied 
favorably  by  the  Honorable,  the  Governor  and  Council;  and  we  humbly  con- 
ceive that  no  injury  would  result  to  society  now,  by  extending  executive 
clemency  to  such  of  the  convicts  as  had  distinguished  themselves,  fay  their 
regard  for  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  the  keepers  and  the  welfare  of  the 
institution,  at  that  trying  period.  When  we  consider  also,  the  severity  of 
separate  confinement,  compared  with  that  of  social  labor,  to  which  those 
convicts  were  sentenced  to  the  old  prison,  we  do  cherish  the  hope  that,  where 
in  addition  to  all  this,  sufficient  evidence  exists  of  moral  reformation  in  those 
men,  the  period  for  which  they  were  sentenced  may  be  shortened  by  pardon. 

As  it  respects  the  convictions  to  this  prison,  we  are  most  decidedly  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  hope  of  pardon  operates  unfavorably  to  the  reformation  of 
the  convict.  We  believe,  that  every  criminal  sentenced  here,  should  be  made 
to  understand  distinctly,  that  the  sentence  of  the  court  would  be  carried  out 
in  all  its  severity;  for  whilst  the  hope  of  a  pardon  remains,  the  unhappy 
man  clings  to  it,  often  to  his  own  injury:  experience  has  shown  us,  that  it 
renders  the  prisoner  less  liable  to  receive  or  retain  good  impressions,  from 
the  means  of  instruction  placed  within  his  reach;  and  lias  a  tendency  to 
harden  the  mind,  against  those  admonitions  which  might,  under  a  Idnd 
Providence,  lay  the  foundation  for  repentance  and  reformation.  The  re- 
peated solicitations  made  by  convicts  to  the  Inspectors  on  this  subject,  within 
the  past  year,  incline  us  more  and  more  to  the  belief,  that  except  in  cases 
where  a  prisoner  has  been  sentenced  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  and  posi- 
tive proof  of  innocence  has  been  afterwards  obtained,  the  powers  granted  to 
the  Governor  and  Council,  by  the  gth  section  of  the  Constitution,  mie^t  be 
t)eneficially  withheld  from  the  convicts  sentenced  to  this  prison.  In  order  to 
render  punishment  effectual,  it  must  be  certain. 

The  board  of  inspectors  cannot  but  express  their  fears,  that  the  sixth 
section  of  "A  further  supplement  to  the  act  for  the  pimishment  of  crimes," 
passed  March  15,  1S37,  will  operate  unfavorably  to  the  interests  and  good 
order  of  this  institution.  We  are  well  persuaded  that  no  conviction  here 
should  be  for  a  shorter  period  at  least  than  one  year.  Were  our  county 
prisons  constructed  and  arranged  upon  the  plan  of  this  prison,  and  all  con- 
victions for  a  shorter  period  than  one  year,  at  separate  confinement  and 
labor  therein,  our  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  punishment  would 
almost  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  before  the  present  generation  passes 
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away,  many  of  these  buildings  would  stand  tenantless  monuments,  a  terror 
to  evil-doe  rs.^We  would  fondly  cherish  a  hope  that  those  counties  which 
are  about  to  twild  new  prisons,  will  make  the  experiment. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  number  of  prisoners,  (141)  compared  with  the 
number  of  cells  and  shops  finished,  that  there  were  but  three  vacant  cells  on 
the  1st  of  October.  Hence  the  imperious  necessity  of  an  immediate  appro- 
priation, to  fimsh  the  remaining  cells  in  the  upper  story  of  Uie  south  wing. 
It  is  matter  of  sincere  r^rei  that  those  cells  were  left  unfinished  by  the 
commissioner,  as  it  must  be  done  at  an  increased  expense  to  the  state,  and 
interfere  very  much  with  the  policy  of  the  institution  while  finishing.  We 
would  respectfully  solicit  the  earliest  attention  of  the  Honorable  the  Legis- 
lature, to  this  most  necessary  and  important  appropriation,  as  the  increased 
number  of  prisoners  which  will  necessarily  be  sent  here  under  the  law  of 
March  15,  1837,  will  place  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  officers  to  cany  the 
system  of  solitary  confinement  into  operation  for  want  of  cells;  and  compel 
tbem  from  necessity,  to  have  recourse  to  the  old  abominable  system,  which 
we  hope  may  never  be  known  here. 

The  employing  the  prisoners  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  mechanical  labor  out  of  the  prison,  has  had  its  weight  with 
the  board,  and  they  are  happy  to  know  that  little,  if  any,  prejudice  exists 
against  the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  Principal  Keeper,  and  that  of  the 
Physician,  to  which  we  respectfully  refer  you,  that  the  health  of  the  prison- 
ers has,  during  the  past  year,  been  unusually  good.  Our  own  observations 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  with  the  strict  attention  to  cleanliness  in  every 
respect,  which  is  at  present  maintained,  and  a  due  regard  paid  to  those 
changes  of  food,  which  the  confined  situation  of  the  convicts  requires,  and 
which  they  have  always  enjoyed;  there  is  much  less  to  apprehend  from  wck- 
ness,  than  where  the  whole  inmates  woric  and  eat  together,  and  are  fre- 
quently crowded  together  at  night. 

Taking  their  own  statements,  they  enjoy  better  health  here  than  in  the 
old  prison,  and  although  they  consider  the  punishment  of  privation  severe, 
they  prefer  their  present  situation.  The  fact  that  no  death  has  occurred  since 
their  removal  here  in  October,  1836,  with  an  average  of  about  130  prisoners, 
speaks  well  for  the  health  of  the  prison. 

We  cannot  consider  our  duties  as  perfonned,  without  noticing,  with  feel- 
ings of  grateful  respect,  the  Christian  spirit  manifested  by  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  in  Trenton  and  its  vicinity,  to  die  inmates  of  the  institution. 
Since  it  was  first  occupied,  they  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their  atten- 
tion to  the  immortal  welfare  of  the  prisoners  on  the  Sabbath.  "Verily  they 
have  their  reward".  And  in  connexion  with  this,  we  would  express  our 
thankful  acknowledgments  to  those  benevolent  societies  and  individuals, 
who  have  favored  the  institution  with  books  and  tracts  for  the  use  of  the 
prisoners. 

In  closing  this  report  to  the  Honorable  tlie  Le^slature,  the  board  would 
respectfully  invite  their  attention,  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  "official  visiters"  to  the  new  prison,  to  tbe  manner  in  which  some  of  our 
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counQr  prisons  are  kept  W«  believe  that  sudi  mi^l  be  done  to  ameliorate 
their  condition,  by  makiiiE,  as  we  have  done,  a  strict  enquiry  from  the 
sufferers  themselves.  The  filthy  condition  of  some,  the  brutal  treatment  re- 
ceived in  others,  and  the  want  of  discipline  in  most  of  them,  is  to  be 
lamented.  Whilst  such  a  state  of  things  exists  in  our  county  jails,  we  need 
not  expect  to  attain  that  state  of  perfection  in  discipline  here,  which  might 
naturally  be  hoped  for,  were  prisoners  from  their  apprehension  to  their 
removal  here  after  sentence,  kept  in  separate  confinement  and  treated 
humanely.  Our  object  in  noticing  it  at  this  time,  is  to  call  public  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  we  trust  we  will  not  be  considered  as  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  official  duty,  in  thus  laying  it  before  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  New  Jersey. 

We  are  sincerely  desirous  to  see  every  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  this 
infant  institution,  removed  out  of  the  way;  considering,  as  we  do,  that  the 
Pennsylvania  system  of  separate  confinement,  with  labor  and  instnictioii, 
adopted  here,  is  likely,  ere  long,  to  be  the  only  one  known  to  civilized 
society.  At  this  period  of  its  existence  here,  it  requires  cautious,  mild  treat- 
ment. Our  hope  for  its  welfare  is  in  the  combined  wisdom  of  an  intelligent 
Legislature,  every  member  of  which  is  its  particular  guardian;  who  we 
doubt  not  will  extend  to  it  that  fostering  care,  which,  under  a  benign  and 
gracious  Providence,  may  render  its  salutary  discipline  signally  instnunental 
in  restoring  to  society  many  of  those  wanderers  from  the  paths  of  virtue 
and  of  peace,  reformed  and  amended,  living  monnments  of  the  wisdom, 
benevolence,  and  humanity  of  its  founders.' 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Moses  Wills, 
JOHTT  Aabonson 
John  Titus 
Andsbsok  Lau*. 
Jason  H.  Rob,  Secretary. 
New  Jersey  Penitentiary,  Nov.  6th,  1837. 


II.  Prison  Administration  and  Prison  Industry  in  New 
Jersey  under  the  Pennsylvania  System,  1836-1860. 

i.  report  of  the  board  of  inspectors  of  the  state  prison 

in  1840  relative  to  the  industry  and  management 

under  the  new  system  of  prison 

administration. 

The  report  of  the  inspectors  in  1840  is  significant  as  indicating 
a  considerable  decline  in  the  optimism  which  had  characterized 
the  report  of  the  inspectors  in  1837. 

'Jminiat  of  tht  Liiitlativt  Council  of  tlit  Stale  of  Ntw  Jirtty,  1838.     Pifci  71-80. 
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Rbkst  op  the  Boabd  of  Inspectors  op  the  State  Prison,  tor  the  Ybab 
Ehding  September  30,  1840. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature 

of  the  Stale  of  New  Jersey. 
In  confonnity  with  the  act  of  Februaiy,  1838,  the  Board  of  inspectors  of 
the  Prison  respectfully  REPORT: 

That  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  there  were  in  the  prison  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  criminals,  and  that  sixty-one  have  been  received  unce, 
making  two  hundred  and  twenty-one.  Of  these  forty-three  have  been  dis- 
charged upon  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  their  sentences,  twen^-four 
have  been  pardoned  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  two  have  died,  amount- 
ing altogether  to  sixty-nine,  and  leaving  in  confinement  on  the  jotb  Septem- 
ber, one  hundred  and  fifty-two.  Of  these  ninety-seven  are  white  males,  forty- 
nine  colored  males,  two  white  females  ajid  four  colored  females.  When  they 
were  received  at  the  prison,  one  was  nine  years  old,  nineteen  were  between 
ten  and  twenty,  six^-two  between  twenty  and  thirty,  forty  between  thir^ 
and  forty,  rigfateen  between  forty  and  fifty,  eight  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
three  between  sixty  and  seventy,  and  one  between  sevens  and  eighty. 

Ninety-five  are  natives  of  New  Jersey,  eight  of  Pennsylvatua,  three  of 
Maryland,  four  of  Vir^nia,  four  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  Vermont,  one  of 
Connecticut,  fourteen  of  New  York,  one  of  Upper  Canada,  ten  of  England, 
nine  of  Ireland,  one  of  Germany,  and  one  of  Wales.  One  was  recdved  in 
the  year  1830^  three  in  1831,  one  in  1832,  two  in  1833,  two  in  1834,  three  in 
1835.  two  in  1836,  eighteen  in  1837,  twenty-six  in  1838,  fifty-three  in  1839, 
and  forty-one  in  1S40,  Thirty-four  were  committed  for  the  crime  of  burg- 
lary, thirty  for  larceny,  ten  for  misdemeanors,  «ght  for  grand  larceny,  six 
for  assault  and  battery,  one  for  attempt  to  commit  a  rape,  one  for  assault 
and  battery  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape,  three  for  rape,  eight  for  burning, 
four  for  forgery,  ten  for  atrocious  assault  and  battery,  one  for  assault  and 
battery  with  intent  to  kill,  two  for  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  one  for 
atrocious  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape,  one  for  assault 
and  battery  with  intent  to  kill  and  murder,  one  for  polygamy,  one  for  Sodomy, 
nine  for  passing  counterfeit  bills,  three  for  breaking  jail,  six  for  horse-steal- 
ing, five  for  manslaughter,  one  for  atrocious  assault  and  battery  with  intent 
to  kill,  one  for  robbery,  one  for  destroying  a  horse,  one  for  an  attempt  to 
poison,  one  for  cutting  timber,  &c.,  one  for  breaking  shop,  and  one  for 
murder  in  the  second  degree. 

Four  were  sentenced  for  six  months,  one  for  nine  months,  thirteen  for 
one  year,  one  for  one  year  and  one  day,  seven  for  one  year  and  six  months, 
twenty-three  (or  two  years,  two  for  two  years  and  six  months,  twenty-three 
for  three  years,  seventeen  for  four  years,  one  for  four  years  and  six 
months,  twenty-three  for  five  years,  five  for  six  years,  one  for  six  years 
and  nine  months,  seven  for  seven  years,  four  for  ei(^t  years,  one  for  nine 
years,  ten  for  ten  years,  two  for  twelve  years,  three  for  fifteen  years,  two  for 
twenty  years,  one  for  twenty-four  years,  and  one  for  life. 
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One  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  committed  for  the  first  offence,  twenty- 
two  for  the  second,  three  for  the  third,  and  two  for  the  fourth. 

Twenty-eight  were  sent  from  the  County  of  Essex,  thirteen  from  Bergen, 
three  from  Sussex,  twelve  from  Morris,  five  from  Warren,  three  from  Somer- 
set, eight  from  Middlesex,  fifteen  from  Monmouth,  five  from  Hunterdon, 
sixteen  from  Burlington,  five  from  Gloucester,  six  from  Salem,  one  from 
Cape  May,  thirteen  from  Passaic,  two  from  Atlantic,  four  from  Cumberland, 
^ht  from  Mercer,  two  from  borough  of  Elizabeth,  two  from  the  city  of 
Trenton,  and  one  from  Hudson. 

The  schedule  accompanying  this  report,  contains  the  names  of  those  who 
have  been  pardoned  and  discharged.  We  have  adopted  the  plan  of  not 
reporting  the  names  of  these  convicts,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the 
report  of  last  year,  to  prevent  them  from  being  printed  and  going  before 
the  public,  to  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  their  efforts  to  obtain  an 
honest  standing  in  sode^. 

There  have  been  but  two  deaths  up  to  the  date  of  this  report;  they  were 
caused  by  consumption  of  the  lungs.  The  general  health  of  the  prison  has 
been  as  good  as  that  of  any  previous  year.  For  the  particulars  of  the 
prisoners'  health,  we  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  physician's  report,  be- 
lieving that  there  are  evils  peculiar  to  solitary  confinement  as  it  is  here 
applied,  and  that  the  principal  derangement  of  health  is  owing  to  insufficient 
warmth  and  bad  ventilation,  conditions  in  punishment  that  ought  to  be 
avoided 

From  the  keeper's  report  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  money  operations 
of  the  prison  have  not  been  as  favorable  as  could  be  wished,  and  it  is  proper 
to  stale  that  considerable  losses  have  occurred  in  consequence  of  transactions 
last  year  entered  into  by  the  keeper,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Inspectors, 
as  will  be  perceived  by  reference  to  their  minutes.  There  is  a  falling  short 
in  the  earnings,  which  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  state  of  the  times, 
there  being  less  demand  for  convicts'  labor  than  formerly.  Two  of  the 
leading  articles  manufactured  in  the  prison,  chair  seats  and  shoes,  have 
accumulated  in  consequence  of  no  sales  having  been  effected  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  What  might  have  been  done,  had  more  pains  been  taken 
to  procure  a  market,  we  are  not  warranted  in  asserting;  but  as  the  duty 
has  heretofore  devolved  on  the  principal  keeper,  who  is  the  financial  agent 
of  the  prison,  we  think  it  important  that  your  attention  should  be  called  to 
this  part  of  the  interest  of  the  prison. 

It  has  appeared  to  the  board  for  some  time  past,  that  an  out-of-door  agent, 
one  acquainted  with  the  market  and  business  transactions  generally,  who 
would  act  under  direction  of  the  Inspectors,  in  relation  to  the  mechanical 
operations  of  the  prison,  as  the  manager  of  a  manufacturing  establishment, 
would  be  a  highly  important  officer.  The  keeper  then  would  have  his  own 
appropriate  duties  to  perform.  He  would  attend  to  all  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  so  far  as  discipline  is  concerned — would  see  that  his  assistants  faith- 
fully attended  to  their  duties — visit  the  convicts — see  that  their  situation 
is  made  as  comfortable  as  the  nature  of  their  confinement  admits— and  attend 
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to  their  moral  improvement.  As  these  two  important  branches  of  die 
keeper's  office  now  stand,  neither  can  be  properly  attended  to;  either  Uie 
money  interest,  or  the  discipline  must  be  neglected.  We  submit  this  to  your 
honorable  body  as  the  conclusion  drawn  from  careful  observation. 

On  the  subject  of  solitary  confinement  viewed  in  a.  moral  Ught,  the  board 
have  to  report  but  few  known  changes  for  the  better  amongst  the  convicts. 
In  one  or  two  instances,  when  prisoners  were  received  young,  and  for 
crimes  the  result  of  rash  propensities,  instead  of  pursuing  that  course  of 
Ufe  after  their  liberation  which  had  been  anticipated  from  their  good  con- 
duct while  in  prison,  they  have  been  guilty  of  crimes  that  evince  a  settled 
depravity.  No  prison  is  a  school  for  perfect  reformation;  a  man's  self- 
esteem  is  debased  by  his  sentence,  and  after  he  has  served  out  his  term,  he 
feels  that  he  has  no  place  in  society.  The  board  undoubtingly  believe  that 
the  solitary  system  is  the  best  of  all  others,  and  if  any  desirable  change  b 
to  be  made  in  the  convicts,  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  this  system  alone.  But 
they  wish  to  convey  the  idea  to  your  honorable  body,  that  this  system  cannot, 
under  any  management,  produce  the  unnatural  results  that  have  frequently 
been  claimed  by  its  advocates.  As  far  as  bad  example,  and  the  pernicious 
intercourse  with  veterans  in  crime  are  prevented,  and  the  best  opportunities 
afforded  to  convince  the  convict  of  his  errors,  no  other  system  can  be  equal 
to  that  of  soUtary  confinement. 

The  board  are  of  the  opinion,  that  many  of  the  terms  of  sentences  are  too 
long.  Ten  years'  confinement  in  our  penitentiary  would  be  a  terrible  punish- 
ment, and  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  they  doubt  whether  the  best 
constitution  could  endure  that  term,  without  being  seriously  injured,  if  not 
completely  destroyed.  Some  of  the  convicts  sentenced  to  the  old  prison 
for  long  terms,  are  serving  out  their  terms  in  this,  much  enfeebled  in  health. 
Their  cases  deserve  some  consideration. 

According  to  the  physician's  report,  there  are  twelve  deranged  prisoners 
in  the  prison,  and  more  than  half  fit  subjects  for  a  lunatic  asylum  when  they 
were  received.  The  board  feel  that  the  admission  of  these  persons  into 
an  institution  that  requires  solitary  confinement,  quiet,  and  an  orderly  disci- 
pline, is  subversive  of  all  system,  and  that  it  is  an  evil  that  calb  for  redress. 
Our  prison  is  no  asylum  for  the  insane.  Solitary  imprisonment  instead  of 
affording  relief,  is  of  a  character  to  confirm  the  malady. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  convicts  has  been  less  the  subject  of  attention 
during  the  past  year,  than  any  preceding  time  within  this  institution.  Peculiar 
circumstances  have  occasioned  this  neglect. 

The  present  keeper  was  unacquainted  with  the  duties  of  his  situation  when 
he  received  his  appointment,  and  having  no  knowledge  of  the  convicts,  he 
could  not  at  once  begin  the  discipline  that  was  so  zealously  attended  to  by  the 
former  keeper.  As  he  becomes  more  familiar  with  his  situation,  this  im- 
portant branch  of  his  duty  will  be  better  understood.  Of  all  systems  of  im- 
prisonment our's  calls  for  the  most  frequent,  mildest— yet  most  guarded 
intercourse  with  the  convicts.  All  the  moral  instruction  comes  through  the 
keeper,  and  neglect  of  this  important  duty  destroys  the  great  object  of  the 
As  we  have  adopted  the  system  of  reformation,  rather  than  of 
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punislunenl;  we  ot^t  to  carry  out  the  design  by  all  the  appliances  that  it 
demands. 

The  board  would  here  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  clergy  of  Tren- 
ton for  the  continued  devotion  to  the  interest  of  the  prisoners — ever  ready 
to  minister  to  their  wants,  and  anxious  for  their  reformation. 

A  subject  of  the  first  importance  to  the  institution,  has  already  been  laid 
before  you— that  of  beating  and  ventilating  the  celk.  The  board  cannot 
recommend  this  proposed  alteration  too  strongly  to  your  conuderation. 

No  new  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  prison  have  been  adopted  by  the 
board. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  Inspectors. 
J.  S-  McCtnAY,  Secretary. 
Inspectors'  Room, 
New  Jersey  Penitentiary  House, 
November  13th,  i&ia' 


2.  THE   EFFECT   OP   THE    PENNSYLVANIA   SYSTEM    OF   SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT  ON  THE  HEALTH  OF  PRISONERS. 

The  Pennsylvania  system  in  New  Jersey  did  not  lack  critics 
after  the  first  few  years  of  its  trial.  The  most  effective  on- 
slaughts delivered  against  the  new  prison  system  were  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  prison  physician,  Dr.  James  B.  Coleman.  He 
pointed  out  with  telling  lucidity  the  harmftil  psychic  and  physical 
effects  of  solitary  confinement,  without  adequate  provision  for 
association  and  exercise. 

Physician's  Rxfokt. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors: 

Since  the  last  report,  but  little  has  occurred  within  the  prison  to  make  the 
year  just  dosed  essentially  different  from  the  past.  Nearly  the  same  amount 
of  sickness,  and  the  same  kinds  of  diseases  have  been  noticed  amongst  the 
prisoners.  Two  deaths  have  taken  place,  up  to  the  thirtieth  of  September, 
and  both  from  consumption  of  the  lungs.  The  first  was  a  prisoner  on  his 
second  commitment,  with  diseased  lungs  on  his  admission — the  other  a 
negro  of  cotisumptive  habit,  in  whom  the  disease  was  fatally  developed  in 
the  prison. 
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The  effect  of  solitary  confinemettt  on  tbe  prisoners  in  this  inatilution,  is 
well  determined,  however  different  it  may  seem  from  what  is  reported  of 
other  similar  establishments.  As  the  punishment  is  carried  out  in  this  place, 
the  result  upon  the  convict  is  a  diminished  force  of  his  organs  generally; 
and  particularly  a  weakening  of  the  muscular  fibre — obstructions  of  the 
lymphatic  glands— and  vitiated  nervous  action.  The  mind  suffers  in  this 
state  of  the  organs,  and  when  absolute  derangement  does  not  take  place, 
its  powers  are  considerably  weakenejl 

In  this  prison,  as  much  attention  a  paid  to  tbe  health  of  the  convicts,  as 
the  nature  of  their  confinement  will  adnuL  Wholesome  food  abundantly 
supplied— sufficient  clothing— cleanliness — kind  treatment — all  tend  to  make 
their  situation  as  comfortable  as  possible.  When  sickness  requires  a  departure 
from  the  law,  the  convict  has  a  nurse  in  his  cell,  or  be  has  tbe  privilege  of 
taldng  the  air  in  the  yard.  As  far  then  as  this  mode  of  treatment  extends, 
every  opportunity  is  offered  to  make  the  system  of  punishment  tolerable. 
But  still  the  inroads  that  are  made  upon  health,  are  a  constant  cause  of  com- 
plaint amongst  tbe  prisoners;  and  as  they  are  making  applications  for  par- 
don on  this  ground,  more  than  any  other,  the  physician  is  constantly  solicited 
for  certificates  of  health,  under  the  belief  that  his  statements  will  go  far  to 
induce  the  court  to  suppose  a  farther  confinement  will  destroy  the  life  of 
the  petitioner.  Some  have  been  pardoned  for  this  reason,  who  have  died 
soon  after  tbey  left  tbe  prison. 

As  the  tendency  of  the  present  system  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
convict,  such  alterations  ought  to  be  made  in  the  arrangements  of  the  prison, 
as  will  insure  the  greatest  degree  of  health,  consistently  with  the  plan  of 
solitary  confinement.  Some  change  ought  to  be  made  in  beating  and  ventilat- 
ing the  cells.  This  is  imperiously  demanded  Confinement  in  a  small,  un- 
ventilated  room,  will  produce  anywhere,  and  on  almost  any  animal,  the  very 
effects  that  have  been  observed  in  our  penitentiary.  Some  pathologists  of 
Europe  have  lately  been  trying  experiments  on  animals,  to  prove  the  effects 
of  a  deficiency  of  air  and  light,  and  the  results  of  all  their  trials  have  been 
a  development  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  glandular  obstructions — the 
very  state  of  the  organs  that  is  produced  in  our  prison.  It  was  said  in 
a  former  report,  that  post  mortem  examinations  had  shown  excessive  glandu- 
lar obstructions;  and  also,  that  of  all  diseases,  those  of  the  chest  were  tbe 
most  unmanageable. 

The  evils  of  bad  ventilation  ouglit  to  be  seriously  considered.  One  of  the 
worst  systems  of  heating  is  adopted  in  the  prison,  that  of  radiation  from 
pipes.  If  a  plan  were  devised  for  warming,  without  purifying  an  apart- 
ment, a  more  effectual  mode  could  not  be  conceived.  The  same  air  may 
remain  for  days,  excepting  the  occasional  entry  and  escape  from  apertures 
that  have  not  been  made  for  the  purpose;  for,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  heat 
from  the  pipes,  the  ventilators  are  kept  closed  in  tbe  winter  by  the  convicts, 
or  they  suffer  from  cold.  Heated  air,  as  they  cannot  have  fire-places  or 
stoves  in  their  cells,  is  the  only  plan  that  ougjit  to  be  resorted  to,  and  in 
it  we  have  all  that  is  desired  for  tbe  most  perfect  degree  of  warmth  and 
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v«ntil%tioa.  Were  the  alteration  made,  one  great  cause  of  disease  in  the 
institutioD  would  be  overcome;  the  men  would  always  feel  more  able  to 
attend  to  their  work— their  minds  would  be  less  depressed,  and  almost  every 
benefit  that  attends  good  wholesome  air  out  of  doors,  would  be  brought  into 
the  cells. 

Another  effect  of  the  alteration,  and  one  certainly  worth  consideration, 
would  be  the  freedom  from  offensive  odors  that  now  fill  almost  every  part 
of  the-  esiabtisbment  The  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ours, 
are  alike  in  this  particular.  The  first  breath  that  a  stranger  inhales,  as  he 
enters  them,  is  felt,  instinctively,  to  be  unwholesome.  The  emanations  from 
the  prisoners,  and  the  outlet  pipes,  are  floating  through  the  interior  of  the 
bnildint  when  there  ought  to  be  a  strong  current  of  air  driving  them  out  of 
doors.  The  Moyamensing  Prison  near  Philadelphia,  is  wanned  tv  hot  air, 
and  is  without  this  nuisance — its  atmosphere  is  perfectly  pure,  and  at  once 
tells  the  superiority  of  this  plan  of  heating. 

The  plan  that  has  been  offered  by  your  committee  to  the  Le^slature,  em- 
braces your  views  upon  these  particulars,  and  takes  from  me  the  necessi^ 
of  mentioning  it  in  detail.  As  it  has  been  so  often  before  you,  and  you  are 
so  fully  impressed  with  its  importance,  you  will  doubtless  stroi^ly  recom- 
mend its  adoption  by  the  Legislature. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  we  again  call  your  attention  to  the  mode  of 
discharging  the  outlet  pipes.  If  possible,  let  it  be  done  from  the  outside  of 
the  walls — not  within  the  cells,  and  those  too  used  for  the  purposes  of  wash- 
ing and  baldng:   this  arrangement  is  too  offensive  to  be  borne. 

There  are  now  amongst  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  prisoners,  twelve 
deranged  men:  more  than  half  of  these  were  fit  for  a  lunatic  asylum  when 
they  were  received.  Such  men  are  not  proper  subjects  for  the  discipline  of 
our  penitentiary.  They  subvert  all  order,  and  call  for  more  attention  than 
can  be  given  to  them.  Instead  of  receiving  any  benefit  from  their  confine- 
ment, they  become  confirmed  in  their  malady.  The  other  cases  of  derange- 
ment have  occurred  in  the  prison,  from  masturbation,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  confinement. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  particularise  cases,  and  draw  the  nice  (Ustinctions 
between  the  different  species  of  mental  derangement.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  sound  mind,  in  which  the  faculties  preserve  their  balance,  and 
that  wide  departure  from  sanity,  which  is  noticed  by  the  common  observer, 
is  all  that  need  be  regarded  when  we  investigate  the  influences  of  solitary 
confinement.  If  from  a  state  of  ordinary  reason,  we  observe  such  changes 
as  warrant  us  to  believe  that  the  prisoner  has  become  diseased  in  his  per- 
ceptive and  reflective  faculties,  either  by  their  increased  or  diminished 
action,  or  any  irregularity  in  their  operations,  we  can  class  him  amongst 
the  mentally  deranged  The  reported  cases  of  mental  derangement  are  to 
be  understood  in  their  most  comprehensive  sense. 

The  good  effects  resulting  from  a  few  of  the  prisoners  being  suffered 
to  go  into  the  yards  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  have  been  strongly  marked. 
Could  this  treatment  be  extended  to  a  greater  number,  and  not  interfere 
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with  the  plan  of  separate  imprisonment  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  has  done 
thus  far,  it  wouM  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  their  health.' 
Very  respecfully, 

Trenton,  November  13th,  1840. 


Jambs  B.  Ohjiicsk. 


PsYSiaAu's  Report. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors; 

Since  the  last  medical  report  has  been  made  to  your  board,  there  has 
been  some  change  in  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  when  diseased,  as  well 
as  slight  alterations  in  the  cells,  which  have  proved  bcncfidal.  To  prevent 
the  evils  of  solitary  confinement,  especially  those  which  grow  out  of  an 
abuse  common  to  this  system  of  punishment,  when  prisoners  have  shown 
evidence  of  that  abuse,  other  convicts  have  been  put  with  them  in  thdr 
cells,  and  the  evil,  in  many  cases,  remedied.  Cases  of  derangement  of  the 
mind  have  been  prevented  by  this  course.  Those  suffering  from  want  of 
air  have  been  turned  into  the  yard  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  and  gained 
in  health  and  strength  rapidly.  More  pains  have  been  taken  to  ventilate 
the  cells  than  heretofore,  and  in  proportion  to  the  change  of  air,  have  the 
prisoners  improved  in  health.  The  ventilation  has  been  effected  by  raising 
the  windows  of  the  cells,  the  only  plan  that  could  be  adopted  under  the 
present  arrangement 

Another  cause  of  better  health  in  the  establishment,  is  the  rigid  exaction 
of  the  labor  of  each  convict.  No  man  who  can  work  is  suffered  to  remain 
idle;  and  constant  employment,  occupying  the  mind  and  exercising  the 
muscles,  goes  far  to  preserve  the  body  in  a  constant  state  of  vigour,  that 
enables  it  to  resist,  in  a  degree,  the  influence  of  solitary  confinement. 

But  two  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  past  year,  one  from  consumption 
of  the  lungs,  caused  by  suffocation  in  smoke,  the  other  from  a  diseased 
heart.  Diarrhxas  and  dysenteries  have  prevailed  in  the  house,  as  they 
have  in  the  neighborhood.  Many  of  the  prisoners  have  been  under  treat- 
ment, some  having  these  complaints  in  a^ravated  forms,  but,  fortunately, 
none  have  died.  T  must  here  acknowledge  the  services  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
who,  as  apothecary  and  nurse,  shows  a  judgment  in  his  branch,  and  an 
attention  to  the  sick,  which  make  him  a  most  valuable  officer  in  the  in- 
stitution :   to  his  care  are  many  of  the  cures  to  be  attributed 

Perhaps  more  license  has  been  taken  in  prescriMng  tobacco  to  the  prison- 
ers, than  the  Uteral  construction  of  the  taw  regulating  this  matter  admits. 
As  an  article  of  the  materia  medica.  and  the  best  remedy  for  those  suffering 
under  despondency  in  soUtaiy  confinement,  I  do  not  think  its  use  oug^t  to 
be  withheld  in  the  institution.  Many  cases  have  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  keepers  and  physician  of  its  certain  utiUty.  Had  the  prisoner  been 
denied  its  use,  and  other  circumstances  had  continued  the  same,  derange- 
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ment  of  the  mind,  as  former  experience  has  proved,  would  liave  been  the 
consequence. 

The  number  of  insane  is  less  than  at  the  time  of  the  last  r^ort.  The 
expiration  of  terms  and  pardons  have  relieved  the  institution  in  a  measure 
of  these  convicts;  and  a  better  treatment,  as  before  stated,  has  prevented 
the  predisposed,  in  some  instances,  from  losing  their  reason.  Still  there 
are  five  or  six  in  the  cells  who  ouf^t  to  be  transferred  to  a  mad-house.  If 
*  the  same  interest  were  attached  to  petty  offenders  that  attends  the  mur- 
derer, our  county  courts  would  as  often  find  crimes  of  a  trifling  nature 
the  result  of  insanity,  as  cases  that  call  for  capital  punishment;  and  the 
accused,  instead  of  being  sent  to  a  penitentiary,  would  be  confined  in  an 
asylum. 

The  opinions  ei^ressed  heretofore  on  the  effects  of  solitary  confinement 
upon  the  system,  are  strengthened  by  every  year's  experience.  The  more 
rigidly  the  plan  is  carried  out,  the  more  the  siurit  of  the  law  is  observed, 
and  the  more  its  effects  are  visible  upon  the  health  of  the  convicts.  A  little 
more  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  a  little  more  air  in  the  yard,  have  the 
effect  upon  the  mind  and  body  that  warmth  has  upon  the  thermometer, 
almost  every  degree  of  indulgence  showing  a  corresponding  rise  in  the 
health  of  the  individual.  That  an  opinion  to  the  contrary  should  have 
been  advocated  at  this  time,  when  the  influences  that  control  the  animal 
functions  are  so  well  understood,  seems  like  a  detennination  to  disregard 
science  in  the  support  of  a  mistaken  but  favourite  policy.  The  medical 
reports  from  this  prison  have  been  read  with  an  interest  that  nothing  but 
a  candid  exposure  of  facts  can  explain.  These  facts  are  nothing  more  than 
what  medical  science  unhesitatingly  acknowledges,  and  what  every  man's 
daily  experience  teaches.  They  are  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  one 
who  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  living  writer  on  a  subject  of  which 
this  is  a  part     Mr.  Combe,  in  his  recently  published  Moral   Philosophy, 

"A  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  intelligent  persons,  whether  the 
system  of  solitary  confinement  and  solitary  tabor,  pursued  in  the  eastern 
penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  system  followed  at  Auburn,  of  social 
labour  in  silence,  enforced  by '  inspectors,  and  solitary  confinement  after 
working  hours,  is  more  conducive  to  the  end  of  criminal  legislation.  The 
principles  now  stated  lead  to  the  following  conclusions; 

"The  system  of  entire  solitude  weakens  the  whole  nervous  system.  It 
withdraws  external  excitement  from  the  animal  propensities,  but  it  operates 
in  the  same  manner  on  the  oi^ns  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties. 
Social  life  is  to  these  powers  what  an  open  field  is  to  the  muscles;  it  is 
their  theatre  of  action,  and  without  action  there  can  be  no  vigour.  Solitude, 
even  when  combined  with  labour  and  the  use  of  books,  and  an  occasional 
visit  from  a  religious  instructor,  leaves  the  moral  faculties  still  in  a  passive 
state,  and  without  the  means  of  vigorous  and  active  exercise.  According  to 
my  views  of  the  laws  of  physiology,  the  discipline  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
reduces  the  tone  of  the  whole  nervous  system  to  the  level  which  is  in  har- 
mony with  soUtude.    The  passions  are  weakened  and  subdued,  but  so  are  all 
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the  moral  intellectual  powers.  The  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system 
is  increased,  because  all  organs  become  susceptible  of  impressions  in  pro- 
portion to  their  feebleness.  A  weak  eye  is  pained  by  light  which  is  agreeable 
.  to  a  sgund  one.  Hence,  it  may  be  quite  true,  that  religious  admonitions  will 
be  more  deeply  felt  by  prisoners  living  in  solitude  than  by  those  enjoying 
society;  just  as  such  instruction,  when  addressed  to  a  patient  recovering 
from  a  severe  and  debilitating  illness,  makes  a  more  vivid  impression  than 
when  delivered  to  the  same  individual  in  health;  but  the  appearances  of  re- 
formation founded  on  such  impressions  are  deceitful.  When  the  sentence  is 
expired,  the  convict  will  return  to  society  with  all  his  mental  powers,  animal, 
moral,  and  intellectual,  increased  in  susceptibility,  but  towered  in  strength. 
The  excitements  that  will  then  assail  him  will  have  their  influence  doubled 
by  operating  on  an  enfeebled  system.  If  he  meet  old  associates,  and  return 
to  drinking  and  profanity,  the  animal  propensities  wilt  be  fearfully  excited 
by  the  force  of  these  temptations,  while  his  enfeebled  moral  and  intellectual 
powers  will  be  capable  of  offering  scarcely  any  resistance.  It  he  be  placed 
amid  virtuous  men,  his  higher  faculties  will  feel  acutely,  but  be  still  feeble 
in  executing  their  own  resolves.  Convicts,  after  long  confinement  in  solitude, 
shudder  to  encounter  the  turmoil  of  the  world;  they  become  excited  as  the 
day  of  liberation  approaches,  and  feel  bewildered  when  set  at  liberty.  In 
short,  this  system  is  not  founded  on,  or  in  harmony  with  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  although  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  well  ad- 
ministered."   He  then  adds: 

These  views  are  supported  by  the  report  of  the  physician  to  the  New  Jersey 
state  prison,  (in  which  solitary  confinement,  with  labour,  is  enforced)  ad- 
dressed to  the  board  of  inspectors,  November,  1839."  After  quoting  some 
passages  from  the  report  that  accord  with  his  views,  he  sums  up  by  saying, 
'There  are  advantages  that  go  far  to  compensate  the  evils  of  solitude,  but 
none  to  remove  them." ' 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jakes  B.  Coukan, 
Physician  to  N.  J.  State  Prison. 


3.   RULES  FOR  PRISON  ADMINISTRATION  IN   THE   MIDDLE  OF  THE 
I9TH  CENTURY. 

The  following  rules,  governing  the  daily  administration  of  die 
State  Prison  in  1853-4,  ^^s  interesting  as  describing  in  detail  the 
nature  of  the  daily  routine  in  existence  during  the  last  decade  of 
the  existence  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  in  New  Jersey. 

>  Voltt  and  procttiingt  af  Ikt  Sirty.niMh  Gtutral  Aulmblj  of  lh«  Statt  of  New 
JtTity,  1B41-49,      Figea  iS9~i«i. 
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Rmxa  roR  xbs  OmcERS. 

The  deputy  keepers  shall  be  at  the  prison  by  sunrise  in  the  morning,  and 
continue  on  duty  until  sunset  During  the  winter  season,  such  of  them  as 
shall  not  have  been  on  duty  during  the  nigjit  shall  take  their  breakfast  be- 
fore coming  in  the  tnoming;  they  shall  so  regulate  their  going  to  meals  as 
to  leave  at  least  three  at  all  times  within  the  walb  of  the  prison,  and  not 
absent  themselves  longer  than  necessary,  at  no  time  to  exceed  one  hour,  with- 
out the  express  permission  of  the  principal  keeper.  There  shall,  at  all  times 
during  the  day,  be  at  least  one  depu^  keeper  within  each  hall.  At  sunset, 
all  the  doors  of  the  cells  shall  be  securely  bolted  and  locked,  at  which  time 
the  'deputy  keepers  shall  be  dismissed  from  duty,  except  two  of  their  num- 
ber, who  shall  remain  during  the  nigbt  within  the  prison,  and  shall  have 
charge  of  the  keys  of  the  cells,  which  duty  shall  be  done  by  all  the  deputy 
keepers  alternately,  under  such  regulations  as  they  may  agree  upon,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  principal  keeper. 

2.  The  night  watch  shall  be  within  the  prison  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and 
remain  until  sunrise;  they  shall  patrol  each  hall  as  silently  as  possible  at 
least  once  in  each  hour  during  the  ol^t,  and  shall  examine  the  exterior  walls 
of  the  cells  and  main  building  twice  between  ten  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  day- 
light. They  shall  receive  the  key  of  the  front  door  from  the  deputy  keepers, 
and  shall  not  suffer  any  person  to  pass  in  or  out  while  on  duty,  save  only 
the  members  of  the  keeper's  family  and  persons  visiting  them,  none  of  whom, 
except  the  officers,  shall  be  suffered  to  enter  the  centre  room.  They  shall 
have  no  intercourse  and  hold  no  conversation  with  the  prisoners,  farther 
than  is  necessary  to  maintain  order. 

3.  The  doorkeeper  shall  be  at  the  prison  at  sunrise  to  receive  the  key 
from  the  night  watch,  and  shall  continue  on  duty  until  sunset;  during  which 
time  he  shall  not  absent  himself  from  the  prison,  without  permission  from 
the  keeper;  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  receive  visitors  and  persons  having 
business  at  the  prison;  he  shall  recme  all  materials  brought  to  the  prison 
to  be  manufactured,  and  take  an  account  of  the  same  in  books  provided 
for  that  purpose,  and  keep  a  correct  register  of  the  receiving  and  dellverii^ 
of  said  goods,  (excepting  such  as  are  manufactured  for  contractors;)  he 
shall  not  suffer  any  person  to  enter  the  centre  hall,  excepting  official  visitors, 
without  permission,  and  being  attended  by  the  keeper  or  one  of  his  deputies. 

4.  The  deputy  keepers  and  all  others  passing  in  and  out  the  cells,  must 
shut  and  safely  fasten  the  doors  of  the  same. 

$.  All  barter,  trade  and  traffic,  with  the  prisoners  is  strictly  forbid;  and 
no  persoii  shall  be  allowed  to  funusb  them  with  tools  or  materials  for  mak- 
ing fancy,  or  any  other,  save  only  their  regular  work. 

6.  The  deputy  keepers,  in  thdr  daily  examination  of  the  cells,  shall  see 
that  they  are  properly  cleansed,  that  no  prisoner  mutilate  or  deface  the  same, 
and  that  nothing  be  put  upon  the  walls  that  would  conceal  an  attempt  to 
break  out. 

7.  On  sabbath,  there  shall  at  all  times  two  deputy  keepers  remain  in  the 
prison,  and  during  divine  service  there  shall  be  three  to  attend  alternately. 
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8.  All  rules  and  regulations  heretofore  adopted  by  the  board  shall  be  and 
remain  in  full  force,  (except  such  as  are  at  variance  herewith.) 

9.  The  principal  keeper  is  hereby  directed  to  furnish  each  of  the  nibor- 
dinate  officers  with  a  copy  of  these  rules  and  to  report  any  violations  of  the 
same  that  may  come  to  his  knowledge,  at  the  next  ensuing  meeting  of  the 
board  of  inspectors. 

10.  Nothing  in  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  relieve  the  officers  of  the  prison  from  any  of  the  duties  imposed  on  them 

Fl»  VISITOKS. 

1.  That  no  person  will  be  allowed  to  visit  die  prison  without  the  consent 
of  the  prindpal  keeper,  unless  furnished  with  a  permit  from  one  of  the 
keepers  of  the  institution,  always  excepting  the  official  victors,  who  are 
privileged  by  law  to  visit  the  institution, 

2.  The  hours  for  visiting  shall  be  as  follows;  (excepting  persons  having 
business  with  the  institution :)  from  the  first  day  of  October  to  the  first  day 
of  April,  between  the  hours  of  nine,  A.  M.,  and  half  past  eleven,  and  from 
one  to  four  o'clock,  P.  M. :  from  the  first  day  of  April  to  the  first  of  October, 
between  the  hours  of  half  past  ei^t  and  half  past  eleven,  A.  M.,  and  from 
one  to  five  o'clock,  P.  M.,  excepting  Saturday  and  Sunday,  when  no  person 
will  be  admitted  unless  the  occasion  be  of  a  business  nature  with  the  institu- 


RtJLES  TO  BE  ObSEKVED  BY  PRISONEKS. 

1.  They  are  to  labor  faithfully  and  diligently;  to  obey  all  orders  promptly, 
and  preserve  unbroken  nlence. 

2.  They  are  not  to  exchange  words  with  each  other  wider  any  pretence, 
nor  to  communicate  any  intelligence  to  each  other  in  writing;  they  arc  not 
to  exchange  looks  or  iau^  with  each  other,  or  make  use  of  any  signs  except 
such  as  are  necessary  to  convey  their  wants  to  their  keepers. 

3.  They  must  approach  their  keepers  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  and 
be  brief  in  their  communications ;  they  are  not  to  speak  to  them  on  ordinary 
topics,  nor  address  them  except  when  it  becomes  necessary  in  relation  to 
their  work  or  their  wants. 

4.  They  are  not  at  any  time  or  under  any  pretence  (without  leave)  to 
speak  to  any  person  who  does  not  belong  to  the  institution,  nor  recdve 
from  them  anything  whatever  without  permission. 

5.  They  are  not  to  suffer  their  attention  to  be  taken  from  their  work  to 
look  at  visitors. 

6.  No  prisoner  is  wilfully  or  carelessly  to  injure  his  work,  tools,  wearing 
apparel,  bedding,  or  anything  belonging  to  the  prison;  nor  will  any  prisoner 
be  suffered  to  marie,  injure,  or  in  any  way  deface  the  walls  or  any  part  of 
his  cell ;  nor  will  he  be  suffered  to  execute  his  work  badly  when  he  has  the 
ability  to  do  it  well. 
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7.  No  prisoner  shall  receive  or  transmit  any  letter  or  paper,  except  under 
the  inspection  of  the  keeper,  nor  shall  any  prisoner  hold  any  correspondence 
in  the  prison,  nor  converse  with  any  person  except  the  officers  of  the  prison. 

&  Each  prisoner  shall  at  all  times  keep  his  cell  in  order  and  cleanliness, 
as  suited  to  the  character  of  bis  work,  and  have  especial  care  over  his  bed 
and  bedding. 

9.  At  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  9  o'clock,  P.  M,,  every  prisoner  must 
retire,  and  a  profound  silence  must  be  observed  from  that  time  until  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  every  prisoner  must  im- 
mediately dress  himself  and  prepare  for  breakfast. 

10.  Each  bunk  must  be  hung  up  every  morning  and  kept  hung  up  during 

11.  Each  cell  must  be  swept  up  every  morning. 

12.  Each  celt  must  be  scrubbed  at  least  once  every  week. 

13.  No  prisoner  will  be  allowed  to  sleep  with  his  clothes  on. 

14.  Each  prisoner  must  shave  himself  at  least  once  a  week,  and  particular 
attention  is  required  to  be  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  his  person. 

15.  If  any  prisoner  becomes  sick,  or  from  any  cause  feels  unable  to  work, 
he  shall  report  himself  to  the  keeper  under  whose  chai^  he  may  be. 

16.  Any  prisoner  that  defaces  the  above  rules  will  be  promptly  punished' 


4.    PRISON  FINANCES,   1836-1843. 

The  following  stunmary  statement  of  the  prison  finances  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  first  decade  of  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem, indicates  the  fluctuating  condition  of  prison  finances  during 
this  period,  and  demonstrates  that  the  new  system  of  prison 
administration  was  scarcely  as  much  of  an  economic  success  as 
had  been  predicted. 

•Annual  RtpoTi  of  tkt  Slalt  Priio*.  jBnuarr  ao.  1854:    JoMrHol  of  SeitaU,   i8;4:    PP. 
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5.    PRISON   FINANCES  AND  INDUSTRY,   1844. 

The  following  statement  of  prison  accounts  for  the  year  1843- 
4,  is  noteworthy  as  illustrating  both  the  methods  of  accounting, 
then  in  vogue,  and  the  chief  industrial  operations  of  the  prison 
at  this  time.  It  will  be  evident  that  chair-making  was  the  most 
profitable  industry,  with  cordwaining,  or  cobbling,  second,  and 
weaving,  third.  These  were  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  pro- 
ductive industries  of  the  prison  in  1844.  Complicated  industries, 
requiring  the  association  and  the  active  participation  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  men,  were  impossible  under  the  Pennsylvania 
system  of  solitary  confinement.  Therefore,  the  industries  in 
vogue  from  1836  to  i860  were  necessarily  of  that  simple  type 
which  would  allow  of  being  carried  on  in  the  individual  cells  of 
the  prisoners. 


A    STATKlfEMT,    SHOWING   THK   OPSSAlION    OF   THS    NSW    JSBSn    STATE   PUSOIT, 
nOU  THE  1ST  OCTOBER,  1843,  TO  THS  30TH  SBPTEHBO.  1S44.' 


Dollars  Cts  Dollars  Cts 

Pumilure  Account. 
To  amount   of    inventory  By  amount  of  credits  since 

on  1st  October,   1843,     8,362  32  ist  October,  1843  ...  i3  55 

"  amount  of  charges  to  "   amount    of    inventory 

30th  September,   184+     i,6ifi  Ji  ^u     SO*     September, 

1844    8.96948 

Loss  on  this  account, 996  te 


r   Stall   of   Ntw 
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Dollars  Cts  Dollars  Cts 

Promsion  Account. 
To  amount    of    inventoir  By  amount  of  credits  since 

on  1st  October,  1843,       400  g6  1st  October,  1843,  ...        23S  85 

"   amount  of  charges  to  "   amount    of    inventory 

30th   September,   1S44     4.689  46  on     30th     September, 

1844,    564  48 

Loss  on  this  account,  4,290  09 


5,090  42 


S.090  42 


o  amount  of  inventory 
on   1st  October,  1&43, 

"  amount  of  charges  to 
30th  September,   1844, 


By  amount  of  credits  since 

1st  October,  1843,  ■■■ 

"   amount    of    inventory 

on     30th     September, 

1844,   

Loss  on  this  account,  


237  87 


763 
1608 


)  amount  of  inventory 
on  ist  October,   1843, 

'  amount  of  charges  to 
30lh  September,   1844, 


By  amount  of  credits  since 

isl  October,  1843,   ■■■ 

"   amount    of    inventory 

on     30th     September, 


Loss 


I  this  account,  . 


23768 
1,485  ao 


To  amount     of     charges 
during  the  year,  


Incidental  Account. 

By  amount  of  credits  dur- 
[,056  3a  ing  the  year,  

Loss  on  this  account,  


72  40 
9839a 
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Dr. 


Dollars  Qs 

Wearing  Account. 
To  amount    of    inventory 

on  ist  October,   1843,       891  87 
"   amount  of  charges  to 

30th  September,   1844,     1,202  54 
Gain  on  this  account,  . . .     3,170  04 


By  amount  of  credits  since 

I8t  October,   1843,    ■ .     3,385  13 
"  amount    of    inventory 
on     30th     September, 
"844.    879  33 


«45 


426445 


Chmr  Making  Account. 


To  amount    of    inventory 

on  1st  October,  1843  6^272  26 
"   amount  of  charges  to 

30th  September,  1844.  3,959  83 
Gain  on  this  account, 5,768  76 

i<V>oo  85 


By  amount  of  credits  since 

1st  October,  1843,  . . .     9,07s  58 
"   amount    of    inventory 
on     30th     September, 
1844,    6k925  27 

i6kO0o  85 


CordwMHer^  AccouMt. 


To  amount   of   inventory 

on  1st  October,   1843, 

"  amount  of  charges  to 

30th  September,   1844, 

Gain  on  this  account, 


By  amount  of  credits  since 
436  65  1st  October,  1S43,  --■     4,333  54 

"   amount    of    inventory 
363  51             on     30th     September, 
3317  18  1844,   2S3  So 

4617  34  4.617  34 


Sundrits  Account. 


To  amount    of    inventory 

on  tst  October,  1843, 

"  amount  of  charges  to 

30th  September,   1844, 

Gain  on  this  account  .... 


27  91 
86932 


By  amountof  credits  since 

1st  October,  1843,  .-. 

"  amount    of    inventory 

on     30th     September, 

1844,    
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To  amount  of  chargea  to 

30th  September,   1844, 

Gain  on  this  account, 


Dollars  Cts  Do 

Interest  Account. 

By  amount  of  credits  since 


5  10 


1st  October,  1843,  ■ 


Furniture  account,  per  net  loss,  996  60 
Provision  "  "  "  ^^^go  og 
Hospital  "  "  "  160  87 
Fuel  .1  «  «  j^^  3p 
Incidental  "  "  "  983  02 
Gain  on  the  operations  of 
prison  for  the  year  ending 
30th  September,  1844.   47C9  6S 

1*63033 


Weaving  account, 

per  net  gain,  3,170  04 


Chair  making 
Cordwainers' 
Sundries 


S.76876 

3317  18 

86933 

S03 


6.    PRISON  FINANCES  AND  INDUSTRY,   1853. 

The  following  financial  statement  indicates  that  the  industrial 
operations  of  the  State  Prison  had  not  changed  in  character  or 
in  order  of  importance  in  the  decade  following  the  report  of  1844, 
though  the  advances  in  mechanical  weaving  had,  by  competition, 
well-nigh  ousted  the  system  of  hand-weaving  carried  on  in  the 
ceUs. 
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Statbmeht  B. 
a  stateirun  showing  thb  opekatioms  ot  ibb  new  jersey  state  frisom 

nOH  3IST  racEKBEK,  1852,  TO  THE  3IST  teCEKBCB,  1853.* 

Dr. Cr. 

Dollars  Cts  DoUan  Cts 

Chair  Making  Accouttt. 
To  amount   of    inventoty,  By  amount  o£  credits  since 

Dec  31,  1853,     7,063  73  Dec.  31,   185%   l8WM3  '9 

"        "        oi        charges  "        "       o£      inventory 

since  that  time,  6^380  31  Dec-  3ii   i8S3>     6.163  07 

Gain  on  thii  account, 11,662  22 


25,106  96 


Cordwointr^  Account. 

To  amount     of     charges  By  amount  of  sales  since 

since      Dec.  Dec.  31,  185a,  21,732  89 

31,  1852,   . .    16^50  59       "        "  of     inventory 

Gain  on  this  account,  —     6^200  01  Dec.  31,  1853,       817  71 


23,550  60  33^550  60 


Wtavtng  Aecotml. 
To  amount   of   inventory.  By  amount  of  sales  since 

Dec  31,  1852,     IJ4I  77  Dec  31,   185^     3,755  6* 

"        "        of       charges  "        "       of      inventory 

since  that  time    2,69887  Dec.  31,   1853,     1,13833 

Gain  on  Ais  account, 853  33 


4893  97  4.893  97 


Stmdrits  Accouni. 
otint   of   inventoiy.  By  amount  of  credits  since 

Dec.  31,  1852,       817  89                       Dec  31.  185^       915  01 
n  this  account,  —        416  94       "        "       of      inventory 
since  Dec  31, 
1853.    31982 


Annual  Rtport  cf  Hit  StMt  PrUott  for  tin  ytmr  1853;    pp.  g-ij. 
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Dollars  Cts                                               Dollars  Cts 
Furnilure  Account. 
of    inventory.                       By  amount    of    inventory 
Dee.  3<,  i8S2,     8,682  85                           Dec.  31,  1853.     M"  54 
of       charges                       I^ss  on  this  account,  ....     1,824  00 
since  that  time    2,553  69 

11,236  54 

11^36  54 

of    inventory, 
Dec.  31,  1852. 
of       charges 
since  that  time 

Provision  Account. 

By  amount    of    inventory 

964  10                           Dec.  31,  1853, 

"        "         of         credits 

8,809  12                         since        that 

time.    

Loss  on  this  account, 

6»03 

25657 
8,85762 

9,773  22 

9,773  22 

Fuel  Account. 
To  aiDoimt  of   inventory,  By  amount    of    inventory 

Dec.  31,  1852,       939  58 
"        "        of        charges  Loss 

since  that  time,  2^433  72 


Dec-  31.  '853.     't078  60 
this  account,  2,284  7d 


3.363  30 


Incidental  Account. 
of      charges  Loss  on  this  account,  . 

since  Dec.  31, 
1852,  1,003  24 
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Dollars  Cts 
Discharged  Convicts  Account. 
To  amount     of      charges  Imss  on  this  account,  . . 

since  Dec.  31, 
1852 320  22 


Overwork  Account. 
To  amount     of      charges  I^oss  on  this  account, 591  54 


Hospital  Account, 
ol    inventory,  By  amotuit    of    inventory 

Dec.  31.  i8M        157  90  Dec-  3i,  1853.        IS8  56 

of       charges  Loss  on  diis  account,  412  81 

since  that  time,      413  47 


S71  37  Sn  37 


Interest  Account. 
To  amount     of     charges  By  amount  of  credits  since 

since  Dec.  31,                                           Dec   31,    1S53,       309  90 
1852,  343  74      Loss  on  this  account, I33  84 
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Cordwainers' 
Sundries 


Dollars  Cts 

Dollars  Cti 

0,  II,«3  33 

Furniture  account,  loss,  .. 

1,82400 

M»  01 

Provision 

8^7  6» 

8S3  33 

Fuel 

2^  ;» 

416  sn 

Incidental        "           " 

1.0032* 

Discharged  convicts  " 

320  32 

Overwork  account      " 

591  54 

Hospital 

413  81 

Interest  account 

133  «♦ 

Balance,  being  amount  of 

gain  on  the  oiwrations 

of   the   Prison,  for  the 

year    ending    Dec    31, 

1853,    ■-. 

3.70*53 

ifti32S0 

1*13250 

7.  THE  FINAL  DEFENSE  OP  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SYSTEM  IN 
NEW  JERSEY,  1857. 

While  the  Pennsylvania  system  was  freely  criticised  by  indi- 
viduals throughout  its  trial  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  it  was 
not  until  Governor  Price,  in  1857,  called  attention  to  the  obvious 
economic  and  administrative  failure  of  that  system  in  New  Jer- 
sey, that  the  public  authorities  of  the  State  took  any  active  part 
in  the  campaign  against  the  system  of  solitary  confinement.  The 
following  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  recommendations  of  the  Governor  as  to  a  change  in  the 
system  of  prison  administration,  is  of  great  interest  in  that  it  is 
probably  the  last  serious  defense  of  the  system  of  solitary  con- 
finement, which  was  put  forward  by  the  public  authorities  of 
New  Jersey.  While  one  may  not  assent  to  the  claims  of  this 
Committee  relative  to  the  virtues  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  one 
cannot  avoid  agreeing  with  the  Committee  that  its  failure  in  New 
Jersey  was  quite  as  much  due  to  the  local  defects  in  management 
as  to  the  general  shortcomings  of  the  system,  considered  as  a 
type  of  prison  administration. 
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RXFOBT. 

The  special  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  that  portion  of  Governor 
Price's  Message  relative  to  Prison  discipline,  respectfully  report: — 

That  owing  to  the  limited  time  which  has  been  afforded  them,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  pursue  their  investigations  to  that  extent  which  they  would 
have  desired,  but  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  two  systems  which 
have  been  adopted  in  this  country,  the  congregate  or  separate,  and  the  silent, 
they  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  preference  in  all  respects  is  to 
be  awarded  to  the  former;  but  while  doing  so  they  do  not  desire  to  be 
understood  as  endorsing  that  which  has  been  pursued  in  our  own  State 
Institutions,  for  owing  to  the  parsimonious  appropiiatians  of  the  State 
which  have  created  the  necessity  of  confining  more  than  one  in  a  cell  in 
consequence  of  a  lack  of  accommodation,  and  from  other  causes  which  will 
be  hereafter  enumerated,  the  separate  system  has  not  been  fairly  tested, 
and  in  fact  the  only  institutions  in  which  it  has  been  carried  to  perfection 
in  this  country,  are  those  of  Pennsylvania,  where  since  the  year  iSag  it  has 
been  in  operation. 

Great  objections  have  been  raised  against  this  system,  which  your  com- 
mittee approved,  because  as  it  asserted  it  is  solitary,  and  growing  pictures 
have  been  presented  of  the  fearful  efiects  of  non-intercourse  of  the  convict 
with  his  fellow  man.  Nothing  however,  can  be  more  erroneous  than  this 
assertion,  for  the  word  separate  does  not  necessarily  convey  the  idea  of 
solitude,  for  while  the  prisoners  are  separate  at  all  times,  it  is  only  so  far 
as  regards  their  fellow  convicts.  In  the  Penitentiaries  previously  alluded 
to,  they  are  visited  by  the  overseers  frequently  during  the  day,  and  when- 
ever the  prisoner  desires  by  the  warden,  the  physician,  the  moral  instructor 
and  the  schoolmaster;  by  the  inspectors,  clergymen  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion the  prisoner  may  prefer,  by  the  judges  of  the  courts,  the  sheriffs  and 
commissioners  of  the  counties  from  which  they  are  sent,  1^  the  committee 
of  "the  prison  society",  and  any  official  person  who  may  visit  the  prison. 
Thus  he  has  a  constant  and  beneficial  intercourse. 

If  a  reform  is  to  be  effected  in  a  person  who  is  being  punished  for  violat- 
ing the  laws  of  God  and  man,  it  can  only  be  done  by  operating  on  his 
self-respect,  by  teaching  him  that  thou^  for  a  while  exiled  from  the 
society  of  those  who  have  not  so  offended,  it  is  within  his  power  to  regain 
the  position  which  has  lost  There  are  few,  indeed,  who,  when  left  to  the 
beneficial  influences  of  meditation  and  reflection,  shut  out  from  the  gaze 
and  association  of  those  who  are  more  degraded  than  they,  who  do  not 
experience  regret  at  their  evil  course  of  life.  Some  do  so  from  a  recollec- 
tion of  their  parents,  their  families,  and  their  associations  with  honest  men, 
and  feel  that  their  punishment  is  merited,  regret  the  crimes  which  induced  it 

If  the  convict  is  ignorant,  he  is  tau^t  to  read  and  write;  if  be  has  lacked 
tiie  means  by  which  to  gain  a  livelihood,  he  is  instructed  in  a  trade,  so  that 
when  he  goes  ont  into  the  world,  not  only  has  he  every  incentive  to  pursue 
a  virtuous  life,  which  freedom  from  recognition  by  his  fellow  convicts 
gives,  but  he  has  the  very  means  of  subsistence  placed  in  his  hands  by  the 
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power  which  punished  him.  Thus  under  this  system  is  the  great  object  of 
all  punishment  more  fully  obtained— reformation. 

Says  Dr.  Given,  an  intelligent  physician  formerly  connected  with  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania ; — 

"Would  not  mature  reflection  lead  us  to  believe — nay,  have  not  years  of 
experience  proved — the  entire  safety  of  a  system  of  imprisonment,  the 
principles  of  which  are  to  protect  the  young  and  less  culpable  olTender  from 
the  demoralizing  influences  of  association  with  the  hardened  and  irreclaim- 
able, by  con&iing  him  to  a  separate  cell;  to  furnisb  him  with  a  trade  the 
exercise  of  which  will  be  sufScient  for  his  support,  to  show  him  the  tem- 
poral as  well  as  eternal  advantages  of  a  moral  and  religious  life;  to  pro- 
tect him  from  vulgar  curiosity,  so  that  when  discharged,  qualified  and 
determined  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  his  best  efforts  may  not  be  thwarted 
by  the  recognition  and  denunciation  of  a  malicious  fellow  convict  or  the 
thou^tlessness  of  a  visitor  to  the  Institution  in  which  he  has  been  coit- 
6ned." 

In  the  many  and  great  advantages  exhibited  in  this  system  over  the  con- 
gregate or  silent,  there  are  none  more  important  than  the  facility  which  is 
afforded  the  overseer  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  dis- 
position of  the  convict,  and  the  opportunity  to  vary  the  minor  details  of 
discipline,  so  as  more  fully  to  compass  the  end  desired — his  reformation. — 
For  it  is  as  absurd  to  apply  the  same  course  of  discipline  to  all  convicts, 
as  it  would  be  for  a  physician  to  prescribe  the  same  treatment  for  a  num- 
ber of  persons  laboring  under  different  species  of  fevers. 

It  has  been  urged  against  the  separate  system,  that  it  is  prejudicial  to 
health,  and  yet  experience  has  shown  that  directly  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  penitentiaries,  to  which  your  committee  refer  as  the 
most  perfect  of  their  kind,  for  many  years  the  mortality  has  never  exceeded, 
and  seldom  equalled  one  per  cent. ;  which,  when  the  usually  dissipated 
course  of  life  led  by  these  persons  is  taken  into  consideration,  is  astonish- 
ingly low. 

The  great  security  which  this  sjrstem  presents  against  escapes  and  insur- 
rections, is  also  a  great  argument  in  its  favor,  as  against  that  which  is 
adopted  in  the  Sing  Sing,  and  Auburn,  and  Massachusetts  penitentiaries, 
from  the  first  of  which,  escapes  are  almost  weekly,  and  in  all  of  them  in- 
surrections frequent.  In  the  Auburn  and  Massachusetts  prisons  two  de- 
plorable and  unfortunate  instances  of  revolt  have  lately  occurred,  which 
ease  of  concert  among  the  prisoners  greatly  facilitated,  and  which  under 
the  separate  system  would  be  impossible. 

The  great  defect  which  exists  in  the  State  Prison,  is  the  limited  accommo- 
dation for  the  number  of  convicts,  which  is  continually  increasing  in  a 
ratio  with  our  population;  your  committee,  therefore,  consider  that  an 
imperative  necessity  exists  for  the  erection  of  a  new  wing,  and  the  creation 
of  a  hospital  to  which  those  who  are  so  ill  as  to  require  greater  and  more 
constant  attention  than  it  would  be  possible  to  give  in  a  cell,  might  be  re- 
moved. This  they  conceive  should  receive  as  early  an  attention  from  the 
State  as  the  condition  of  its  finances  will  permit.    They  would  also  recom- 
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mend  that  in  the  event  of  such  erection,  that  to  each  cell  upon  the  ground 
floor  should  be  attached  an  enclosed  yard  of  about  ten  feet  by  fifteen,  in 
which  the  prisoners,  under  such  regulations  as  might  be  considered  proper, 
should  be  permitted  to  exercise. 

The  greatest  evil,  however,  which  your  committee  considers  to  exist,  is  the 
political  character  of  the  Prison  and  the  mutations  of  government  to  which 
it  is  liable  for  the  frequent  changes  of  party.  The  great  qualification  which 
seems  now  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  is  the  peculiar  political  tenets 
of  the  Keeper,  and  not  the  fitness  or  ability  which  is  requisite  for  an  office 
in  which  so  much  depends  upon  its  executive.  While  however,  the  appoint- 
ing power  remains  with  the  legislature,  your  committee  cannot  hope  for 
any  radical  reformation,  and  they  therefore  consider  that  it  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  Chancellor  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  being 
further  removed  from  political  influences,  and  where  a  discrimination  could 
be  exercised,  which  is  impossible  in  a  popular  body.  The  first  questions 
which  are  now  asked  when  an  election  occurs,  is,  to  what  party  does  the 
present  incumbent  belong?  How  long  has  he  held  office,  and  how  near  has 
the  prison  been  self-supporting?  not  in  what  manner  has  he  proved  himself 
competent  to  fill  the  position.  Under  the  present  system,  for  at  least  three 
months  in  the  year,  the  attention  of  the  incumbent  is  bent  upon  securing 
his  re-election,  which  cannot  but  in  every  way  prove  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  prison. 

That  the  separate  is  the  best  system,  your  committee  consider  that  twenty- 
eight  years  of  experience  in  the  Pennsylvania  prisons  has  conclusively 
shown,  and  a  further  evidence  of  its  excellence  is,  that  upon  an  examina- 
tion by  Commissioners,  it  has  been  adopted  in  France,  Belgium,  and  several 
other  European  countries. 

Your  committee  cannot  conclude  their  report  without  expressing  the  great 
obligations  they  are  under,  to  Mr.  Halloway,  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary of  Pennsylvania  and  its  other  officers,  as  also  to  the  Hon.  Richard 
Vaux,  of  Philadelphia,  who  for  fifteen  years  has  been  one  of  its  Inspectors, 
for  his  polite  attentions  and  the  valuable  information  which  he  imparted 
to  them.* 

Daniel  Hols  man, 
J.  C.  Thornton, 
John  P.  Hasrer, 

Committee. 


8.   THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SYSTEM   IN 
NEW  JERSEY. 

While  the  Committee  of  1857  had  been  disposed  to  defend  the 
Pennsylvania  system,  that  of  1859  was  imqualified  in  its  con- 
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demnation  of  the  system  of  solitary  confinement,  and  recom- 
mended vigorously  the  appropriation  of  funds  wherewith  to 
establish  the  Auburn  system  of  congregate  work-shops  for  the 
daily  employment  of  the  prisoners,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  previous  year  which  legally  authorized  such  action. 


Rbfokt  ot  THE  Joint  Committee  on  State  Prison  Accounts,  to  "Whom 
WAS  Befbbbed  that  Part  op  the  Governor's  Message  Relating  to 
THE  State  Prison. 

The  Joint  Commiltee  or  State  Prison  Accounts,  to  whom  that  part  of  the 
Governor's  Message  relating  to  the  Prison  was  referred,  beg  leave  to  report- 
That  they  have  carefully  considered  the  condition  of  the  Prison,  its 
capacity  for  accommodating  in  proper  manner  its  inmates,  and  the  system 
of  employment  now  pursued,  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  to  the 
legislature  such  improvements  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  may 
seem  necessary. 

The  Prison  is  now  so  full  that  the  system  of  solitary  confinement  is,  in 
practice,  disregarded ;  many  cells  having  two  or  more  prisoners.  The 
necessity  for  additional  room  is  imperative,  and  your  committee  fully  en- 
dorse the  report  of  the  Inspectors,  in  reference  to  this  necessity,  and  would 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  Hxteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  new  wing  or  lock-up,  similar  to  the  lock-up  in  the  Albany 
Penitentiary. 

The  mode  of  working  the  prisoners,  as  at  present  pursued,  is,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  State. 

The  fact  that  Pennsylvania  and  our  own  State  only  retain  the  solitary 
system,  in  connection  with  hard  labor,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
a  change. 

The  advantages  of  the  work-house  system  are  so  obvious,  that  this  com- 
mittee does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  go  into  lengthy  details. 

With  a  well  established  system,  it  is  the  imanimous  oinnion  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  State  Prison  will  afford  an  income  sufficient  to  sustain 
itself,  and  in  a  few  years  reimburse  the  full  amount  now  asked  for. 

It  is  stated,  that  the  cost  of  keeping  each  prisoner  is  abouty  twenty  cents 
per  day;  your  committee  have  assurances  that  contracts  can  be  made  for 
the  labor  of  the  prisoners  at  the  rate  of  forty  cents  per  day. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  committee  are  justilied 
in  recommending  the  work-house  system,  for  its  pecuniary  advantages. 

All  experience  proves  that  the  health  of  the  prisoner  is  materially  affected 
by  solitary  confinement,  and  consequently  the  moral  improvement  so  much 
desired,  is  entirely  prevented 

Broken  down  in  health,  with  all  the  better  feelings  of  manhood  crushed 
out,  moral  improvement  is  out  of  the  question. 
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Your  (»mmittee  therefore  unanimously  recommend  the  establishment  of 
a  work-house  system,  and  that  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  be  ap- 
propriated to  build  the  necessary  work-shop. 

Your  committee  also  recommend  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  be  in- 
structed to  report  a  bill,  giving  the  necessary  legal  power  to  carry  this 
system  into  effect. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  R.  Attms, 
Abu.  Everitt, 

Committee  of   Senate. 
Sahl.  a.  Dobbins, 
Andrew  McDoweu, 

tiMZl    CONDIT, 

AirsTiN  H.  Patterson, 
Isaac  Leida, 

Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly.* 


9.   THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  AUBURN  SYSTEM  OF  PRISON 
ADMINISTRATION  IN   NEW  JERSEY. 

While  the  Auburn  system  had  been  rejected  in  favor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  1833-6,  it 
ultimately  ousted  the  Pennsylvania  system  and  the  Act  of  March 
18,  1858,  legally  authorized  the  establishment  of  congregate 
work-shops  for  the  industrial  administration  of  the  State  Prison. 
These  congregate  work-shops,  together  with  solitary  confinement 
at  night,  were  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  Auburn  system, 
and  this  law  of  1858,  therefore,  spelled  the  doom 'of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  and  marked  the  date  of  the  legal  introduction  of 
the  Auburn  system  of  prison  administration  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

An  Act  making  an  appropriation  to  the  state  prison. 

ApproprUtlcMi        ,.  Bk  It  ENACTED  631  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  the 
td  ^  »ppll«d     ^jj^p  p^  i^^  Jersey,  That  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  be 
owot  of  debu,  P"**  ^  ^^  treasurer,  out  of  the  treasury,  to  the  keeper  of  the 
state  prison,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  now  due 
and  unpaid  against  the  aforesaid  institution;   and  also  the  fur- 
ther sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  expended  imder  the 

'  Appindii  la  (Jw  Journal  of  tht  Fiflitnik  Stnat*  ef  tkt  Statt  of  S4a  Jtrity,  iSjs; 
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direction  of  the  inspectors  and  keeper  in  the  erection  of  work- 
shops within  the  enclosure  of  the  state  prison. 
Convicii   to  2,  And  he  it  enacted.  That  the  keeper  of  the  state  prison  a 

be  emploj.«l      jje^eby  authorized  from  time  to  time  to  employ  in  said  work- 
in     wnrltnlinna.  '  .....  ,,  , 

shops,  as  many  of  the  convicts  m  said  pnson  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient  for  the  interests  of  the  ii 

3.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  an  a 
the  debts  liquidated  out  of  the  money  above  appropriated, 
stating  the  amount  of  such  debts  respectively,  for  what  pur- 
pose contracted,  and  to  whom  and  when  paid,  shall  be  kept 
by  the  said  keeper,  and  a  true  copy  thereof  annexed  to  tus 
annual  report  to  the  legislature. 

4.  And  be  H  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  imme- 

Approved  March  18,  1858.* 


III.  Prison  Reform  Movements  from  1833  to  i860. 

I.   THE   NEW   JERSEY   PRISON   INSTRUCTION   SOCIETY. 

One  of  the  earliest  prison  reform  associations  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  was  the  Prison  Instruction  Society,  organized  in 
1833.  The  constitution  of  this  Society,  which  is  printed  below, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  organizers  of  the  Society,  is  interest- 
ing and  illuminating  as  illustrating  how  the  many  prison  reform 
movements  which  flourished  at  this  time  were,  in  a  large  degree, 
motivated  by  theological  as  well  as  by  humane  considerations. 

Constitution  of  the  New  Jeksey  Prison  Instbuctiom  Society. 

AMiaB  I.  This  Association  adopts  the  name  of  "The  New  Jersey  Prison 
Instruction  Soctety." 

AbT.  2.  The  chief  object  of  this  society  shall  be,  to  extend  to  the  convicts 
in  the  Prisons  of  this  state  the  benefits  of  the  Sabbath  school  system  of 
instruction,  and  also  to  furnish  them  with  preaching. 

Art.  3.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  object,  provision  shall  also  be 
made  for  inquiring  into  the  relative  efficiency  of  different  modes  of  Prison 
discipline,  and  of  different  methods  of  instruction. 

Art.  4.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be,  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a 
corresponding  secretary,  a  recording  secretary,  a  treasurer,  a  librarian,  and  a 
superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school. 

^  Acit  at  the  Smd  Ltgiitaturi,  igj8:    p.  «;]. 
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Art.  5.  The  prestdent  shall  preside  at  all  meetii^ :  it  shall  be  bis  duty  to 
frequently  visit  die  schools,  and  to  have  a  general  supeiintendence  of  the 
concerns  of  the  socie^.  In  his  absence  the  vice-president  shall  discharge 
bis  dudes ;  and  in  the  absence  of  both,  a  person  selected  for  the  occasion. 

Am.  6.  The  corresponding  secretary  shall  be  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  third  article  of  this  constitution ;  the  recording  secretary  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  minutes. 

Aki.  7.  The  treasurer  shall  take  chaise  of  all  moneys  which  may  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  society,  by  donation,  or  otherwise,  and  hold  them 
subject  to  its  order, 

Abt.  8.  The  librarian  shall  take  charge  of  the  books  belonging  to  the 
library,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  society. 

Am.  g.  The  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school  shall  make  provision 
for  the  due  instruction  of  the  school:  it  shall  also  be  his  duty  to  request 
clergymen  of  different  denominations  to  visit  the  school  and  preach  to  the 
prisoners,  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  keeper,  it  can  be  done  with 
convenience. 

Aw.  la  The  Society  shall  meet  annually,  in  Trenton,  on  the  second 
Saturday  of  September,  at  which  time  the  ofiicers  shall  be  chosen  for  the 
ensuing  year:  the  society  shall  also  meet  on  its  own  adjournments,  and  at 
the  call  of  the  presiding  officer. 

AsT.  II.  Those  persons  shall  be  considered  members  of  the  society  who 
have  become  such  t^  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  and  such  other  per- 
sons as  the  society  may  elect 

Joseph  A.  Yard,  of  Trenton,  President. 

Alanson  Scofibij>,  of  Princeton,  Vue-Pres. 

John  MAttEAN,  of  Princeton,  Treasurer. 

Sauuei.  Evans,  Librarian. 

John  Stuam,  of  Princeton,  Cor.  Sec. 

Joseph  C.  Potts,  of  Trenton,  Rec.  Sec. 

John  Stoart,  SupertHtendent  of  Sabbath  School. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Prison  Instruction  Society  in  New  Jersey,  in  the  Slatt 
House  at  Trenton,  January  to,  1833. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice,  the  society  convened  this  evening  in  the  State 
House. 

Uost  of  the  legislature,  and  many  other  persons,  were  present  At  half 
past  seven  o'clock,  the  president,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Yard,  took  the  chair,  and 
the  exercises  were  commenced  with  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  and  the  constitution,  were  read  by  the 
recording  secretary,  Mk.  Joseph  C  Potts. 

The  corresponding  secretary,  Ms.  John  Stdast,  reported  on  the  advantages 
of  the  modem  system  of  Prison  discipline,  as  exemplified  in  other  states, 
compared  with  (hat  which  preceded  it,  and  which  now  exists  in  New  Jersey. 

On  motion  of  Stacy  G.  Potts,  Esq.,  seconded  by  the  speaker  of  the  lefps- 
lative  assembly,  John  P.  Jackson,  Esq.,  it  was 

31    P 
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Rtsolvtd,  Hiat  the  report  of  the  corresponding  secretary  be  adopted  and 
published. 
On  motion  oi  h.  Q.  C.  Elmbk,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Governor  Sodthasd,  it 

Resolved,  That  the  moral  instruction  of  convicts  forms  a  very  important 
part  of  Prison  discipline. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Maclean,  seconded  by  Mk.  J.  SruAW,  it  was 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  hi^y  desirable  that 
some  provision  should  be  made  for  affordii^  suitable  eroplt^ment  to  the 
convicts  discharged  from  our  Prisons. 

The  addresses  by  the  gentlemen  who  made  and  seconded  the  motions  were 
listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  increased  the  interest  previously  felt  in 
the  objects  of  the  society.' 


2.  THE  RELATION  OF  ILLITERACY  TO  CRIME,  1838. 

In  1838,  Joseph  A.  Yard,  keeper  of  the  State  Prison,  furnished, 
at  the  request  of  the  Legislature,  a  statement  as  to  the  education 
of  the  prisoners  at  that  time  confined  in  the  institution.  In  spite 
of  the  keeper's  somewhat  naive  attempt  directly  to  correlate 
illiteracy  and  criminality,  his  report  is  interesting  as  indicating 
at  least  a  vague  comprehension  of  education  as  a  prophylactic  for 
crime. 

Mr.  Mairs  presented  the  following  Report  from  the  Keeper  of  the  State 
Prison: 

To  the  Honorable 

the  Legislative  Council 

of  ike  Stale  of  New  Jersey. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  a  Resolution,  passed  January  (1837  or 

1838,)   requiring  the  Keeper  of  the  New  Jersey  Penitentiary  to  furnish  a 

statement  of  the  amount  of  Education,  to  that  of  Crime,  as  exhiluted  in  the 

cases  and  convictions  to  the  New  Jersey  Prison. 

Permit  me  to  state,  that  of  the  number  of  prisoners  now  in  confinement: 

12  can  read,  write,  cipher,  and  have  studied  grammar  and  geography. 
25  can  read,  write  and  cipher. 

24  can  read  and  write. 
30  can  read  only. 

13  can  spell. 

18  know  the  alphabet 

13  do  not  know  the  alphabet 

'  Bifhtk  Annuel  Rtfort  of   Iht   Botlon   Priion   DiiciHiH*   Socitty,    18)3;     pp.   9S-9(> 
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M akjng  in  all  one  hundred  and  thir^-fivc 
Of  the  above  number  fifty-oce  are  blacks; 
9  of  them  do  not  know  the  alphabet. 

12  of  them  do  know  their  letters. 
II  of  them  can  spell. 

13  of  them  can  read 

6  of  them  can  read  and  write. 
Of  the  whole  number, 
41  were  convicted  of  burglary. 

5  for  setting  fire  to  property. 
49    "    grand  larceny. 

6  "    attempting  to  commit  a  rape. 

15    "    for  atrocious  assault  and  battery. 

2  "    forgery. 

4  "  manslaughter. 

I  "  polygamy. 

I  "  sodomy. 

3  "  passing  counterfeit  money. 
I  "  for  attempting  to  poison. 

3  "  receiving  stolen  goods. 

1  "  turning  switch  on  railroad 

2  "  putting  obstmctions  on  railroad. 
I  "  bigamy. 

The  above  statement  is  the  result  of  careful  investigation  with  each  con- 
vict, which  of  itself,  presents  a  scene  in  general,  of  the  darkest  ignorance, 
and  as  it  is  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  a  topic  now  agitating  the 
community,  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  among  the  lower  classes, 
I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  deduced  from  the  above  document.  That 
crime  b  the  necessary  concomitant  of  gross  ignorance,  is  a  fact  which  ml^t 
long  be  dwelt  upon,  and  admits  no  proof  more  striking  than  the  entire  want 
of  education  prevailing  in  this  and  all  penitentiary  institutions  throughout 
the  Union;  but  this  as  a  first  or  principal  cause  I  will  leave  to  those  worthy 
philanthropists  to  comment  on,  whose  hearts  never  glowed  with  a  holier 
flame;  and  endeavor  to  make  a  slight  exposition  of  an  abstract  consequence, 
which  is  that  when  the  ignorant  mind  becomes  infatuated  vnth  crime,  there 
is  but  little  hope  of  recovery.  Of  the  twelve  men  whom  1  have  classed  first 
and  may  be  ranked  as  tolerably  educated,  I  can  say  that  I  have  hopes  of 
most  of  them.  The  effect  of  education  upon  their  minds  developes  itself 
plainly  in  their  behaviour  and  general  deportment;  they  are  alive  to  all  the 
sensations  of  shame  and  remorse,  and  deeply  lament  the  prodigalities  of  the 
past.  They  are  susceptible  of  religious  impressions,  and  the  fine  feelings 
which  it  implants  in  their  bosoms,  enables  them  to  reason,  and  draw  the 
contrast  between  vice  and  virtue.  Education  has  given  them  a  taste  for 
social  happiness,  the  love  of  which  makes  them  indignant  and  restless  tmder 
shame  and  disgrace,  and  although  religion  should  not  administer  its  sancti- 
fying aid,  they  may  be  allured  from  vice  by  the  former.  They  do  not  dis- 
cover that  degree  of  wantonness  and  cnindity,  common  to  the  baser  sort, 
but  by  an  unfortunate  chain  of  circumstances,  have  been  as  it  were,  imper- 
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ceptibly  whirled  into  the  vortex  of  crime,  from  whence  they  would  joyously 
return.  To  such  men  we  do,  and  feel  bound  to,  administer  our  gentlest 
sympathy,  seeing  they  are  susceptible  of  its  impulse  by  a  reciprocity  of  good 
behavior.  And  were  a  generous  community  to  discover  the  same,  education 
would  prove  triumphant,  and  they  would  become  ornaments  to  society.  Of 
those  whose  education,  are  very  slight,  reading,  writing,  &c.,  it  may  be 
observed  that  they  discover  a  tractatulity,  in  proportion  to  the  advantages 
received;  but  not  having  acquired  a  fondness  for  reading^  their  tastes  are 
yet  gross  and  vitiated,  and  discover  but  little  susceptibility  of  fine  feelings. 
Religious  impressions  may  be  made  upon  them,  and  that  will  be  their  only 
antidote.  It  is  the  only  thing  which  in  their  present  uncultivated  state  of 
mind  can  produce  those  reacting  influences,  shame  and  remorse.  They  are 
men  of  vigorous  minds  and  bodies,  and  good  natural  capacities,  and  had 
they  been  a  little  further  improved,  mi^t  not  only  have  avoided  the  road 
to  infamy,  but  become  worthy  members  of  society.  From  a  variety  of 
drcurostances  their  education  has  been  neglected;  but  principally  from  the 
poverty  of  thdr  parents,  who  were  in  many  cases  intemperate,  and  suffered 
their  clilldren  to  roam  at  large.  About  twenty  out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  said  their  parents  were  able  to  educate  them.  For  such  we  feel 
the  greatest  pity,  believing  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  little  wholesome 
le^slation  to  arrest  much  of  the  calamity  which  awaits  the  future  genera- 
tion. Althouj^  these  men  of  whom  I  have  been  spealdng,  seem  to  be  en- 
veloped in  the  darkest  cloud  of  ignorance;  yet  they  form  a  contrast  with 
that  class  which  T  am  now  about  to  name,  the  grossly  ignorant,  which  com- 
poses the  majority  of  our  number.  Of  these  it  may  be  remarked,  tliat  they 
possess  a  sagacity  superior  to  the  beast,  and  although  they  may  have  minds 
innate,  yet  it  has  never  developed  itself,  for  the  want  of  education ;  but  it 
is  discoverable  that  there  are  grades  among  them,  and  these  gradations 
exemplify  themselves  in  proportion  to  the  converse  they  have  had  with  their 
superiors,  and  the  families  in  which  they  have  lived,  very  plainly  showing 
that  education  might  have  had  a  sanctifying  influence  upon  them.  They 
possess  but  little  susceptibility  of  any  sort,  and  if  tbey  should  ever  reform, 
religion  must  be  the  cause,  for  education  has  not  implanted  in  thdr  bosoms, 
any  charms  of  moral  courage,  to  combat  with  the  temptations  which  will 
daily  beset  them,  and  no  shame  to  deter  them  from  the  disgrace  of  detec- 
tion, and  its  consequent  effects.  These  facts  will,  at  first  view,  present  to 
the  mind  a  confutation  of  an  opinion  commonly  current  in  our  community, 
that  the  greater  part  of  men,  who  get  into  prison  are  smart  men.  If  the 
ctuming  of  the  fox,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  horse,  may  be  called  smartness, 
then  the  supposition  is  true;  but  if  applied  to  men  of  literary  acquirements 
or  mental  capacity,  it  is  false  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  The  above  exhibit, 
does  also  prove  the  strong  intimacy  existing  between  vice  and  ignorance; 
which  should  enkindle  a  holy  leal  in  every  philanthropic  bosom  to  press 
with  renewed  energy  upon  the  minds  of  the  community,  the  all  important 
interests  resulting  from  universal  education. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.' 

JOflBPH  A.  Yabd. 

>  RtpoTt  of  Joufk  A.  Yard,  KatftT  af  ttn  Slat*  Prinn,  Fabmary  6,  1818,  pp.  44*-445- 
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3.  THE  NEW  JERSEY  PRISON  REFORM  ASSOCIATION,  1849  TO  1852. 

Of  all  the  prison  reform  associations  that  flourished  in  New 
Jersey  during  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  in  that  State,  the  New  Jersey  Prison  Reform  Association 
was,  during  its  brief  period  of  existence,  the  most  active  and 
included  among  its  members  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  New  Jersey  clergy,  bar,  and  teaching  profession.  Its  reports, 
covering  a  period  from  1849  to  1852,  are  by  far  the  best  source 
of  information  extant  regardit^  prison  conditions  in  the  middle 
of  the  t9th  century.  The  constitution  of  the  Society,  which  is 
here  reprinted,  presents  the  fundamental  aims  of  the  association. 
The  New  Jersey  Prison  Reform  Association  was  organized 
chiefly  under  the  inspiration  of  Louis  Dwight,  the  energetic 
Secretary  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Socie^  of  Boston,  and  £he 
greatest  figure  in  American  penal  reform  durit^  the  first  half 
of  the  19^1  century.  After  Dwight's  death,  in  1852,  the  New 
Jersey  Association,  like  the  parent  society  of  Boston,  ceased  its 
active  and  organized  existence. 

CoNSTHonoN  Of  THK  Nkw  Josst  Prison  RBfosu  Associatiok,  Adopted 
at  a  Meeting  held  in  Uie  Gi^  of  Trenton,  April  19,  1849. 

PRISON  REFORU  ASSOCIATIOK. 

On  partial  and  infonnal  notice^  a  few  friends  of  Prison  Refonnation  held 
a  meeting  at  the  State  House,  in  the  Oty  of  Trenton,  on  the  aotb  of  Mardi, 

Chiet  jDsnce  Green  was  c^led  to  the  Chair,  and  Tihothy  Abbott,  Esq., 
was  appointed  Secretaiy. 

The  objects  of  the  meeting  were  brought  forward  and  discussed  at  some 
lei^th,  after  which,  on  motion,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  an  adjourned 
meeting  sboidd  be  held  on  the  i;th  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  a  State 
organization,  and  that  notice  of  such  meeting  be  given  in  the  Trenton  news- 
papers, and  through  them  in  such  other  papers  of  the  State  as  should  be 
disposed  to  extend  it. 

Agreeably  to  such  resolution,  the  adjourned  meeting  convened  at  10  o'clodc, 
when  for  want  of  tine  was,  on  motion  of  Judge  Ogden,  again  adjourned  to 
7^  on  the  evening  of  the  igth. 
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rding  to  adjournment,  when  there  were  present 
several  members  of  the  Bench  and  Bar,  witfa 

sections  of  the  State, 
the  Chair,  and  T,  Ambc/it,  Esq.,  was  chosen 

that  had  been  previously  prepared,  was  pre- 
Iments,  was  unanimously  adopted,  in  the  fonn 


coMSTmmoii. 
ArtitU  I. 
the  New  Jersey  Prison  Renrm  Associatios. 

Article  II. 

ns  contemplated  in  the  organization  are: 
the  prisons  and  jails  of  the  State, 
loral  and  religious  improvement  of  prbonen 
ement  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  the  provision 
te  means  than  now  exist  in  the  State,  for  their 
mation. 

^ment  of  all  such  convicts  on  their  discharge, 
elves  well  during  their  imprisonment,  and  wb(^ 
amendment,  desire  aid  in  procuring  to'  t^^^ 
livelihood,  and  in  regaining  the  blessings  of  a 

Arvi^lt  in. 

its  annual  ^neeting  in  the  Oty  of  Trenton,  on 
r;  and  spedaj  meetings  may  be  called  by  tlM 
retary,  at  the  re<auest  of  any  two  members,  at 
designated;  notice  of  any  such  pieeting  being 
n  three  newspapers  af  the  state.    " 

Artielt  IV.  \       / 

>   / 
Ion'  shall  be  a  President,  two  ^ice-Presidents, 
hose  duties  shall  be  such  as  arf^  ordinaril; 
y  respectively  bear. 

Article  V. 

entral  Executive  Committee  of  live  Vnembers, 
;per  and  the  Moral  Instructor  of  tHfej  State 
nmittee  of  five  members  in  each  county  oK,die 
ral  Committees,  the  benevolent  designs  of  *^ 
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See.  2.— The  Central  Committee  shall  have  a  general  supervision  over 
those  interests  of  the  State  Prison  convicts,  which  are  contemplated  in  the 
second  article  of  this  Constitution.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  encourage  and 
advance  in  every  suitable  manner  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners;  to 
ascertain  who  of  those  whose  terms  of  sentence  are  near  their  expiration, 
desire  the  aid  of  this  Association  on  their  discharge;  to  recommend  and 
aid  sach  only  as  they  have  good  grounds  of  confidence  of  believing  will 
profit  by  the  aid  afforded;  and  then  try  information  gained  through  the 
County  Committees,  or  otherwise,  to  provide  to  the  extent  of  their  ability, 
the  most  suitable  labor  and  the  most  secure  homes  for  those  who,  in  ap- 
parent good  faith,  accept  the  guardianship  thus  provided  for  their  benefit 
This  Central  Committee  shall  appoint  one  of  its  members  its  Secretary, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  a  similar  <^cer  in 
each  one  of  the  County  Committees,  by  way  of  gaining  information,  and  in 
general  of  advancing  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

See.  3. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Coonty  Executive  Committee  to  viut 
the  prison  or  prisons  of  their  County,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities  to  whose  care  by  law  the  prison  is  committed,  to  examine 
all  its  arrangements,  to  note  its  excellencies  and  defects,  to  inquire  into  the 
mode  of  treatment  and  government  adopted— whether  a  proper  classification 
is  maintained  and  with  due  regard  to  age  and  sex — whether  especially,  an 
adequate  supervision  is  extended  to  young  prisoners  to  prevent  increased 
contamination  fay  intercourse  with  older  offenders,  and  to  encourage  their 
reformation — whether  workshops  or  other  means  of  productive  labor  are 
provided — and  finally,  to  ascertain  the  full  condition  of  the  prison— what 
wants  and  defects  exist,  and  whether  they  may  not  by  legblative  enactments, 
or  by  the  exertions  of  voluntary  benevolence,  or  by  both  comtuned,  be  cor- 
rected and  supplied. 

It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  each  County  Executive  Committee  to  use 
their  influence  in  behalf  of  such  discharged  convicts  as  on  proper  recom- 
mendations shall  desire  to  be  furnished  with  employment— to  commend 
such  convicts  to  the  favorable  regards  of  the  benevolent  and  humane  in  their 
respective  neighborhoods,  so  far  as  it  may  be  proper  and  necessary  to 
secure  them  occupation— and  I^  correspondence  througli  a  Secretary  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee,  furnish  information  for  the  benefit 
of  convicts  discharged  from  the  State  Penitentiary. 

See.  4.— Each  of  these  Committees  may  act  independently  in  their  mode  of 
reaching  the  objects  herein  expressed,  and  may  adopt  their  own  by-laws  and 
rules  of  operation.  Reports  of  their  proceedings  with  all  the  important 
infonnation  they  may  be  able  to  collect,  may  be  presented  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Association;  but  it  shall  be  their  du^  to  make  full  reports  at  each 
annual  meeting. 

Article  VI. 

All  the  offices  and  appointments  contemplated  in  this  Constitution,  shall  be 
first  filled  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  and  after  this  all  the  Officers  and  Com- 
mittees shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting.    But  any  vacancy  occurring 
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in  any  Committee  before  an  annual  meeting,  may  be  supplied  by  the  other 
members  of  such  Conunittee. 

ArHde  VII. 

Any  person,  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar,  shall  become  a  member  of  this 
Association,  and  shall  obligate  himself  to  the  payment  of  a  like  sum  each 
year  during  his  membership.  Any  person,  by  the  payment  of  Un  dollars, 
shall  become  a  member  for  life. 

Aricle  Vin. 

This  Consitution  may  be  altered  only  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  such  meeting. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Officers  for  the  ensuing  yt^t: 

His  Excellency,  Daniel  Haines,  President 

The  Hon.  Peieh  D.  Vkoom,  1,_      _      .. 

„.     ,,       ,  _  „  J-Vice  Presidents. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Hobmbuwgb,    J 

Rev.  Sahi;ei,  Stake,  Secretary. 

TiuoTRY  Abbott,  Esq.,  Treasurer.' 


4.   THE  NEW  JERSEY  PRISON  REFORM  ASSOCIATION  ON  THE 
DEFECTS  OF  THE  STATE  PRISON. 

The  following  section  of  the  annual  report  of  the  New  Jersey 
Prison  Reform  Association  for  1852  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
constructive  criticism  of  contemporary  penal  institutions  which 
was  a  dominant  feature  of  tiie  work  of  the  Assodadon. 

New  Jersey  Pkison  Refokh  Association,  Annual  Repmt,  1853. 

KEKWT  OF  the  CENTRAI,  COUHITTEB. 

The  Central  Committee  respectfully  report — that  during  the  past  year, 
every  facility  has  been  afforded  them  for  performing  their  duty,  in  visiting 
the  State  Prison,  and  suggesting  improvements  in  regard  to  it.  We  regret 
to  have  to  report  that  no  measures  have  yet  been  taken  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  prison;  in  consequence  of  which,  nearly  thirty  cells  have  two  prison- 
ers each — thus  violating  the  very  principle  on  which  our  Penitentiary  dis- 
dpUne  is  based.  The  communication  of  prisoners  with  one  another  throuf^ 
several  adjoining  cells,  cannot  probably  be  effectually  prevented  without  a 
change  in  the  construction  of  the  building;  but  the  existence  of  such  means 
of  conversation,  known  to  be  a  violation  of  the  rules,  is  a  constant  source 
of  injury  to  the  convicts  and  to  the  discipline  of  the  house. 

'  The  only  copiei  of  the  Reportt  and  Doeumenu  of  Ihit  Anocimtion  known  to  the 
writer  ore  in  the  Libiary  of  the  New  Jerier  HUtorical  Sodet;  it  Kewatk,  ud  in  the 
Slate  Library  at  Trenton. 
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But  that  which  demands  the  most  immediate  attention,  is  the  want  of 
means  of  wanning  the  sonthem  wing  of  the  building.  In  the  northern 
wing  steam  has  been  substituted  for  hot  water,  and  the  cells  are  dry  and 
comfortable ;  but'  the  ori^nal  method  is  still  continued  in  the  other  wing^ 
wluch  gives  to  each  cell  no  other  heat  than  what  is  produced  by  hot  water, 
ninning  throu^  a  single  iron  pipe  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  which 
passes  over  the  width  of  the  ctJl;  and  even  this  heat  has  to  be  suspended 
for  several  hours  every  day,  when  the  water  is  drawn  oS  for  the  rekindling 
of  the  furnaces.  The  Committee  found  that  the  prisoners  were  not  only 
unable  to  work  during  the  severe  weather  of  the  present  winter,  but  that 
several  of  them  bad  been  frosted  in  their  bands  and  feet  The  effect  of 
this  suffering  on  the  dispositions  of  the  prisoners,  as  well  as  in  disablii^ 
them  for  their  manual  occupations  may  be  readily  imagined.  The  Com* 
mittee  earnestly  second  the  recommendation,  which  they  understand  that 
the  Inspectors  will  make  to  the  Legislature,  of  an  addition  to,  or  change  of 
the  means  of  warming  the  southern  wing,  as  a  matter  of  absolute  necessi^, 
which  DO  considerations  ought  to  postpone  for  another  winter. 

In  all  other  respects  than  that  just  referred  to,  we  have  found  the  con- 
dition of  the  prisoners  to  be  what  justice  and  humanity  require — and  we 
trust  that  strict  discipline,  united  with  moral  instruction  and  Idnd  treatment 
will  continue  to  vindicate  our  penal  system  as  the  most  efficient  for  the 

We  should  be  glad  if  any  testimony  of  ours,  or  of  this  Association,  could 
have  wci^t  in  promoting  the  separation  of  youthful  offenders  from  die 
convicts  of  the  State  Prison,  and  placing  them  in  such  an  institution  as  has 
been  so  appropriately  name  a  "House  of  Refuge".  We  feel  confident  that 
all  that  is  necessary  to  bring  the  Legislature  to  coincide  with  these  views, 
is  to  become  acquainted  with  the  practical  differences  between  the  two 
establishments.  The  prison  is  intended  to  shut  up  each  convict  t:y  himself, 
where  be  may  neither  receive  nor  communicate  moral  corruption  from  com- 
panions, and  where  he  may  learn  to  fear  a  repetition  of  his  crime.  But 
every  one  knows  that  these  objects  are  not  to  be  gained  in  the  same  way 
for  the  adult  and  the  child.  The  very  difference  suggested  by  the  terms 
youlh  and  manhood  implies  that  neither  punishment  nor  reformation  can 
be  planned  on  the  same  scale  for  both.  The  youth  may  be  both  punished 
and  reclaimed  by  gentler  measures  than  the  more  hardened  adult.  Youth 
is  the  time  for  education,  for  apprenticeship,  for  moral  impressions.  These 
are  afforded  them  in  ways  appropriate  to  their  time  of  life,  and  character 
and  sex,  in  a  house  conducted  rather  as  a  school  or  asylum  than  a  place 
of  ultimate  punishment,  whilst  the  confinement  and  discipline  are  so  adapted 
as  to  make  the  inmates  sensible  that  they  are  offenders.  To  know  all  these 
differences,  the  Prisons  and  the  Refuges  must  both  be  visited;  children  in 
our  solitary  cells  must  be  compared  with  children  in  the  workshops  and 
schoolrooms  of  the  Refuge.  Those  who  faithfully  make  this  comparison 
will  see,  better  than  can  be  expressed  on  paper  or  t^  plans,  the  true  wisdom 
and  policy,  as  well  as  philanthropy,  of  a  separate  establishment  and  distinct 
system  for  juvemle  offenders. 
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The  Cornmittee  regret  that  they  have  nothing  of  conseqaence  to  report 
upon  that  important  branch  of  thdr  duties  which  concerns  the  rendering  of 
aid  to  prisoners  after  their  release,  in  finding  industrious  employmenL  In 
this  matter  they  can  do  nothing,  unless,  through  the  Coun^  Committees,  or 
other  benevolent  persons,  they  are  informed  of  situations  to  wEiich  they  may 
send  such  as  they  can  recommend  as  hopefully  reformed,  and  resolved  to 
pursue  an  honest  Ufe.  It  surely  will  not  be  maintained  that  every  man  who 
has  been  sentenced  to  a  prison— tiy  nature  of  the  offense,  its  circumstances, 
or  his  connection  with  it  what  it  may— ^s,  therefore^  an  utterly  hopeless 
character,  and  so  to  be  abandoned  to  a  friendless  and  discarded  life  ever 
after.  Yet  such  a  abandonment  must  be  the  fate  of  a  large  niunber  o£ 
those  who  are  annually  discharged,  unless  there  can  be  found  persons 
who  are  willing  to  confide  in  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  watched  the 
whole  course  of  a  prisoner's  conduct,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  his  his- 
tory, character,  and  capacity.  There  are  so  many  occupations  in  which 
even  a  convict  might  be  employed  without  any  more  risk  than  attends  the 
employment  of  strangers  who  are  commonly  hired  without  any  questions  as 
to  their  history  or  knowledge  of  thur  character,  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  expecting  too  much  of  those  who  make  their  business  a  source  of  phi- 
lanthropy, to  aid  in  this  effort  to  give  a  chance  to  the  released  prisoner  to 
recover  his  standing.' 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

J.  Hau,. 

^Annital  Rtpart  ef  tht  Nns  Jtnty  Prison  Rtfarm  AtiacMian,   i8sa;    pp.  S-T- 
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DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  NEW  JERSEY'S  EXPERIENCE  WITH 

THE  AUBtmN  SYSTEM  OF  PRISON  ADMINISTRATION 

FROM  i860  TO  1885. 

I.  Prison  Industry,  iSfo-iSSj. 

I.  The  Industries  of  the  State  Prison,  1865. 

a.  Labor  Agitation  and  Prison  Labor  in  the  "Seventies." 

3.  The  Diversification  of  Prison  Labor  in  New  Jersey. 

4.  The  Abolition  of  the  "Lease"  Form  of  the  Contract  System  of 

Prison  Labor  and  the  Introduction  of  the  "Piece-Price"  System. 
II.  Prison  Administration  and  Prison  Reform,  1860-1885. 

1.  The  Introduction  of  Conunutation  of  Sentence  for  Good  Behavior. 

2.  Politics  in  Prison  Administration  in  the  Period  of  the  Qvil  War. 

3.  The  Report  of  the  Famous  Commission  on  Prison  EKscipline  of 

1869. 


I.  Prison  Industry  i860  to  1885. 
I.  THE  INDUSTRIES  Ot  THE  STATE  PRISON,  1865. 

The  following  liiiancial  and  industrial  statement  reveals  the 
distribution  of  prison  industry  and  labor  in  the  decade  of  the 
Civil  War.  When  the  congregate  work-shops  were  provided  for 
the  State  Prison  in  1860-61,  the  practice  was  adopted  of  leasing 
outright  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  to  contractors.  Therefore, 
whereas  in  the  first  days  of  the  original  State  Prison,  nail-making 
had  been  the  chief  source  of  income  to  the  Prison,  and  in  the 
first  years  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  chair-nuiking  had  been  the 
most  productive  industry,  so  now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Auburn 
system,  the  chief  revenue  of  the  prison  came  from  the  lease  of 
the  labor  of  the  convicts,  who  were  at  this  time  employed  by  the 
contractors  mainly  in  the  making  of  shoes. 
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EXHIBTtlHG    THE  0PBRATI0H9   OF    THE   INSnTUTtOH    FBOU    THE    1 
1864,  TO  HOVEUBEB  3OTH,   1865-' 


Dr. 


To  amount  of  inventory.     Dolls.  Cts. 

December  ist,  1864,   J,og6  54 

Charges  since  that  time,..    7,689  68 
Balance  being  gain,  6,086  47 


By  amount  of  credits.  Dolls.  Cts. 
Since  December  ist,  1864, 11,097  73 
Inventory  Nov.  30,  1865,  .    3,774  96 


1487269 


Dr. 


To  amount  of  inventory,     Dolls.  Cts. 

Dec  1st,  1861,   41560 

Charges  »iice  that  time,..   3,182  05 
Balance   being   gain,    1,359  83 


4^5748 


By  amount  of  credits.        Dolls.  Cts. 
Since  December  1st,  1864,  4^51  9^ 
Inventory  November  30th, 
186s,    605  52 

435748 


Dr. 


To  amount  of  inventory,     Dolls.  Cts. 

December  1st,  1864,   729  92 

Charges  since  that  time,..      666  70 
Balance  being  gain, 561  19 


1,955  81 


By  amount  of  credits.         Dotls.  Cts. 
Since  December  1st,  1864,    1^31  51 
Inventory  November  30th, 
18^    124  30 

1,955  81 


Snndries  Account. 


of  charges.  Dolls.  Cts.  By  amount  of  credits.  Dolls.  Cts. 
Since  December,  1864,  . .  29  36  Since  December  1st,  18C4,  1,170  02 
Balance  being  gain, 1,140  66 


iJ  Rtpert  if  ike  Stcit  Prite*,  iSSsi   pp.  8i>-Sis:   in  Lctiftativc  Docunwnti  for 
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To  amount  of  charges.  Dolls.  Cts.  By  amount  of  credits.  Dolls.  Cts. 
Since  December  1st,  18G4,  10  6S  Since  December  1st,  1864,  21^72  2S 
Balance  being  given,  ....  21,361  63 


To  amount  of  inventory,     Dolls.  Cu.      By  amount  of  credits.         Dolls.  Cts. 

December  1st,  1864,  ...•■      84925        Since  December  ist,  1864,  3,38486 

Charges  since  that  time,. .  28,088  31        Inventory  Nov.  30th,  186s,      644  10 

Loss  on  this  account, 25,908  60 

28,037  S6  38,937  S6 


To  amotmt  of  charges.       Dolls.  Cts.  Dolls.  Cts. 

Since  December  1st,  1864.         3  45       Loss  on  this  account, 3  45 


To  amount  of  chains.       Dolls.  Cts.  Dolls.  Cts. 

Since  December  ist,  1864,      159  59       Loss  on  this  account,  ^59  59 


Dr. Cr^ 

To  amount  of  inventory,     E)olls.  Cts.      By  amount  of  credits.         Dolls.  Cts. 

December  ist,  1864. i6,579  3i        Since  December  ist,  1864,         7  28 

Charges  since  that  time,. .    9333  12       Inventory  Nov.  30th,  1865,  18^53  38 
Loss  on  this  account,  ....    7,051  77 

35.912  43  25,912  43 
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To  amount  of  charges.  Dolb.  Cts. 
Since  December  ist,  1864,  7,073  60 
Inventory  Dec   ist,   1865,   3,034  35 


To  amount  of  inventory,    Dolls.  Cts. 

November  30tli,  1865, 2,625  60 

Loss  on  this  account,  ....    7,481  95 


To  amount  of  inventory,     DoUs.  Cts.      By  amount  of  credits.         Dolls.  Cts. 


December  ist,    18&4, 
Charges    since    that    time 
for  medicine,   food  for 
sick,  and  tobacco,  2,205  ^ 


Since  December  ist,  1864,  61  92 
Inventory  Nov.  30th,  1865,  746  30 
Loss  on  this  account,  ....   1,967  97 


To  amount  of  charges.       Dolb.  Cts.  Dolls.  Cts. 

Since  December  1st,  1864,      767  08        Loss  on  this  account,  ....      767  08 


Discharged  ConvieU. 


To  amount  of  charges.        Dolls.  Cts.  Dolls.  Cts. 

Since  December  1st,  1864,      546  05        Loss  on  this  account, 546  <Q 


Dr. 


ReeapiUilation  of  Statement  B. 


Cr. 


Dolls.  Cu. 

Convict   labor,    21  j6i  63 

Chairmaking,    6,086  47 

Sundries 1,140  66 

Weaving,   56119 

Cordwaining,   1,259  83 

Balance  bnng  loss,   13476  68 


Dolls.  Cts. 

Provision,   25,90860 

Furniture,  7,051  77 

Fuel,  7,481  95 

Hospital,   7.967  97 

Discharged  convicts,  546  05 

Incidental,  767  08 

Interest,    159  59 

Overwork,    3  45 

43.88646 
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2.    LABOR   AGITATION   AND   PRISON   LABOR   IN   THE    "SEVENTIES." 

The  period  of  the  "Seventies"  is  noteworthy  in  American 
social  and  economic  history  as  marking  the  period  of  the  first 
extensive  development  of  labor  agitation  in  this  country.  One 
of  the  chief  objects  for  the  attack  of  the  labor  unions  was  the 
system  of  contracting  for  the  labor  of  prison  inmates.  This 
cheap  prison  labor  was  regarded  by  the  labor  agitators  as  a  source 
of  unfair  competition  with  free  labor.  The  situation  became 
so  pressing  that,  in  1S78,  a  commission  was  appointed  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  to  report  regarding  the  agitation  of  labor 
unions  against  prison  labor.  The  most  important  portions  of 
the  report  of  this  commission  rendered  in  1879  are  herewith  re- 
printed. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Prison  Labor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 

1879- 


To  His  Excellency  Ike  Hon.  George  B.  McClellan,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey: 

Sir— The  Legislature  of  this  State,  at  its  last  session,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolution,  viz : 

"Whereas,  it  is  asserted  and  believed  by  lar^e  numbers  of  the  eitizens 
of  this  State  that  prison  labor,  as  at  present  managed  in  the  State  Prisons 
and  Pentitentjaries  of  this  and  other  Slates,  affects  injuriously  the  welfare 
and  means  of  living  of  masses  of  our  mechanics  and  working  men,  by 
maintaining  an  unjust  competition  with  their  labor.     Therefore, 

"Be  it  Resolved  by  Ike  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  That  the  Governor  be,  and  is  hereby  requested  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission, to  consist  of  five  persons,  who  shall  maice  a  careful  inquiry  into 
the  subject  of  prison  labor,  and  whether  it  comes  into  competition  with 
free  labor,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner,  to  what  extent,  and  what  in  their 
opinion  is  the  best  means  of  preventing  such  competition,  and  at  the  same 
time  providing  proper  maintenance  for  the  prisoners ;  that  said  commis- 
sion shall  receive  for  their  services  and  necc'^sary  expenses  such  compen- 
sation as  may  be  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  that  they  shall  report  to 
the  Governor  on  or  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature." 

The  Commission  appointed  by  your  Excellency,  in  pursuance  of  this  reso- 
lution, respectfully  report  that,  being  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
the  inquiry  cntmsted  to  them,  they  have  endeavored  so  far  as  the  limited 
time  allotted  to  them  has  permitted,  to  make  it  thorough  and  exhaustive. 
32   P 
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They  have  carefully  exajnined  the  labor  system  of  our  own  State  Prison, 
and  those  of  other  States,  several  of  which  have  been  visited  by  them,  while 
the  reports  of  nearly  all  have  been  placed  at  their  disposal;  they  have  ob- 
tained by  correspondence  with  wardens  or  other  officers  o£  all  the  prisons 
of  the  United  States,  statistics  and  valuable  information,  which  will  be 
found  in  subsequent  pages  of  this  report,  or  tabulated  in  its  Appendix. 

They  have  also  availed  themselves  of  the  researches  and  conclusions  of 
similar  Commissions  in  other  States,  and  invited,  personally,  by  letters  and 
circulars,  and  througfi  the  public  press,  full  and  free  expressions  of  opinion 
as  to  the  difficulties  in  question,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  means  of  remov- 
ing them  from  all  persons  who  were  interested  in  the  subject  in  any  way 
whatever. 

Recognizing  with  the  Legislature  the  impossibility  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  inquiry  with  relation  to  New  .Jersey  alone,  they  have  very  gladly 
joined  the  Commissions  appointed  for  a  similar  investigation  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  and  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  whom  they 
have  met  at  Newport,  at  New  Haven,  and  finally  at  New  York  City,  where 
a  number  oC  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject  of  prison  management 
and  reform,  and  in  the  trades  most  deeply  affected  by  prison  labor,  were 
present,  and  gave  their  views  at  considerable  length. 

Among  those  who  participated  in  the  discussion  at  that  time  were  the 
venerable  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  the  patriarch  of  prison  reform  in  this  country; 
Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  the  agent  for  discharged  convicts  of  the  Stale  of  New 
York;  Prof.  Francis  Wayland,  of  Yale  College,  President  of  the  State 
Prison  Association,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors 
of  Connecticut;  E.  D.  Cornell,  Esq.,  President  of  the  National  Hat  Finishers' 
Association;  George  J.  Ferry,  Esq.,  of  Orange,  N.  J.;  William  D.  Yocum, 
Esq.,  of  New  York  City;  Capt.  Julius  Ellendorf,  of  South  Norwalk,  Conn., 
and  John  Phillips  and  Chas.  Thelford,  Esqrs.,  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Chas.  D. 
Bigelow,  President  of  the  Bay  State  Shoe  and  Leather  Company,  and  one 
of  the  lai^est,  most  experienced  and  successful  of  the  employers  of  convict 
labor  in  the  United  States,  was  present  also  by  invitation,  and  gave  the 
Commissions  the  results  of  his  experience  very  fully. 

The  Commission  have  also  felt  it  their  duty  in  comparing  the  workings 
of  the  contract  and  public  account  systems  of  prison  labor,  to  visit  the 
New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  the  most  successful  example  of 
the  latter  known  to  them  in  this  country;  to  correspond  with  the  warden 
of  the  State  Prison  at  Thomaston,  Maine,  where  that  system  has  been 
carried  on  for  many  years,  and  the  master  of  the  House  of  Correction  at 
East  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  whose  management  of  the  labor  of  short- 
term  convicts  is  such  a  brilliant  financial  success.  Letters  from  these  gentle- 
men, from  John  S,  Perry,  Esq.,  the  veteran  head  of  the  great  stove  estab- 
lishment of  Perry  &  Co.,  now  employing  nearly  one  thousand  convicts  at 
Sing  Sing  Prison ;  from  Andrew  Dickey,  Esq.,  the  managing  partner  at 
Sing  Sing  of  the  same  firm,  and  from  leading  shoe  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  our  own  State,  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  report. 

After  full  consultation  and  discussion,  the  united  Commissions,  at  their 
sessions  in  New  York,  agreed  upon  the  following  propositions ; 
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(i.)  The  general  purpose  of  incarceration  is  the  protection  of  society 
by  the  punishment  of  crime;  and,  in  carrying  out  this  purpose,  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminal  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view. 

(2.)  Partisan  politics  should  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the  manage- 
ment of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions. 

(3.)  The  welfare  of  the  State  and  prisoner  both  demand  that  he  should 
be  employed  in  productive  labor. 

(4.)  The  ri^t  of  the  State  to  make  its  Prisons  self-supporting  should  be 
conceded,  but  it  should  not  expect  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  labor  of  the 
criminals,  at  the  expense  of  their  reformation,  or  to  the  injury  of  its  in- 
dustrial interests. 

(5.)  The  product  of  convict  labor,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
entire  mechanical  industries  of  the  nation,  is  insignificant,  but  its  concen- 
tration upon  a  very  few  branches  of  industry  may  be  seriously  injurious 
to  the  citizens  engaged  in  those  branches. 

(6.)  The  burden  of  the  competition  of  convict  labor  should  be  distributed 
as  widely  and  equally  as  possible. 

(7.)  The  injury  to  any  one  branch  of  industry  from  prison  labor  may 
be  reduced  to  very  small  proportions,  by  the  greatest  practicable  diversity 
of  employments  in  prison. 

(8.)  The  proper  diversity  of  employments  in  the  prison  should  be  secured 
t^  limitiiv  the  number  of  convicts  to  be  employed  in  any  one  industry; 
such  limitation  should  be  adequate  to  secure  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country  from  serious  injury,  and  to  afford  the  convict  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty of  employment  upon  his  release. 

(g.)  Where  the  contract  system  prevails,  contracts  for  convict  labor 
should  be  so  drawn  as  to  give  the  State  absolute  control  of  the  discipline 
of  the  prisons;  and  the  State  should  prescribe  all  rules  governing  con- 
tractors and  their  employees. 

The  conclusions  the  Commission  have  reached  have  been  fully  stated  in 
the  course  of  this  report,  and  may  be  briefly  resumed,  as  follows : 

I.  The  character  of  convict  labor  is  necessarily  Penal. 

Prisoners  are  consigned  to  it  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  and  the  security 
of  society — its  very  preservation — demands  that  crime  should  be  punished 
so  severely  that  the  idle  and  vicious  may  be,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  de- 
terred from  committing  it.  This  one  hard  fact  meets  the  investigator  at 
the  beginning,  and  can  never,  for  a  moment,  be  lost  sight  of.  The  law 
must  not  be  broken  with  impunity. 

Therefore,  prison  labor  must  be  Hard.  The  convict  should  do  all  the 
work  he  is  capable  of  performing — as  much  at  least  as  a  free  man  of  equal 
capacity  could  do,  under  the  same  restrictions. 

It  must  be  Sate.  There  is  no  use  of  condemning  the  culprit  to  hard 
labor,  unless  he  can  be  held  securely  to  its  performance.  He  must  not 
escape  from  the  penalty  of  his  crime  until  he  has  finished  it,  and  the  nature 
of  his  work  must  have  this  always  in  view. 

It  must  be  Healthy.  We  have  a  right  to  punish  by  exacting  work,  and 
hard  worl^  but  we  have  no  right  to  destroy  the  capacity  for  working.    The 
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convict  should  leave  the  prison  in  as  good  or  better  mental  and  physical 
health  as  when  he  entered  it. 

It  should  be  Rxfokuatoby.  The  convict  in  most  cases  returns  to  the 
society  he  has  injured  at  the  close  of  his  imprisonment  If  he  has  merely 
been  prevented  from  committing  crime  during  his  term  by  taldng  away 
his  opportunity,  without  removing  his  inclination  for  it,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  essential  of  Ihe  objects  of  imprisonment  will  have  been 
neglected.  If  his  treatment  has  hardened,  degraded  or  embittered  him,  the 
wholesome  fear  of  punishment  will  have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  de- 
sire for  revenge.  A  hardened,  brutalized  convict,  is  a  constant  menace  to 
society.  Life  and  property  are  unsafe  the  moment  he  is  at  large.  If  the 
first  object  of  prison  labor  is  the  prevention — by  means  of  punishment — 
of  crime,  the  next  is  the  reform  of  the  criminal.  His  labor  should  tend  to 
elevate,  rather  than  to  degrade  him. 

He  should,  therefore,  be  employed  in  the  higher  grades  of  work,  so  far 
as  is  possible.  The  man  who  has  learned  a  useful  trade,  is  far  on  the  way 
towards  becoming  a  good  citizen.  The  better  the  trade,  the  greater  his 
proficiency  in  it,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  him  to  find  employment; — and  em- 
ployment to  the  discharged  convict  is  the  great  instnmient  of  his  restoration. 
The  man  who  has  broken  stones  for  years  in  prison,  has  in  those  years 
learned  little  which  will  be  useful  to  him  when  he  becomes  free.  But  the 
firstrate  workman  in  any  good  trade  need  very  seldom  be  idle.  Prison 
labor  should  therefore  be  Mechanical. 

Finally:  Prison  labor  must  be  PboducTive.  To  employ  a  prisoner  in 
unproductive  labor  is  barbarism  in  itself — a  waste  of  strength  and  of  money, 
unworthy  of  civilization.  The  able-bodied  prisoner  should  earn  his  own 
support.  He  has  no  right  to  be  kept  in  idleness,  a  burden  upon  honest  labor. 
The  commission  of  crime  imposes  upon  society  the  obligation  to  punish 
the  criminal — not  to  tax  itself  for  the  support  he  could  earn.  The  idea  of 
making  a  profit  out  of  a  convict's  labor  may  be  rejected,  but  the  expenses 
of  his  trial,  guarding  and  maintenance  should  be  met  by  his  labor  as  far 
as  possible.  The  surplus  proceeds  of  it  may  safely  be  given  him,  or  applied 
to  bis  imprisonment 

If  he  supports  himself,  it  must  be  by  working  at  something  which  can 
profitably  be  used  or  sold — in  productive  labor. 

2.  Prison  labor,  if  productive,  competes  with  free  labor,  in  the  same 
branches,  as  all  production  is  necessarily  competitive.  Every  convict  who 
makes  any  salable  articles  does  work  that  a  free  laborer  mi^t  do,  and 
therefore  competes  with  the  latter.  The  duties  of  the  prison,  the  most 
menial  offices,  cooking,  washing,  making  and  mending  prisoners'  clothing 
the  very  sweeping  of  the  floors,  might  be  done  by  free  men  and  women, 
and  no  doubt  would  be  done  very  gladly  \sy  some  of  them.  Convict  labor 
does,  then,  compete  with  free  labor,  and  that  competition  will  be  injurious 
whenever  the  supply  of  the  kind  of  labor  carried  on  in  the  prisons  exceeds 
the  demand. 

3.  The  EXTENT  of  the  competition  of  the  convicts  in  the  New  Jersey 
prison  with  the  free  labor  of  the  State  is  at  present  that  of  one  shop  of 
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three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  hands,  worldng  at  one  trade,  the  manufacture 
of  shoes ;   which  employs  in  the  State  over  six  thousand  free  workmen. 

The  LIMIT  of  that  competition  is  the  employment  in  any  one  trade  of,  not 
to  exceed  six  hundred  men,  the  whole  available  force  of  the  prison,  after 
taking  out  the  sick  and  disabled,  and  those  employed  in  the  work  of  the 

The  Cxais  made  in  the  prison  are  not  sold  in  the  State  directly. 

The  AUOUNT  of  the  goods  produced  in  the  prison  by  convict  labor  is  too 
small,  at  present,  to  exert  any  serious  injury  upon  the  trade  outside. 

The  DANGER  of  convict  competition  is  in  the  concentration  of  convict  labor 
in  the  prisons  of  the  whole,  or  a  greater  part,  of  the  country,  upon  a  very 
few  trades,  which  would  be  unwise,  and  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

4.  The  best  means  of  preventing  convict  labor  from  becoming  injurious 
to  free  labor  are,  first,  to  employ  prisoners  in  the  greatest  number  of  trades 
than  can  be  carried  on  advantageously  in  the  prisons,  and  provide  a  proper 
maintenance  for  them;  and,  second,  to  reduce  the  number  of  convicts  by 
providing  an  intermediary  prison,  or  reformatorj-,  where  young  prisoners, 
and  those  convicted  of  minor  offences,  could  be  taught  trades,  trained  to 
habits  of  obedience,  regularity  and  sobriety,  separated  from  bad  influences, 
and  reformed,  if  po^nible. 

No  State,  by  itself,  can  protect  its  industries  against  convict  or  other 
competition.  Trade,  commerce  and  manufactures  ignore  State  lines  en- 
tirely, and  if  convicts  were  employed  in  manufacturing  an  article  of  general 
use  in  one  State  only,  the  goods  thus  produced,  if  better  or  cheaper  than 
those  made  by  free  labor,  would  very  soon  find  their  way  to  all  the  other 
States,  and  compete  with  their  labor  in  that  branch  of  industry. 

Any  distribution  of  prison  labor  among  the  various  industries  of  the 
country,  to  be  equal,  just  and  efBcient,  must  be  made  by  the  joint  action  of 
all  the  States. 

The  system  of  contracting  the  labor  of  convicts,  though  liable  to  abuse, 
has  been  so  limited  and  guarded  in  New  Jersey  as  to  prevent  most  of  the 
evils  complained  of  with  regard  to  it  in  other  States.  The  prison,  the 
shops,  the  prisoners,  and  the  contractor  and  his  agents,  are  subject  to  the 
rules  and  discipline  of  the  prison,  no  infringement  of  which  is  tolerated. 

Though  open  to  objection,  the  Commission  agrees  with  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  enlightened  critics  of  the  system,  with  Dr.  Wines  and  Dr.  Harris 
and  Prof,  Wayland,  that  so  long  as  prisons  are  managed  and  controlled 
in  the  interest  of  partisan  politics,  its  abolition  would  increase  the  prison 
expenses,  demoralize  and  corrupt  the  prison  officers,  and  bring  no  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  the  free  workman. 

The  complaint  that,  under  prison  contracts,  the  convict  leams  no  trade, 
or  only  a  part  of  a  trade,  is  not  true  in  fact.  The  prisoners  learn  exactly 
the  same  parts  of  trades  which  are  learned  and  practiced  outside,  and  the 
sub-division  and  confinement  to  single  branches  of  any  trade,  are  carried 
out  quite  as  thoroughly  in  the  great  factories  as  in  the  prisons. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  its 
members,  in  closing  their  labors,  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  in  all  the  re- 
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searches  they  have  been  able  to  make,  for  themselves,  or  which  have  been 
made  by  others,  and  laid  before  them;  with  all  the  aid  they  have  received 
from  manufacturers  and  employers  of  labor,  from  worldngmen  and  trades- 
unions,  represented  by  their  ablest  and  most  intelligent  leaders;  with  all  the 
light  the  roost  earnest  and  faithful  of  prison  reformers  and  managers  could 
give,  they  are  now,  as  at  first,  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  one  remedy 
which  might  remove  the  ugly  element  of  convict  competition  entirely,  if  it 
could  once  be  fairly  and  equitably  pot  in  operation,  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  What  the  Federal  Government  could  do  perfectly 
by  a  single  enactment,  had  the  States  thought  proper  to  relegate  to  it  the 
necessary  powers,  is  an  impossibility  for  the  strongest  of  them  all,  standing 

New  Jersey  can  provide  for  the  division  of  her  prison  labor  among 
several  industries,  thus  preventing,  so  far  as  in  her  lies,  the  extension  of 
the  evil ;  she  can  provide  a  reformatory  for  those  of  her  convicts  who  are 
not  hopelessly  wedded  to  evil ;  she  can  put  a  stop  to  much  of  the  terrible 
instruction  and  training  to  crime  which  goes  on  in  her  jails — the  hotbeds 
of  vice  and  immorality  and  debauchery;  she  can  extend  the  powers  and 
the  sphere  of  her  noble  Reform  School ;  but  she  cannot  protect  her  free 
industries  from  the  competition  of  the  convicts  of  New  York,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Maryland,  and  other  States. 

The  evils,  for  the  redress  of  which  the  Commission  was  created,  arc  at 
this  time,  in  its  opinion,  more  imaginary  than  real.  They  have  grown  out 
of  a  financial  and  industrial  depression  almost  without  a  parallel,  and  which 
is  now  happily  passing  away,  and  taking  with  it  the  injurious  effects  of 
overproduction  and  overtrading,  which,  rather  than  the  labor  of  convicts, 
or  the  selection  or  manner  of  their  employment,  have  distressed  and  bur- 
dened our  laboring  and  manufacturing  classes.  Business  is  now  reviving. 
The  leading  shoe- manufacturers  in  New  Jersey  are  extending  their  business 
and  advertising  for  hands  to  carry  it  on.  And  much  of  the  agitation  of 
the  question  in  the  past  has  sprung  from  tht  ignorant  and  Interested  efforts 
of  demagogues,  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  general  distress  and  de- 
pression to  exalt  their  own  importance  and  further  their  own  selfish  ends. 

Such  being  the  facts,  the  Commission  believe  that,  to  prevent  possible 
interference  in  the  future  between  free  and  convict  labor,  and  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  every  just  cause  of  complaint  from  honest  industry,  it  is  only 
necessary  for  them  to  reconmiend  the  following,  rather  as  preventives  of 
future  evil,  than  as  remedies  for  the  present : 

First.  That  the  Supervisor  and  Inspectors  be  instructed  to  employ  the 
convicts  in  the  State  Prison  in  as  many  different  industries  as  the  facilities 
at  their  disposal,  and  a  due  regard  for  the  proper  maintenance  and  support 
of  the  prison  and  prisoners,  will  admit. 

Second.  To  enable  this  to  be  done,  and  for  the  urgent  needs  of  the  State 
Prison  in  other  respects,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  that  the  present  State 
Arsenal  and  the  grounds  pertaining  to  it,  be  added  to  the  prison  and  fitted 
for  its  uses. 

Third.  That  in  order  to  prevent  the  labor  of  the  convicts  in  our  State 
Prison  from  becoming  injurious  to  free  labor  in  future  periods  of  depres- 
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sion — for  it  is  only  in  periods  of  financial  and  industrial  depression  that  the 
competitive  labor  of  convicts  can  be  injurious,  or  sensibly  felt— the  Legis- 
lature should  empower  the  Governor  to  confer  with  the  Executives  of  the 
other  States,  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  Commission,  to  consist  of  two 
or  more  members  from  each  State,  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  the  convict 
labor  of  all  the  States  may  be  so  distributed  and  employed  among  the 
various  productive  industries  as  to  be  just  and  fair  to  each  one;  and  that 
the  Governor  be  also  empowered  to  appoint  Commissioners  to  represent  the 
State  in  such  Commissions  whenever  the  proposal  shall  have  been  accepted 
by  a  majority  of  the  States  in  which  convict  labor  is  an  important  com- 
peting element 

Fourth.  That  the  Legislature  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
mediary Prison,  where  convicts  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty 
years,  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  the  first  lime,  may  be  kept  separate 
from  old  and  hardened  offenders,  trained  to  useful  occupations  and  regu- 
lar habits,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  reformed. 

Thus,  your  Excellency,  the  Commission  have  endeavored  to  discharge  the 
responsible  duty  you  have  committed  to  them.     Thanking  you  for  the  con- 
fidence you  have  reposed  in  them  and  for  the  countenance  and  assistance 
you  have  given  them  in  their  labors,  they  respectfully  submit  this  report, 
with  the  testimony  and  statistics  appended  to  it,  for  your  consideration.' 
Edward  Settle, 
W.  R.  Murphy, 
A.  S.  Mbviuck, 
Samosi,  Alunson, 
Sankwd  B.  Hunt. 


3.    THE  DIVERSIFICATION  OF  PRISON  LABOR  IN  NEW  JFJISEY. 

An  unmistakable  outcome  of  the  report  of  the  commission  on 
prison  labor  of  1879  was  the  law  of  March  25,  1881,  which  de- 
creed that  not  more  than  one  hundred  prisoners  could  be  leased 
to  any  contractor  in  any  one  branch  of  industry. 

A  Further  Supplement  to  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  gov 
emment  and  regulation  of  the  state  prison,"  approved  April 
twenty-first,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General  Astemhly  of    Section 
the  Stale  of  New  Jersey,  That  section  four  of  an  act  entitled    •»«'^«' 
"An  act  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  state  prison," 
approved  April   twenty-first,  one  thousand   eight  hundred  and 

Prison   Labor  of   tht   Staf  af  Nm  Jtray.    1879,  in 
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seventy-six,  and  which  section,  as  amended  by  a  supplement 
approved  March  fourteentli,  one  thousand  eig^t  hundred  and 
seventy-eight,  be  amended  as  follows : 

Provided,  further,  that  nothing  in  section  four  shall  be 
deemed,  taken  or  construed  to  authorize  said  supervisor  oi 
board  of  inspectors,  to  contract  with  any  person  or  corporation 
to  hire  or  contract  out  the  labor  of  the  prisoners,  or  any  part 
of  thein,  exceeding  one  hundred  persons  in  number,  at  any 
time,  in  the  prosecution  or  conduct  of  any  special  branch  oi 
industry-,  trade  or  business  or  making  or  manufacturing  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

3.  And  be  it  etuicled.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  imme- 
diately. 

Approved  March  25,  1881.' 


4.   THE  ABOUTION   OF   THE   "LEASE      FORM    OF  THE   CONTRACT 

SYSTEM  OF  PRISON  LABOR,  AND  THE  INTRODUCTION 

OF  THE  "piece-price"  SYSTEM. 

It  is  evident  that  the  law  of  1881,  ordering  the  diversification 
of  prison  industries,  did  not  conciliate  the  labor  organizations. 
To  meet  their  continued  agitation,  the  Legislature  on  February 
21,  1884,  passed  an  act  abolishing  contract  labor  in  the  State 
Prison,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions of  the  State.  However,  by  the  Act  of  April  18,  1884,  the 
Legislature  allowed  the  continuance  of  the  contract  system  under 
the  subterfuge  of  the  "piece-price"  system. 

An  Act  to  abolish  and  prohibit  the  employment  under  con- 
tract of  convicts  and  inmates  of  prisons,  jails,  peniten- 
tiaries and  all  public  reformatory  institutions  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey. 

UnUvful  to  I.  Be  IT  ENACTED  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of 

M^l'"'       '^*  ■^""^  "'  ^^'"  Jersey,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the 
priionen  in       principal  keeper,  supervisor  and  board  of  inspectors  of  the 
Mate  prlxm.      state  prison  of  this  state,  in  anywise  to  contract  for  the  labor 
of  the  prisoners  confined  in  said  prison  or  for  any  portion 

i.lcls  of  Ike  Om  Hundrtd  and  Fifth  Ltgislamrt  of  Iht  SlBlt  ef  Ntw  Jtrttj.  iWi 
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2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  b«  unlawful  for  Unlawful  to 
any  keeper,  warden,  superintendent  or  other  officia],  or  mem-  ""  ,  " 
ber  of  any  governing  body  or  board  of  any  prison,  penitcn-  ama  of  toy 
tiar)'<  )^>1  or  public  rcfonnatory  institution  located  within  this  priion,  peni- 
stale,  in  anywise  to  contract  for  the  labor  of  the  inmates  of  any  wniiary,  jail 
such  prison,  penitentiary,  jail  or  public  reformatory  institution,  "^^j^,^  '*^ 

3.  And  be   it  further  enacted,  That   any  principal  or  other  initiiuiion   in 
keeper,   supervisor,  inspector,  warden,  superintendent  or  other  thia  itatt 
officer,   or   any   member  of   any   governing  body   or  board  as  Pen*!'?  i<" 
aforesaid,  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  two  "'"j,,^,   j,f 
preceding   sections   of   this   act,   shall   be   deemed   guilty  of   a  t),^   iwo  pre- 
misdemeanor,   and  on  conviction   thereof,   shall   be  punished  ceding  ko 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprison-  '"""■ 
ment,  at  hard  labor,  in  the  state  prison  not  exceeding  two 

years,  or  both. 

4.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts, 
whether  general  or  special,  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of    '*•''*»'*'■ 
this  act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  be  a  public 
act,  and  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  February  21,  1884.' 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  the  inmates  of  any 
prison,  penitentiaiy,  jail  or  public  reformatory  institution 
located  within  this  state. 

I.  Be  nr  ehactsd  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of   ManaRen 
the  Stale  of  New  Jersey,  That  the  prisoners  or  persons  con-   authonied  to 

,       ,  ,  .  .  .         .  ......  enable    pru- 

fined   or  kept   m   any   prison,   penitentiary,   jail   or  public   re-    ^^^^^  j^  ^^ 

formatory  institution  located  within  this  state,  shall,  so  far  manufacture 
as  practicable  in  the  judgment  of  the  managers  of  such  prison,    of  good*  ujaJ 
penitentiary,  jail  or  public  reformatory  institution,  be  employed    '".  "?'*  '"' 
in   the    manufacture  or  at   work  upon   goods  used  in   such 
institutions   as   are   under   state   control,   and   all   prisoners   or 
persons  not  employed  for  said  purpose  shall  be  employed  on 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "piece  price  plan",  as  the 
managing  authorities  of  such  prison,  penitentiary,  jail  or  public 
reformatory    institution    may   be    able    to    arrange    for    with 
parties  desiring  such  labor,  or  they  shall  be  employed  under 
what  is  known  as  the  "public  account  system";   and  the  reve-    Revenue 
nue  derived  from  any  such  employment  in  the  state  prison  or    "  whom 
any  public  reformatory  institution  shall  be  paid  into  the  treas-    ^ 
ury  of  the  state;   and  if  derived  from  any  penitentiary  or  jail 
in  any  county  in  this  state,  it  shall  be  paid  to  the  county  col- 
lector of  such  county. 

■  AcU  of  Iht  Ont  Humdrtd  and  Biihlh  LipHaturt  of  tht  Statt  of  Ntw  lirtty,  1B84I 
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UiBMgtn  2.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  authorities  managing  the 

•uihoriied  to     jtate  prison  or  any   refonnatoiy  institutioa  shall,   with  the 

purchase  looU,  ,,  ,  ,  ..  ., 

jjgjt  So.  assent  of  the  governor,  purchase  any  tools,  machineiy  or  stock 

necessary   to  carry  out  the  provisions   of   this  act,  and  the 
money  necessary  therefor  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  upon 
a  warrant  of  the  comptroller;    and  the  authorities   of   any 
penitentiary  or  jail  may,  with  the  assent  of  the  board  of  chosen 
freeholders  of  the  county,  purchase  any  tools,  machinery  or 
stock  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the 
county  collector  shall  pay  the  expenses  thereof  by  resolution 
of  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders. 
Authoriiiei  to        3.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  authorities  of  any  prison, 
'f^'i^  ''if'    P^^i'^iti^fy.  jail  or  public  reformatory  institution,  before  they 
pruoDcn  or       shall  make  any  agreement  with  any  party  or  parties  for  the 
nle  of  goodi     labor  of  the  prisoners,  or  persons  in  their  charge  under  the 
manulictured.    "piece  price  system",  or  before  they  shall  dispose  of  any  goods 
made  in   their  institution  imder  the  "public  account   system", 
shall  advertise  in  not  less  than  four  of  the  principal  news- 
papers of  the  state  for  the  space  of  three  weeks  once  a  week 
calling  for  public  bids,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  proper  and  just 
competition  either  for  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  or  persons 
confined  in  such  institutions  or  for  the  sale  of  goods ;    this 
advertising  may  be  done  before  or  after  the  goods  are  com- 
pleted, and  every  effort  shall  be  made  to  obtain  current  market 
prices  for  the  same. 
Act  not  to  4.  /ind  be  it  enacted.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 

"**  "l"*™*^  be  construed  to  in  any  way  abridge  the  powers  of  any  board 
pDwcTB  of  "^  chosen  freeholders  in  any  county  in  this  state  to  employ 

choKo  fret-       any  persons  confined  in  any  penitentiary  or  jail  in  said  county 
holders,  Ac,       in  any  other  capacity  they  may  deem  wise,  except  under  the 
"contract  system"  now  in  use  in  the  state  prison,  and  the 
authorities  of  any  reformatory  institution  are  also  authorized 
to  apprentice  any  of  the  minors  in  their  institution. 
P»rtie»  em-  5.  ^nd  be  it  enacted.  That  any  party  or  parties  who  m^ 

pioyinB  pn».  employ  any  portion  of  the  prisoners  or  persons  within  the 
place  initruc-  l''™'^  prescribed  by  law,  shall  have  power  to  place  one  or  more 
tort.  instructors,   if   necessary,   in   any  prison,   penitentiary,   jail   or 

public  reformatory  institution  of  the  state,  where  their  work 
is  being  done,  the  expenses  or  salary  of  said  instructor  or 
instructors  to  be  paid  by  the  party  or  parties  so  employing 
them;  or  if  the  work  is  done  under  the  "public  account  sys- 
tem," that  such  instructor  or  instructors  shall  be  paid  by  the 
state;  such  instructors  shall  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  dis- 
cipline or  management  of  the  prisoners,  and  shall  be  white  so 
employed  in  the  prison  subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
made  by  its  officers  for  its  government 
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6.  And  be  U  enculed.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  incon-    Pro»i»o. 
sistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  repealed;    provided,  however,  that  no  such  prisoners    R«P*»'*''- 
or  persons  shall  be  employed  at  any  trade  where  such  employ- 
ment is  now  prohibited  by  law ;    and  provided,  further,  that   P'""*"' 
no  greater  number  of  persons  shall  be  employed  in  any  busi- 
ness or  occupation  than  is  now  provided  t^  law. 

7.  And  he  it  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  be  deemed  and  con- 
strued a  public  act,  and  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  April  18,  1884.' 


II.  Prison  Administration  and  Prison  Reform,  1860-1885. 

1.    THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  COMMUTATION  OF  SENTENCE  FOR 
GOOD  BEHAVIOR. 

By  the  Act  of  April  14,  1868,  the  first  system  of  cominuta- 
tion  for  good  behavior  was  introduced  into  the  administration 
of  the  State  Prison.  While  this  provision  was  re-enacted  in 
the  laws  of  1869-1876,  it  never  accomplished  the  end  for  which 
it  was  intended,  namely,  the  stimulation  of  efiForts  at  self-im- 
provement on  the  part  of  the  prisoners.  The  commission  on  the 
prison  system  of  New  Jersey,  in  1878,  foimd  that  the  law  had 
never  been  faithfully  carried  into  execution,  it  being  the  habit 
automatically  to  advance  to  the  prisoner  the  maximum  amoiuit 
of  good  time  allowed  by  law  for  perfect  deportment,  except  in 
cases  of  notorious  incorrigibility. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  govemement  and  regula- 
tion of  the  state  prison."    Approved  April  14,  186S. 

WhkrEas,  it  is  desirable  to  promote  the  permanent  reformation  of  the  con- 
victs in  the  state  prison  by  incitement  to  industry,  good  behavior  and 
self -improvement  1    therefore, 
23.  Sec.  I.    From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  state  prison  to  assign  to  one  or  more  officers  thereof 
the  keeping  of  a  correct  daily  record  of  the  conduct  of  each  prisoner  and 

of  tilt  Stat*  of  Ntw  Jtrin,  1S84: 
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of  his  labor,  whether  satisfactory  or  otherwise,  and  it  shall  be  the  du^  of 
the  keeper  to  see  that  the  said  record  is  regularly  made  and  preserved 
under  his  care. 

24.  Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  inspectors  to  make  reports 
three  times  in  each  year  from  the  said  record  of  the  conduct  and  labor 
of  each  prisoner^  and  said  inspectors  are  hereby  required  to  make  and 
deliver  a  copy  of  the  said  reports  to  the  secretary  of  state,  on  the  Tuesday 
immediately  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  court  of  pardons,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  said  court  on  the  first  day  of  their  regular  meeting,  and  after- 
wards filed  in  the  office  of  said  court. 

25.  Sec.  3.  For  every  month  of  faithful  performance  of  assigned  labor 
by  any  convict,  as  shown  by  the  said  record,  there  may  be  remitted  to  him 
by  the  said  court  of  pardons  two  days  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced; and  for  every  month  of  continuous  orderly  deportment,  two  days; 
and  for  manifest  effort  at  intellectual  improvement  and  self-control,  one 


2.    POUTICS  IN  PRISON  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE  PERIOD  OF  TH£ 
CIVIL  WAR. 

In  1868  a  joint  committee  from  the  Legislature  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  admitted  defects  in  the  management  of  the 
State  Prison,  The  report  of  this  committee  is  one  of  the  most 
telling  arraignments  of  the  demoralizing  influence  of  political 
appointments  upon  the  effective  administration  of  public  institu- 
tions, which  exists  in  the  public  documents  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey, 


Report  op  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly, 

TO  iNQUntE  INTO  THE   MaNAGEUENT  OP  THE  NEW  JERSEY   STATE 

Prison  for  the  Year  1867,  Appointed  by  Concus- 

RENT  ItESOLUTION  PASSED  UaRCH,  i868. 
BBPORI. 

The  Joint  Commitee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Assembly,  appointed 
under  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  last  Legislature,  passed  March,  i86St 
as  follows,  viz : 

"Resolved,  (Senate  concurring).  That  a  committee  of  three  members  on 
the  part  of  the  House  and  two  from  the  Senate  be  appointed  to  inquire 

>  Acts  of  the  t'i  Legitlalurc,   iS6S;    pp.  981-981. 
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into  and  examine  the  management  of  the  State  Prison  for  the  past  year, 
and  that  said  committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers",  beg 
leave  to  report — 

That  in  pursuance  of  their  appointment,  they  met  in  the  City  of  Trenton 
to  investigate  certain  claims  preferred  against  the  Keeper  and  Inspectors 
of  the  State  Prison  by  a  shoe  manufacturer  then  working  under  articles 
of  agreement  with  the  Governor  and  Inspectors,  and  employing  the  convict 
labor  of  said  prison  in  accordance  with  his  contract.  He  claimed  damages 
in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ($io,oc»),  for  alleged  losses  sustained 
during  the  term  of  said  contract,  basing  his  claim  upon  certain  allegations, 
prominent  among  which  was  the  want  of  proper  discipline,  whereby  the 
work  was  imperfectly  performed,  the  hours  of  labor  not  properly  adhered 
to  and  enforced,  &c.,  &c  The  Committee  having  power  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  resolution  which 
created  it,  proceeded  to  take  sworn  testimony,  and  also  documentary  evi- 
dence bearing  upon  the  case.  After  a  laborious  and  thorough  investigation, 
they  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  there  exists  no  just  ground 
for  said  claim  for  damages  as  preferred  by  the  said  claimant,  he  having 
failed  to  establish  his  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee.  They 
therefore  dismissed  the  complaint  as  unjust,  and  not  warranted  by  the  facts 
brought  before  them. 

During  the  whole  pendency  of  this  investigation,  your  Committee  was 
deeply  and  sensibly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and  radical 
reform  in  our  present  system  of  Prison  discipline.  They  are  convinced  that 
the  most  important  aim  and  object  of  all  penal  discipline  and  restraint,  the 
reformation  of  the  offender,  and  his  restoration  to  society  as  a  useful  mem- 
ber thereof,  instead  of  a  spoiler  and  a  curse,  is  practically  defeated  by 
the  fundamental  and  radical  detects  inherent  to  the  vicious  system  that 
governs  and  controls  our  Prison  organization.  We  allude  more  particularly 
to  the  evils  consequent  upon  the  intimate  connection  of  the  present  system 
with  the  vat^ng  ascendency  of  political  parties.  We  believe  no  intelligent 
man  will  deny  that  the  evils,  admitted  and  deplored  by  all,  which  tmderlie 
and  vitiate  our  Prison  management,  are  but  the  natural  and  legitimate  out- 
growth and  consequence  of  that  dangerous  and  fatal  connection  and  con- 
trol. Claiming  the  appointment  of  the  Keeper  and  chief  executive  officers 
as  the  proper  right  and  inheritance  of  that  political  party  which  the  vary- 
ing passions  of  the  hour  have  placed  in  a  temporary  ascendency,  the  selec- 
tion of  those  officers  upon  whose  vigilance,  fidelity  and  moral  fitness  the 
whole  welfare  of  the  institutions  so  largely  depends,  is  but  the  expression 
of  some  real  or  fancied  political  necessity,  the  reward  of  some  mere  parti- 
san, whose  only  merit  may  be  a  numerous  grog-shop  acquaintance,  or  a 
peculiar  dexterity  in  the  manipulation  of   fraudulent  repeaters. 

And  as  with  the  chief,  so  is  it  with  the  subordinates.  The  men  who  have 
the  daily  oversight  and  control  of  the  Prison,  whose  influence,  whether  for 
evil  or  for  good,  is  so  constant,  so  direct  and  so  powerful  in  its  cvcry-day 
economy  and  government,  are,  too  often,  the  mere  annual  waifs  thrown  up 
by  the  changing  sea  of  political  excitement,  without  fitness,  and  careless  or 
ignorant   of  any  moral   responsibility.      Now,   we   do   not   wish   to   be   mis- 
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understood  Your  Committee,  composed  of  members  of  each  political 
organization,  distinctly  and  emphatically  deny  any  personality  of  allusion, 
or  any  animadversion  upon  the  appointees  of  any  political  party,  now  or 
in  the  past 

We  make  no  such  allusion— no  such  charge.  We  charge  it  upon  the  vicious 
system  that  has  so  long  controlled  our  whole  Prison  organization,  and  upon 
which  it  is,  in  fact,  founded.  Its  vices  and  defects  are  radical  and  inherent, 
and  in  a  radical  and  fundamental  change  alone  can  there,  in  our  judgment, 
by  either  hope  or  expectation  of  reform. 

Nor  in  our  State  alone  has  this  unwise  alliance  with  politics  wrought  out 
and  insured  its  disastrous  consequences.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
elsewhere,  its  evils  have  long  been  felt  and  deplored.  In  the  annual  report 
of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  an  institution  chartered  by  the 
State,  with  ample  powers,  constant  reference  is  had  to  the  baneful  influence 
of  party  poUtics  upon  the  whole  system  of  penal  administration  and  re- 
form, and  long  and  strenuous  have  been  the  efforts  to  accomplish  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  divorce. 

Alluding  to  the  great  mass  of  testimony  adduced  before  its  Committee, 
regarding  the  effects  of  this  great  evil  upon  the  good  administration  and 
reformatory  power  of  the  New  York  State  and  County  Prisons,  the  report 
holds  the  following  language: — "If  this  evidence  as  summed  up  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  spread,  in  exienso,  before  the  public,  does  not  cause  this 
abomination,  for  it  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  less,  to  totter  to  its  fall,  it 
will  be  either  because  no  credit  is  given  to  the  testimony  and  opinion  of 
men  most  competent  from  long  experience  and  observation  to  form  a  cor- 
rect judgment  as  to  their  operation  and  effect,  or  because  the  community 
will  not  read  what  is  published  on  the  subject,  however  weighty  and  startling 
it  may  be,  or  because  the  people  are  indifferent  to  the  gravest  abuses  in  one 
of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  public  administration."  Nor  have 
these  efforts  at  reform  been  unavailing.  In  many  of  the  New  York  prisons 
partisan  politics  are  wholly  ignored,  and  exercise  no  control  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  either  Inspectors,  Wardens  or  Deputies.  In  the  Erie  County  Peni- 
tentiary, containing  an  annual  average  of  about  300  convicts,  since  the  year 
1863  political  considerations  have  entered  but  little  into  the  appointments. 
From  even  that  incomplete  emancipation  the  best  results  have  followed, 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  report,  it  may  now  be  classed  among  "the  best 
penal  institutions  in  the  country."  In  the  Monroe  County  Prison,  near 
Rochester,  with  an  average  of  217  convicts,  there  is  a  complete  freedom 
from  political  intermeddling.  In  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  General  Pills- 
bury,  the  present  incumbent,  has  held  the  position  of  warden  for  23  years 
continuously.  When  he  assumed  its  duties,  it  was  upon  the  distinct  under- 
Standing  that  politics  should  be  excluded  from  any  influence  upon  the 
prison  management  and  government.  And  the  understanding  has,  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  report,  "been  faithfully  observed  ever  since  by  all  the 
parties  to  it."  As  a  proof,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  majority  of  the  ap- 
pointing board  has  been  about  half  the  time  of  one  political  party,  and 
half  the  time  of  the  other;  and  yet  Mr.  Pillsbury  has  been  eight  times 
chosen  to  the  oflice  of  Superintendent  by  a  unanimous  vole.    In  appointing 
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his  subordinates,  the  Supenntendent  never  inquires  into  the  party  creed 
of  any  one  who  applies  for  a  position  in  the  prison,  and,  of  course,  he 
never  removes  an  officer  on  any  such  grounds.  He  knows  nothing  of  poli- 
tics in  the  administration  of  the  penitentiary.  There  are  officers  under  him 
who  have  served  eight,  ten  and  twelve  years;  and  he  always  retains  a 
good  officer  just  as  long  as-  he  is  willing  to  stay.  He  avows  that,  without 
being  a  politician,  he  has  his  own  political  views,  that  he  holds  them  firmly 
and  acts  upon  them  conscientiously  in  the  sphere  to  which  they  belong,  but 
he  declares  that  as  a  prison  oflicer  he  ignores  the  whole  thing.  He  attrib- 
utes the  success  of  the  institution,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  utter  repudi- 
ation of  party  politics  from  its  government  and  administration,  and  be- 
lieves that  its  history  would  have  been  very  different  had  this  influence, 
healthy  and  beneficient  when  confined  to  its  proper  sphere,  but  always  pes- 
tilent and  often  disastrous  when  it  reaches  beyond  that  sphere,  been  per- 
mitted to  obtain  a  controlling  power  over  its  affairs.  This  penitentiary  is 
a  mode!  institution,  and  the  great  and  marked  success  attending  its  ad- 
ministration is  largely  owing  to  the  above  causes.  One  remarkable  fact  may 
be  stated  here.  The  prison  is  weak  and  has  no  walls,  yet  with  an  average 
of  more  than  500  convicts,  there  have  been  but  two  or  three  attempts  at 
escape  in  the  whole  history  of  the  institution.  There  has  never  been  an 
escape  from  the  inside:  the  few  instances  above  alluded  to  being  from 
prisoners  engaged  on  outside  work. 

Another  serious  evil  resulting  from  partisan  control,  as  exemplified  in 
our  present  system,  is  the  want  of  permanence  in  the  appointments.  It  is 
almost  impossible,  as  now  chosen,  that  officers  can  be  bad  possessing  the 
proper  and  necessary  qualifications.  The  changes  are  so  constant  and  the 
tenure  of  office  so  precarious  that  the  best  men  will  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  candidates;  and  even  though  they  may  haply  possess  the  requisite 
alHlity,  they  will  lack  the  necessary  experience  to  render  that  ability  useful 
and  availing.  Indeed,  the  evil  effects  of  the  shortness  and  insecurity  of  the 
tenure  by  which  our  prison  officials  hold  their  position,  extend  through  every 
grade  and  class. 

When  the  verdict  of  the  November  elections  has  been  adverse  to  that 
political  party  to  which  they  owe  their  appointment,  the  necessity  of  some 
other  provision  for  the  future  becomes  the  immediate  and  constant  care  of 
each  official.  With  their  attention  so  naturally  and  inevitably  engrossed  by 
their  own  personal  interests  in  the  near  event  of  their  removal,  the  vi|^lance 
and  sense  of  moral  responsibility  so  indispensable  to  proper  discipline  be- 
come of  but  secondary  consideration  and  importance.  Nor  does  the  evil 
end  here.  The  convicts  themselves,  aware  of  the  coming  change,  become 
more  difficult  to  manage,  are  more  prone  to  acts  of  insubordination,  more 
eager  in  determined  efforts  to  escape,  and  the  discipline,  as  an  imavoidable 
consequence,  becomes  relaxed,  demoralized  and  inefficient.  Nor  is  the  lowest 
depth  of  this  thoroughly  faulty  system  yet  sounded.  The  new  officers  are  - 
confronted  with  the  low  morale  of  the  institution,  adding  materially  to  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  their  want  of  experience  and  the  grave  responsi- 
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bilities  of  the  management  and  moral  control  of  more  than  five  bundred 
convicts. 

The  question  can  be  asked,  and  with  great  force  and  pertinence,  why  the 
beneficial  effects  that  attach  to  the  permanency  of  appointments  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  Lvnatic  Asyltttn  should  be  deemed  as  of  slight  account, 
or  wholly  disregarded  in  the  management  of  the  Statt  Prisonf  Or,  what 
would  be  thought  of  (hat  Board  of  Directors  who  should  -  insist  upon  a 
strict  accordance  with  their  own  political  views  as  the  one  essential  requisite 
in  the  qualifications  of  a  bank  president,  in  all  other  respects  incompetent, 
and,  who,  perchance,  could  with  difficulty  define  the  difference  between  a 
dividend  and  a  discount,  a  coupon  or  a  clearing-house?  Good  behavior, 
and  the  possession  of  his  faculties  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  as  a 
general  rule,  alone  limit  the  permanence  and  continuance  in  office  of  the 
Superintendent  and  President  of  a  lunatic  asylum  or  a  bank. 

Now,  if  ability  and  experience  are  deemed  virtues  to  be  cherished,  how 
much  more  are  they  to  be  prized  in  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  souls 
of  sinful  men,  than  in  the  more  profitable  investment  of  money,  or  even 
in  the  care  of  those  unfortunates  to  whom  God  has,  in  His  inscrutable  wis- 
dom, denied  the  gift  of  a  sound  reason,  and  from  whom  He,  in  His  mercy, 
exacts  no  responsibility. 

Indeed,  the  whole  system  seems  to  be  an  unalloyed  purity  of  evil.  We  think 
it  may  be  set  down  in  all  truth  and  soberness  as  an  undeniable  axiom,  that 
politics  and  prisons  are  totally  incompatible  with  each  other.  Whether  re- 
gard is  had  to  the  great  end  of  all  prison  discipUne,  the  moral  training  and 
reformation  of  the  convict,  or  to  mere  pecuniary  considerations,  the  appoint- 
ment to  office  of  Inspectors,  Keeper  and  subordinates,  upon  merely  partisan 
grounds,  and  as  a  source  of  patronage  to  a  dominant  political  party,  will 
always  and  inevitably  end  in  disappointment  and  (Lsaster. 

It  is  but  maintaining  a  simple  proposition  to  assert,  that  If  these  institutions 
are  ever  to  become  reformatory  and  self-sustaining,  the  management  of  our 
prisons,  both  as  regards  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  convict,  must  be 
trusted  to  men  who  have  the  aptitude  and  ability  for  that  peculiar  trust,  who 
are  conscientiously  alive  to  the  moral  and  religious  responsibilities  of  their 
position,  who  are  to  be  chosen  without  reference  to  their  political  opinions, 
and  who  are  to  be  placed  on  the  firm  basis  of  an  assured  permanence,  above 
the  mutations  of  party. 

Another  matter  of  vital  importance,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Committee, 
and  to  which  they  would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  Legislature, 
is  the  limited  power  of  the  Inspectors.  As  now  appointed,  and  as  their 
duties  are  now  construed,  they  arc  little  more  than  mere  clerks  invested 
with  some  responsibility,  but  without  the  corresponding  power  to  meet  that 
responsibility.  Over  the  heavy  expenditure  necessary  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  so  large  an  institution  they  have  almost  no  control.  In  many 
other  prisons  and  almshouses  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere, 
the  disbursements  of  money  for  provisions,  coal  and  other  supplies,  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors.    We  believe  that  the 
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awarding  of  the  various  contracts  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Prison  to  the  lowest  bidder,  in  fair  competition,  upon  previous  public  notice 
by  the  Board,  would  remove  a  fruitful  source  of  complaint,  would  insure  a 
better  performance  at  less  pecuniary  cost  to  the  State,  and  would  also 
enable  the  Keeper  to  divide  his  time  and  attention  more  thoroughly  and 
systematically  to  that  close,  daily,  vigilant  oversi^t  and  care  of  the  in- 
stitution which  is  his  peculiar  sphere  and  duty  and  upon  whose  faith- 
ful discharge  its  successful  operation  so  greatly  depends.  Under  the  present 
system  the  Inspectors'  power  and  duties  begin  and  end  in  the  merely  clerical 
office  of  seeing  that  the  tnlls,  incurred  without  their  knowledge  or  assent, 
are  properly  receipted  and  correctly  added  up. 

Your  Committee  would  also  call  attention  to  the  crowded  condition  ot 
the  prison.  The  want  of  proper  cell  accommodations  and  the  enforced  and 
inevitable  herding  of  the  convicts  incident  to  that  condition  must  and  will 
prove  destructive  to  proper  reform  and  discipline.  Men  harden  and  grow 
worse  by  evil  companionship,  and  young  offenders,  undergoing  the  penal^ 
of  a  comparatively  sUgjit  offense,  become,  by  the  very  means  intended  for 
their  reformation  and  restoration,  the  pupils  and  victims  of  men  grown  gray 
in  every  crime  of  the  decalogue. 

The  necessity  for  prompt  action  is  urgent,  and  your  Committee  would 
specially  commend  the  consideration  of  increased  accommodations,  either 
by  a  new  Prison  or  by  enlargement  of  the  present  institution,  to  the  serious 
and  early  attention  of  this  Legislature. 

Your  Committee  are  aware  that  to  insure  that  complete  isolation  and 
divorce  from  politics  which  is  absolutely  essential,  in  their  judgment,  to  any 
practical  scheme  of  reform,  the  cordial  and  thorough  co-operation  of  both 
parties  is  demanded  and  must  be  accorded.  The  Constitution  determines  the 
mode  and  form  of  the  appointment  of  Keeper  and  Inspectors.  They  are 
to  be  nominated  and  voted  for  by  the  Legislature,  in  joint  meeting  as- 
sembled. If  that  domination  be  made  by  the  Legislature,  it  can  hardly  be 
hoped  or  ejtpected  that  there  can  be  a  freedom  from  partisan  Was,  or  that 
the  usual  caucus  influence  will  fail,  as  they  never  yet  have  done,  to  exert 
a  powerful  control,  and  to  lay  their  imperative  obligations  upon  members. 
If,  by  common  consent,  the  selection  of  the  Keeper  and  five  Inspectors  was 
entrusted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  ability, 
aptitude  for  the  task,  and  moral  qualifications  alone  should  be  the  governing 
requisites,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  political  partisanship  as  an  element  of 
consideration,  who  can  doubt  we  should  have  made  most  essential  progress 
in  that  reformation  of  our  present  system  which  can  alone  make  it  subserve 
the  true  ends  of  a  wise  and  Christian  penal  administration. 

Such  a  selection  would  in  no  wise  clash  with  the  provisions  and  letter  of 
the  Constitution.  The  choice  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  supersede  that 
of  the  caums,  and  the  Keeper  and  Inspectors  so  selected  and  nominated 
could  then  be  voted  for  by  joint  ballot  as  at  present 

If  it  were  also  understood  that,  while  in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution,  Ae  election  of  those  officers  must  be  annually  made,  as 
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in  die  case  oi  a  sheriff,  yet,  except  in  the  event  of  death,  resignation,  taaonl, 
n^lect,  incapacity  or  malfeasance,  their  term  of  office  should  be  perniatien^ 
and  last  dirougfa  good  behavior  or  for  a  specified  term  of  years,  then,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  the  second  and  almost  equally  indispensable 
reqoiute  in  the  successful  management  of  the  State  Prison  has  been  se- 
cured. 

That  a  refonnation  of  our  present  system,  somewhat  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated, will  commend  itself  to  every  intelligent  mind,  we  cannot  pemnt 
ourselves  to  doubt;  nor  does  there  exist  any  insiqtportable  obstacle  in  its 
accomplishment 

All  that  is  needed  is  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  good  men  and  true 
of  both  parties,  who  prefer  that  the  penal  system  of  our  noble  State  shall 
take  its  stand  upon  the  true  basis  of  an  advanced  and  enlightened  Christiaa 
sentiment,  rather  than  that  the  pernicious  and  demoralizing  effect  of  mere 
political  partisanship  shall  longer  be  pennitted  to  mar  and  dwrarf  its  fair 
proportions,  and  make  that  a  reproach  and  a  failure  which  should  be  among 
the  proudest  monuments  of  our  age  and  civilization. 

Should  legislation  be  needed  to  give  a  legal  and  permanent  embodiment 
to  these  or  other  suggestions  of  a  kindred  nature,  we  would  respectfully 
ask  that  a  proper  Committee  of  both  Houses  be  appointed  to  draft  such  a 
bill  as  may  most  efficaciously  carry  out  the  desired  end. 

Your  Committed  would  ask  to  be  discharged  from  any  further  duty  imder 
the  resolution  creating  it' 

JoHK  H.  AtmnsoK, 
Edwabd  BemjE, 

Committee  of  Senate. 
JOHH  H.   Whblan, 
Baltes  Pickel, 
Jaueb  Peck, 

Committee  of  House  of  Assembly. 


3.  THE  Ra>ORT  OP  THE  FAMOUS  COMMISSION  ON  PRISON  DISCI- 
PLINE OF  1869. 

By  a  joint  resolution  of  April  9,  1868,  three  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  examine  the  various  systems  of  priscm  admin- 
istration in  the  United  States  and  suggest  improvements  in  the 
New  Jersey  system.  The  report  of  these  commissioners,  sub- 
mitted on  January  22,  1869,  is  altogether  the  most  important 
single  docimient  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  history  of  prison 
reform  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.    It  is,  at  the  same  time,  both 
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an  excellent  commentary  on  prison  administration  in  the  United 
States  at  the  dose  of  the  Civil  War  and  a  crushing  indictment  of 
the  glaring  weaknesses  of  the  prison  system  in  New  Jersey  after 
the  first  decade  of  its  experience  with  the  Auburn  system.  Most 
important  perhaps  of  all  phases  of  this  extremely  significant  docu- 
ment were  the  recommendations  submitted  by  the  commissioners 
as  to  the  improvement  of  the  penal  system  of  New  Jersey.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  no  reform  commission  or  committee  in 
the  State  has  done  much  more  than  to  reiterate  the  chief  recom- 
mendations of  this  commission  of  1869.  Ex-Governor  Daniel 
Haines,  the  chairman  of  the  commissioners,  attained  such  a 
general  reputation  by  this  report  that  he  was  invited  to  be  a 
prominent  participator  in  the  great  Cincinnati  Prison  Congress 
of  1870. 

Ripon  c«  TBI  CoHUissioNKits  TO  ExAHiHS  THE  Vakious   SymrEHs  of 

Prison  Disofune,  and  Pbofosb  an  Iupkoveo  Plan,  Appointed 

BY  Joint  Resolution  Approved  Afril  g,  1868. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  General  Aisembty  of  the  Slate  of  New 

The  subscribers,  Comnusuoners  aj^ointed  by  the  joint  resolntton  of  your 
honorable  bodies  aHtroved  April  ft  1868,  "to  examine  into  the  system 
existing  in  the  State  Prison  of  (bis  State  and  similar  institutions  of  other 
States,  and  to  report  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  regular  session,  by  bill 
or  otherwise,  an  improved  plan  for  the  government  and  disdpline  of  the 
said  prison,  having  special  regard  to  economy  and  the  reformation  of 
criminals;  and  also  to  report  such  suggestions  or  measures  bearing  upon 
the  subject  as  to  them  shall  seem  6t  and  proper,"  beg  leave  respectfully 
to  report: 

That  soon  after  their  appointment,  the  Commissioners  entered  upon 
the  duties  with  which  they  were  cbai^^ed,  and  together  made  several  visits 
to  the  State  Prison  of  this  State  and  carefully  inspected  its  arrange- 
ments, plan,  system  and  government,  receiving  from  its  officers  all  the 
facilities  desired  and  all  the  information  in  their  power  to  give.  They  also 
visited  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Philadelphia 
County  Prison.  In  Massachusetts  they  examined  the  State  Prison  at  Charles- 
town,  the  House  of  Correction  and  the  County  Prison  at  Boston,  and  the 
several  corrective  institutions  on  Deer  Island;  and  also  the  Female  Re- 
formatory at  Lancaster,  in  that  state.  In  Connecticut  they  saw  the  State 
Prison  at  Wethersfield;  in  New  York  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  the  State 
Prison  at  Sing  Sing^  the  several  corrective  and  charitable  institutions  on 
Blackwell's   and  Randall's    Islands,   and   the   City   Prison,   Imown   as   the 
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Tombs.  And  th^  take  great  pleasure  iii  caressing  thdr  grateful  ackuowl- 
cdgments  of  the  signal  courtesy  and  kindness  received  from  all  the  officers 
of  those  institutions. 

Thar  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Howe,  the  Preudent, 
and  Edwin  Uorton,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of 
Massachusetts,  who  kindly  accompanied  them  to  the  prisons  at  and  near 
the  city  of  Boston;  and  to  the  Hon.  Judge  Russell,  the  Collector,  and  to 
Gen.  Underwood,  the  Surv^r  of  the  port  of  Boston,  who  put  at  Aur 
command  a  revenue  cutter,  and  politely  joined  them  is  a  deli^tful  ex- 
cursion to  Deer  Island,  passing  through  the  Boston  Harbor,  with  its  sceneiy 
of  and)  historic  and  classic  interest  Thanks  are  due,  also  to  Frederick 
B.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  late  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  for  many 
valuable  documents  and  communications;  and  to  Gen.  Amos  Pilsbury,  of 
the  Albany  Penitentiary,  for  communications  and  suggestioas  which  his  long 
and  successful  experience  r^der  exceedingly  valuable.  To  Gen.  James 
Bowen  and  Isaac  Bell,  Esq.,  officers  of  he  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities 
of  New  York,  who  politely  attended  them  to  the  institutions  under  their 
chargt^  and  fully  explained  the  object  and  conduct  of  them,  many  thanks 
are  due. 

The  Commissioners  take  pleasure  also  in  acknowledging  their  indebted- 
ness to  the  Hon.  Theodore  W.  Dwigfat,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wines,  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York,  for  much  valuable  information,  and  especially  for  copies  of 
their  very  able,  interesting  and  exhaustive  report  on  Prisons  and  Reforma- 
tories, made  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  1867,  of  which  liberal  use 
has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  this  report 

To  John  S.  Halloway,  Esq,  Warden,  and  Thomas  H.  Powell,  Esq., 
Secretaiy  of  ^e.  Bo^rd  of  .Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Peim- 
Sylvania,  and  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Inspector  of  the  Uoyamensing 
Prison,  for  th«r  politeness  and  valuable  information  ^ven,  we  are  greatly 
indebted. 

Under  the  comprehensive  resolution  requiring  a  report  of  an  improved 
plan  of  discipline,  the  Commissioners  deemed  it  proper  to  visit  the  several 
county  jails  of  the  State,  some  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  the  report 

To  suggest  an  improved  system  of  govermnent  and  discipline;  is  a  work 
of  no  difficulty;  for  painful  as  it  b  to  affirm,  yet  true  it  is,  that  almost  any 
change  in  the  present  system  would  be  an  improvement  But  to  report 
such  a  system  as  will  be  approved,  which  in  the  conflict  of  opinions  shall 
meet  the  general  view,  and  supply  what  is  requisite  to  the  wants  of  the 
State,  having  reference  to  economy  and  reformation,  this  is  labor,  this  is 
work  indeed.  Yet  from  the  information  derived  from  the  inspection  of 
the  prisons  of  our  own  and  of  other  Slates,  from  the  knowledge  gathered 
from  the  numerous  volumes  of  reports  and  treatises  submitted,  and  the 
valuable  communications  made  by  so  many  experienced  officers  and  patrons 
of  corrective  institutions,  the  Commissioners  entertain  the  hope  that  their 
conclusions  may  be  received  with  some  degree  of  favor,  if  not  with  entire 
approbation. 
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tbt  great  rule  of  IcipsUttioii  is,  the  considentioi)  of  tlu  old  law,  the 
^scbief  and  the  remedy.  So  on  a  qucstioi)  of  reformatioii,  it  is  proper  to 
e%aiiiine  the  existing  system,  its  evils,  and  the  remedy  for  them.  Sndi  will 
be  the  order  of  this  report 

Forty  years  ago  what  is  now  the  State  Arsenal  was  the  New  Jersey  Peni< 
tenliaiy,  where  prisoners  labored  in  association.  The  results  were  un- 
satisfactory, and  a  conviction  pervaded  the  public  mind,  that  the  convicts 
went  out  more  hardened  criminals  than  they  entered.  The  philanthropists 
of  a  neieJiboTtng  State  having,  after  careful  consideration,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  convicts  ^ould  be  separately  confined,  induced  thdr  Legis- 
lature to  establish  a  State  Prison  with  that  fundamental  idea.  The  ad- 
vant^es  claimed  for  the  system  were,  that  evil  communication  was  pre- 
vented; that  the  prisoner  could  not  in  after  life  recognire  the  voice  or 
features  of  even  those  who  for  years,  had  been  separated  from  him  by  only 
a  few  inches  of  wall,  and  moreover,  that  from  the  meditations  of  his  soli- 
tude, and  the  good  influences  brouj^t  to  bear  upon  him,  penitence  would 
follow,  and  reformation  be  cfEected.  Approval  of  this  system  seemed  almost 
universal 

Dissatisfied  with  her  own  system,  New  Jersey  resolved  to  adopt  that  of 
Pennsylvania. 

And  the  State  PcnitentiarT  of  this  State  was  constructed  "on  the  prin- 
ciple of  separate  confinement  at  hard  labor,  with  the  capad^  of  holding 
one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners."  It  was  commenced  in  1833  ^>id  com- 
pleted in  1838,  with  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  cells.  For  some  years  it 
was  found  adequate  to  all  the  objects  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  seemed 
to  confirm  the  views  of  the  advocates  of  the  separate  system,  and  was  self- 
sustaining. 

But  afterwards  when,  with  the  increasing  population,  the  number  of  con- 
victs multiplied,  the  accommodations  became  too  limited,  and  the  officers 
were  compelled  from  time  to  time  to  depart  from  that  system,  and  the 
departure  was  sanctioned  by  an  act  of  i859>  which  authorized  the  em- 
ployment of  the  men  in  work-shops. 

Notwithstanding  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  cells  »nce  constructed, 
all  the  cells  that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose,  are  occn|ned— many  by  two, 
some  by  three,  and  others  by  four  and  even  five  inmates.  The  cells  of  the 
north  and  south  wings  are  seven  and  a  half  feet  by  twelve  feet  in  ^ze,  with 
twelve  feet  cdling.  The  cells  of  the  centre  wing,  four  feet  by  seven,  suf- 
ficient under  any  circumstances  for  one  prisoner  only. 

llieTe  were  in  prison  several  times  during  the  past  year,  and  are  now, 
more  than  six  hundred.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  occupy  the 
smaller  cells,  leaving  at  least  four  hundred  and  sixty-eig^t  for  the  remain- 
der. As  sixteen  of  these  remaiiung  cells  are  required  for  other  purposes 
than  the  ordinary  confinement  of  prisoners,  there  remain  but  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  cells  for  four  hundred  and  sixty-eieht  prisoners,  and  some 
of  course  are  crowded. 

There  having  been  heretofore  no  separate  cells  for  females,  they  bad  to 
be  confined  in  the  same  range  with  the  males,  and  coromtmications  throu|^ 
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fipea  tnd  windows  wer«  maiatained  between  tbem  of  the  Boost  comiirt  and 
ooirnptiiis  character.  The  want  of  good  mor^s  was  exhibited  in  the  per- 
son of  a  mnlatto  dnld  eight  months  old,  bom  of  a  colored  woman  wbo  bad 
been  in  the  prison  for  several  years.  This  is  hoped  and  believed  to  be  an 
exceptional  case.  Bat  the  Commissioners  could  learn  of  no  inrcstigatioa  of 
the  matter,  nor  of  the  pnmshment  of  any  prisoner,  nor  removal  of  officer 
on  acxKiunt  of  it;  showing  a  want  of  vigilaace  to  detect,  or  an  absence  of  a 
sense  of  the  ini(]uity  of  the  offence. 

The  cells  for  femsle  convicts  now  nearly  completed  are  designed  to  ac- 
commodate sixty,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  separate  tbem  entiiely  from 
die  other  parts  of  Ac  prison,  and  to  exctnde  all  communiotion  therewith, 
and  so  as  to  afford  the  means  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  without  exposure, 
by  sight  or  sonnd,  to  the  other  prisoners.  For  the  judicions  arrangement 
and  the  construction  of  dus  rai^e  of  cdls,  almost  entirely  by  the  labor  of 
prisoners,  much  cre£t  is  due  to  the  Keeper  and  Inspectors  who  had  charge 
of  it. 

The  government  of  ihe  prison  is  committed  to  a  Keeper  and  five  In- 
spectors, who,  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  are  required  to  be  app<»nted 
by  the  Legislature  in  joint  meeting,  to  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  and 
imtil  their  successors  shall  be  qualified  into  office.  The  Keeper  is  aatfaor- 
ized  to  appoint  as  many  assistants  and  deputies  as  the  Inspectors  shall  deem 
necessary  and  proper  to  enable  him  to  execute  the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  Inspectors  appoint  the  physician  annually.  The  Governor  of  the 
State,  with  the  Inspectors,  is  authorized  to  employ  a  suitable  person  as  a 
teadier  and  moral  instructor,  whose  whole  time  is  to  be  employed  in  that 
service.  He  instructs  the  prisoners  in  their  cells  in  the  primary  branches 
of  education,  and  in  morals  and  religion;  and  preaches  in  each  corridor, 
unseen  by  his  audience,  who  are  in  thdr  cells  and  out  of  his  sight 

The  library,  as  represented  by  its  catalogue,  consists  of  sixteen  hundred 
and  fifty  volumes,  a  very  lai^  proportion  of  which  have  been  lost  or 
mutilated,  and  many  destroyed  by  the  recent  fire.  The  appearance  of  those 
remaining  gives  evidence  of  having  been  much  handled,  if  not  carefully 
read.  What  effect  upon  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  readers  they  have  bad, 
is  uncertain.  It  is  to  be  feared  not  so  much  for  good,  as  the  influence  for 
evil  of  the  pictures  of  an  exciting,  inflammatory  and,  in  some  instances,  of 
a  lewd  character  which  were  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  many  of  the  celb 
and  of  the  more  public  apartments.  The  presence  of  these  demoralizing 
cuts  from  sensational  periodicals,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the 
officers,  or  failed  to  impress  them  with  the  sense  of  their  impropriety.  On 
the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  late  Keeper  many  of  them  were 
removed. 

The  prisoners  work  in  shops,  associated  imder  the  ^lent  system,  and 
take  their  meals  in  the  cells,  and  are  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  plain 
and  wholesome  food. 

The  Commissioners  have  investigated  and  considered  the  subject  of  pun- 
ishment of  convicts  both  in  our  State  Prison  and  County  Jails,  as  well  as 
in  the  penal  institutions  of  other  States. 
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Punisbmeat  of  convicts,  is  thus  provided  for  by  law  in  this  States  "If 
any  Deputy  Keeper  sIuU  r^ort  that  any  prisoner  has  violated  any  of  the 
Titles  and  regulations  for  the  govenunent  of  the  prison,  the  Keeper  shall 
have  before  him  said  prisoner  and  Deputy  Keeper  who  charges  him  with 
sudi  oSeuce,  and  shall  ini^uire  into  such  charges,  adjudge  the  case,  and 
award  such  measure  of  panishment  as  he  may  deem  proper,  iiot  gKCefdiog 
dose  confinement  in  a  dark  cell,  on  bread  and  water,  with  a  chain  on  the  leg, 
or  handcuffi^  or  both,  for  six  days;  and  if  in  his  oiunion  the  convict  should 
recetve  further  punidimenl,  he  shall  refer  the  case  to  the  acting  Inspecton, 
who  shall  order  such  farther  punishment  as  they  shall  think  proper;  pro- 
vided, that  corporal  punishment  shall  in  no  case  be  ioBkui."  By  tlus  pro- 
vis^  it  will  be  perceived  that  severe  or  other  forms  of  punishment  than 
sudi  as  are  heron  defined  are  peimitted  in  obstinate  cases  of  disobedience 
to  be  inflicted  tv  order  of  the  acting  Inspectors  and  according  to  their  will, 
with  a  saving  clause  in  reference  to  "corporal  panishment"  The  inference 
is  that  punishment  in  its  nature  as  severe,  cruel  and  painful  as  corporal 
punishment,  in  the  meaning  of  that  term,  shall  not  be  prescribed.  The  ob- 
servations made  in  the  prisons  of  other  States  satisfied  the  Commissioners 
that  the  kind  and  degree  of  punishment  defined  by  our  statue,  without  dis- 
cretionary power  of  further  inflictions  by  either  Keeper  or  Inspectors,  is 
amply  si^dent  to  control  and  subdue  all  refractory  cases,  tmless  there  is 
defective  management  in  the  Prison. 

Ur.  Brockway,  the  Superintendent  of  EMrcHt,  Michigan,  House  of  Cor- 
rection, says:  "Coercive  measures  are  only  resorted  to  by  unquaUfied 
ofl^ers."  \\'here  such  institutiDns  are  properly  managed,  deprivation  of 
privileges  and  such  retributive  punishments  as  it  may  be  exi>edient  to  inflict 
arc  usually  sufficient.  General  A.  Pilsbury,  the  able,  efficient  and  dis- 
tinguished Chief  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  who  has  for  40  years,  or  more, 
presided  most  successfully  over  penal  institutions  in  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut and  New  York,  assured  the  Comniissioners  that  corporal  or  pain- 
ful punishment  was  never  necessary  in  a  well  regulated  Prison,  and  that 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  his  men  passed  through  thdr  term  without  a  harsh 
word.  Mr.  Ha)fnes,  the  Warden  of  Massachusetts  Prison,  at  Charlestown, 
Capt.  Robtnns  of  the  House  of  Correction  of  South  Bostoi^  and  others,  were 
equally  explicit  on  that  point  and  agreed  fully  with  General  Pilsbury. 

Such,  the  Commissioners  regret  to  remark,  has  not  been  the  practice  in 
New  Jersey.  In  one  of  their  visits  to  our  State  Prison  they  found  five 
men  fastened  in  separate  cdls,  prostrate  and  in  a  prone  position,  straps  of 
strong  leather  passing  around  both  wrists  of  each  convict,  and  secured  to 
iron  rings  in  the  floor,  allowing  very  little  movement  of  the  person,  obliging 
the  condemned  to  void  his  excremenls  in  his  clothing  and  rendering  the 
ail  of  the  cell  nauseatingly  olTensive.  One  case,  it  was  stated,  required  such 
punishment  to  be  continued  twenty-two,  another  ten,  and  a  third  six  days. 
In  some  cases  suspension  by  the  hands  or  wrists  is  resorted  to,  tying  cul- 
prits up  with  arms  elevated  above  the  head  and  allowing  the  Feet  scarcely 
to  touch  the  floor.     This  is  a  painful  infliction,  and  but  few  can  bear  it 
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without  danger.  The  cold  shower  bath  is  occasionalljr  uud  at  Sing  Sing 
Prison,  New  York;  but  is  considered  so  dangerous  to  life  that  it  is  only 
Imposed  under  the  sapervision  of  the  Prison  Pfaysidait.  Punishment  by 
douche  bath  was  formerly  inflicted -in  our  prison,  but  discontinued  in  1848, 
by  direction  of  the  Governor  then  in  office.  It  gratifies  the  Conumssioners 
to  state  that  Governor  Ward  has  recently  protested  against  the  modes  of 
punishment  herdn  disclosed,  and  that  they  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
present  Keeper  and  Inspectors.  These  practices  of  fastening  down  and 
tying  up,  to  which  females  also  have  been  subjected  are  obvious  deviations 
from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  statute  upon  the  subject;  for  while  it 
allows  olher  punishments  than  those  defined  to  be  inflicted  in  certain  cases, 
it  disallows,  in  all  cases,  "corporal  punisbment."  If  the  practices  named  are 
not  corporal  punishment,  to  Vrhat  species  of  punishment  would  they  belong? 
The  executive  ofBcers  referred  to  very  properly  forbade  their  further  con- 
tinuance, in  pursuance  of  their  duty  to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed. 

The  inquiry  may  very  prperly  be  made,  what  b  the  effect  upon  the  per- 
sonal health  of  the  subject  of  such  punishments? 

Confining  the  body  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  posture  tends  to  weakco 
the  whole  system  and  unfits  it  to  perform  its  proper  functions  by  impairing 
vital  action.  The  injurious  effect  upon  the  brain  and  lungs  from  such 
inflictions  is  patent.  The  protracted  inhalation  of  foul  and  noxious  gases  in 
a  close  and  imperfectly  ventilated  room,  without  attention  to  personal 
cleanliness,  is  of  itself  highly  injurious  and  might  be  in  certain  cases  posi- 
tively and  rapidly  fatal.  Carbonic  acid  and  sulfAuretted  hydrogen  gases 
with  other  impure  exhalations  soon  fill  the  atmosphere  of  the  prisoner's 
cell,  and  being  inhaled  during  respiration,  deprive  the  blood  of  its  due  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  and  speedily  renders  it  unfit  for  the  support  of  animal  life. 
It  is  a  question  whether  deaths  occurring  in  prisons  may  not  be  traceable, 
in  many  cases,  to  such  methods  of  subduing  refractory  convicts.  Humanity 
even  to  criminals  is  characteristic  of  the  present  ^e,  and  human  life  is  too 
sacred  to  be  subjected  to  an  experimentum  crusts  by  incompetent  officials 
to  rectify  their  own  mismanagement  Suspendir^  the  body  in  the  manner 
slated  with  the  arms  elevated,  if  long  continued,  produces  a  congested  con- 
dition of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs,  which  b  highly  injurious  to  health 
and  is  promotive  of  fatal  diseases  both  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Permanent  injury  to  health  is  not  the  object  of  criminal  punishment. 
The  public  securi^  and  the  reformation  of  the  convict  should  be  kept 
steadily  in  view  in  all  controlling  measures  which  may  be  instituted  by 
the  government  in  hb  case.  With  a  qualified  Keeper  or  Warden,  and  proper 
Assbtants  to  carry  out  the  regulations  of  dbcipline,  ptmishments  of  any 
land  would  rarely  be  needed.  Deprivation  of  privileges,  confinement  to  a 
dark  cell,  or  a  restricted  diet  would  be  entirely  effectual 

The  industries  of  the  prison  have  been  boot  and  shoe  making,  under 
contractors  at  forty  cents  per  day  for  long  days,  and  thirty  cents  for  the 
short  days  of  the  three  winter  months,  and  the  matinfacture  of  chains, 
also  under  contractors,  and  the  making  and  seating  cane  chair  bottoms, 
cordwaining  and  weaving  under  the  management  of  the  Keeper.  There 
are  now  unemplc^ed  three  hundred  prisoners. 
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The  destnictioii  by  fin  of  the  workshops  for  chains  in  July  last,  has 
interrupted  that  branch  of  business,  and  swelled  the  number  of  those  not 
employed.  The  other  branches  continue,  but  not  with  sufiidently  remunerat- 
ing results. 

The  Prison  for  many  years  has  not  been  self-sustaining  the  salaries  of 
the  officers  and  per  diem  of  the  Inspectors  has  always,  except  the  first  few 
years  after  its  erection,  been  charged  on  the  State  Treasury.  Latterly  large 
appropriations  have  also  been  made  to  meet  the  current  expenses;  in  March, 
1863,  there  was  appropriated  to  pay  its  indebtedness  the  sum  of  $5,000 ; 
in  February,  1866,  $20,000;  in  March,  1867,  $75,000^  and  in  April,  1868,  the 
further  sum  of  $7S,ooo,  being  for  the  last  three  years  an  average  expense 
to  the  State  tv  direct  appropriation  of  over  $56^xx>.  Add  to  this  sum 
$36^495  for  the  salaries  of  officers  and  per  diem  of  the  Inspectors,  together 
with  the  charges  for  repairs,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  an  annual  charge 
upon  the  State  Treasuiy  of  more  than  $100,000. 

The  report  of  the  Keeper  and  Inspectors  for  the  year  just  past,  exbil»ts 
about  the  same  financial  result,  showing  that  the  Prison  in  the  last  four 
years  has  cost  the  State  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Such  being  the  present  system  of  the  Prison,  the  evils  of  it  are  quite 
obvious. 

And  the  first  to  be  noticed  is  the  short  term  of  office  of  the  Keeper  and 
Inspectors.  Thdr  annual  appointment  almost  necessarily  implies  an  an- 
nual change.  In  practice,  it  is  a  change  with  every  change  of  political  party 
power  in  the  State.  From  long  usage  these  officers  have  been  regarded  as 
the  spoils  of  victory.  They  are  consequently  bestowed  as  the  rewards  of 
party.  Proper  qualifications  may  be  sougiit  for,  but  they  are  frequently 
subordinated  to  the  capacity  in  party  tactics  and  success  in  controlling  votes. 
Political  influences  secure  the  appointment  of  the  Keeper,  and  on  the 
principle  of  "like  master  like  man,"  his  deputies  are  often  selected  for  like 
qualifications.  Hence,  It  is  not  surprising  tliat  pot-house  heroes  should 
sometimes  be  fotmd  in  in  the  capaci^  of  Assbtant  Keepers;  and  that 
where  the  strictest  rules  of  sobriety  ought  to  prevdl,  the  exdied  manner 
and  fetid  breath  of  the  officer  should  betray  the  use  of  the  bottle. 

The  annual  appointment,  should  it  fall  upon  the  best  of  men,  diminishes 
if  not  destroys,  by  the  shortness  of  the  term,  the  hope  of  success. 

A  man  must  possess  extraordinary  talents,  and  unusual  fitness  for  the 
place,  and  have,  indeed,  the  gift  of  "discermng  spirits"  who  in  one  year 
could  fully  comprehend  the  duties  of  the  oflice  and  become  familiar  with 
the  workings  of  such  an  institution,  and  the  art  of  governing  such  a  class 
of  men.  It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  very  few  men  could,  in  one  year  become 
fitted  fully  for  the  station.  As  a  poet  must,  so  a  Keeper  may,  be  bom; 
but  in  this  department,  especially,  b  it  generally  found  that  practice  alone 
can  make  perfect. 

The  policy  of  other  States  seems  to  be  based  on  this  principle  and  proves 
its  truth  conclusively. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Warden  of  tJie  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  holds 
bb  office  during  good  behaviour,  and  with  the  experience  of  eleven  years 
service,  has  become  an  adept  in  hb  profession. 
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The  Master  of  tbe  House  of  Correctioii,  in  South  Boston,  has  been  an 
officer  of  that  institution  for  for^four  years,  and  its  Ifaster  for  thixlj^ 
five  y«ars. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Albany  Fenitentiaiy  has  been  connected  with 
the  government  of  prisoners  for  more  than  for^-four  years ;  and  altliotigh 
his  office  is  triennial,  the  Uayor  and  Recorder  of  the  ci^,  and  Sivervisors 
of  the  county  of  Albany,  who  in  joint  meeting  constitute  the  appointing 
power,  have  so  esteemed  the  thorough  practical  c]g>erience  and  eminent 
success  of  General  Pilsbury,  tiiat  bis  reappointment  is  regarded  as  indis- 
pensaUe  to  the  welfare  of  the  Prison.  Excepting  one  term,  in  which  he 
was  voluntarily  in  another  field,  he  has  held  the  position  since  1845. 

The  Wardens  and  Keepers  of  the  Prisons  of  Pennsylvania  bold  their 
office  during  good  behavior;  and  a  change  is  seldom  made,  and  is  always 
regarded  as  undesiraUe. 

As  an  almost  necessary  consequence  of  the  frequent  change  of  officers, 
another  evil  is  found  in  the  want  of  discipline.  Every  new  officer  is  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  ordeal.  The  prisoners  are  every  ready  and  quick  to  test 
his  capaci^  to  govern,  his  patience  to  endure  annoyances,  his  power  to  resist 
temptation  to  passion,  his  firmness  and  abiUty  to  restrain  insubordination.  If 
on  such  trial  he  is  found  wanting,  disorder  follows,  work  is  neglected,  ma- 
terials spoiled;  and  as  in  a  recent  instance,  the  authority  of  tbe  officers  is 
defied  and  insurrection  direatened. 

Such  insubordination  is  seriously  felt  in  the  demoralization  of  the  prison- 
ers, and  the  interruption  of  the  government  of  the  whole  Prison. 

A  revolt,  if  only  partially  successful,  necessarily  dimiimbes  the  authority 
of  the  Keeper  and  his  Assistants.  Reformation,  one  of  tbe  great  objects  of 
imprisonment,  becomes  a  failure. 

Another  mischief,  resulting,  chiefly,  from  the  short  term  and  inexperience 
of  the  Keeper,  is  the  small  earnings  of  the  prisoners. 

The  continual  change  of  officers  almost  necessarily  requires  the  resort  to 
the  contract  system. 

Should  a  Keeper,  quite  competent  to  his  station,  arrange  for  working  tbe 
prisoners  under  bis  own  management,  and  be  successful  in  the  eSort;  bis 
successor  may  be  wholly  incompetent,  and  cause  great  loss  to  the  State.  If 
the  labor  is  let  to  others  and  there  is  no  unfair  comtanation  of  bidders  to 
lessen  the  price,  yet  the  contractor  will  insist  upon  a  large  margin  of  profits 
to  meet  the  fluctuations  of  trade.  Tbe  wages  allowed  for  any  one  year 
may  be  very  excessive  or  very  inadequate  for  the  year  following. 

Few  manufacturers  would  be  witUng  to  contract  for  labor  outside  of  the 
Prison  for  four  or  five  years  in  advance,  unless  at  a  very  low  rate. 

Tbe  mode  of  giving  moral  instruction  is  clearly  defective.  In  the  per- 
sonal private  interviews  of  the  Moral  Instructor  with  the  prisoner,  it  would 
be  proper,  and  as  it  should  be,  were  there  but  one  prisoner  in  a  cell ;  but 
when  two  or  diree  are  together  there  can  be  but  little  private  conference 
and  counsel 

The  labor  in  preaching  is  multiplied  by  the  ntunber  of  corridors.  As  only 
one  can  be  used  at  a  time,  tbe  sermon  or  lecture  must  be  preached  in  each. 
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The  power  of  tympathy  between  tke  speaker  and  his  audience  is  greatly 
diminished,  if  not  wholly  lost  l>!r  Tcasoa  of  being  hidden  the  one  from  the 
other. 

What  mi^t  be  expected  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  die  best  of  preach- 
ers who  should  be  concealed  from  Ms  hearers? 

If  a  screen  were  stretched  before  every  pulpit>  l>ow  nuny  converts,  might 
be  expected?  How  much  attention  from  the  audience?  What  teal  would 
animate  Qte  speaker?  In  such  case  it  might  well  be  asked,  Is  not  this  a 
mockery  of  religious  service  ? 

Yet  in  the  prison,  the  preaching  in  the  corridors  promises  little  more, 
little  benefit  can  be  reasonably  h<q»ed  for  to  men  out  of  tight  of  the  speaker 
and  of  all  the  officers,  some  of  whom  in  the  cells  more  remote,  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  voice.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefor^  that  some  amuse 
themselvef  with  games;  that  some  disturb  the  speaker  by  loud  laue^iing 
and  talking;  that  others  scoS,  and  many  are  listless. 

Were  they  in  separate  confinement,  in  pursuance  of  tlie  original  plan,  a 
prisoner,  being  alone,  might  for  the  sake  of  variety  listen  to  the  sacred 
admonitions,  but  associated  as  the;  are  now,  very  little  benefit  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  less  is  realiied. 

The  remaining,  and  more  important  inquiry  b.  What  remedy  is  to  be 
found  for  these  evils? 

In  seeking  a  solution  of  the  question,  we  must  remember  that  the  great 
object  of  impiisoning  men  is  the  protection  of  society  from  their  depreda* 
tions.  By  confinement,  they  are  deprived  of  the  power— by  reformation,  of 
the  will,  to  injure  others.  Confinement  is  usually  temporary,  reformation 
pcnnanent,  and  when  thorough,  continues  throuj^  life.  Hence,  while  im- 
prisonment is  a  present  necessity,  it  may  be  made  the  instrtmient  of  greater 
good;  the  means  of  convincing  the  convict  of  the  folly  as  well  as  the 
iniqui^  of  bis  course,  and  of  returning  to  society  an  honest  and  useful 
dtiten,  in  the  person  of  one  who  before  was  distrusted  and  feared  because 
of  his  power  and  disposition  to  do  evil. 

But  in^risonment  does  not  necessarily  produce  reformation.  It  may  and 
often  has  the  effect  of  hardening  and  exasperating,  rendering  the  bad 
worse,  the  novice  in  crime  a  confirmed  villain. 

Through  a  system  of  reformatory  a^^encies,  planned  in  wisdom  and  main- 
tained with  consistent,  tmiform  patience  and  forbearance,  great  good  has 
been  done  to  the  prisoner  and  to  the  public. 

Of  these  agencies,  the  first  in  importance  and  in  power,  is  the  thorougfa 
inculcation  of  the  principles  of  morals  and  religion.  If  the  heart  and  con- 
science are  not  affected,  all  measures  of  reformation  are  unreliable.  Peni- 
tence may  be  Mncere,  but  temporary,  and  such  as  will  be  repented  of.  With 
the  temptation  renewed,  the  hatnt  and  disposition  to  evil  may  return.  Hence 
the  necessity  and  value  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  by  the  use  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  reli^ous  books  and  tracts,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  counsels  of  the  Moral  Instructor. 

Next  to  moral  and  religious  training,  comes  secular  education.  As  Dr. 
Wines  properly  remarks:  "Education  quickens  the  intellect,  gives  new  ideas, 
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supplies  food  for  thought,  inspires  self-respect,  supports  pride  of  diaracter, 
excites  amttitioii,  opens  new  fields  of  labor,  and  o£Ecrs  opportunities  for 
soda]  and  personal  improvement" 

Another  agency  is  the  formation  of  halnts  of  industry.  Idleness  is  the 
parent  of  vice.  To  it  may  be  traced  mudi  of  the  crime  for  which  con- 
victs suffer.  Labor,  bonorable,  systematic  and  persistent,  is  a  means  of 
support  not  only,  but  an  auxiliary  to  virtue  as  well. 

It  is  therefore  of  primary  importance  that  a  habit  of  patient,  persevering 
industiy  be  inculcated. 

Without  such  habit,  the  discharged  convict  will  naturally  seek  the  haunts 
of  vice,  and  soon  become  ^ain  involved  in  crime,  and  with  increased  desire 
and  power  for  evil  continue  his  depredations  on  society. 

But  with  such  habit,  rendered  agreeable  by  continuance,  the  means  of 
support  are  suppUed,  self-reliance  and  self-respect  are  fostered  and  the 
temptations  to  evil  diminished. 

With  the  haUt  of  industry  and  as  the  means  of  insuring  the  certainty  of 
self-support,  some  useful  trade  should  be  taught  With  the  capacity  to 
engage  in  skilled  labor,  to  compete  with  a  toiling  multitude  outside,  he  is 
inspired  with  hope,  and,  with  the  consciousness  of  his  ability  to  provide 
against  want;  and  if  be  have  the  desire  to  live  honestly,  he  has  the  power 
so  to  do. 

Without  such  habit  and  such  capacity,  whatever  may  be  the  purposes  of 
his  mind,  he  will  probably  return  to  his  former  course  of  iniquity. 

Most  convicts  are  without  trade  or  any  regular  business.  Many  without 
any  certain  means  of  support,  some  from  disaMlity,  or  the  want  of  instruc- 
tion, some  from  idleness.  Yet  these,  with  proper  training,  may  become  in- 
dustrious, self-supporting  citizens. 

The  highest  order  of  charity,  is  that  which  enables  one  to  provide  for  him- 
self. Benevolence,  therefore,  as  well  as  economy  demands  such  instruction. 
If  the  labor  of  the  prisoner  should  be  entirely  unproductive  of  pecuniary 
profits,  it  is  nevertheless  indispensable  as  the  means  of  reformation. 

Another  efficient  instrument  in  the  process  of  reformation,  is  hope.  If  a 
convict  is  without  this,  if  he  feels  that  there  b  a  warfare  between  him  and 
the  public,  that  they  are  his  enemies,  and  that  he  has  the  right  to  quarter 
upon  them  when  be  can;  if  his  feeling  are  those  of  the  lad  recently  ar- 
raigned, who,  when  asked,  "Whose  boy  are  you?"  in  the  tnttemess  of  his 
soul,  and  with  tears  coming  down  his  cheeks,  replied,  "I'm  nobody's  boy," 
then  there  is  no  hope  for  him,  and  but  little  hope  of  him.  But  if  he  can  be 
convinced  that  he  is  the  victim,  not  of  the  law,  but  of  his  own  folly; 
that  the  officers  of  justice  are  seeking  his  reformation  as  well  as  the  safe^ 
of  the  public;  that  while  he  will  be  required  to  observe  all  the  rules  of 
the  prison,  be  will  be  treated  with  kindness,  hope  will  dawn  upon  him 
and  he  will  soon  see  that  good  conduct  will  secure  kind  treatment,  and  be 
may  enter  upon  a  course  of  reform. 

With  most  men  kindness  will  do  more  to  subdue  tlian  severity.  "A  soft 
word  tumeth  away  wrath,"  but  angry  words  excite  enmity  and  a  spirit  of 
resistance.    While  every  rule  should  be  strictly  enforced,  and  implicit  obedi- 
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ence  nquiied,  the  mode  of  enforciiig  may  be  so  gentle  as  to  win  a  reaify 
obedience. 

A  system  of  rewards  properly  devised  and  sustained,  will  also  be  found 
a  great  power  for  good 

Attendance  on  some  of  the  religious  services  and  at  the  Sabbath  School 
may  be  made  a  privilege. 

Lectures  or  instruction  on  interesting  subjects  or  connected  with  the  sim- 
pler branches  of  science  and  arts,  may  be  made  rewards  of  good  conduct — 
the  privation  of  the  privilege  of  hearing:  them,  a  punishment 

A  pccuniaiy  allowance  for  good  conduct  and  faithful  labor  would  tend 
to  secure  order  and  industry.  If,  for  example,  an  account  be  kept  with  each 
convict  of  his  expenses  and  his  earnings,  and  he  allowed  a  percentage  of  Uie 
profits,  to  be  paid  to  his  family  if  he  desire,  or  to  himself  when  disdiarged, 
and  some  part  of  it  for  proper  articles  during  his  confinement,  it  would  be 
a  great  incentive  to  good  conduct,  and  his  increased  industry  would  be 
profitable  to  the  institution.  An  allowance  for  overwork,  if  properly  arranged, 
would  induce  industry,  and  if  made  to  depend  on  proper  deportment,  would 
have  its  influence  in  restraining  from  disorder. 

The  commutation  system,  where  it  has  been  fairly  tried,  has  been  found  (o 
be  a  very  efficient  aoxilliary  in  the  reformation  of  prisoners.  Our  act  of 
1868^  was  designed  to  provide  for  it  But  either  from  some  defects  of  its 
provisions,  or  misapprehension  of  them,  it  has  failed.  The  statement  in 
die  appendix  exhibits  the  time  earned  by  the  prisoners  under  the  incentive 
of  the  act,  and  the  hope  of  an  earlier  discharge.  The  disappointment  arising 
from  the  failure  to  give  effect  to  that  law  was  very  great,  and  very  discourag- 
ing to  those  who  had  resolved  to  merit  its  reward. 

The  great  heart  of  the  community  has  no  vengence  to  wreak  upon  its 
prostrate  criminals.  Its  object  is  to  protect  the  public  and  reform  the  of- 
fender. Toward  the  latter  point  a  wise  prison  keeper  will  make  all  the 
appliances  at  his  command  concentrate.  His  first  object  will  be  to  secure 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  convicts,  which  can  only  be  done  t^  winning 
their  affectionate  respect  and  confidence.  To  recognize  and  encourage  thdr 
efforts  at  self-control  and  reformation  will  be  among  his  most  delightful 
duties.  The  system  which  does  not  acknowledge  these  efforts  by  appro- 
priate rewards  is  radically  unjust  and  doomed  to  failure.  In  every  prison, 
offences  of  various  kinds  will  occur  which  must  be  noticed.  It  b  an  im- 
portant question  how  they  are  to  be  noticed.  Severe  punishments  have 
been  fully  tried.  The  lash,  the  thumb-screw,  the  underground  dungeon, 
and  other  brutal  exercises  of  power  have  bad  thdr  day.  And  what  a  day  I 
Who  ever  was  softened  or  reformed  through  thdr  ministrations?  They 
have  passed.  But  the  same  animus  which  prompted  them  may  show  itself 
in  the  frequent  and  severity  of  allowed  punishments,  or  in  those  of  a 
degrading  character,  or  in  harsh,  stinging  words.  These,  too,  should  give 
place  to  Christian  kindness,  and  to  wise,  moral  agencies,  and  results  will 
be  attained  impossible  to  brute  force,  or  harsh,  unloving  treatment  The 
moral  of  the  fable  of  Phoebus  and  CEolus  is  true  today;  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  effects  what  the  rude  blasts  cannot  do. 
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The  course  adopted  in  the  best  regulated  ptisons  is  to  encourage  good 
behavior  by  appropriate  rewards,  and  to  discourage  misconduct  by  depriva- 
tion of  privileges. 

First,  and  most  efiective  in  the  class  of  rewards,  js  the  abatetnent  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  term  of  sentence  of  each  convict  whose  deportment 
shall,  by  an  impartial  daily  record,  be  shown  to  be  satisfactory.  Under  the 
appellation  of  "Commutation  acts,"  this  system  has  been  adopted  in  eighteen 
States,  (see  Appendix  B,>  and  the  results,  wherever  it  has  been  fairly 
tried,  have  proved  bene&ciaL  Gideon  Haynes,  the  admirable  Warden  of 
the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  says  of  it:  "I  think  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant step  in  prison  discipline  that  has  been  taken  in  this  country  in  the 
last  forty  years."  A  warden  of  the  Michigan  State  Prison  says :  "Of 
prisoners  discharged  last  year,  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  conducted  them- 
selves with  such  propriety  as  to  secure  the  whole  of  their  'good  time'." 

This  sjrstem  places  within  the  power  of  the  prisoner  a  means  of  shorten- 
ing his  term  of  confinement  by  the  adoption  of  a  line  of  conduct  which  his 
own  best  judgment  approves.  If  he  enters  upon  and  continues  this  course^ 
his  labor  will  be  steady  and  of  better  quality,  and  the  standard  character 
of  the  prison  products  will  be  raised.  A  contractor  can  well  afford  to  pay 
more  for  his  time;  or,  if  employed  for  the  State,  its  interest  are  advanced. 
The  expense  of  keeping  him  is  lessened,  for  the  needless  waste  of  food,  of 
implements  and  of  materials  ceases,  and  he  keeps  himself  by  adhering  to 
the  prison  rules.  The  habit  of  good  conduct,  in  its  various  phases,  strength- 
ened by  continuance  through  months  or  years  of  confinement,  and  enforced 
by  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  he  will  receive,  we  may  trust,  with 
some  degree  of  confidence,  will  not  be  abandoned  on  his  release.  As  the 
object  of  this  whole  arrangement  is  the  reformation  of  the  convict,  it  is 
believed  that  if  that  end  is  not  attained,  the  time  he  has  ^ssed  should,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  be  forfeited  by  subsequent  misconduct 

In  the  last  printed  report  of  the  State  Prison,  being  for  1867,  we  find 
the  following  statement  imder  the  head  of  "Statistics  of  Prisoners."  "There 
have  been  discharged  as  follows:  By  expiration  of  sentence,  133;  par- 
doned one  day  off  to  restore  to  citizenship,  7;  pardoned  for  other  reasons, 
188."  Notwithstanding  this  great  exodus,  the  number  remaining  in  con- 
finement the  30th  day  of  November,  1867,  was  550^  being  about  240  more 
than  the  cells  in  use  can  properly  accommodate.  During  the  last  year  up- 
wards of  130  were  pardoned;  yet  there  are  now  in  the  prison  607  convicts. 
With  such  an  overflowing  prison,  a  liberal  use  of  the  pardoning  power 
must  have  seemed  to  the  excellent  members  of  our  Court  of  Pardons  as 
an  indispensable  act  of  humanity.  But  for  these  liberations  the  number  now 
confined  would  probably  have  exceeded  70a  And  yet  this  relief  produces 
a  feverish  excitement  in  every  cell,  where  each  man  longs  for  freedom, 
and  labors  for  a  continual  presentation  of  his  case  to  the  court  witt  urgent 
reasons  for  his  release.  Crimes  are  covered  np;  falsehood  and  deceit  take 
the  place  of  penitence  and  frank  confession.  That  hopes  thus  fostered  are 
a  hindrance  to  any  valid  reformation,  reason  and  experience  alike  demon- 
strate.   Can  we  not  give  a  new  and  better  direction  to  the  convict's  hopes 
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and  efforts  by  opening  to  faini  a  path  by  which  be  can  earn  his  liberation? 
Lord  Brougham  well  observes:  "Every  mitigation  of  a  convict's  sentence; 
in  treatment,  diet  iiKluded,  or  duration  of  pttnishment,  most  be  earned  by 
the  convict  himself."  When,  after  trial  and  conviction  by  an  impartial 
jniy,  a  sentence,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  is  solemnly  pronounced  in  open  court  by  the  judge,  we 
think  a  belief  should  impress  the  mind,  not  only  of  the  culprit,  but  of  the 
coromtmity,  that  the  sentence  viill  be  carried  out.  This  execution  of  judg- 
ment is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  respect  and  dignity  of 
the  tribunal.  But  courts,  as  individuals,  are  fallible,  and  erroneous  testi- 
mony, or  a  misconception  of  facts,  may  consign  an  innocent  man  to  prison. 
Circumstances  may  come  to  light  after  a  trial  which  will  extenuate  the 
offence,  or  show  an  absence  of  criminal  intent.  To  save  the  State,  there- 
fore, from  the  stigma  of  inflicting  unjust  punishment  all  govennnents  lodge, 
sotnewhere,  the  power  of  pardon.  It  is  a  grave  error,  however,  to  suppose 
that  this  merciful  and  wise  provision  is  designed  to  enable  the  pardoning 
power,  in  whomsoever  vested,  to  sit  as  a  court  of  general  jail  delivery,  and 
try  the  crinunal's  case  anew,  upon  his  own  statement,  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  opposing  testimony,  or  the  argument  of  adverse  counsel.  The 
difficulties,  we  may  say  the  dangers,  of  our  position,  claim  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  Except  under  the  influence  of  those  reasons  which 
prompted  the  establishment  of  the  pardoning  power,  crime,  it  seems  to  us, 
should  be  repressed  by  giving  stability  to  the  administration  of  justice.  To 
this  end  a  large  increase  of  our  prison  accommodation  seems  necessary. 

An  agency,  either  official  or  voluntary,  for  providing  employment  and 
giving  counsel  and  encouragement  to  discharged  convicts  would  contribute 
greatly  to  their  reformation. 

As  in  this  state  there  is  no  Prison  Association  or  other  voluntary  organi- 
zation for  such  purpose,  we  greatly  need  a  State  agent  for  discharged 
prisoners.  Such  agent  should  have  an  office  in  the  Prison,  and  should 
visit  in  thdr  cells  those  convicts  whose  term  of  sentence  have  nearly  cx- 
tnred;  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  their  character  and  capabilities 
and  team  their  wishes  as  to  their  future  employment. 

It  should  be  his  duty  to  acquire  knowlec^  of  individuals  and  establish- 
ments where  laborers  are  wanted;  and  not  only  to  aid  the  released  prisoner 
in  procuring  employment,  but  also  awaken  a  sympathetic  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  employer,  which  will  prompt  to  efforts  for  the  permanent  refor- 
mation of  his  previously  erring  fellow  man. 

Such  agents  are  employed  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  thdr  in- 
fluence is  of  a  most  beneficent  character.  Of  the  varied  and  important 
services  of  the  agent  in  Dublin,  mention  is  made  in  an  article  on  Irish  con- 
vict system.  (Appendix  D.)  Here  however,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  con< 
nection  with  prisoners,  the  officers'  heart  must  be  in  his  work. 

In  our  own  state  it  is  doubtless  ime,  as  in  others,  which  we  visited,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  convicts  have  come  to  their  present  position 
through  the  influence  more  or  less  direct,  of  intemperate  appetitics  and 
faaUts.    Hie  experience  of  centuries,  demonstrates  the  fact,  that  violation* 
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of  laws  human  and  divine,  are  closely  connected  with  the  use  of  intoxicait- 
ing  drinks. 

Such  is  the  unifonD  testimony  of  all  the  prison  officers  to  whom  we  spoke 
on  the  subject.  As  it  is  wiser  and  caster  to  prevent  than  to  punish  crime, 
it  seems  to  the  Commissioners,  that  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Le^s- 
lature  ought  earnestly  to  be  directed  to  the  best  means  of  repressing  in- 


In  considering  the  reme<^  to  be  applied,  the  first,  and  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Commissioners,  the  most  important  and  the  most  efficient,  means  of 
establishing  an  improved  plan  will  be  found  in  the  extension  of  the  term 
of  oBice  of  the  Keeper  and  Inspectors. 

This  can  be  effectually  done  only  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Stale,  Yet  if  the  political  parties  would  agree  upon  some  mode  of 
selecting  persons  best  qualified  for  the  places,  without  r^ard  to  their  poEti- 
cal  creed  and  continue  in  office  during  good  behavior,  those  who  prove  them- 
selves to  be  worthy,  there  would  be  some  hope  of  reformation.  Without 
some  such  arrangement  generously  made,  and  faithfuly  adhered  to,  there  is 
little  hope  of  improvement. 

It  b  of  no  consequence  how  perfect  may  be  the  system,  if  there  is  a 
want  of  proper  officers  to  sustain  it.  "PrinHpia  no«  homines"  may  be  the 
correct  rule  in  dvil  polity;  but  "Principia  nee  non  komme^  is  the  true 
rule  in  morals  and  reform. 

This  evil  of  continual  change  is  not  the  fault  of  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ment, but  of  the  usage  of  party  discipline.  Under  the  first  Constitution 
of  the  State,  the  Legislature,  in  joint  meeting,  appointed  all  the  State 
officers,  executive  and  judicial. 

The  experience  of  more  than  sixty  years  proved  their  aUUty  and  their 
desire  to  exercise  the  power  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  thdr  constituents,  and  that  success  usually  attended  their 
efforts. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  suggest  that  the  Inspectors  of  the 
State  Prison  should  be  selected  from  the  first  and  best  class  of  citizens; 
men  of  the  highest  character  for  integrity,  and  who  like  the  Managers  of 
the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  Trustees  of  the  Reform  School,  would  give  their 
time  and  influence  and  discharge  the  duty  for  the  love  of  it,  and  for  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  Under  the  government  of  competent  offi- 
cers, proper  discipline  may  be  maintained,  the  earnings  of  the  prison  in- 
creased, and  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners  promoted.  And  while  the 
contract  system  is  continued,  proper  persons  will  be  sought  in  the  con- 
tractors and  in  their  instructors ;  men,  who,  while  properly  striving  to  make 
due  profits  for  themselves,  will  do  justice  to  the  State,  and  learn  and  act 
upon  the  principle  that  their  own  interest  can  be  better  promoted  by  the 
maintenance  of  good  order  and  by  aiding  in  the  reformation  of  the 
prisoners. 

But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  contract  system  will  not  long  be  continued. 

It  is  prejudicial  to  the  management  of  the  prison.  Its  tendency  is  to 
create  disorder,  and  hinder  reformation.  It  militates  directly  against  Ac 
financial  prosi>erty  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  against  its  discipline. 
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In  some  of  tlie  prisons  we  visited,  this  system  is  regarded  with  favor. 
Under  the  management  of  their  experienced  and  accomplished  officers,  and 
a  happy  selection  o£  contractors  it  has  been  comparatively  successful.  But 
in  the  judgment  of  (he  Commissioners  it  b  to  be  resorted  to  in  this  Stale, 
only  as  a  necessity,  and  should  be  discontinued  when  that  necessity  is  re- 

The  direct  consequence  of  that  system  is,  to  place  the  prisoners  during 
hours  of  labor  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  men,  who  are  not  officially 
responsible;  men  who  see  in  the  convicts  only  so  tnuch  machinery  for 
maldng  money;  men  whose  only  recommendation  to  the  positions  they  hold, 
is  that  they  were  the  lowest  bidders. 

The  instructors  employed  by  the  contractors  are  equally  irresponsible; 
not  usuaKy  selected  with  reference  to  their  moral  character,  and  with  no 
desire  to  aid  in  reformation ;  men  often  so  devoid  of  principle  as  to  smuggle 
into  the  shops  contraband  articles  for  sale,  at  exorUtant  prices,  or  to  be- 
stow upon  their  favorites  causing  jealousy  and  discontent. 

It  is  not  unusual  with  such  men,  while  favoring  some,  to  wreak  thdr 
vengence  upon  other  prisoners,  by  causing  unmerited  punishment. 

The  transmission  of  mischievous  mess^es  from  one  part  of  the  prison 
to  another,  and  to  and  from  persons  outside  is  no  uncommon  occurrence. 

The  contractors  in  making  their  bai^ains  daim  consideration  for  every 
contingency,  and  especially  for  the  disadvantages  arising  from  want  of 
proper  discipline,  and  the  consequent  imperfection  of  the  work;  and  in 
this  State,  and  in  this  condition  of  the  prison,  they  will  not  contract  for 
such  prices  as  will  be  remunerative.  The  truth  of  this  is  seen  in  the  exist- 
ing contracts  40  cents  for  long  days,  30  cents  for  short. 

Whilst  in  the  prison  at  Charlestown,  the  price  is  from  75  cents  to  107 
cents,  averaging  93  cents  per  day  for  each  man. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  contract  price  for  one  quarter  of  the  men  at 
boots  and  shoes  is  70  cents;  three-fourths  at  manufacturing  bedsteads, 
90  cents  per  day. 

The  earnings  of  those  prisons  and  of  others  are  a  surplus  of  all  ex- 
penses. 

In  that  at  Wethersfield,  althougli  the  contract  price  for  labor  was  fixed 
several  years  since,  when  the  prices  of  labor  and  supplies  were  much 
lower  than  during  the  last  year  or  two,  yet  the  earnings  paid  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  prison,  including  the  salaries  of  officers,  and  the  wages  of  the 
Watchmen  and  Assistants,  with  a  balance  of  net  gain  of  $1,706.33. 

In  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  for  the  year  ending  December,  1867,  the 
earnings  exceeded  all  expenses  of  the  institution,  including  salary  and  wages 
by  $2I,346.C4. 

In  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  at  Charleston,  for  the  same  year,  the 
net  gain  was  $22,346.16. 

Notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  labor  in  our  prison,  large  claims  are 
made  and  allowed  for  lost  time  of  the  convicts,  by  reason  of  absence  from 
sickness  or  under  punishment,  and  also  for  defective  work,  and  injured 
materials.    Besides  this,  the  contractors  are  furnished  without  charge,  with 
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yard  room,  and  sometimes  with  shop  room,  and  with  other  appliances  for 
thdr  work. 

The  history  of  prisons  shows  that  contnctors  who  understand  thdr  bun- 
ness,  and  will  conduct  it  properly,  have  usually  reaped  large,  and,  in  many 
instances,  immense  profits  from  the  labor.  They  are  expected,  of  course, 
to  make  the  best  bargains  they  can  for  themselves,  but  it  is  not  unusual 
for  competing  tradesmen  to  combine  in  securing  the  contracts  on  tbeir 
own  terms,  and  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  State. 

It  is  urged  in  favor  of  this  system  thai  no  one  man  is  competent  to  the 
government  of  the  prison,  the  employment  of  die  prisoners,  the  purchase 
of  materials,  and  the  sale  of  the  products.  But  ei^erience  proves  this 
position  to  be  untenable. 

In  Wethersfield,  General  Filsbury,  when  acting  as  warden  there  during  a 
part  of  the  time  managed  the  entire  labor  of  the  prisoiL  During  another 
part  of  the  time,  about  half  the  labor  was  let  to  contractors.  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  commissioners  of  New  York  he  said:  "In  a  finanrial  point 
of  view,  the  management  of  the  labor  by  myself  was  most  successful"  In 
the  Clinton  Prison  of  New  York  the  system  of  contracts  was  abolished,  and 
the  labor  performed  under  the  officers.  The  result  was  that,  instead  of 
being  an  annual  charge  on  the  State  Treasury  of  $30,000,  its  income  ex- 
ceeded all  expenses  by  about  $3,000. 

in  Thomaston,  Maine,  under  the  management  of  the  warden,  the  profits 
of  the  prison  labor  exceeded  all  expeikses,  including  salaries  and  wages. 

Ur.  Cordier,  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Prison,  says:  "Our  average  number 
of  convicts  was  no,  of  whom  only  63  could  be  employed  on  productive 
labor.  Thdr  earnings  amounted  to  $25,727.54,  showing  that  the  63  men 
earned  $1.36  per  day  each."  He  adds,  "If  the  labor  of  the  convicts  bad 
been  let  to  contractors,  at  say  sixty  cents  a  day  (a  high  figure),  they  would 
have  earned  only  $11,340^  supposing  them  to  have  lost  no  time  from  sick- 
ness or  other  causes;  and  the  State  would  have  sacrificed  in  one  year 
$14,387.3+" 

In  Illinois,  where  the  plan  is  to  lease  the  labor  of  the  prison  at  a  bonus, 
or  annual  rent,  the  lessee,  in  a  few  years,  amassed  a  very  large  fortune. 

In  Kentucky,  the  keeper,  instead  of  a  salary,  had  for  compensation  one- 
half  of  the  net  profits;  and  a  large  sum  of  money  was  annually  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  State.  In  one  year,  with  an  average  of  less  than  150 
prisoners,  the  dear  profits  were  $3(^000. 

In  our  own  prison  the  labor  on  chair  bottoms,  under  the  mao^ement 
of  the  officers,  averaged  50  cents  per  day  to  eadi  man,  while  in  the  shoe 
department  40  cents  and  30  cents  were  agreed  for. 

If  the  evidence  of  such  men  and  such  statistics  are  of  any  value,  it  is 
evident  that  one  man  may  accompUsh  even  all  this.  With  the  aid  of  com- 
pdent  assistants,  and,  if  need  be,  of  a  commercial  agent  for  purchase  and 
sale,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  industries  of  the  prison  may  not  be  con- 
ducted on  State  account.  If  by  reason  of  the  fluctuations  of  trade  loss  is 
to  be  incurred,  the  State  is  as  able  to  sustain  it  as  an  individual  contractor; 
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if  gain  is  the  consequence,  the  State  will  have  the  benefit  of  it  If  there 
is  a  loss  under  the  contract  system,  the  State  usually  is  the  loser,  dther 
by  allowance  made  to  the  contractor,  or  by  failure  to  fulfil 

Another  and  a  serious  objectioD  to  the  contract  system  is  that  under  it 
a  prisoner  is  seldom  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  a  trade.  He  can 
sooner  be  taught  one  branch  and  become  more  perfect  in  it,  and  the  interest 
of  the  contractor  is  to  continue  him  in  that  branch  as  a  special^.  In  the 
shoe  department,  for  example,  the  man  who  is  kept  at  driving  pegs  can 
never  learn  to  fit  the  sole.  He  who  is  wholly  employed  in  stitching  uppers, 
can  never  leam  to  put  on  the  heel.  This,  it  is  true,  may  be  stipulated  against 
in  the  contract,  and  the  competent  prisoner  be  permitted  to  go  through 
several  or  all  the  branches.  But  it  is  found  to  be  dif&cult  to  enforce  such 
contract,  and  it  is  always  embarrassing. 

Without  such  knowledge  of  the  trade  the  discharged  convict  must  seek 
employment  where  laborers  are  needed  for  his  special  branch,  and  his 
chances  of  employment  are  diminished  proportionately. 

To  remove  the  disadvantages  of  the  present  mode  of  saving  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  a  chapel  is  requisite.  In  it  the  prisoners  could  be 
assembled  on  the  Sabbath  for  regular  religious  services,  and  for  Sabbath 
school  instruction,  and  during  the  week  for  daily  worship.  There.  lectures 
of  a  reUgious,  moral,  and  intellectual  character  could  be  delivered  to  the 
improvement  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  prison,  by  the 
effects  upon  their  conduct  and  efforts  to  reform. 

If  it  be  objected  that  it  will  not  be  safe  to  assemble  the  convicts  in  such 
a  place,  it  may  be  replied  that  there  is  less  danger  from  men  so  collected, 
without  offensive  instruments,  than  from  half  this  number  in  the  shops 
armed  with  hammers,  sledges  and  knives,  &c. 

The  same  rule  of  silence  may  be  enforced  more  effectually  in  a  chapel, 
where  silence  is  the  order  of  the  hearers  than  in  the  shops  where  the  hum 
and  clatter  of  toots  and  machineiy  drown  the  noise  of  talking,  and  ^ve 
opportunity  of  indulgence. 

In  the  erection  of  a  chapel,  arrangements  could  be  made  for  a  mess  room. 
By  this,  much  labor  in  serving  the  meals  in  the  cells,  would  be  saved ;  less 
provisions  would  be  wasted,  the  niusesome  odors  and  accumulation  of  dirt 
incident  to  that  mode  would  be  prevented,  and  the  cells  and  prison  less 
infested  with  vermin.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  mode  of  serving  food 
to  prisoners  is  a  debatable  question  among  experienced  Keepers. 

But  the  prison  is  overchaiged  with  convicts,  there  bdng  an  average  of 
about  six  hundred,  with  accommodations  for  only  about  three  hundred, 
besides  those  who  will  soon  occupy  the  new  cells  for  females. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  is  the  addition  of  more  wings  to  the  present 
building,  or  the  construction  of  an  entire  new  one. 

On  due  reflection  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  the  Conunis- 
Moners  respectfully  recommend  the  construction  of  a  new  prison  in  such 
part  of  the  State  as  will  furnish  most  of  the  requisites  of  such  an  institu- 
tion.    The  chief  of  such  requisites  are  ease  of  access,  facilities  of  trans- 
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portadon,  sources  of  supply  at  reasonable  rates  o£  materials  for  construe- 
tion,  and  articles  of  consumption.  There  should  be  salubrity  of  situation, 
an  absence  of  stagnant  water,  and  of  sources  of  miasma,  with  means  of 
furnishing  healthful  and  remuneratiYe  employment  for  the  prisoners.  Such 
a  site  may  be  found  on  Snake  Hill  in  the  county  of  Hudson,  where  the 
Chosen  Freeholders  of  that  county  are  erecting  a  County  Work  House. 
This  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hackmsack  river,  where  materials  and 
suppUes  can,  except  during  a  few  weeks  in  winter,  be  furnished  by  vessels. 
Here  is  a  great  mass  of  trap  rock,  the  supply  of  which  seems  to  be  inex- 
haustible, and  its  demand  for  paving  unlimited. 

This  will  afford  employment  to  all  who  have  any  degree  of  muscular 
force;  heavy  woric  for  the  strong,  lij^t  work  for  the  feeble,  requiring  but 
little  experience  in  the  work,  yet  yielding  the  profits  of  skilled  labor. 

It  is  quite  possible  thai  an  arrangement  can  be  made  with  the  authorities 
of  that  county  to  place  the  work-house  now  in  construction  and  its  grounds 
under  the  control  of  the  State.  Other  sites,  it  is  thou^t,  may  be  obtained 
on  the  Hudson  River,  in  the  county  of  Bergen,  accessible  to  craft  of  almost 
any  size  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

There  the  palisades  afford  salubrious  sites,  with  an  ample  supply  of  trap 
rock,  and  all  the  advantages  of  the  vicinity  of  a  large  city  for  sales  and 
purchases. 

In  the  construction  of  a  building  suffident  to  accommodate  three  or  four 
hundred  prisoners,  wilh  each  a  cell  at  ni^t.  plain  and  neat,  without  un- 
necessary ornament,  and  with  sulfictent  strength  to  prevent  escapes,  will 
be  found  a  remedy  for  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Slate  prison. 

To  this  building  may  be  given  the  name  of  the  "House  of  Correction," 
for  the  reason  among  others,  that  many,  who  throu^  the  waywardness  of 
youth  or  want  of  experience,  have  been  betrayed  into  crime,  may  be  saved 
from  the  stigma  of  having  been  an  inmate  of  the  State  Prison,  and  thereby 
encouraged  to  efforts  of  reformation;  and  that  it  is  intermediate  between 
the  place  of  detention  and  the  penitentiaty. 

To  this  House  of  Correction  may  be  committed  males,  convicted  of  of- 
fences of  lesser  turpitude.  To  classify  such  offences  by  the  names  by  which 
they  are  known  in  the  law,  would  not  be  expedient,  nor  meet  the  thing 
desired  To  provide  ihat  all  guilty  of  felony  shall  be  committed  to  the 
State  Prison,  would  require  the  punishment  there  of  petit  larceny,  a  felony 
at  common  law.  To  declare  that  all  guilty  of  misdemeanor  be  committed 
to  the  House  of  Correction,  would  be  to  punish  there,  those  convicted  of 
perjuries,  libels,  conspiracies  and  atrocious  assaults,  which  are  misdemeanors 
at  common  law.  Homicide  may  be  committed  under  circumstances  of  less 
turpitude  than  attend  some  cases  of  larceny.  To  say,  that  all  guilty  of 
Homicide  must  be  punished  in  the  State  Prison,  and  all  of  larceny  in  the 
House  of   Correction  would  not  meet  the  exigencies  of   the  case. 

It  is  deemed  better  to  classify  the  convicts  by  the  terms  of  their  sen- 
tence, leaving  it  with  the  Courts,  as  it  is  now,  to  fix  the  term.  Or  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Courts  to  commit  to  the  State  Prison  or  to 
the  House  of  Correction,  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  expedient 
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If  all  whose  term  of  punishment  shall  be  for  three  years  or  less  were  com' 
mitted  to  the  House  of  Correction  it  would  reduce  the  number  to  be  pun- 
ished in  the  State  Prison  about  one  half,  and  give  a  cell  to  each  prisoner 
at  night,  and  when  not  in  the  workshops  or  on  other  duty. 

The  plan  of  associated  labor  with  soUtaiy  confinement  at  ntght,  which 
seems  at  this  time  to  be  most  adapted  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of 
diis  State  may  be  continued. 

The  House  of  Correction  may  be  under  the  government  of  a  Warden  and 
Board  of  Managers,  to  be  appointed  as  are  the  Trustees  of  the  Reform 
School  for  juvenile  delinquents,  by  the  Board  of  Control,  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  Chancellor  and  Chief  Justice. 

It  is  indispensible  to  the  reformation  of  prisoners  that  there  should  be 
an  entire  separation  of  the  sexes,  that  they  be  kept  beyond  the  sight  and 
bearing  of  each  other,  and  it  is  eminently  proper  that  the  females  should 
be  under  the  charge  of  the  matron  and  her  female  assbtants.  The  new 
range  of  cells  now  about  completed,  will  furnish  room  for  all  females  who 
may  be  convicted  of  offences  for  which  the  punishment  must  be  1^  im- 
prisonment If  with  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  crime,  more  room  will  be  required  for  this  class,  additions  can  be  made 
to  it,  or  a  workhouse  be  constructed  or  procured  from  one  of  the  conotiet 
for  that  purpose. 

It  may  be  of  interest  for  us  here  to  state,  that  in  the  female  department 
of  the  House  of  Correction,  at  South  Boston,  we  saw  forty-two  sewing 
machines  in  active  operation,  at  clothier's  work,  and  tended  by  as  many 
women.  ^>oat  an  equal  number  were  employed  at  finidiisg  work  with 
the  needle.  Capi.  Robbins  assured  us  that  their  average  earnings  were 
from  75  to  80  cents  per  day.  Six  years  ago  the  avenge  earnings  of  the 
females  were  but  about  fine  cents  per  day.  If  Massachusetts  can  dius  im- 
prove, i^y  may  not  New  Jersey?  Truly  muscle  may  be  turned  to  some 
account  if  there  be  but  brains  to  woric  it 

With  the  establishment  of  a  Reformatory  for  girls,  it  b  beUeved  that  no 
further  provision  will  be  required  for  females  at  present  Such  Reforma- 
tory Institution  is  greatly  needed,  and  the  want  of  it  has  been  painfully  felt 
for  some  time  past,  and  the  Commissioners  respectfully  recommend  it  as 
a  part  of  their  system  of  discipline  and  reform. 

Under  die  plan  proposed,  the  county  jails  may  and  should  be  kept  as 
places  of  detention  only,  for  persons  awaiting  trial  or  transportation  after 
conviction;  but  (excepting  for  vagrants  and  disorderly  persons)  never  as 
places  of  punishment. 

Vagrants  and  disorderly  persons  who  are  usually  committed  for  short 
terms  may  be  confined  in  those  jails,  for  the  first  and  second  offence. 
The  greater  number  of  thb  class  are  the  victims  of  intemperance,  and  with 
many  of  them,  the  routine  is,  commitment  for  ten  or  twenty  days,'  just 

■  We  found  one  woman  had  been  eommitted  lo  prison  in  BoHon  ihirtyseven  time*. 
One  in  New  York  more  than  m  hundred  tines.  On  Ibird  offence  »  lerm  of  two  or  three 
years,    under   proper    discipline,   might   have    benefitted    the    individual.      It    would   have 
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long  enougli  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  their  debauch;  then  a  discharge; 
with  increased  appetite,  then  a  "glorious  treat,"  and  another  conunitmeiit 

After  the  warning  of  a  second  conviction  such  persons  should,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction,  where  by  a  longer  term, 
they  may.  be  enabled  with  the  aid  of  proper  appliances,  to  conquer  their 
taste  for  strong  drink,  or  other  evil  propensity,  and  by  their  labor,  do  some- 
thing towards  reimbursing  the  counties  or  cities  for  the  charges  incurred 
on  their  behalf. 

In  the  county  jails  accommodations  should  be  provided  for  each  person 
in  a  separate  apartment.  These  apartments,  and  all  apartments  and  cells  of 
every  prison  should  be  clean,  well  ventilated  and  healthful.  The  objects  of 
imprisonment  are  threefold,  the  security  of  the  puUic  from  further  depre- 
dations, the  deterring  from  crime,  and  the  reformation  of  offenders.  Apart- 
ments, cold  and  damp,  with  fetid  atmosphere  may  accomplish  the  first  two 
of  these  objects  by  shortening  life,  but  will  not  tend  to  reformation.  The 
law  demands  justice,  but  not  cruelty,  and  its  officers  have  no  right  to  em- 
ploy machinery  or  provide  apartments  which  become  implements  of  torture. 
Yet  nothing  can  be  more  cruel  or  unjust  than  the  impairing  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  destruction  of  life  by  means  of  the  foul  air  or  a  damp, 
narrow,  ill-ventilated  cell. 

To  the  county  jails,  to  which  persons  are  committed  before  indictment, 
while  they  are  presumed  by  law  to  be  innocent ;  persons  detained  as  wit- 
nesses or  for  some  other  cause  are  these  remarks  especially  applicable.  The 
purest  man  in  the  community  may  be  charged  with  crime,  and  for  want  of 
friends  at  hand  to  become  bis  bail,  or  for  the  want  or  neglect  of  a  magistrate 
to  take  it,  he  must  be  committed. 

To  thrust  any  such  into  a  cell,  in  darkness  and  dirt,  infested  with  vermin 
and  with  fetid  atmosphere,  is  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of  humanity. 

To  require  such  to  associate  with  convicted  felons,  with  depraved  and 
disgusting  criminals,  inexperienced  youth  with  hardened  rogues  is  a  viola- 
tion not  only  of  law  but  of  the  dearest  rights  of  the  citizen. 

Some  of  the  county  jails,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  them  in  the 
Appendix,  need  reform,  and  all  need  supervision.  In  many  of  them  abuses 
occur  of  which  the  public  are  ignorant  Those  who  cause  the  abuses  en- 
deavor to  conceal  them.  The  complaint  of  those  who  suffer  are  seldom 
heard  or  heeded.  Whether  such  abuses  arise  from  ^orance  or  mlfulness, 
there  should  be  a  more  efficient  power  to  correct  them.  To  wait  till  the 
Court  shall  assemble  and  the  Grand  Jury  may  presentment,  and  then  till 
the  Board  of  Freeholders  lake  action  on  the  subject,  in  many  instances  will 
afford  no  relief.  There  should  be  an  ofiBcial  Inspector  of  the  Jails,  with 
power  to  suggest  improvements,  and  to  report  the  defects  of  the  prisons 
and  of  their  management,  and  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders  for  prompt  relief,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  Governor  or 
Legislature.* 

'  To  the*e  duliei  might  be  added,  at  leatt  tor  ■  lingle  rear,  ■  tboronab  innMjgatiaa 
and  report  upon  the  eouDtjr  and  tawnihip  poor  housea,  or  arnuigemcnti  for  the  poor. 
Should  the  care  of  the  deitilute  be  humane  and  considerate,  u  it  is  in  many  case*,  it 
would  be  a  uliifaction  to  the  ^egiaUture  and  the  people  of  the  Slate  (o  know  iL 
Should  deficieciciet  appear  thejr  could  meet  their  appropriate  remedy. 
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To  recapitulate:  The  system  of  prison  disdplioe  recommeudcd  is  the  State 
Prison  under  a  proper  and  efficient  government  for  the  punishment  of  those 
convicted  of  the  lUg^er  crimes.  The  House  of  Correction  as  an  inter- 
mediate prison  for  those  found  guilty  of  offences  of  lesser  turpitude;  The 
B<^s  State  Reform  School ;  a  State  Reformatory  for  Girls,  and  the  county 
and  mtoiicipal  jails  as  places  of  detention. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Dak.  Haines, 
Geo.  F.  Fom, 
SAUtm.  AuuNsoN. 
Trenton,  Jan.  22,  1869. 

Appendix  E. 
suggestions  por  lupkoted  discifuhe  op  statb  pbison. 

The  details  of  prison  management,  as  to  the  mode  of  confinement,  diet, 
labor,  instruction,  privileges,  shortening  of  confinement  in  different  classes 
by  good  marks,  &c.,  &c.,  should  be  determined,  under  the  control  of  general 
statute  laws,  by  the  Keeper  and  Board  of  Inspectors.  Of  course  such  large 
powers  should  be  committed  only  to  men  of  tried  integrity,  of  practical 
ability  and  wise  humanity,  who  protecting  on  the  one  hand  the  interests  of 
the  community,  would  labor  on  the  other  to  bless  the  hundreds  of  immortal 
beings  entrusted  to  their  charge.  The  following  plan,  substantially  the 
Irish  system,  is  therefore  merely  proposed  for  consideration.  If  approved, 
its  essential  features  might  be  adopted  in  the  House  or  Houses  of  Correc- 
tion, the  establishment  of  which  has  been  urged  as  a  relief  to  both  State 
and  County  Prisons. 

First,  or  Penal  Stage  for  Male  Conuiclj.  H^^t  months  of  close  cellular 
confinement,  except  one  or  two  hours  of  school,  in  successive  classes  each 
day,  and  an  opportunity  of  Scripture  reading  or  worslup.  These  privileges 
to  be  withheld  if  abused.  The  first  four  months  on  as  low  diet  as  is  con- 
sbtent  with  good  health  and  at  oakum  piddng,  or  some  analagous  employ- 
ment. This  moiety  to  be  shortened  to  three  months  by  good  conduct  and 
industry.  The  last  four  months  (also  reducible  to  three  months)  to  be  at 
other  cell  labor,  the  convict  may  understand  or  readily  be  taught 

Second  Stage.  Associate  confinement  during  the  day,  in  cells  at  night. 
The  "mark  system"  to  be  adopted,  being  three  marks  each  for  sattsfactoiy 
conduct,  scfiool  and  labor,  nine  marks  per  month.  Enter  in  third  class. 
In  two  months  if  tigtiteen  marks  are  attained,  advance  to  the  second  class. 
Here  six  months  are  spent,  and  fifty-four  marks  are  required  before  reach- 
ing the  first  class.  Each  advance  to  be  marked  by  some  added  privilege  in 
diet  or  liberty,  and  by  an  increase  of  gratuity  to  be  placed  to  their  credit 
say  in  third  class  five  cents  per  week,  in  second  class  ten  cents,  and  in  first 
class  twenty  cents.  In  the  first  class  those  with  a  sentence  of  three  years 
taif^t  remun  for  sir  months,  and  till  they  get  fif^-four  maiks;  five  to  ten 
years  men  nine  months,  eighty  marks  being  required;   those  over  ten  years. 
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twelve  mondis  and  one  hundred  and  eight  marics.  The  prisoner  is  now 
passed  on  to  the  advanced  or  A  class,  where  it  is  proposed  that  the  principal 
part  of  long  sentences  shall  be  spent.  As  the  men  by  their  proper  deport- 
ment have  earned  their  way  up,  their  privileges  should  be  greater  than  those 
ordinarily  allowed  in  our  prison,  and  a  gratuity  of  forty  cents  per  week 
might  be  credited  to  them.  The  mark  system  being  still  enforced,  his  gain- 
ing month  by  month,  the  requisite  nine  marks  will  entitle  him  to  the  register 
of  A  I,  A  2,  A  3,  &c  His  continuance  here  to  be  in  proportion  to  his  length 
of  sentence  and  his  register.  Misconduct,  in  any  stage  to  arrest  progress,  or 
cause  degradation. 

Third  Stage.  Intermediate  Class.  The  convicts,  by  the  steady  discipline 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  to  which  they  have  yielded  thar 
assent,  will  have  now  attained  a  far  more  hopeful  standing  than  that  gen- 
erally reached  by  our  prisoners  at  the  time  of  their  unconditional  discharge. 

It  is  proposed  to  test  their  fitness  for  freedom,  before  conferring  upon 
them  that  great  booa  An  appropriate  plan  for  this  would  be  to  furnish 
some  kind  of  employment  in  workshops  under  steady  control  and  sur- 
veillance. Shops  m^t  be  erected  on  ground  adjoinii^  die  prison.  There 
should  be  a  "moral  confinement"  to  the  place,  but  very  little,  if  any,  prison 
restraint  of  bolts  and  bars.  The  men  should  feel  that  they  are  trusted  and 
the  commimi^  that  they  are  worthy  of  trust.  An  ^^cultural  or  horti- 
ctiltural  coloi^  might  doubtless  be  established  by  the  Inspectors  with  ad- 
vantage when  a  suitable  class  is  prepared.  A  gratuity  of  one  dollar  per 
week  might  be  allowed  the  men  in  this  class,  with  permission  to  spend  one- 
fourth  for  themselves  or  one-half  for  their  families. 

Fourth  Stage.  Conditional  liberty.  For  the  convicts  who  have  earned  all 
the  requisite  marks  and  advances  it  is  now  proposed  to  remit  as  follows: 

From  a  three  years'  sentence,  remit,  one-sixth. 

From  a  four  to  six  years'  sentence,  remit,  one-fifth. 

From  a  six  to  fifteen  years*  sentence,  remit,  one-fourth. 

From  fifteen  and  upwards,  one-third. 

The  conditions  of  the  liberation  might  be  a  monthly  report  by  the  con- 
vict, in  person  or  tv  letter  to  the  Keeper  of  the  State  Prison  or  an  agent  for 
discharged  prisoners,  stating  his  residence  and  mode  of  life.  Should  this 
report  be  regularly  made,  and  the  Keeper  or  Agent  be  satisfied  of. his  own 
knowledge,  or  on  suitable  evidence  that  the  man  has  lived  an  orderly  life 
from  his  discharge  until  the  expiration  of  his  full  term,  the  fact  should  be 
stated  to  the  Governor,  who  might  be  authorized  to  grant  a  certificate  and 
restore  his  right  of  citizenship.  The  gratuities  standing  to  his  credit  might 
be  paid  to  bim  on  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  or  at  the  time  of  his  dts- 
chai^e,  if  the  Keeper  or  Inspectors  arc  satisfied  it  will  be  to  his  benefit  or 
that  of  his  family. 

A  plan  for  the  discipline  of  female  prisoners  mi^t  be  adopted  similar 
in  its  aims  and  suited  to  thdr  needs,  the  intermediate  stage  to  be  passed  in 
a  Refuge,  from  whence  they  might  be  restored  to  socie^. 
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Whilst  the  Commissioners  have  no  special  desire  for  the  adoption  of  the 
various  detail!  above  suggested,  they  do  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
principle  which  underlies  them  is  correct,  and  that  an  increase  of  the 
privileges  of  a  convict,  or  the  shortening  of  his  sentence,  should  be  by  some 
fixed  rule  and  dependent  upon  his  observance  of  the  prison  rules,  and  the 
faithful  performance  of  assigned  duty.' 

'Report  cited,  in  I.*gitlalaii  Documinli,   1869;    pp.  3jlS. 
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CHAPTERS  V  AND  VI 

DOCUMENTS   REIATING   TO   THE  HISTORY   OF   THE  STATE 
PRISON  OF  NEW  JERSEY  FROM  1885  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

I.  Prison  Industry  After  18S5. 

t.  Survey  of  the  Changes  in  the  Administration  of  Prison  Labor, 


2.  Reception  of  the  "Piece-Price"  System  by  the  State  Prison  Officials. 

3.  Comparative  Merits  of  the  Operation  of  the  "Piece-Price"  and 

"Lease"  Systems  of  Contract  Labor  as  Applied  in  the  New  Jersey 
State  Prison. 

4.  The  Industrial  EKstribution  of  the  State  Prison  Population  in  tSjlS. 
II.  Prison  Administration  and  Prison  Reform  Since  18S5. 

1.  The  Views  of  Keeper  John  H.  Patterson  Regarding  the  Funda- 

mental Problems  of  Prison  Administration,  1890-1892. 

2.  Report  of  the  Dependency  and  Crimes  Commission  of  1908. 

I.  Prison  Industry  After  1885. 

I.    SURVEY  OF  THE  CHANGES  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PRISON 
UVBOR,  1885  TO  I9II. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  June  7,  1911,  abolishing  the 
"piece-price"  variety  of  the  contract  system,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Act  of  1884,  Supervisor  Kirkbride,  in  his  annual 
report  for  191 1,  presented  a  brief  survey  of  the  different  methods 
of  administering  prison  labor  from  the  time  of  the  employment 
of  the  leasing  system  to  the  legal  abolition  of  all  forms  of  con- 
tract labor  by  the  Act  of  1911. 

In  1876  the  labor  of  the  Prison  was  employed  under  what  was  termed 
convict  labor;  that  is  to  say,  contractors  bid  a  certain  sum  for  the  employ- 
ment of  each  prisoner,  they  furnishing  the  machinery,  employing  instructors 
to  instruct  the  men  in  their  work,  pa3dng  for  the  fuel  required  to  be  used 
and  the  men  necessary  to  guard  and  look  after  the  discipline;  the  entire 
responsibility  of  production  rested  upon  the  party  maktng  the  contract.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  restrictions  upon  the  number  of  men  to  be  em- 
ployed on  any  one  industry.  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1S81  the 
act  of  1876  was  amended  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  more  than  one 
hundred  prisoners  on  any  special  branch  of  industry.    In  1884  an  act  was 
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passed  providing;  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  alleged  competition  with 
free  tabor,  two  methods  of  employment  of  the  convicts,  one  termed  piece* 
price,  that  is  to  say,  the  bidder  to  pay  a  certain  sum  per  piece,  gross,  pound 
or  otherwise,  the  other,  the  public  account  system,  that  is  to  say,  the  State 
purchase  Ute  machinery,  tools,  equipment  and  materials,  employ  instructors 
to  instruct  and  manufacture  the  goods  and  sell  them  at  public  auction. 
The  managing  authorities  carefully  considered  the  relative  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  the  State,  as  well  as  the  question  of  competition,  and  unanimously 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  piece-price  system  was  the  best  of  the  two, 
and  in  accordance  with  such  conclusion  it  was  adopted  in  18S5  under  this 
system.  The  contractor  was  required  to  furnish  the  machinery,  the  ma- 
terial necessary  to  manufacture  the  various  articles  and  the  employment  of 
instructors  to  instruct  the  men  in  thetr  work.  This  system  is  still  in  opera- 
tion and  the  various  industries  employed  are  for  the  manufacture  of  panta- 
loons, waist  bands,  shirts,  men's  drawers,  children's  turned  shoes,  brooms, 
whisk  brooms,  cocoa  mats,  matting,  brushes  and  brush  blocks. 

At  the  session  of  the  Le^Iature  of  191 1  a  radical  change  in  the  em- 
pl<^ment  of  the  labor  was  adopted  by  the  passage  of  a  law,  Chapter  372, 
I<aws  of  1911,  approved  June  7th,  1911,  which  creates  a  Board  composed  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  the  Keeper  of  the  State 
Prison,  the  Superintendent  of  Rabway  Reformatory  and  two  others,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  to 
regulate  the  employment  of  convict  labor.  This  act  provides  that  the 
labor  shall  be  employed  in  agricoltural,  horticultural  and  floricultural  pur- 
suits, and  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  they  may  be  capable  of 
producing  for  the  various  institutions  and  State  departments,  and  all  excess 
productions  resulting  from  such  industries  shall  be  disposed  of  by  puUic 
sale.  This  law  further  prohibits  the  making  of  contracts  for  convict  labor, 
but  stipulates  that  this  shall  not  apply  to  eicisting  contracts  prior  to  the 
passage  and  approval  of  this  act,  but  also  provides  that  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors of  the  State  Prison  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  New  Jersey 
Reformatory  at  Rahway  are  authorized,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  to  pay  to  the  wife,'  children  or 
parents  of  any  inmates  of  their  respective  institutions  who,  by  reason  of 
the  imprisonment  of  such  inmate,  were  made  dependent  upon  public  or 
private  charity  for  thdr  support  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  a  day  for 
each  working  day  that  such  inmate  was  employed  at  productive  labor,  and 
diat  the  said  Inspectors  and  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  serWces  of  any  organized  bureau  of  associated  charities  or 
charity  organization  situate  in  the  district  where  said  dependents  may  reside 
to  distribute  an  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  said  dependents'  families  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  in  any  one  year  five  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods 
or  articles  manufactured  or  produced  by  the  labor  of  said  inmate.' 

t  Sittit  PritBH,   191 1 ;    Ntw  Jit. 
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2.  RECEPTION  OP  THE  "PIECE-PHICE"  SYSTEM  BY  THE  STATE 
PRISON  OFFICIALS. 

The  prison  officials  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  abolition  of 
the  lease  system  and  the  introduction  of  the  new  "piece-price" 
system.  Perhaps  the  best  criticism  of  the  new  "piece-price"  sys- 
tem was  contained  in  the  annual  report  of  P.  H,  Laverty,  the 
Principal  Keeper  of  the  State  Prison  in  1884. 

But  t^  far  the  most  important  matter  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
your  Excellency  b  one  that  is  not  only  closely  allied  with  the  future  manage- 
ment of  this  institution,  but  b  now  agitating  the  people  of  thij  and  other 
States,  and  occulting  the  attention  of  the  best  minds  of  the  country.  I 
refer  to  the  question  of  convict  labor.  While  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go 
iato  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  questions  involved,  nor  yet  tnalce  any  recom- 
mendations on  the  subject,  I  deem  it  my  du^  to  express  to  your  Excdlency 
my  views  as  to  the  result  consequent  upon  die  act  of  the  Legislature  abolish- 
ing contract  labor  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison.  In  so  doing  I  fully 
appreciate  the  wei^t  of  the  responsibility  I  am  incurring;  and  the  advene 
criticisms  I  will  doubtless  subject  myself  to  in  certain  quarters.  But  my 
du^  to  the  peofile  of  this  State,  to  the  convicts  in  my  keeping,  and  llie 
pronvtings  of  humanity  in  thdr  behalf,  as  well  as  a  regard  for  public 
policy,  impel  me  to  set  aside  all  personal  and  political  considerationa  in  the 
attempt  to  unravel  a  problem  so  vital  to  the  future  conduct  of  this  institu- 
tion and  of  so  much  importance  to  the  people.  Having  spent  the  major 
portion  of  my  life  among  diose  who  toil  for  their  daily  bread,  I  fully 
recognize  the  jtistice  of  their  demand,  "that  convict  labor  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  in  competition  with  theirs";  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  in 
the  near  future  such  laws  will  be  enacted  as  to  accomplish  that  purpose 
without,  on  the  other  hand,  maldng  invalid  the  law  which  ordains  that 
every  convict  shall  be  held  to  hard  labor,  working  positive  injury  to  the 
people  of  this  State;  or,  that  which  concerns  me  most,  maldng  this  institu- 
tion a  c^e  for  nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  unemployed  people,  a  large 
percentage'  of  whom  will  be  driven  to  a  mad-house  or  an  early  grave,  by 
the  idleness  cruelly  forced  upon  them. 

I  need  not  call  the  attention  of  your  Excellency  to  die  fact  that  the 
law  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  judges  to  add  the  "hard  labor  clause"  to 
every  State  Prison  sentence  imposed.  That  law  b  still  in  force,  not  having 
been  repealed  by  any  of  the  recent  acts  relating  to  convict  labor.  In  order 
to  carry  out  that  law,  I  must  have  employment  for  these  convicts,  and  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  law  will  ever  be  on  the  statute  books  making  ar^ 
and  all  convict  labor  unlawful.  Such  action  would  not  only  burden  the  tax- 
payers with  an  annual  outlay  of  about  $150,000  for  the  support  of  these 
convicts  in  idleness,  but  it  would  be  cruel  and  inhuman  in  the  extreme  to 
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enforce  such  pcD^ty  upon  them.  Only  those  acquainted  with  prison  n 
ment,  and  who  have  time  and  again  heard  the  juteons  apptais  of  convicts 
deprived  of  work  to  be  restored  to  the  same,  can  fonn  some  idea  of  the 
terror  of  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  Stale  upon  its  convicts  in  kee^ng 
them  confined  to  their  cells  in  idleness,  and  how  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline and  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  for  health  and  cleanliness  are  made 
almost  impossible  imder  such  a  state  of  affairs. 

But  your  Excellency  will  doubtless  observe  that  convict  labor  has  not 
been  abolished  by  the  L^islatur^  and  that  only  the  contracting  out  of  such 
labor  has  been  probitated  True.  Yet  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
a  very  hazardous  experiment  to  work  the  convict  after  the  expiration  of 
the  contract  on  the  ist  of  July  next,  under  the  now  existing  laws,  and  unless 
the  Ivegislature  very  materially  adds  to  tbe  same,  and  in  a  much  more 
explicit  and  comprehensive  manner  ordains  what  shall  be  done,  by  whom, 
and  fixes  the  limit  of  tbe  money  allowed  to  be  expended,  I  veiy  much  fear 
that  idleness  in  this  institution  will  be  the  result 

At  the  expiration  of  the  present  contracts  we  will  only  be  allowed  to 
pursue  one  of  two  courses,  that  is,  adopt  either  the  "public  account"  or 
"piece-price"  system.  Yet  both  appear  to  me  impracticable  unless  im- 
proved or  perfected  by  additional  legislation.  The  public  account  system 
would  entail  an  immediate  and  an  immense  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
and  would  be  extremely  demoralizing  in  its  tendencies.  The  system  has  been 
tried,  with  disastrous  results,  in  other  States.  Under  this  plan,  the  State 
becomes  a  manufacturer,  and  instead  of  selling  only  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs, as  under  the  contract  system,  the  State  also  puts  in  the  capital  re- 
quired, and  thus  enters  into  double  competition  with  free  labor.  It  is  a 
well  established  fact  that  a  State  cannot  work  as  advantageously  as  a 
private  firm  or  corporation,  and  would  therefore  have  to  t^pose  of  its 
goods  at  a  great  sacrifice.  The  adoption  of  that  system  would  make  it 
necessary  to  purchase  laige  quantities  of  machinery  (for  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  we  are  not  allowed  to  work  more  than  one  hundred  men 
at  any  one  industry),  the  building  of  additional  shops,  the  employment  of 
purchasing  agents,  salesmen,  book-keepers,  foremen  and  instructors ;  in 
short,  the  State  would  have  to  conduct  six  or  seven  factories,  in  each  of 
which  one  hundred  men  are  employed,  and  for  the  business  conduct  of  which 
many  additional  offices  will  have  to  be  created.  To  conduct  these  various 
factories,  a  large  amount  of  money  would  have  to  be  drawn  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  each  month,  with  no  likelihood  of  a  full  return  being  made 
by  the  sale  of  the  goods.  In  conclusion,  it  should  also  be  remembered  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  the  public  accoimt  system,  it  would  take 
many  months  after  the  completion  of  our  present  contracts,  to  put  the  same 
into  force  and  the  consequent  idleness  of  all  our  convicts. 

As  to  the  second,  the  piece-price  plan,  the  objections  are  not  so  numerous, 
yet  they  are  of  sufficient  force  to  make  its  adoption  by  the  State  a  very 
doubtful  and  expensive  experiment.  First  of  all,  the  hardships  entailed  by 
convict  upon  free  labor  are  not  at  all  alleviated  by  the  adoption  of  this  latter 
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system.  To  be  candid,  it  is  a  distinctioii  without  a  difference.  Were  it  to 
be  put  in  force  the  contractors  would  still  control  the  work  of  the  convicts, 
the  otHj  difference  being  tba^  instead  of  paying  the  State  a  given  price  per 
day  for  the  labor  of  each  convict  etnployed,  so  much  a  ^ece,  a  dozen,  or  a 
gross  would  be  paid  for  die  article  manufactured  in  tiie  institution.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  price  would  have  to  be  fixed  far  below  that  pud 
to  free  labor  for  the  saxne  kind  of  work,  as  otherwise  manufacturers  would 
not  submit  to  the  annc^ance  of  dcung  tbar  work  under  the  guidance  and 
rules  of  the  State  Prison  authorities.  And  assuredly  these  contractors 
would  arrange  their  prices  in  keeping  with  the  figures  paid  for  the  labor 
heretofore,  so  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  dispose  of  thar  wares  as  advan- 
tageously as  in  the  past  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  change  from  the  con- 
tract to  the  piece-price  system  will  have  not  die  slt(^test  tendency  to  re- 
lieve free  labor  from  the  evils  complained  of,  while  on  the  other  band  it 
will  greatly  add  to  the  duties  of  the  Prison  authorities  and  incur  much  extra 
expense  to  the  State. 

Thest^  in  brief,  are  my  views  on  the  subject  of  the  adoption  of  dtiier  die 
public  account  or  the  piece-price  system,  under  the  laws  thus  far  enacted. 
If,  however,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature,  it  is  determined  upon  that 
either  of  the  above  systems  is  to  be  put  in  operation  in  this  institution  after 
die  expiration  (July  ist,  18S5)  of  our  present  contracts,  then  that  body 
should  prompdy  pass  laws  at  the  ensuing  session  making  it  possible  to  carry 
out  the  same,  by  providing  for  the  employment  of  the  extra  help  such  a 
change  would  entail,  and  voting  the  large  sums  of  money  that  will  be 
required.* 


3.  COMPARATIVE   MERITS   OF  THE   OPERATION   OF   THE    "PIECE- 

FRICE"  AND  "i,EASE"  SYSTEMS  OF  CONTRACT  LABOR  AS 

APPLIED  IN  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  PRISON. 

The  following  reports  of  the  Supervisor  of  the  State  Prison 
in  1890  and  1892,  which  were  compiled  by  William  A.  Hall, 
Clerk  of  the  Supervisor,  concisely  summarize  the  relative  pro- 
ductivity of  the  lease  and  the  "piece-price"  systems  of  contract- 
ing for  the  labor  of  the  inmates  of  the  State  Prison  after  18S4. 
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AnnainiA— Fno-Pucs  Systik. 

Sbowing  tfae  number  of  d^s'  work  periormed,  earnings  per  capita,  total 
earnings,  and  amount  that  the  contract  system  of  working  the  prisoners 
would  have  jrielded  at  tbe  usual  price  paid  (50  cents  a  day)  for  the  same 


S 

11 


ii 
^1 


11=^ 


M  8  a 


[890  .... 
ftoi  .... 
1893  .... 

Total    . 


163,797 
IS7.I38 

127A6 
143.132 

161,769 
156^729^4 


■3W8c 
■4049c 
«6ic 
■4256c 
4212c 
■4S77C 


*6S.485  96 
63,63464 
56,^69 
54,38789 
60,284  85 
74,047  21 
77^8383 


$81,89850 
78,56400 
71,311  so 
63,903  00 
71,566  00 
80,884  50 
78,364  75 


$16412  54 
I4,92!>  36 
14,52481 
ftS'S  " 
11,281  15 


$526492  25      $74381  18 


In  total  number  of  men  at  work  for  years  1891  and  1892  are  included  17, 
582>i  and  8^391,  respectively,  these  men  being  returned  as  idle,  contracton 
not  availing  themselves  of  their  services.' 


4.  THE    INDUSTRIAL   DISTRIBUTION   OF   THE   STATE    PRISON 
POPULATION  IN  1893. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  keeper  of  the 
State  Prison  in  1893,  concisely  summarizes  the  industrial  distri- 
bution of  the  State  Prison  population  at  that  time." 

BOW  lUPLOYSD. 

The  940  male  convicts  at  this  date  are  accounted  for  as  follows : 

On  hosieiy  contract 9S 

On  shoe  contract  86 

On  mats  and  matting  contract ?4 

'^lunal  Rtpert  of  Ih*  Stal*  Frimt,  iBgi.      Stulitlcs  ot  tbe  SuperrUor,  p.  31. 
' Amnuat  Rtfort  of  Slatr  Prittn,  1893;    pp.  ts-iA)    in  Lt^tlatim  Detumttttt,  iBm. 
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On  brush  contract 82 

On  shirt  contract 83 

On  pants  contract  95 

On  block  contract 19 

Shop  runners  and  cleaners 24 

Hall  runners  and  whitewashers 46 

Bakers  II 

Cook-House 13 

Wash-House  14 

Barbers  5 

Tailors  4 


Engineer  i 

Firemen  5 

Firemen's  helpers S 

Blacksmiths  2 

Bladksmitb's  helpers  2 

Machinists    2 

Uasons 3 

Masons'  helpers  2 

linsmiths  3 


Booktanders t 

Librarians  2 

Painters  3 

Carpenters   3 

Plumbers  2 

Steamfitters  2 

Electricians 2 

Bucketmen  3 

Gatemen   2 

Gardeners  and  yardmen  to 

Shop-hall  mnners 2 

Shop-hall  scrubbers 3 

Shop-hall  truckmen 3 

Shop-hall  whitewashers  and  cleaners 2 

Slug  heater I 

Woodchopper 1 

Gatemen,  shop-yard  2 

Towermen 2 

Lampman   I 

Store-room 5 

Old,  infirm  and  luiemployed 166 

Sick  in  cells 3t 

Sick  in  hospital t8 

Hospiat  attendants 3 

Total  males 940 
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II.  Prison  Administration  and  Prison  Reform  Since  1885. 

I.  THE  VIEWS  OF  KEEPER  JOHN  H.  PATTERSON^  REOARDING  THE 

FUNDAMENTAL  PROBUBMS  OT  PRISON 

ADMINISTRATION,  189O-1892. 

J(^  H.  Patterson,  keeper  of  the  State  Prison  from  1886  to 
1896,  was  the  most  efficient  administrator  of  tiie  prison  durit^r 
the  second  half  of  the  19th  century.  The  following  excerpts 
from  his  annual  reports  of  1890  to  1892  indicate  his  views  upon 
the  most  vital  phases  of  prison  administration.  While  it  is 
strongly  maintained  by  a  number  of  the  prison  authorities  that 
these  reports  were  written  by  William  A.  Hall,  financial  clerk 
of  the  prison,  the  very  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  same  deputies 
were  in  office  before  and  after  Patterson's  administration,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  much  of  the  credit  for  the  acknowledged 
superiority  of  Mr.  Patterson's  administration  was  due  to  his  own 
energy. 

■BCOMHKmiATIOItS   (iSpo). 

1  would  recomniend  that  the  convicts  be  paid  for  overworl^  and  their 
earnings  be  placed  to  their  credit  in  &e  office,  so  that  they  would  be  enabled 
to  help  their  dependent  families  during  the  term  of  their  imprisonment  and 
asnst  them  to  live  honestly  until  they  could  procure  employment 

Uany  convicts  leave  the  prison  with  a  determination  to  live  honestly,  but 
the  few  dollars  given  them  to  pay  thdr  expenses  home,  and  the  prejudices 
they  have  to  overcome,  cause  them  to  be  discouraged  and  they  are  forced 
back  to  their  old  habits. 

I  recommend  the  indeterminate  sentence,  for  the  reason  that  if  a  prisoner 
is  returned  Uie  second  and  third  times,  he  is  not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  his 
liberty,  and  society  is  rid  of  a  dangerous  person. 

I  recommend  die  Bertillion  system  of  measurement  for  habitual  criminals 
as  adopted  by  the  Prison  Wardens'  Association  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  moch  sentimentalism  about  this  system,  and  while  I  believe  that 
that  there  are  a  great  many  in  Prison  who  are  not  of  the  general  class  of 
criminals,  yet  the  burglar,  the  man  who  has  committed  arson,  and  the  man 
who  commits  rape,  for  die  first  time,  I  feel  no  scruple  in  branding  him,  if 
I  can,  by  identification,  nor  would  I  withhold  his  description  if  in  my  power 
to  do  so. 

Society  should  know  that  he  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  that  sort, 
because  it  is  not  die  result  of  impulse. 
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He  is  not  in  the  same  category  with  a  man  who  has  been  on  a  spree,  and 
struck  his  fellow-man  down  in  hot  blood.  We  all  know  that  such  crimes  are 
crimes  of  deliberation,  then  why  screen  the  offender  because  this  is  his 
first  offense? 

The  French  measurement  is  so  accurate  by  meters,  cetitimeters  and  milli- 
meters, that  his  identification  cannot  be  disputed. 

I  would  reconunend  that  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  |ioo^ooo  an>ropriated 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  wing — chapel  and  hospital — as  provided  for 
In  the  lull  passed  by  the  Lc^slature  of  iSgo,  be  raised  to  complete  the  woHe 
which  is  so  much  needed.  In  our  crowded  condition  of  the  Prison,  it  b  im- 
possible to  comply  with  the  law  requiring  separate  confinement 

CONtXOSIOH. 

I  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  Governor  Abbett,  Board  of  Inspectors,  Super- 
visor and  other  officers  of  the  Prison,  both  in  their  personal  and  offidat 
capacity,  for  the  valuable  suggestions  and  aid  th^  have  given  me  in  Uie 
management  of  the  FrisoiL  It  is  also  due  to  the  Deputy  Keepers  to  say 
that  they  have  been  uniformly  courteous  and  viejlant* 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JoHiT  H.  Pattrxson. 

FASOLE  (1891). 

I  believe  the  parole  law,  as  being  executed  in  New  Jersey,  the  best  parole 
system  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  if  its  faithful  operation  can  be 
continued  it  will  prove  a  valuable  factor  in  the  reduction  of  crime ;  but  should 
its  execution  fall  under  tllegitiniate  influences  it  would  then  prove  a  law 
dangerous  to  the  good  order  of  society. 

Of  the  whole  number  paroled  under  this  law  none  have  been  returned  to 
this  institution. 

Regular  employment  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  granting  of  a  parole, 
I  would  suggest  as  wise  that  some  organized  agency  be  adopted  as  a  means 
of  securing  that  employment  previous  to  the  egress  of  the  criminal. 

A  parole  should  be  possible  only  after  the  prisoner  has  had  a  po^tive  ex- 
perience of  the  rigor  of  the  law,  and  been  compelled  to  appreciate  the  cer- 
tainty of  punishment  as  consequent  on  the  infraction  of  that  law;  it  should 
be  dependent  also  on  good  standing  acquired  by  the  prisoner  whilst  in  prison; 
it  should  be  admissible  only  on  the  certain  assurance  of  the  steady  occupa- 
tion of  the  prisoner  after  his  exit  from  the  Prison ;  it  should  be  granted  only 
on  a  satisfactory  assurance  of  its  being  acceptable  to  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  reputable  citizens  of  that  community  from  which  the  prisoner  was 
received;    it  should  not  be  applicable  in  any  case  of  second  conviction  for 
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QEirEtAL  KEKAIXa. 

Tbe  incrcue  of  ttime  in  the  United  States  is  cettainly  a  canie  for  alarm. 
Owing  to  the  Federal  Syitem  of  government  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estn 
mate  accurately  how  much  is  spent  In  the  prevention  and  pimishment  of  crime 
in  this  country,  but  lit.  Wonns  calculates,  on  fair  premises,  that  this  coat 
amounts  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

In  Great  Britain  the  cost  of  criminal  justice  and  its  administration  is  con- 
stantly on  tbe  increase,  and  it  never  was  as  hi{^  as  at  the  present  time ;  the 
ulterior  cost  of  crimiiul  proceedings  added  to  these  makes  a  total  expenditure 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  seven  and  one-half  millions  poimds  sterling.  Apart 
from  the  accompanying  danger  to  the  communis  these  figures  afford  ample 
food  for  most  scrions  reflectioiL  Already  in  the  United  States,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  maintenance  of  prisons,  penitentiaries  and  reformatories,  the 
support  of  the  police  force  alone  involves  an  amount  equal  to  one-tenth  of 
the  national  expenditure. 

England,  with  her  industrial  schools,  has  no  doubt  done  much  towards 
limiting  crime,  but  notwithstanding  the  beneficent  effects  of  these,  the  crimi- 
nal classes  still  keep  pace  with  the  annual  growth  of  her  population. 

In  our  own  land,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  vast  immigratioD 
from  all  climes  and  countries  imdcr  the  sun,  and  most  of  this  from  the  lowest 
strata  of  society,  as  an  addition  to  our  own  criminal  classes,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  leading  penologists  have  sounded  an  alarm  they  make  the  lamentable 
admission  that  crime  is  not  only  increasing  in  our  midst,  but  increasing  faster 
in  proportion  than  the  growth  of  population;  nearly  all  statisticians  tell  the 
same  story;  such  increase  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  war — war  has  Iwcome 
a  transitory  incident,  but  crime  is  far  from  being  a  passing  incident;  there 
appears  to  be  not  the  faintest  prospect  of  its  coming  to  an  end.  While  not 
affecting  so  seriously  those  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  it  must 
inevitably  constitute  conditions  baneful  to  the  prosperity  of  generations  to 
come  after  us.  When  in  a  hundred  years  from  now,  excepting  the  casualties 
of  war,  our  population  will  have  become  as  dense  as  that  of  India,  and  farms 
reduced  to  one  or  two  acres,  these  conditions  will  have  become  so  exaggerated 
as  to  constitute  a  state  of  society  absolutely  appalling.  What  could  possibly 
be  done  with  such  a  vast  army  of  criminals,  produced  through  hereditary 
viciousness,  parental  neglect,  diseased  organism,  with  the  host  of  accompany- 
ii%  deleterious  environments? 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  the  subject  of  the  causation  of  crime.  We 
can  but  glance  at  some  of  the  reasons  for  its  increase.  Such  increase  is  no 
doubt  in  some  degree  attributable  to  the  unhealthy  concentration  of  popula- 
tion in  our  large  cities,  where  the  inducements  to  crime,  the  opportunities  for 
crime,  the  facilities  for  instruction  in  crime  and  for  concealing  the  same  are 
greater  than  elsewhere. 

A  prominent  divine  but  lately  observed,  in  a  public  oration,  that  the  problem 
of  the  age  was  the  reaching  of  the  people  through  religious  and  moral  in- 
fluences ;  that  this  in  the  large  cities— festering  sores  on  the  body  politic  of 
the  nation— was  not  being  accomplished  by  the  pulpit;   that  the  means  and 
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appliances  for  effecting  this  purpose  were  not  co-ordinate  with  the  relative 
increase  of  population  and  crime. 

Let  us  consider  th^  influences  of  legislation  on  crime.  Its  present  tendenqr 
seems  bound  to  produce  more  crime.  All  law  by  its  nature  is  coerdve,  but  so 
long  as  the  coercion  is  confined  to  a  limited  space  and  operates  only  at  rare 
intervals,  it  has  very  littie  effect  on  the  volume  of  crime;  but  when  a  law 
affects  every  member  of  a  community  every  day  of  his  life,  such  a  law  is 
certain  to  increase  the  population  of  gaols.  The  present  legislative  tendency 
seems  to  be  towards  the  increasing  passage  of  such  laws,  and  so  long  as  this 
is  the  case,  the  annual  amount  of  crime  will  increase  and  a  corresponding 
taint  be  cast  on  a  larger  body  of  the  population  so  made  candidates  or  recruits 
for  the  large  army  of  criminals. 

A  crime,  as  it  concerns  us,  is  defined  as  that  act  which  the  law  declares  to 
be  a  crime  and  for  which  the  State  rect^nizes  punishment.  In  the  annals 
of  lustoiy  crime  has  been  declared  to  exist  in  telling  the  truth,  in  exercising 
the  body,  and  even  in  eating  except  under  certain  restrictions;  there  is,  in 
fact,  no  conduct  which  tnay  not  be  criminal  if  the  dominant  power  in  any 
country  enacts  a  law  to  punish  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  transgressor  of 
the  law,  who,  by  bis  transgression,  becomes  a  criminal,  may  be,  according  to 
his  own  ideas,  entirely  innocent,  both  in  intention  and  action;  the  law  may 
be  even  most  extreme.  At  one  time  in  England  a  man  would  hang  for  sweat- 
ing a  penny  or  snarii^  a  hare. 

Legal  efforts  to  correct  and  punish  crime  may,  accordingly,  be  imwittingly 
injurious  by  the  excessive  multiplication  of  penal  statutes,  seeming  necessaiy 
because  of  the  over-magnifying  of  the  infraction  of  moral  rules  and  by 
sweeping  into  one  capacious  and  over-finely  meshed  net  too  great  a  varied 
of  minor  offenses  elevated  into  crimes  and  too  extended  and  remote  grades 
of  criminals. 

A  man  goes  to  prison,  for  instance,  for  disobeying  some  municipal  law; 
be  comes  out  of  prison  the  friend  and  associate  of  habitual  criminals;  he  is 
transformed  from  a  comparatively  harmless  member  of  society  into  a  danger- 
ous thief  or  a  house-breaker.  One  person  of  this  character  is  a  greater 
menace  to  the  community  than  a  hundred  offenders  against  munidpat  regula- 
tions. The  present  system  of  law-making  undoubtedly  tends  to  multiply  this 
class  of  men. 

The  subject  of  criminal  classification  is  much  discussed.  In  my  experience, 
the  most  dangerous  class  of  criminals  are  imder  thirty-five  years,  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  crime  is  committed  by  those  between  twenty  and  for^ 
years.  The  older  criminals,  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  Ufe  almost 
constantly  in  one  prison  or  another,  have  become  comparatively  physically 
disqualified  for  bold  enterprises,  and  by  being  shut  up  have  lost  their  knowl- 
edge of  persons  and  places ;  though  feeling  as  strangers  to  the  commtmity, 
they  are  nevertheless,  so  well  remembered  by  the  police  that  for  the  slightest 
offense  they  are  ^ain  incarcerated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  young  offender 
is  familiar  with  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  b  competent  to  teach  even 
the  older  offender. 
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romSHUEHT  AS  A  COBBECTIOH  OP  CUUB. 

A  criminal  is  one  who  has  committed  a  crime,  as  defined  by  the  law,  and 
by  the  sam^  pronounced  as  deserving  of  punishment  but  being  at  the  same 
time  morally  diseased.  The  prison  is  the  remedy  intended  to  effect  a  cure, 
and  chiefly  through  the  means  of  judicious  punishment.  Punishment,  then, 
has  a  true  object;  punishment  which  ceases  to  be,  or  is  imperfectly  punitive; 
is  Uttle  less  than  a  farce;  no  false  philanthropy  or  maudlin  sentimentalism 
should  be  allowed  to  thwart  its  real  purpose;  that  purpose  b  not  solely 
founded  on  the  "I,ex  Talionis"  (an  (ye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth), 
nor,  in  justice  to  the  criminal,  could  it  be  inflicted  only  for  the  protection  of 
society,  nor  simply  to  deter  others  from  similar  crimes. 

In  every  sense  is  it  as  true  and  vital  today  as  it  was  neariy  two  hundred 
years  ago,  that  motto  inscribed  over  the  first  separate-cell  penitentiary  (that 
of  San  Michele),  built  by  Fontana,  the  architect  of  Clement  XII.,  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  1703 — "Parvum  est  coercere  improbos  nisi  probos  etiicias  disdplina," 
t.  e.  it  is  of  little  use  to  restrain  the  wicked  by  punishment  unless  you  make 
them  virtuous  by  discipline. 

Punishment  is  an  expiatory  discipline  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
organic  and  fundamental  order  of  society;  at  the  same  time  the  most  effectual 
way  to  protect  society  is  to  reform  the  criminal ;  any  means  used  effectually 
outside  may  be  legitimate  inside,  but  not  necessarily  politic  or  admissible. 
Under  no  circumstances  in  accord  with  the  satisfaction  of  justice  should  a 
punitive  receptacle  for  criminals  be  converted  into  a  play-house. 

Punishment  should  be  inflicted  with  such  a  just  positiveness  that  the 
criminal  shall  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  is  a  certain  and  necessary 
consequence  of  crime,  and  yet  he  should  be  made  to  understand  that  he  is 
the  object  of  a  kindly  sympathy  which  would  legitimately  assist  tn  making 
him  a  better  man. 

The  determinal  sentence  as  recommended  in  the  report  of  last  year,  for 
reasons  therein  stated,  is  again  approved,  and  for  an  additional  reason,  which 
would  seem  conclusive  in  its  favor.  Heredity  must  be  accepted  as  one  of 
the  powerful  agents  in  the  reproduction  and  continuance  of  crime;  the  per- 
sonality of  individuals  as  comprised  in  their  physical,  mental  and  moral  char- 
acteristics, fixed  in  thdr  constitution  by  Strong  and  continued  habit,  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  found  impressed  on  their  progeny.  This  source  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  crime  throu^  lineal  descent  is  undeniably  preventable  by  the  con- 
tinued seclusion  of  Qie  habitual  criminal  from  society;  as  throueji  prison 
confinement,  as  also  by  the  absolute  serration  of  the  sexes  in  all  prisons, 
almshouses,  and  asylums  used  as  receptacles  for  criminals,  or  those  ptQrsically 
or  mentally  prostrated  or  depraved. 

In  the  conduct  of  a  prison  at  which  punishment  and  reformation  are 
equally  the  object,  there  is  a  continuous  need  of  sagadous  and  conscientious 
officials. 

The  head  of  the  Danish  Prison  Department  at  the  Stockholm  Prison  Con- 
gress is  represented  as  saying,  "Give  me  the  best  possible  regulations  and 
bad  directors,  and  there  will  be  no  success,  but  give  me  good  directors,  even 
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with  mediocre  regulations,  and  1  will  answer  iot  it  that  everything  will  go 
marvelously  welL" 

Capable  and  reliable  offidah,  while  iniisting  with  inflexible  finnneM  on  the 
enforcement  of  discipline,  are  able  at  the  same  time  by  tact  and  kindliness 
to  diffuse  around  them  a  moralizing  and  helpfa]  atmosphere. 

If  so  fortunate  as  to  hare  a  corps  of  lucb  officials  trained  to  regard  their 
duties  from  an  bonorabie  and  elevated  standpoint  a  Warden,  throng  the 
personal  confidence  established  between  the  prisoner  and  suck  officials,  can 
accomplish  a  power  of  good  by  discemii^  the  private  character,  hatttts  and 
capalaUties  of  the  prisoner,  and  in  the  direction  of  such  personal  discipline 
or  indulgence  as  would  best  promote  the  true  objects  of  punishment  and  the 
reform  of  Uie  prisoner. 

tECOUUSNBATIOKS. 

I  reiterate  the  recommendatioa  made  last  year,  that  the  convicts  be  paid 
for  over-work,  and  thdr  earnings  placed  to  their  credit,  so  that  they  could 
help  their  dependent  families  during  the  term  of  imprisonment,  and  to  assist 
them  to  live  honestly  when  they  return  to  socie^,  until  they  can  procure 
employment  Many  leave  the  prison  with  good  intentions,  bnt  because  of 
the  great  prejudice  to  overcome  and  lack  of  funds  thqt  become  discouraged 
and  drift  back  to  their  old  associates  and  old  habits.  The  State  will  gain  by 
this  arrangement,  for  the  reason  every  prisoner  will  have  an  incentive  in 
doing  his  task  in  order  to  earn  something  for  himself,  and  thereby  avoiding 
the  constant  reprimanding  and  forcing  the  prisoner  to  do  a  fair  day's  work 
will  be  avoided  and  better  discipline  secured  in  the  shops. 

In  view  of  the  impossibility,  in  the  present  inadequate  condition  of  the 
Prison  space,  of  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  solitary  con- 
finement, I  would  urge  an  increase  of  accommodations,  as  provided  for  hi 
the  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  made  three  years  ago, 
for  the  erection  of  an  additional  wing,  a  hospital  and  a  chapeL  This  in- 
creased accommodation  is,  in  addition  to  a  necessity  for  the  execution  o£ 
the  law,  further  appealed  for  on  the  following  grounds,  viz. : 

As  a  necessity  to  the  preservation  of  the  individuality  oi  the  criminal, 
without  which  reformatory  efforts  mi^t  readily  be  misdirected;  also,  be~ 
cause  isolated  cell  life  is  more  positively  expressive  of  the  individual  loss  of 
liberty,  in  itself  a  powerful  factor  in  the  infliction  of  punishment;  also, 
as  a  preventive  of  mutual  contamination,  or,  at  least,  of  the  opportunity  of 
education  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  vice;  lastly,  as  a  preservative 
of  good  order  and  discipline  in  the  prevention  of  the  tyranny  of  brute  force, 
as  in  the  stronger  occupant  of  the  cell  compelling  the  servility  of  the  weaker. 

As  to  the  recognized  necessity  for  increased  accommodations  for  a  hospital 
and  chapel,  the  respective  reports  of  Physician  and  Moral  Instructors  are 
referred  to. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  herein  express  my  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  me  by  Your 
Excellency,  for  the  tmiform  courtesies  and  advice  you  have  given  me  in 
the  performance  of  my  duties,  also  to  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  the  Super- 
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visor  and  all  puUk  offidaU  and  snbof  dinates,  wlio  have  advised  and  aaairtcd 
me  in  disceniing  and  executing  the  duties  of  my  position.* 
Respectfully  submitted, 

John  H.  Pattsrsoh, 

Keeper. 

FABOU  (1892), 

So  far,  and  especially  as  reddivation  is  concerned,  the  Parole  law  of  this 
Stat^  aa  now  upon  her  statute-books,  has  met  our  fullest  expectations,  78 
convicts  having  been  paroled,  only  two  of  whom  have  been  returned  to  this 
Prison.  From  experience  with  this  law,  the  salutaiy  inference  has  been 
reached  that  the  paroled  are  under  restraining  influences  which  prevent  them 
from  indulgence  in  those  excesses  leading  to  crime.  They  appreciate  the 
fact  of  being  under  a  ban,  and  thdr  license  to  be  at  lai^  is  a  constant  re- 
minder that  if  they  violate  the  conditions  of  their  parole  they  mil  be  re- 
turned to  prison,  and  summarily  and  without  process  of  lawi  and  wiU  also 
be  compelled  to  forfdt  the  remission  of  time  previously  gained  by  good 
behavior.  Hence  it  is  safer,  both  to  the  law  and  to  society,  to  parole  a  con- 
vict than  to  pardon  him,  a  pardon  being  unconditional  but  the  parole  con- 
ditionaL  Under  the  fonner  he  is  free  and  unrestrained,  under  the  latter  his 
freedom  depends  on  his  good  conduct  and  acts  as  a  restraining  influence  in 
keeping  him  from  his  old  companions  In  crime,  guards  him  against  indul- 
gence in  vice,  affords  him  an  opportunity  to  maintain  his  dependent  family 
and  helps  on  the  road  to  ultimate  reformation. 

Again,  it  is  believed  that  the  paroled  prisoner  will  be  received  back  hy  the 
community  he  has  offended  under  conditions  more  propitious  to  his  success 
than  would  one  who  has  been  pardoned.  This  for  the  reason  that  being  still 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  punishing  power  he  can  be  more  pron4)tly  re- 
turned to  confinement  and  without  appeal  (as  in  the  case  of  a  pardon)  to  the 
periiaps  uncertain  decision  of  the  arm  of  the  law. 

For  the  perfection  of  a  just  exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  parole  it 
is  but  fair  to  the  Warden  of  a  prison,  who,  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  it,  is  required  to  state  that  "in  the  judgment  of  the  Keeper  or 
other  official"  h^  the  convict,  has  been  a  good  prisoner  and  is  "a  proper 
person  to  be  paroled;"  that  there  should  be  placed  in  the  Keeper's  power 
adequate  means  and  facilities  for  the  classification  of  prisoners,  whereby  he 
can  protect  himself  against  all  accusations  of  prejudice  or  unfairness  in  the 
indorsement  of  parties  to  be  paroled 

He  should  be  able  to  ground  his  decision  upon  an  open  reference  to  the 
listof  merit  or  demerit  in  which  the  prisoner's  name  appears.  One  absolutely 
essential  condition  to  such  classification  or  grading  of  the  convict  as  to 
worthy  demeanor  or  faithfully-performed  worl^  is  an  increase  of  separate 
cell-room  in  this  Prison,  for  which  increase,  were  there  no  other  potent 
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reason,  the  simple  requirement  of  the  existing  Uw  as  to  the  separate  confine- 
ment of  prisoners,  should  be  amply  sufGcient 


As  the  sentence  of  the  law  enjoins  confinement  at  "hard  labor,"  and  be- 
cause labor  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  reformatory  agents,  it  is  plainly 
advisable  that,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  all  criminals  should  be  steadily 
employed.  Accordingly  the  scope  of  employment  should  be  so  varied,  and 
the  field  so  large,  as  to  give  occupatioti  to  every  culprit  capable  of  work. 

As,  however,  with  a  large  class  of  prisoners  labor  is  looked  upon  simply 
as  a  punitive  measure,  to  make  it  reformatory  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
system  of  reward  as  well  as  punishment  If  a  penalty  follows  failure  to 
complete  an  allotted  task,  so  a  reward  for  faithful  performance  of  duty 
should  be  as  constantly  and  fairly  held  in  view.  On  this  principle  some 
amount  of  pecuniary  return,  small  thou^  it  be,  will  popularize  labor.  Wage- 
sharing  by  the  culprit  doubtless  acts  as  an  incentive  to  industry,  as  it  b  also 
in  some  degree  preventive  of  the  attempt  of  the  malingerer  to  avoid  work 
by  many  cunning  devices.  It  would  afford  more  willing  workers  for  the 
shops,  as  well  as  assist  in  providing  a  moderate  fund  for  the  temporary  sup- 
port of  the  convict  on  his  exit  from  the  Prison,  and  until  he  could  secure  a 
supporting  employment.  It  should  be  allowable  for  the  convict  to  contribute 
some  portion  of  his  earnings  to  the  support  of  a  needy  family  outside  of  the 
Prison,  and  surely,  when  so  doing,  his  fellow- workman  in  the  outer  world 
could  fiardly  brand  his  labor  with  being  any  other  than  "honest  labor." 

As  the  present  law  seems  inoperative,  a  new  law  should  be  enacted,  mak- 
ing provision  for  a  return  to  the  faithful  ly-worldng  convict  of  a  definite  pro- 
portion of  iriiat  is  gwied  by  his  labor. 

Healthy  popular  sentiment  has  been  aroused,  and  is  in  fruitful  operation 
in  several  of  the  States,  as  to  the  conjoined  duty  of  the  community  and  the 
State  in  providing  for  the  discharged  convict  who  desires  to  become  an 
honest  citizen,  prompt  employment  or  temporary  shelter  and  sustenance  until 
employment  can  be  obtained.  Such  efforts  are  lugfaly  commendable,  both  for 
the  protection  of  society  as  also  to  prevent  tbe  return  of  the  discharged  man 
to  the  Prison,  a  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  sometimes  for  the  third  and 
fourth  time,  and  for  the  alleged  reason  of  lui  being  unable  to  procure  em- 
ployment by  his  unaided  efforts,  and  of  existing  prejudices  of  the  community, 
which  combat  him  at  every  point 

The  worthy  pride  of  the  prosperous  State  of  New  Jersey  shotild  stimulate 
her  to  put  herself  in  this  direction  on  a  progresuve  parity  with  her  sister 
States,  if  not  to  excell  them,  in  all  efforts  to  elevate  the  tone  of  her  citizen- 
ship, by  assisting  in  Uie  reform  of  her  criminal  classes.  She  should  cheer- 
fully lend  some  pecuniary  aid  to  those  charitable  organizatioiu  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  assbting  the  reformed  convict,  and  should 
have,  or  contribute  to  the  support  of,  some  paid  agent  or  officer  to  have 
already  secured,  or  to  secure,  employment  for  him  when  released  from  con- 
finement    Such  action  is  taken,  and  successfully,  in  other  States  of  the 
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Union,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  similar  course  of  action  would  not  be  to 
the  advantage  of  our  own  State.  The  employment  of  such  as  agent  or 
ofiScer,  and  a  fair  appropriation  for  the  object  above  set  forth,  are  earnestly 
recommended. 

So  far  as  finances  would  permit,  desirable  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
sanitary  arrangements  and  appliances  of  the  Prison.  The  low  mortality  rate 
amoi^  the  convicts,  many  of  whom  enter  the  Prison  enfeebled  and  broken 
in  health,  shows  that  a  fair  sanitation  as  regards  heat,  U^^t,  ablution,  ap- 
parel, cleanliness,  diet,  ftc,  13  faithfully  preserved;  and  the  good  physical 
condition  of  the  men  on  their  egrees  from  prison  is  confirmatory  of  the  fact 
that  the  best  of  care  is  taken  to  return  them  to  the  community  in  a  contUtion 
favorable  to  self-support.  As  previously  urged,  and  for  reason  set  forth  in 
the  reports  of  the  metUcal  officers  of  the  Prison,  an  increase  of  hospital 
accommodations  is  strongly  recommended. 

In  addition  to  the  moral  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  construction  of 
a  chapel,  for  which  the  disbursement  of  the  appropriation  already  made 
should  be  no  longer  delayed,  such  building  would  afford  room-space  for  a 
school  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  night  classes,  the  present  rooms  being 
entirely  inadequate  and  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 
While  in  consideration  of  the  classes  of  men  admitted  to  prison  more  stress 
is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  manual  training  in  the  acquirement  of  some  trade 
which  will  fit  them  for  self-support,  the  advisability  of  teacliing  every  candi- 
date for  dtizenship  to  read  and  write  is  neither  deprecated  nor  ignored.  In 
the  acquisition  of  such  accomplishments  the  prisoner  feels  more  inspired 
and  better  qualified  to  battle  with  the  difficulties  of  life,  and  more  hopeful  of 
ultimate  success. 

The  conduct  of  the  female  wing  of  the  prison,  while  reflecting  credit  on 
its  officers,  would,  in  the  silent  but  effectual  methods  of  Its  daily  routine, 
hardly  suggest  the  presence  of  a  female  prisoner  in  the  institution.  Under 
the  judicious  organization  and  management  of  the  Matron  and  her  assist- 
ants, this  wing  is  remarkable  both  for  the  little  trouble  it  gives  to  the  rest 
of  the  Prison  and  for  the  large  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  its  in- 
dustrious inmates.    It  is  a  model  of  neatness,  cleanliness  and  good  order. 

I  exceedingly  regret  the  loss  of  the  Rev.  Father  Fidelis,  Moral  Instructor, 
who  has  been  called  to  another  field  of  labor.  His  services  in  this  institution 
were  valuable  indeed;  indefatigable  in  his  work — the  night  was  never  too 
dark  and  stormy  to  keep  him  from  his  duties— he  was  a  genial  companion, 
a  good  friend,  and  a  vrise  counselor. 

CONC1.USIOM. 

I  have  diligently  tried  to  conduct  the  office  of  the  Prison  so  as  to  fiave  a 
healthy,  salutary  influence  upon  the  prisoners,  with  a  view  to  encourage  re- 
formation and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  them  to  understand  that  they  are 
deprived  of  liberty  because  they  are  violators  of  the  law,  and  society  de- 
mands their  punishment    While  I  treat  them  humanely,  and  impress  them 
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that  I  am  their  friend  and  not  an  enemy,  I  demand  tbey  shall  be  giovemcd  by 
the  strictest  rules  and  discipline. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Your  Excellency  o£  the  interest 
that  you  have  always  manifested  in  the  work  of  the  Prison,  and  your 
uniform  courtesy  and  advice  and  the  attention  that  I  have  always  received 
from  you  with  reference  to  Prison  matters;  and  also  to  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors, the  Supervisor,  and  all  public  officials  with  whom  I  hxve  been 
connected  in  the  management  of  my  office.* 

Very  respectfully, 

John  H.  PAimsoif, 

KeejMir. 

2.  REPORT  OF  THE  DEPENDENCY  AND  CRIMES  COMMISSION  OP  IpoS. 

In  1908  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Legislature  appointed  a  commission,  which  was  directed  to  make 
an  investigation  as  to  the  causes  of  dependency  and  criminality 
in  their  broadest  and  most  fundamental  aspects.  The  report 
of  the  commission  is  important  merely  as  an  analysis  of  the 
situation  as  to  dependency  and  crime  in  1908,  but  it  is  immensely 
more  significant  as  marking  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
community  in  general  and  the  Commission  in  particular  that 
the  problem  of  criminality  is  not  an  isolated  metaphysical,  theo- 
logical, and  juridical  phenomenon,  but  is  an  inevitable  product 
of  defects  in  the  social  environment  produced  by  abnormal  bio- 
logical and  psychological  forces  and  influences.  While  the  spe- 
cific information  contained  in  the  report  as  to  the  conditions  de- 
scribed was  neither  new  nor  revolutionary,  the  appointment  and 
work  of  this  commission  was  really  epoch-making  in  the  history 
of  social  economy  in  New  Jersey  in  that  it  constituted  the  first 
public  recognition  of  the  broad  sociological  foimdations  of  social 
pathology,  and  the  necessity  of  attacking  the  problem  as  a  imity 
which  could  not  be  met  by  sporadic  and  isolated  efforts  to  combat 
some  of  its  particular  manifestations.  The  following  reprint  of 
this  important  report  reproduces  only  those  portions  which  are 
germane  to  the  subject  under  discussion  in  this  work,  namely, 
the  condition  of  the  penal,  reformatory,  and  correctional  institti- 
tions  of  the  state  and  the  problems  of  their  administration. 

I,  KttftT  of  tk*  Stat*  Pfiion,   1S91;    Z.<(uiiMftw 
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Renrr  at  me  Depenmncy  akd  Cbiuss  CoififissioK. 

Appointed  by  Virtue  of  Oiapter  140,  Laws  of  igcA 

REPORT. 

To  His  Excellency,  John  Franklin  Port,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey: 

The  Conumssion  appointed  by  your  Excellency,  under  and  by  virtue  of 
Chapter  140  of  the  Laws  of  igoS,  to  investigate  into  the  causes  of  dependency 
in  ail  forms,  and  the  causes  of  criminality,  begs  leave  to  submit  the  followbg 
preliminary  report : 

The  Commission  was  charged  with  an  investigation  into  questions  of  great 
and  vital  importance,  covering  a  large  field  of  work.  In  the  short  time  alloted 
to  the  Commission  since  its  appointment,  it  has  been  unable  to  practically 
complete  all  of  its  labors,  as  required  of  it  under  the  provisions  of  the  law 
above  referred  to,  hence  there  are  many  other  important  problems  and  prin- 
ciples affecting  the  causes  of  dependency  and  crime  wbtd)  are  not  referred 
to  in  this  report 

The  following  are  the  subjects  which  the  Commission  deem  to  be  matters 
for  attention  in  this  report: 

1.  This  Commission  recommends  the  abolishing  of  alt  the  State  Boards  of 
Managers. 

2.  This  Commission  also  recommends  the  appobtment  by  the  Governor, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  a  Commissioner  of  Charities,  who  shall 
be  a  spectaUst  in  all  phases  of  the  work  in  the  institution  of  this  State,  who 
shall  know  thorou^ly  the  principles  that  should  govern  the  penal  institutions 
(prisons,  reformatories,  county  jails  and  penitentiaries),  also  who  shall  be  in 
touch  with  the  best  known  methods  for  governing  and  regulating  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  State  and  county,  and  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  epileptir 
and  all  other  wards  of  the  State,  dependents,  defectives  and  delinquents. 

The  said  Commissioner  to  be  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
hereinafter  referred  to,  and  to  have  equal  powers  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Board. 

3.  This  Commission  also  recommends  that  the  said  Commissioner  of  Chari- 
ties shall  have  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  known  as  "First  Assistant,"  and  that 
there  shall  be  appointed  a  clerk.  Sufficient  appropriation  should  also  be  made 
for  the  employment  of  a  stenographer  and  other  necessary  expenses. 

4  This  Commission  also  recommends  that  the  Governor  appoint  a  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  of  nine  members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  women 
and  two  pl^icians,  to  have  direction  and  control  of  the  Department  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  said  Board  to  serve  without  compensation,  but 
their  expenses  to  be  paid ;  said  Board  to  have  the  right  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions, and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor,  to  Issue  subpcenas  to  compel 
attendance  of  witnesses  in  such  investigations. 

The  said  Board  to  have  control  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  State  Prison,  Rah- 
way  Reformatory,  State  Home  for  Boys,  State  Home,  for  Girls,  the  two 
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SUte  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  the  Sldllmao' Colony  for  Epileptics,  the  Train- 
ing School  for  Feeble-Minded,  tbe  Sute  Home  for  Feeble-Minded,  the  State 
Sanitarium  for  Tuberculosis,  and  the  State  Home  for  Feeble-Minded  Women 
and  Girls;  and  shall  have  a  general  supervision  of  all  other  State  institutions 
for  the  care  of  defectives,  delinquents,  and  dependents. 

The  Commissioner  of  Charities,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections,  shall  have  the  power  to  place  patients  in  Qie  State  and 
county  mstitations,  and  also  to  transfer  patients  from  one  institution  to 
another. 

5.  That  the  said  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  shall  meet  in  the 
State  House,  in  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  bi-monthly; 
the  Board  shall  be  divided  into  committees,  whose  work  shall  be  specific 
and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  each  institution  bi-monthly  and  to  report 
to  the  whole  Board  at  each  bi-monthly  meeting. 

6.  That  there  shall  be  a  fiscal  agent  who  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  purchase  all  supplies  for  all  the  State  institutions,  and  who  shall, 
with  a  committee  of  the  Board,  audit  all  accounts,  and  who  shall  also  collect 
all  amounts  due  from  parents  or  guardians. 

7.  That  there  shall  be  a  State  Training  School  for  Nurses  and  Attendants, 
which  shall  be  managed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

8.  That  the  committees  appointed  by  the  said  Board  shall  be,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

(a)  An  Educational  Committee,  having  in  charge  the  manual  training 
work. 

(b)  An  Industrial  Committee,  under  whose  charge  should  be  the  work 
done,  not  as  to  the  amount  of  money  directly  earned,  but  as  to  the  training 
of  the  inmates  to  become  self-supporting;  the  work  of  this  committee  to  in- 
clude ^riculture  where  they  can  regulate  the  products  of  the  different  insti- 
tutions, according  to  the  soil  and  conditions. 

(c)  A  Committee  on  Maintenance  and  Man^ement  of  Institutions. 
This  Commission  believes  that  the  centralization  of  authority,  control  and 

management  of  the  State  institutions  would  be  far  reaching  in  its  effect.  All 
the  needs  of  the  institutions  would  be  of  equal  interest  to  the  Board,  and  a 
definite  policy  would  be  established  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  all  the  institu- 
tions, which  would  result  in  the  abolition  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  and 
extravagant  methods  now  used  in  securing  appropriations  for  new  buildings 
and  other  necessities.  One  institution  after  another  could  be  completed, 
taking  them  in  the  order  of  their  needs,  and  the  industries  of  each  institution 
could  be  so  planned  that  a  perfect  chain  could  be  made,  whereby  each  insti- 
tution would  supply  some  one  or  more  wants  of  the  other  institutions ;  that 
is,  the  mattresses  and  furniture  for  all  could  be  made  at  one  institution, 
shoes  and  clothing  a*!  another,  nurseries  for  providing  plants  and  trees  could 
be  established  at  another,  and  so  on. 

This  would  allow  for  many  more  occupations,  indoors  and  out,  and  thus 
provide  adequate  employment  for  all  who  are  in  a  condition  to  work. 
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The  State  is  now  spending  large  sums  of  money  each  year,  and  has  in  the 
past  invested  millions  in  the  different  institutions  Cor  dependents,  defectives 
and  delinquents.  The  maintenance  of  these  institutions,  with  the  necessaiy 
buildings,  presents  a  business  proposition  ever  becoroing  greater  and  more 
complicated.  The  keynote  of  twentieth  century  activity  along  the  line  o£ 
philanthropy  is  research  into  causes.  Therefore,  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Charities  to  have  complete  histories  of  all  cases  of  the 
State's  dependents,  defectives  and  delinquents,  including  all  the  criminal 
classes,  on  file  in  his  office.  As  at  present  constituted,  each  State  institution 
is  governed  by  its  own  board  of  managers,  and  is  a  unit  having  little  or  no 
reference  to  other  institutions,  the  managers  of  winch,  living  frequently  at 
a  distance  from  the  institution,  are  unable  to  do  more  than  irregularly  attend 
meetings,  and  at  those  meetings  have  to  depend  upon  the  reports  of  the 
superintendent  for  the  knowledge  of  the  work  for  which  they  are  responsible. 
The  best  results  are  not  achieved  either  for  the  institution  or  the  State. 

This  plan  might  be  considered  expensive  in  the  be^nning,  but  the  Commis- 
sion believes  that  it  would  lead  to  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  future,  and 
would  be  of  greater  force  in  reforming  delinquents. 

The  Commission  further  recommends  that  a  systematic  com[ulation  of  all 
crimes,  committed  in  this  State  should  be  made  annually  and  published  by 
the  Sute. 

The  Commission  also  recommends  that  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  medical  inspector,  who  shall  be 
a  physician,  and  who  shall  be  charged  with  visiting  and  inspecting  all  institu- 
tions from  the  hygienic  and  medical  standpoint. 

COUITTY   JAILS  NEED  0VERHAUUM6. 

Our  present  system  of  county  jails  demand  a  thorough  overhauling.  Ai 
they  are  at  present  conducted,  it  can  be  said  that  almost  all  of  Uiem  are 
hotbeds  of  vice  and  schools  for  crime.  The  amount  of  harm  done  to  the 
first  offender,  especially  if  he  be  young,  by  placing  him  in  close  contact  with 
the  hardened  offenders,  as  if:  so  commonly  done,  is  very  hard  to  undo,  if  at 
all  possible. 

To  place  in  the  county  jail,  in  close  contact  with  such  offenders,  persons 
who  are  detained  as  witnesses  or  who  are  accused  of  crime,  and  who  may 
be  Innocent,  is  inexcusable  and  in  itself  criminal. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  would  compel  every  county  to 
maintain  a  separate  building  for  the  care  of  juveniles  and  witnesses;  while 
the  county  jails  are  only  to  be  used  for  the  detention  of  persons  awaitii^ 
trial  and  pending  removal  and  the  disposition  of  their  cases.    .    .    . 


After  a  careful  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  Stote  Prison  at  Trenton, 
we  find  that  it  is  a  very  unhealtl^  place.  The  shops  in  the  prison  are  in  a 
shocking  condition ;  they  are  foul,  with  no  proper  sanitary  arrangements,  and 
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no  proper  ^r  space  for  the  prisoners  at  work.  The  prison,  as  it  stands 
to-day,  is  a  hotbed  of  disease  and  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  State,  and 
it  should  be  condemned  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  at  once. 

We  recommend  the  abandonment  of  the  present  prison,  ajid  urge  that  a 
modem  prison  be  built  in  some  available  place  where  a  la.rge  farm  could  be 
attached  and  plenty  of  sunli^^t  and  fresh  air  admitted  within  the  walls  of 
tile  prison,  with  proper  yards  for  exercise,  also  with  plenty  of  sunlight  and 
air,  and  where  all  the  prison  buildings  shall  have  proper  sunlight  and  air. 
One  of  the  things  that  man  is  entitled  to  under  God's  law  is  plenty  of  sun- 
light and  iur.    There  should  be  a  drill  ground  in  connection  with  the  prison. 

All  the  young  officers  should  be  brought  before  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  those  who  have  passed  beyond  the  proper  age  limit  should  be  re- 
moved. Many  of  these  officers  have  spent  thdr  Uves  in  the  service,  and  have 
become  aged  and  unfit  to  properly  and  fully  discbarge  tiidr  duties.  We  be- 
lieve that  younger  and  sturdier  men  should  take  their  places  to  successfully 
cope  with  desperate  situations  which  may  arise  at  any  moment  We  believe 
that  it  would  be  the  essence  of  ingratitude  to  discharge  them  for  inatiihty, 
but,  in  the  interest  of  the  institution,  they  ought  to  go.  The  Commission 
believes  that  some  recompense  should  be  made,  and  advises  retirement  on 
one-half  pay  upon  the  arrival  at  a  given  age  after  a  fixed  period  of  settee. 

We  desire  to  commend  the  present  warden  for  the  kind  way  in  which  he 
handles  his  prisoners  under  the  serious  difficulties  herein  set  forth. 

We  recommend  the  aboUshment  of  the  trusty  system  now  in  use  in  the 
shops.  We  believe  that  it  leads  to  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  inmates,  and 
enables  them  to  injure  from  personal  motives  men  who  otherwise  would  not 
be  reported 

We  also  condemn  the  whole  contract  system  in  the  State  Prison,  and 
believe  that  the  work  of  the  prisoners  should  be  done  for  other  institutions. 
These  prisoners  should  be  engaged  in  such  work  as  would  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  State.  For  example,  in  the  establishment  of  a  large  farm,  which  is 
hereinbefore  recommended,  from  the  labor  of  these  prisoners  enough  pro- 
ducts could  be  raised  which  could  be  furnished  to  some  or  all  of  our  other 
State  institutions. 

We  also  find  the  woman's  wli^  in  the  State  Prison  is  greatly  overcrowded. 

woman's  BBFORUATORY. 

We  recommend  that  a  Woman's  Reformatory  should  be  built  at  once,  to 
relieve  the  conditions  at  the  State  Prison  as  well  as  at  the  State  Home  for 
Giris. 

STATS  HOIU  fOR  CnttS. 

We  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  that  no  girls  over  seven- 
teen years  of  age  be  committed  to  this  institution.  We  believe  that  girls  of 
that  age  and  older  should  be  sent  to  a  woman's  reformatory.  We  find  that 
at  the  State  Home  for  Giris  there  are  a  large  number  of  inmates  who  are 
over  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  mingle  with  the  younger  children  in  the 
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institiitioii:  Th^  should  not  be  sebt  to  tlus  Home,  they  should  be  ComiAitted 
to  a  woman's  Teformatory. 

We  recommend  that  the  Commissioner  of  Charities  should  be  required 
immediately  to  secure  from  the  superintendent  of  this  institution  the  history 
of  the  ^rls  under  eleven  years  of  age  and  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  with 
a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  younger  ones  to  relatives  who  can  be  found  to 
provide  proper  homes  for  them,  as  tinder  no  drcumstances  should  girls  of 
such  tender  age  be  sent  to  such  an  institution,  luiless  their  crime  has  been 
of  a  heinous  nature.  ... 

The  punishment  room  in  this  institution  should  be  padded  and  should  be 
light,  with  proper  sanitary  arrangements,  and  should  be  located  in  a  place 
where  it  is  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  superintendent  Bread  and  water, 
which  makes  the  body  weak  and  the  brain  inactive,  is  not  an  effective  adjunct 
of  punishment,  nor  is  a  lack  of  proper  employment  Solitary  confinement, 
without  employment,  is  not  a  good  reformatory  measure.  E>ark  celb  are  s 
thing  of  the  past    At  the  Slate  Prison  they  have  been  abolished. 

Corporal  punishment  should  be  abolished,  as  its  use  leads  to  over-actioii, 
and  its  application  to  women  cannot  help  reformation,  as  it  breaks  down 
self-respect,  which  b  a  quality  to  be.  encouraged,  and  not  discouraged,  in  a 
reformatory. 

The  present  superintendent  is  a  woman  of  good  principles,  witli  a  desire 
to  accomplish  the  best  results. 

The  tone  of  the  institution  is  good,  and  the  girls,  generally,  are  healthy 
and  well,  and  a  sjurit  of  good-fellowship  exists  between  the  superintendent 
and  the  girb.  She  b  humane  and  kind,  and,  with  the  elimination  of  the 
present  punishment  rooms,  the  doing  away  with  the  leather  whip,  and  the 
getting  away  from  the  institution  of  the  man  or  any  man  who  has  in  the 
past  helped  in  the  infliction  of  the  pumshment,  there  is  no  better  managed 
institution  in  the  land.    .    .    . 

sTaTk  houb  fob  boys. 

We  recommend  the  system  of  thb  institution  of  "families"  of  "groups." 
But  the  overcrowding  at  this  institution  is  serious.  We  believe  that  five  hun- 
dred boys  should  not  be  together  in  any  one  institution.  Individual  training 
here  is  impossible. 

We  recommend  that  the  Commbsioner  of  Charities  should  be  at  once  re- 
quired to  secure  from  the  superintendent  the  histories  of  boys  who,  in  his 
judgment,  should  not  have  been  sent  to  the  institution.  We  believe  that  boy» 
should  not  be  sent  to  this  institution  for  tniancy,  that  coimties  and  cities 
should  be  required  to  build  and  maintain  parental  schools. 

We  also  believe  that  the  parole  system  is  not  as  effective  as  it  mi^t  be, 
owing,  we  believe,  to  tlie  insufficient  number  of  parole  officers  at  the  home. 

We  believe  that  the  visiting  of  boys  in  thor  homes  b  one  of  the  most,  if 
not  the  most,  important  power  for  good. 

We  recommend  Aat  the  contract  system  should  be  abolished,  and  the  Nn- 
ployment  of  boys  when  out  of  school  should  be  of  a  simple  and  useful  cliar- 
acter,  such  as  horticulture,  the  maldng  of  their  own  clothes  and  shoes,  and 
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working,  if  necessary,  to  prodtice  commodities  to  be  used  by  &t  dependents 
and  inmates  in  our  otlier  State  institutions. 

HATSONS  IN  COUNTY  JAILS. 

An  examination  of  the  coun^  jaiis  of  this  State  shows  that  in  many  of 
them  there  b  no  matron  to  care  for  the  women  prisoners,  and,  in  at  least 
one  institution,  this  has  been  a  direct  cause  of  dependency. 

We  recommend  that  a  law  be  enacted  compelling  the  ptadr^  of  a  matron 
in  every  coun^  jail  of  this  State. 

DiAcnvmr  of  fusohebs  di  coumty  ihstitutions. 

We  find  in  the  county  jails  throuE^out  the  State  that  prisoners  who  are 
incarcerated  there  for  minor  offences,  for  short  and  for  long  terms,  are 
afforded  no  opportuni^  for  work  or  proper  opportunity  for  exerdse,  and 
we,  therefore,  recommend  that  it  be  compulsory  upon  the  counties  to  either 
provide  within  their  own  limits,  or  by  combination  with  other  counties,  a 
coun^  penitentiary  or  workhouse,  to  which  all  short-term  priKiners  be  com- 
mitted, and  in  which  they  be  compelled  to  labor.  And  we  also  recommend 
that  the  county  jails  be  reserved  for  the  incarceration  of  persons  awaiting 
trial,  and  witnesses,  and  for  no  other  puiiiose. 


HEDICAL  eXAUIMATIOIT  at  PRISONERS  ON  ADUISSION. 

Our  investigation  shows  an  alarming  condition,  due  to  the  intemui^ling 
in  our  State  and  county  institutions  of  tuberculous  inmates  with  healthy 
imnates.  This  condition  was  taken  cogmzance  of  by  the  United  States 
Government 

We  recommend  that  no  person  committed  to  ai^  institution  in  tlus  State, 
whether  tmder  State  auspices  or  county  auspices,  be  allowed  to  mingle  with 
other  inmates  until  be  has  undergone  a  physical  examination  by  a  phyucian, 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  recommendation  there  be  estab- 
lished in  all  institutions  detention  rooms,  or  quarantine  rooms,  where  newly 
admitted  inmates  may  be  kept  pending  such  examination;  and,  we  further 
recommend  that  all  tuberculous  inmates  be  kept  at  all  times  separate  and 
apart  from  other  inmates. 

jtjvemtje  fkisonkbs  separate  erom  AOtitT  prisoners. 

As  a  measure  to  lessen  juvenile  crime,  much  of  which  is  caused  t^  the 
mingling  of  juvenile  with  older  ofienders,  we  would  recommend  that  all  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are  arrested  be  either  paroled  or  Icxfft 
in  a  separate  place  of  confinement  from  the  older  offenders,  pending  trial  or 
arrugnment 
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All  of  wtuch  is  respectfully  sttbnutted,  with  the  testimony,  at  Trenton,  this 
fifteenth  day  of  December,  1908. 

MiCHABi,  T.  Babsbtt,  President, 

EUKY  E.  WlUJAlISON, 
CaXOUNB  BaYASD  AutXAHDBt, 

BmjAiiiN  Boissbao  BoBBTrr, 
Chas.  a.  Rbsbmwassbb, 
Benjamin  MoBPay, 
E.  A.  Raksou,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
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CHAPTERS  Vn  AND  Vm 

DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  STATE  HOME  FOR  BOYS  AT 
JAMESBURG  AND  THE  STATE  HOME  FOR  GIRLS  AT  TRENTON. 

I.  The  Oilgin  of  the  State  Home  for  Boys. 

I.  The  Attempt  to  Found  a  "House  of  Refuge"  at  Ku^ton,  1850-18$^ 
3.  The  Commission  on  the  Reform  of  Juvenile  Offenders  Recom- 
mends the  Erection  of  a  Reform  School  for  Juvenile  Offenders, 
1865. 
3.  Criticism  of  the  Managonent  of  the  Reform  School  for  Juvenile 
Offenders  at  Jamesburg,  1886. 
II.  Defects  in  die  Man^ement  of  the  State  Home  for  Girls. 
I.  Report  of  the  Investigating  Committee  of  1900. 


I.  The  Origin  of  the  State  Home  for  Boys. 

I.  THE  attempt  to  FOUND  A  "HOUSE  OF  REFUGE"  AT  KINGSTON, 
I 850-1852. 

The  imperative  need  for  a  reformatory  for  juvenile  offenders 
had  been  recognized  in  New  Jersey  as  early  as  1833  when  the 
New  Jersey  Howard  Society  made  an  earnest  plea  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  an  institution.  No  practical  move  was  made  in 
this  direction,  however,  until  the  agitation  was  renewed  by  the 
New  Jersey  Prison  Reform  Association  in  1849.  In  1850  a 
law  was  secured  which  authorized  the  erection  of  a  "House  of 
Refuge"  for  juvenile  delinquents  in  New  Jersey.  Though  a 
site  was  selected  at  Kingston  and  the  building  partially  erected, 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  institution  were  coveted  by  the 
political  forces  at  the  capital  and  the  project  was  abandoned, 
greatiy  to  the  disgust  of  the  exponents  of  penal  reform  in  New 
Jersey.  The  following  reports  of  the  majori^  and  minority  of 
the  committee  of  the  Legislature  appointed  to  investigate  the 
desirability  of  continuing  the  erection  of  the  "House  of  Refuge" 
admirably  stun  up  the  different  arguments  in  the  controversy. 
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RfiPORTS  OF  THE  CoHHITTBB  OF  THE  MAJORITY  AND  MlNMITY,  ON  THE  HODSE 

OF  Refuge,  Tkbhton,  1851. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Slate  of  New  Jersey: 

The  tmdersigned,  a  majori^  of  the  conunittee  of  one  member  from  each 
county  of  the  state  appointed  in  virtue  of  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  governor's  message  as  refers  to  the  House 
of  Refuge,  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  one  member  from  each  county,  who 
shall  examine  and  inquire  as  to  the  progress  of  the  same,  and  make  all  other 
necessary  inquiries  and  make  report  to  the  Hous^  take  leave  to  erfokT: 

That  your  committee  have  diligently  and  carefully  examined  all  the  facts 
connected  with  the  duties  of  their  appointment;  and  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  and  die  great  solicitude  in  regard  to  it  manifested  by 
the  great  body  of  thdr  constituents,  as  well  as  by  the  citizens  at  large,  they 
have  deemed  it  proper  to  present  a  full  report  of  their  proceedings  and 
opinions. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  the  "act  to  outhorvie  the  establishment 
of  a  House  of  Refuge"  was  passed,  by  which  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  select  "a  suitable  site  on  which  to  erect  buildings,  to  be  called  the  New 
Jersey  House  of  Refuge,  in  which  may  be  kept,  employed  and  instructed, 
such  minors  as  may  have  been  convicted  of  crimes  by  the  courts,  or  who  have 
been  arrested  as  vagrants,  or  whose  parents  and  guardians  may  desire  their 
being  committed  to  the  institution  hereby  authorized  to  be  erected." 

The  purchase  money  of  the  said  site  was  limited  to  $6,ooa 

The  governor  was  directed  to  appoint  three  commissioners  "to  contract  for 
the  erection  of  the  said  House  of  Refuge,  on  such  terms  and  plans  as  they 
may  deem  just  and  proper,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  governor;  and 
the  Treasurer  was  directed  to  pay  to  the  Commissioners,  out  of  any  tmap- 
propriated  money  in  his  hands,  on  the  warrant  of  the  governor,  "suck  sum  or 
sums  of  money  as  they  may  require  for  the  said  House  of  Refuge,  not  ex- 
ceeding fifteen  thousand  dollars." 

In  virtue  of  this  act  the  work  was  undertaken;  a  site  was  selected  and 
purchased  for  $5,600. 

Your  committee  have  visited  it,  and  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  well  selected 
and  not  dearly  purchased. 

The  cellars  of  the  building  have  been  excavated,  and  the  foundation  walls 
partly  erected. 

The  apparatus  for  raising  water  by  Hydraulic  Rams  from  an  adjoining 
brook  are  nearly  completed;  and  will  be  a  matter  of  great  utility  and  com- 
fort, if  the  brook,  which  apparently  has  not  a  very  abundant  supply,  does 
tiot  become  dry  in  the  summer  months. 

This  is  all  the  work  as  yet  executed  on  the  spot,  although  there  has  been 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sand,  stone  and  brick,  placed  there. 

Your  committee  having  been  furnished  with  merely  informal  statements 
of  the  probable  cost  of  the  building  intended  to  be  erected,  were  desirous  to 
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obtain  for  your  gudance,  as  well  as  for  tlieir  own,  some  information  neces- 
sary to  a  correct  decision  on  this  important  subject,  of  an  authentic  character, 
and  therefore  a  communication  was  addressed  to  the  Commissioners,  a  copy 
of  which  communication  is  hereto  annexed,  (marked  A,)  to  which  your  com- 
mittee received  a  reply,  (marked  B.) 

This  reply  being  from  only  a  single  Commissioner,  and  not  bang  definite 
in  its  character,  your  committee  are  still  obliged  to  have  recourse,  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  to  the  statements  which  had  been  already  in  their  possession, 
which  are: 

IsL  A  communication  from  Mr.  UcClurg,  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
which  stales  that  the  contracts  entered  into  amount  (based  on  an  estimate 
of  gross,  not  having  a  copy  of  the  original  contracts  in  his  possession,)  to 
153,825. 

2d.  Another  rough  estimate  obtained  from  the  Commissioners,  witbottt 
signature,  and  which  makes  the  amount  $72,711 ;  and 

3d.  The  message  of  Governor  Haines,  which  states  that  "the  central  build- 
.  ing  and  one  wing  can  be  finished  in  a  plain,  substantial  and  appropriate  man- 
ner, of  the  best  materials,  for  about  $42,000.  The  additional  wing  may  be 
enclosed  witiiout  its  range  of  dormitories,  for  the  further  sum  of  $12,000; 
and  the  whole  edifice,  with  accommodations  for  igo,  for  $64,000:  which 
simis  may  be  increased  indefinitely  by  additional  or  ornamental  work,  or 
diminished  by  inferior  or  inappropriate  work." 

From  these  statements,  and  the  result  of  thdr  own  judgment,  your  com- 
mittee believe  that  the  House  of  Refuge,  including  cost  of  land,  fences,  out- 
buildings and  improvements  thereon,  with  heating  and  cooking  apparatus, 
furniture,  &c.,  &c.i  cannot  be  completed  to  answer  any  useful  purpose  for 
less  than  $100,000. 

As  to  the  other  points  contained  in  their  inquiries  to  the  Commissioners, 
being  without  data  upon  which  to  found  an  opinion,  they  will  not  venture  any. 

The  members  of  the  House  may  determine  ior  themselves,  as  well  as  their 
committee  can,  what  the  probable  annual  expen<hture  to  the  state  will  be 
for  Oxt  maintenance  of  such  an  institution. 

From  a  review  of  what  has  been  set  forth,  your  committee  desire  firstly 
to  remark  that  in  their  opinion,  the  legislature  in  passing  the  act  authorizing 
the  construction  of  a  House  of  Refuge,  could  not  have  contemplated,  by  any 
means,  the  authorization  of  so  large  an  expenditure.  They  have  adopted  this 
conclusion  from  facts  within  the  recollection  of  those  who  were  members 
of  the  last  legislature,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  the  sum  to  be  drawn 
Horn  the  Treasury,  under  the  warrant  of  the  governor,  was  limited  to  only 
$i5,000v— (Hfteen  thousand  dollars.) 

If  it  had  been  considered  that  this  work  would  have  cost  $100,000,  surely 
an  appropriation  greater  than  the  sum  named  would  have  been  made  for 
the  first  outlay.  And  your  committee  are  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that 
bad  there  existed  the  least  suspicion  that  so  large  an  expenditure  would 
have  been  necessary  for  the  completion  of  this  work,  the  act  in  question 
would  not  havt  pissed. 

Your  committee  are  fully  convinced  of  the  benevolent  motives  of  those 
who  originated  this  matter,  and  they  are  not  the  less  convinced  of   the 
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utility  of  providing  some  mode  of  punJsEiment,  correction  and  itnprovetnent 
for  delinquents,  who  have  not  arrived  at  years  of  maturi^  and  discretion; 
they  believe  all  that  has  been  said  in  behalf  of  a  ^stem  which  will  separate 
the  youthful,  perhaps  thoughtless  or  ignorant  offenders  from  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  practiced  criminal;  and  which  will  remove  from  our  judicial 
authorities  the  difBculty  arising  from  the  necessi^  of  either  sentencing  youths 
to  incarceration  in  our  common  prisons,  or  to  let  them  go  "unwhipped  of 
justice."  And  if  the  advant^es  to  be  derived  from  such  an  institution  could 
not  be  obtained,  except  by  so  large  an  appropriation,  bearing  so  unequally  and 
unjustly  as  this  will  do  upon  the  different  sections  of  the  state,  they  would 
perhaps  feci  themselves  warranted  in  looking  upon  it  with  favor;  but  tfiey 
think  that  without  erecting  another  state  institution,  involving  a  very  large 
outlay,  and  a  considerable  annual  expenditure,  chargeable  upon  the  peopU  of 
the  state  at  large,  alt  the  evils  of  the  present  system  may  be  more  effectually 
avoided  t^  enactments  which  will  g^ve  to  the  counties  respectively,  the  power 
to  construct  Houses  of  Refuge,  if  they  be  needed,  or  to  arrange  their 
prison  discipline  so  as  to  meet  the  object  designed;  this  may  be  cither  done 
by  single  counties,  or  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  adjoining  counties. 

In  this  manner,  the  expense  would  be  equitably  arranged.  Coimties  which 
have  few  or  no  juvenile  offenders  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  institution, 
would  not  have  to  contribute  for  those  which  have. 

The  expense  of  transporting  delinquents  would  be  more  fairly  apportioned. 

The  mode  of  treatment  adapted  to  the  disposition,  habits  and  faults  of 
offenders,  would  be  better  understood  by  officials  in  the  immediate  ne^bor- 
hood  of  such  offenders. 

The  influence  of  relatives  and  friends  could  be  brought  hi  aid  of  a  cor- 
rective discipline  practiced  upon  offenders  in  their  near  vicinity;  and  the 
expenditure  drawn  from  the  podcets  of  the  people  of  the  counties,  would, 
in  a  measure,  be  restored  by  its  outlay  among  themselves. 

Again:  Your  committee  would  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  althou^^  the 
revenue  of  the  state  may  be  fully  capable  of  meeting  more  than  its  ordinary 
expen<Uture,  it  is  questionable  with  many  whether  a  sound  poliqr  would 
warrant  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  of  the  probable  excess  for  many 
years  in  advance  of  its  recdpt;  contii^endes  may  arise,  which  might  mal« 
it  desirable  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  state  should  be  in  a  perfectly 
independent  position,  having  a  surplus  on  hand  rather  than  a  deficit,  as  now 
in  fact  exists.  In  truth,  the  wholesome  practice  of  possessing  means  before 
we  expend  them,  is  as  salutary  for  states  as  for  individuals. 

But  still  another  consideration  Is  deemed  worthy  of  observation  at  dils 
lime.  It  is  well  known  to  every  one^  that  a  universal  and  loud  cry  is  sent 
up  from  every  part  of  the  state  in  favor  of  a  system  of  Free  Schools,  and 
the  argument  is  used  with  much  force,  that  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  state  being  a  matter  of  tmiversal  interest,  and  of  ooiversal  advantage 
to  the  people  of  the  entire  state,  it  should  be  a  matter  for  state  appropria- 
tion. 

Shall  this  cry  be  sent  up  to  this  legislature  in  vain  7  Shalt  it  be  said  that 
the  income  of  the  state  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  this  just  demand  made 
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upon  it,  whilst  it  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  that  income  tn  a  manner  not 
asked  for  t^  the  people,  and  as  this  committee  believes,  contrary  to  general 
senttment? 

Besides,  your  committee  believe  that  one  of  the  best  preventives  of  vice 
and  crime  is  edtication;  and  your  committee  believe  that  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Free  Schools,  amply  provided  for  througliout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  the  necessi^  of  a  House  of  Refuge  would  be  much 
diminished,  if  it  be  not  rendered  entirely  unnecessary. 

The  children  of  indigent  persons,  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  school- 
ing,  are,  for  the  most  part,  allowed  to  pass  their  youth  in  idleness,  the  fruit- 
ful mother  of  vice;  their  associations  are  bad;  and  they  fall  into  error, 
perhaps  crime,  and  become  fit  occupants  of  a  House  of  Refuge.  But  if 
gratuitous  education  had  been  afforded  them,  if  their  early  days  had  been 
passed  in  the  pursuit  of  leaminK  subject  to  the  discipline  of  a  school,  didr 
minds  would  have  taken  a  turn  leading  to  virtue;  amotion  for  worldly 
advancement,  tempered  by  the  lessons  of  morality  and  of  religion,  would 
have  0ven  another  current  to  their  destiny. 

Therefore,  your  committee  respectfully  submit,  whether  it  would  be  wise 
to  continue  to  make  appropriations  for  this  House  of  Refuge  in  the  face 
of  this  and  the  other  reasons  which  your  committee  have  deemed  tt  their 
duty  to  present 

And  in  conclusion,  your  committee  would  take  leave  to  recommend: 

That  an  act  be  passed  suspending  the  operation  of  the  act  which  author- 
izes the  construction  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  authorizing  the  governor 
of  the  state  to  appoint  three  Commissioners,  or  to  retain  the  Commissioners 
now  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  said  building  (as  in  his  judgment  fae  may 
deem  best,)  to  negotiate  and  arrange  for  the  tennination  or  suspension  of 
the  contracts,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  Commissioners, 
under  sanction  of  the  governor,  just  and  equitable,  and  for  the  care  of  the 
materials  already  delivered,  and  of  the  lands  purchased  for  the  said  pur- 
pose. 

Your  committee  are  induced  to  make  this  recommendation,  under  the 
belief  that  the  great  expenditure  for  the  work  is  not  only  uncalled  for,  but 
is  disapproved  by  the  people  of  the  state;  and  its  adoption  will  afford  dme 
for  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  be  instructed  as  to  their  will. 

AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Brmjahin  FttiTTS,  Chairman. 

MINORITY  REPORT. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  who  were  appointed  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  progress  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  beg  leave 
respectfully  to  present  to  your  honorable  body,  this  brief  expression  of  thdi* 
dissent  from  the  conclusions  to  which  the  majori^  of  that  Committee  have 
arrived. 
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We  bave  made  diligoit  inquiries  of  those  persons  who  are  supposed  to 
be  most  capable  of  communicating  accurate  idfonuatioti  in  regard  to  all 
matters  bearing  directly  upon  the  subject  presented  for  our  examination, 
and  we  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  the  Commissioners,  the  Architect  and 
the  Contractors  h^ve  each  evinced  a  readiness  in  giving  us  every  facility, 
which  lus  rendered  this  part  of  our  duty  a  pleasant  rather  than  an  irksome 
tisk.  The  objects  to  which  our  inquiries  were  more  particuliu'ly  directed 
may  be  stated  as  follows,  vizi 

Whether  any  or  what  contracts  had  been  entered  into. 

Whether  said  contracts  were  absolute  and  without  reservation,  or  condi- 

Whether,  if  absolute,  the  State  or  the  Commissioners  personally,  were 
to  be  held  liable  for  their  faithful  execution. 

What  expense  has  already  been  incurred. 

What  amount  of  money  mil  be  required  to  complete  the  work  in  accord- 
ance with  the  contracts  already  made. 

What  will  be  the  probable  cost  of  annulling  said  contracts,  and  suspending 
or  entirely  abandoning  the  further  prosecution  of  the  projected  enterprise. 

The  answers  to  these  inquiries  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

Contracts  have  been  made  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  which  has 
already  been  commenced,  and  the  progress  of  which  is  partially  detailed  in 
the  report  of  the  majority  of  this  Committee. 

These  contracts  arc  positive  and  absolute  in  every  respect,  except  diat  the 
condition  is  reserved  to  the  commissioners,  that  the  work  may  be  stopped 
after  the  completion  of  the  centre  building  and  one  wing,  leaving  the  addi- 
tional wing  to  be  erected  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  opinion  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  some  members  of  this 
House  that  the  Commissioners  personally,  and  not  the  State,  whose  agents 
they  are,  are  responsible  to  the  contractors  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  obligation  which  they  have  incurred.  This  opinion,  if  correct,  could 
have  no  weight  in  the  decision  to  which  we  have  arrived,  for  we  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  suppose  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  would  permit  her 
citizens  and  ^ents  to  suffer  loss  for  what,  at  most,  could  only  be  character- 
ized as  a  venial  error  of  judgment,  while  in  the  conscientious  performance 
of  their  duty.  But  the  opinion  is  not  correct  We  learn  that  the  Attorn^ 
General  of  the  State  has  s^d,  that  the  Commissioners  have  not  transcended 
their  powers  and  that  the  State  is  "held  and  firmly  bound"  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  engagements  made  by  them  as  her  lawful  agents.  Several 
gentlemen  of  eminence  in  the  profession  coincide  in  this  opinioa 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  Le^slature,  last  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  commencing  this  work,  was  $i5,ooa  Of  tins  sum,  $8,000 
have  been  drawn  from  the  treasury,  leaving  $7,000  still  available. 

The  additional  amount  required  for  the  completion  of  the  buili&ig,  as  at 
present  proposed,  is  estimated  at  not  exceeding  $30,000.  This  will  finish  the 
centre  building  and  one  wing,  giving  ample  accommodation  to  ninety^six 
inmates,  of  the  class  for  whose  reception  this  institution  is  designed,  togedier 
with  the  necessary  attendants. 
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The  estimated  loss  to  the  State,  in  case  the  project  should  be  abandoned,' 
is  stated  by  the  Commissioneis,  or  some  of  them,  at  about  $30,000.  The 
Architect  informs  us  that  "the  loss  to  the  State  by  stopping  the  work  in  its 
present  condition,  would  be  fully  equal  to  one  half  the  estitnated  cost  of 
the  building." 

These  appear  to  be  veiy  liberal  estimates,  and  possibly  are  somewhat  too 
large,  but  we  feel  it  to  be  our  du^  to  present  them  to  Uie  House  as  we  re- 
ceived them.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  quanti^  of  materials 
have  been  collected  and  prepared  for  use,  many,  perhaps  most  of  which  will 
be  entirely  useless  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  they  were 
originally  designed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  which  is  caused  by  the 
labor  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  rather  than  the  value  of  the  origi- 
nal materiaL  These  considerations  are  so  obvious  that  we  would  leave  die 
subject  without  further  notice,  but  for  our  desire  that  the  House  should 
receive  more  minute  and  special  information  in  regard  to  this  matter  than  is 
contained  In  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee.  That  report — so 
far  as  we  recollect,  not  having  a  copy  before  us, — ascribes  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  work  as  it  appears  upon  inspection  at  the  site  selected  for  the 
building.  In  addition  to  the  excavations,  graditig,  foundation  walls,  &c..  Sec, 
which  have  alrea<fy  been  brought  before  die  notice  of  the  House,  we  desire 
to  add  the  following  particulars,  viz : 

Messrs.  Bottom,  Tifiany  &  Co.,  the  contractors  (or  the  iron  work,  have 
ei^ended  large  sums  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  materials, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  patterns;  and  they  have  already  executed  several 
tons  of  castings  and  wrou^^t  iron  work.  This  contract  has  prevented  them 
from  taking  orders  for  other  work,  as  the  capacity  of  their  shop  is  taxed  to 
the  utmost,  and  they  have  engaged,  and  are  now  employing  many  workmen 
in  addition  to  their  regular  force. 

John  Grant,  the  contractor  for  the  stone  worl^  has  rented  a  stone  quarry 
for  the  express  purpose  of  filling  this  contract.  He  states  that  he  "has 
already  quarried  large  quantities  of  stone  and  dressed  the  same  according 
to  the  specifications"  in  regard  to  dimensions,  &c.,  "all  of  which,"  he  adds, 
"would  be  useless  for  any  other  purpose."  He  has  employed  many  addi- 
tional workmen,  including  stone-cutters  and  others,  and  fias  rented  houses 
for  their  accommodation.  He  has  made  contracts  with  other  persons  for 
transporting  die  stone  to  Kingston  and  has  contracted  for  the  building  of  a 
boat  for  the  same  purpose,  at  a  cost  of  $1,100.  He  has  also  purchased  all 
the  scaffolding  poles,  &c,  and  has  already  received  the  sand  necessary  for 
making  the  mortar.  He  has  "made  various  other  contracts  and  has  per- 
fected arrangements  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work." 

IdessTs.  Biles  &  Hunt,  contractors  for  the  carpenters'  work,  have  pur- 
chased all  the  timber  required  for  the  building^  and  have  already  worked  out 
a  large  portion  of  the  same,  which,  it  is  said,  will  be  entirely  useless  for 
other  purposes,  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  large  window  and  door 
frames,  window  sashes,  &c.  They  have  had  heavy  timber  cut  to  order, 
some  of  which  is  said  to  be  of  unusual  dimensiom.  They  have  also  con- 
tracted for  the  painting  and  gla^ng.    They  have  rented  a  large  shop  with 
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power  attached,  employed  a  large  increase  of  worianen,  and  made  every 
arrangement  necessary  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  engagements. 

Uessrs.  Lafancherie  &  Kahnwailler,  contractors  for  furnishing  bricl^  have 
purchased  a  lot  of  ground  containing  the  day  necessary  for  thdr  puipose, 
employed  additional  workmen  and  rented  houses  for  their  accommodation, 
and  have  contracted  heavy  expenses  necessary  for  the  due  performance  of 
thdr  obligations. 

Each  and  all  of  these  parties  have  entered  into  bonds  and  given  heavy 
securities  for  die  punctual  and  faithful  fulfillment  of  the  contracts  which 
they  have  taken.  There  are  several  matters  of  minor  importance  which 
mig^t  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  but  to  which  we  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  spedalty  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  House. 

It  will  be  percdved  from  these  statements  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  are  all  completed,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  Ehe 
expense  has  already  been  incurred. 

Although  givii^  this  prominent  place  to  the  pecuniary  aspect  of  the  ques~ 
tion,  the  undersigned  do  not  desire  that  the  House  should  therefore  enter- 
tiun  the  idea  that  the  expense  is  the  one  controlling  consideration  which 
has  alone  induced  them  to  asic  the  indulgence  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for 
presenting  this  report.  While  we  acknowledge  that  a  due  regard  for  the 
finandal  condition  of  the  State  requires  a  provident  and  economical  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs,  we  also  take  occasion  to  express  our  conviction 
that  a  wise  and  liberal  expenditure  of  money  is  sometimes  an  evidence  of 
sound  judgment  and  a  dictate  of  true  statesmanship. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  we  are  happy  to  express  our  hear^  con- 
currence with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  majority  of  the  committee  in 
regard  to  the  importance  of  an  improvement  in  our  school  system,  and  we 
must  be  permitted  to  declare  ourselves  favorable  to  an  increased  expendi- 
ture for  the  purposes  of  education.  No  member  of  this  House  can  set  a 
higher  value  upon  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  faculties  of  the  intellect 
and  the  affections  of  the  heart,  and  none  can  more  earnestly  desire  the 
coming  of  that  day  when  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  shall  be  free  and 
universal  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  than  does  each  and  every  one  of 
the  undersigned.  We  are  therefore  happy  in  bring  enabled  to  state,  as  we 
do  by  the  authority  of  the  late  executive,  (Ex-Gov.  Haines)  that  the  pro- 
posed House  of  Refuge  can  be  built  as  was  originally  contemplated  and  that 
ten  thousand  dollars  can  also  be  added  to  the  amount  of  the  last  appropria- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  education,  thus  making  the  sum  of  $50,000  av^l- 
able  for  distribution  among  the  school  districts  of  the  State  during  the 
present  fiscal  year.  We  are  informed  that  this  desirable  result  can  be 
attained  without  any  inconvenience,  merely  by  continuing  the  spedal  loan 
of  1847,  the  payment  which  is  not  desired  nor  asked  for.  We  do  therefore 
respectfully  submit,  that  the  additional  appropriation  for  schools  will  not 
necessarily  interfere  with  the  erection  of  the  House  of  Refuge. 

The  recent  message  of  Ex-Gov.  Haines  represents  the  finances  of  the 
State  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  her  resources  to  be  fully  adequate 
to  the  demands  which  may  be  made  upon  the  treasury.    The  Joint  Com- 
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mittee  upon  the  Treasurer's  accounts  fully  sustain  the  statements  made  in 
the  message.  We  must  therefore  respectfully  insbt  that  there  U  no  cvi' 
dence  before  us  to  justify  an  abandonment  of  this  important  work  in  con- 
sequence of  anticipated  difficulty  in  maldi^  the  payments  stipulated  in  the 
contracts. 

Nor  can  we  concur  -with  the  majority  of  the  Committee  in  the  opinion 
that  the  several  counties  should  attempt  the  attainment  of  the  ends  pro- 
posed, and  which  the  majority  admit  to  be  praiseworthy  and  desirable. 
Leaving  out  of  view  the  fact,  which  we  assume  to  be  incontrovertible,  that 
the  aggregate  expense  of  erecting  and  properly  furnishing  the  necessary 
buildings,  together  «ith  the  salaries  of  the  persons  who  would  be  required 
to  superintend  these  establishments  which,  though  containing  but  few  in- 
mates, will  for  that  very  reason,  if  properly  managed,  be  vastly  more  ex- 
pensive in  proportion  than  can  possibly  be  the  case  in  an  extensive  central 
institution;  we  venture  to  express  the  opinion  tliat  Ihe  youth  who  are  the 
proper  subjects  for  the  discipline  of  a  House  of  Refuge,  ought  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  vicinity  and  influence  of  their  companions  iu  vice  and 
crime.  Hence  we  consider  the  argument  of  the  majority  to  be  based  upon 
an  untenable  position,  and  one  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prindple 
which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  prison  discipline 
as  it  is  now  generally  administered,  and  from  which  the  ideas  establishing 
Houses  of  Refuge  and  their  kindred  institutions  are  naturally  derived. 
The  influence  of  parents  and  relatives  so  pathetically  invoked  in  the  report 
of  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  is  in  a  vast  majori^  of  cases,  especially 
to  be  deprecated.  The  precocious  development  of  evil  passions  and  vicious 
habits  may  not  unfrequently  be  traced  directly  to  parental  example  and  to 
the  contaminating  influence  of  constant  association  with  depraved  rela- 
tives and  companions,  A  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  proper 
subjects  for  the  restraints  of  this  institution  are  orphans,  either  literally, 
or  by  the  operation  of  our  criminal  laws,  which  have  consigned  their  natural 
protectors  to  the  cells  of  a  prison.  We  are  impelled  by  a  conscientious 
conviction  of  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  us  as  philanthropists,  as 
Christians,  as  good  citizens  and  lovers  of  our  country,  to  say  to  your  honor- 
able body,  that  the  State  should  assume  the  parental  relation,  and  that  con- 
siderations of  State  policy  no  less  than  those  of  humanity,  should  induce 
us,  the  almoners  of  her  bounty,  to  provide  from  her  treasury  the  means  of 
instructing  and  saving  her  otherwise  friendless  children. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  refer  us  to  a  system  of  free  schools  as  a 
panacea  for  this  disease  which  now  so  deeply  affects  the  well  being,  and  the 
increasing  virulence  of  which  threatens  still  more  extensive  injury— we 
might  even  say  danger — to  the  body  politic.  As  we  have  already  said,  we 
are  ready  to  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  who  look  upon  such  a  sys- 
tem as  "a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,"  and  we  will  ven- 
ture to  promise  that  no  member  of  the  majority  of  this  Committee  will 
make  greater  sacrifices  for  the  attainment  of  that  desirable  object  than  our- 
selves. But  the  youth  in  whose  behalf  we  present  this  report,  are  not  those 
who  will  be  sent  or  even  permitted,  to  attend  the  public  schools  unless — as 
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is  the  case  in  Prussia^their  parents  or  guardians  are  compelled  by  law  to 
place  them  there.  Those  whose  inclination  mi^t  lead  them  towards  the 
door  of  a  school  rootn  are  generally  dependent  upon  their  own  exertioiis  for 
the  means  of  sustaining  a  miserable  existence,  while  the  vast  majority 
occupy  a  place  in  society  which  presents  no  inducements  for  mental  or 
moral  improvement. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  erection  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  that  the 
counties  would  be  unequally  taxed  for  its  support.  The  undersigned  can 
see  no  difficulty  in  making  such  arrai^ements  as  will  entirely  obviate  any 
injustice  which  may  be  anticipated.  The  means  of  doing  so  in  a  satisfac- 
tory maimer  are  so  simple  and  obvious  that  we  forbear  further  allusions 
to  the  objection. 

To  set  forth  in  detail  the  manifold  advantages  of  such  an  institution  as 
is  contemplated  in  the  act  establishing  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  to  attempt 
a  defence  of  the  liberal  and  humane  policy  which  prompted  its  originators 
in  their  efforts  to  accomplish  this  laudable  enterprise,  would  argue  an  in- 
difference to  the  condition  of  an  important  and  increasing  class  of  our 
population  and  a  disregard  of  the  true  interests  of  the  State,  for  which  the 
undersigned  are  not  willing  to  be  held  responsible.  The  uniform  testimony 
of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  practical  operation  of  this  and  similar 
measures  of  an  enlarged  benevolence,  together  with  the  beneficial  results 
attending  the  establishment  of  Houses  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  offenders  and 
vagrants  in  other  states  is  such,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  our  minds  that 
it  is  at  least  detirable  that  the  design  of  the  last  Legblature  should  he 
carried  out.  We  are  decidedly  of  the  oiunion  that,  if  desirable,  it  is  also 
practicable,  and  that  as  an  aj)propriation  will  be  required  to  extinguish 
liabilities  to  contractors  and  others,  the  small  additional  amount  which  will 
be  necessary  to  complete  the  centre  building  and  one  wing — which  is  all 
that  is  now  proposed — will  not  occasion  any  inconvenience  or  embarrass- 
ment  to  the  treasury.  We  beg  leave  also  to  suggest  an  opinion  founded 
upon  conversations  with  large  numbers  of  the  people  of  the  stale,  that  but 
a  short  time  can  elapse  before  the  need  of  such  an  institution  will  be  still 
more  sensibly  felt  than  it  now  is,  and  that  a  true  economy  would  be  observed 
by  continuity  the  erection  of  the  building  already  commenced. 

While,  therefore,  we  must-  in  candor  admit,  that  if  the  question  of  cmm- 
mencittg  this  woilc,  were  now  presented  for  our  consideration,  we  should 
hesitate  long  and  deliberate  carefully  before  recommending  the  project  to 
the  favorable  notice  of  this  House — we  are  not  now  placed  in  such  an 
embarrassing  position.  If  the  work  is  discontinued  a  heavy  loss  of  money, 
is  inevitable,  and  for  that  loss  there  is  no  reciprocal  benefit  With  a  com- 
paratively small  increase  of  appropriations,  we  obtain  a  benefit  vastly  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  increased  expenditure. 

In  view  of  the  above  brief  and  imperfect  statement  of  facts  and  estimates, 
and  with  a  profound  sense  of  our  responsibility  to  the  state  and  to  society, 
we  do  respectfully  submit,  that  New  Jersey  can  well  afford  to  erect  and 
keep  in  active  operation  this  asylum  for  her  unfortunate  and  erring  children, 
who  being  thus  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  tempter,  may — and  as 
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experience  in   similar  estabKshments   has,  in   numerous   instances  proved, 
will — grow  up  to  manhood  and  become,  that  surest,  best  defence  of  a  free 
state,  "a  virtuous  intelligent  yeomanry."  * 
AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  M.  Wbrchead,  Essex. 

John  B.  Johksom,  Uiddlesez. 

Benjamin  C  Tatem,  Gloucester. 

J.  Van  Votst,  Hudson. 

Ben  J  A  If  IN  AvBES,  Cumberland. 

Mackey  Wiluaus,  Cape  May. 
Trenton,  Feb.  11,  1851. 


2.    THE  COMMISSION   ON   THE   REFORM   OF   JUVENILE  OFFENDERS 

RECOMMENDS  THE  ERECTION  OF  A  REFORM   SCHOOL 

FOR  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS,   1865. 

In  his  annual  message  for  1864,  Governor  Parker  vigorously 
recommended  the  provision  of  an  institution  for  the  confinement 
of  juvenile  offenders.  The  report  of  the  commissioners  who 
were  appointed  to  report  on  this  section  of  the  Governor's  mes- 
sage, which  is  here  reprinted  in  part,  was  the  determining  factor 
in  securing  the  provision  of  the  State  Reform  School  for  Ju- 
venile Delinquents  at  Jamesburg. 

Rxpon  or  Comiiigsionebs  on  Rehmii  ov  Ji;tinili  OmNOEaa. 


At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  Governor  Parker,  in  his  annual 
message,  Jan.,  1864,  made  the  following  remarks: 

"Some  place  other  than  the  State  Prison  should  be  provided  for  die  in- 
carceration of  yondi.  In  many  instances  the  disgrace  of  confinement  in  die 
penitentiaTy,  and  the  evil  communications  which  imavoidably  attend  die 
least  contact  with  hardened  offenders,  prevent  refonnation.  The  object 
of  imprisonment  is  to  reform  as  well  as  punish,  and  the  state  owes  it  to 
die  youthful  criminal  to  place  him  in  circumstances  that  will  tend  to  soften 
his  pliant  nature  rather  than  render  him  more  obdurate." 

This  brief  but  decided  paragraph  was  referred  to  a  jmnt  committee  of 
both  houses  of  the  legislature,  who  reported  as  follows: 

•  RttCT. 
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To  the  Senate  and  General  Attembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

The  joint  committee  to  which  was  referred  that  portion  of  the  Goveraor's 
message    which    relates    to   juvenile   offenders,    beg    leave    respectfully    to 

That  they  have  not  been  able,  with  so  many  other  duties  pressing  upon 
them,  to  give  the  subject  that  full  attention  which  its  gravity  demands;  but 
the  more  they  have  considered  it  the  more  earnest  has  became  thdr  con- 
viction of  the  trudi  of  the  language  of  the  Governor— "The  object  of  im- 
prisonment is  to  reform  as  well  as  punish,  and  the  state  owes  it  to  the  youth- 
ful criminal  to  place  him  in  circumstances  that  will  tend  to  soften  his  pliant 
nature  rather  than  render  him  more  obdurate." 

We  have  failed,  in  our  legislation,  to  recognize  this  debt,  and  still  doom 
to  a  prison  and  to  a  downward  course  of  ruin,  children  whom  the  kindly 
ministry  of  wise  instruction  would  in  many  cases  lead  upward  to  lives  of 
honorable  usefulness.  Your  committee  think  that  now,  as  of  old,  a  child 
should  be  trained  "in  the  way  that  he  should  go."  New  Jersey,  as  a  long- 
living  parent,  has  a  deep  interest  in  every  child  she  rears.  And  if  from 
penury,  or  orphanage,  or  neglect,  or  the  direct  evil  training  of  parents,  any 
of  her  youth  are  in  danger  of  becoming  criminals,  it  is  her  right— it  is  her 
duly— to  take  care  of  her  own  and  of  their  future,  to  remove  them  from 
evil  influences  and  to  provide  them  with  virtuous  instructors.  Thus,  1^  a 
wise  and  economic  fores^t,  will  she  bless  herself  and  them. 

We  have  not,  however,  thought  it  would  be  prudent,  in  the  midst  of  the 
engrossments  of  a  busy  session,  to  urge  upon  the  legislature  any  measure 
hastily  prepared  We  have  thought  it  better  to  inquire  and  wait.  Within 
the  past  few  years  the  attention  of  many  Christian  philanthropists  has  been 
turned  to  this  subject,  and  the  result  has  been  an  advance  in  the  proper 
appreciation  of  refonnalory  influences.  Other  states,  also,  have  labored  to 
elevate  their  unfortunate  criminal  youth,  and  thnr  experience  may  throw 
light  upon  our  path.  With  this  view  we  have  prepared  the  following  joint 
resolutions,  for  which  we  ask  your  favorable  consideration: 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS. 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  That  the  Governor  be  authorized  to  appoint  three  conunissioners 
whose  duty  it  shall  be,  carefully  to  inquire  into  the  character  and  influences 
of  institutions  in  other  states  designed  for  the  reformation  of  criminal  or 
vagrant  youth,  and  from  their  experience  to  collate  a  system  of  reform 
which  they  shall  deem  best  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  New  Jersey;  to 
ascertain  the  probable  number  of  children  whose  course  of  life  demands 
the  care  of  the  state,  and  the  manner  in  which  criminal  youth  are  at  present 
dealt  with;  to  propose  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  a  suitable  school  or  schools,  and  to  report  to  the  Governor  the  result  of 
their  labors,  in  order  that  he  may  present  it  to  the  legislature  at  its  next 
annual  session. 
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And  be  it  resolved.  Thai  the  treasurer  of  the  state  be  directed  to  pay 
to  the  commissioners  a  sum  not  exceeding  ^ree  dollars  per  diem  for  the 
time  they  may  be  engaged  in  actual  service,  with  such  reasonable  expenses 
as  the  Governor  may  approve. 

Edwabd,  W,    Scuddeb, 
Richard  U.  AcTON, 

Committee  of   Senate. 
Jambs  H.  West, 
Daniel  Comy, 
David  H.  Wikotp, 

Committee  of  House  of  Assembly. 

These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  in  both  houses,  and  approved 
by  the  Governor  March  2gth,  1864. 


Statb  0^  New  Jeksey,  Exicutitb        \ 

DEPAKTlfENT,    TUHTOH,    April    1,    I864.  | 

By  virtue  of  joint  resolutions  authorizing  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  report  laws  for  the  rcfonnation  of  juvenile  offenders,  approved 
March  2Qth,  1864; 

I,  Joel  Parker,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  hereby  appoint  as 
such  commissioners,  the  following  gentlemen,  who  will  proceed  to  the  dis- 
charge of  thdr  duties  under  provi»ons  of  said  joint  resolutions,  viz:  George 
T.  Cobb,  Phineas  B.  Kennedy,  Samuel  Allinson. 

JoEi.  Pakkeb. 


COUKISSIOHEBS'  KEFOKT. 

To  Joel  Parbk«,  Esq.,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  pursuance  of  the  fore- 
going resolutions,  respectfully  present  to  him  the  following  report : 

In  entering  upon  the  important  work  assigned  to  us,  we  conluded  that 
our  first  step  should  be  to  take  measures  for  ascertaining  the  statistics  of 
juvenile  crime  in  the  state.  With  this  view  we  prepared  and  printed  a  cir- 
cular, a  copy  of  which  is  appended,  and  forwarded  it  to  several  officers  of 
each  county,  and  to  other  individuals  who  would  probably  aid  us  in  the 
work,  A  few  answers  have  been  received,  but  a  large  part  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  and  on  whose  assistance  we  counted,  have  failed 
to  reply.  These  imperfect  returns,  with  information  received  from  other 
sources,  have  satisfied  us  that  in  our  towns  and  dties,  and  even  in  the 
villages  of  our  agricultural  districts,  a  large  number  of  children  are  grow- 
ing up  without  proper  parental  control,  and  in  hatnts  of  idleness,  vagrancy 
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and  ctime.  They  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tobacco  and  intoidcating 
drinks  at  an  early  age;  hazard  their  Uttle  possessious  in  various  games  of 
dunce;  hang  about  low  theatres  and  taverns,  and  lean  to  scofi  at  the  re- 
straiots  of  religion  and  morality.  They  absent  themselves  from  the  daily 
and  sabbath  school,  coi^[regate  at  the  comers  of  streets,  insult  the  passers  by 
with  ribald  jests  or  profane  language;  get  up  alarms  of  fire  and  run  with 
the  engines,  and  become  prepared  for  a  continual  progression  in  evil  In 
many  instances  the  example  and  direct  teaching  of  parents  have  trained 
them  to  thefts  and  other  misdemeanors.  Several  cases  have  occurred  of 
bands  of  youthful  burglars  successfully  plying  their  trade.  A  distinguished 
lawyer,  who  was  prosecutor  of  the  pleas  in  one  of  our  counties,  was  called 
on  to  examine  a  young  culprit  preliminary  to  his  commitment  for  robbing 
stores.  He  gave  the  names  of  several  boys  as  his  accomplices,  and  among 
them  that  of  the  attorney's  much  trusted  office-keeper.  This  threw  discredit 
upon  the  whole  statement,  but  the  accused  lad  being  inquired  of,  acknowl- 
edged his  guilt,  and  that  the  office  of  the  prosecutor,  of  which  he  had  the 
key,  was  the  midnight  rendezvous  of  the  gang  for  the  division  of  their 
spoils.  Instances  have  come  to  our  knowledge  of  boys  prowling  about  on 
the  sabbath  and  robbing  farm-houses  when  the  famiUes  had  gone  to  their 
places  of  worship.  One  of  the  supreme  judges  told  us  of  a  boy  who  invited 
another  to  go  with  him  and  see  some  fun.  He  went,  and  'a  bam  was  burned 
for  their  amusement.  Great  damage  is  some  times  done  to  steam  engines 
and  machinery,  by  cutting  off  expensive  portions  for  the  paltry  purpose  of 
selling  the  fragments  as  old  brass.  The  engineer  of  some  works,  thus  in- 
jnred,  said  |i,ooo  would  not  repair  the  dam^e,  though  the  boys  received 
less  than  ten  dollars  as  the  proceeds  of  this  wanton  and  widnd  spoliation. 
Uttte  beggars  too,  with  piteous  tales  of  sorrow,  are  found  to  be  adroit 
pilferers  when  opportunity  offers.  But  wc  need  not  swell  this  report  with 
the  thronging  evidences  of  youthful  depravity.  Alas,  they  are  patent  to 
all,  and  no  observant  man  can  be  ignorant  of  numerous  cases.  On  every 
hand  we  see  youthful  insubordination  growing  out  of  the  want  of  firm 
parental  treatment  The  father  is  engaged  in  his  daily  business;  the 
mother  with  her  household  claims;  absorbed  in  their  own  present  they 
forget  the  great  duty  of  training  their  infant  charge  for  a  bri^t  future. 
The  child  is  left  to  seek  its  own  associates  and  amusement  He  finds  them 
with  the  idle  and  the  vicious,  and  soon  astonishes  his  parents  with  his 
obstinan^  in  wrong  doing.  The  tendency  of  unrestrained  human  nature 
is  downward.  Besides  this,  many  parents  are  Aemselves  profane  and  god- 
less, and  unfit  to  have  (he  charge  of  children.  They  squander  thdr  time 
and  money  in  bar-rooms  and  beer-houses,  and  children  half-clad,  half-fed, 
dishonest,  false  and  ignorant,  tell  of  the  criminal  neglect.  Society  has  too 
much  at  stake  to  permit  this  course  and  this  result.  Such  parents  forfdt 
all  claim  to  their  own  offspring,  and  the  state  should  see  that  the  diild, 
which  is  hereafter  to  be  invested  with  the  priceless  rights  and  duties  of 
American  citizenship,  shaQ  become  fitted  for  them.  The  right  of  election 
is  too  pure  and  holy  a  boon  to  be  thrust  upon  young  men  so  debased  by 
crimes  that  they  must  shrink  from  and  oppose  wholesome  laws  and  honest 
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officers.  General  Tirtoe  and  intelligence  should  be  the  inaeparable  con* 
coiititanU  of  nniversal  sufirage. 

We  have  rejoiced  to  find,  in  di£Ferent  pans  of  the  State,  institntioiis 
establistted  t^  private  benevolence,  aa  temporary  homes  for  the  little  ones 
whom  orphani^e  or  other  causes  have  made  destitute.  They  are  fed  and 
clothed  and  taught  with  maternal  care  and  when  opportnnity  offers,  placed 
out  in  families  to  earn  their  own  bread,  and  be  fitted  for  life's  duties.  We 
wish  our  citizens  more  geaerally  felt  the  importance  of  these  "Homes," 
(the  fruits  generally  of  the  outgushing  sympathies  of  a  few  Christiaa 
women,)  as  among  the  surest  preventives  of  crime.  They  are  well  man- 
aged, are  productive  of  great  good,  and  there  can  be  no  comparison  between 
them  and  the  only  legal  alternative— the  poor-house, 

A  young  child  cannot,  in  the  view  of  the  law,  oxnmit  a  crime;  but,  with 
increasing  years  and  knowledge;  it  becomes  responsible.  Society  is  forced 
to  protect  itself  from  the  acts  of  the  wrongdoer,  and  does  so  by  the  in- 
fliction of  penalties.  At  what  age  legal  responsiUlity  should  commence  is 
a  mooted  question,  but  youth  and  ignorance  and  inexperience  may  clatni 
some  mitigation  of  the  penalty  justly  due  to  adult  criminab. 

Persons  often  decline  to  complain  of  yom^g  criminals.  They  think  of 
the  probable  ruin  consequent  upon  exposure  and  conviction,  and  satisfy 
themselves  with  threats  or  counsel.  Grand  juries  pi^,  and  ignore  lulls. 
Petit  juries  |nty,  and  find  "not  guilty".  Courts  pity,  and  impose  light  panish- 
ment  or  suspend  sentence.  The  whole  moral  nature  of  our  judges  and 
juries  rises  up  against  the  strict  execution  of  laws  which  consign  to  die 
ignommy  of  a  prison,  children  who  have  acted  "without  discernment,"  and 
whose  great  need  is  to  be  snatched  from  the  perilous  guardianship  of  tfadr 
own  parents,  and  to  be  led  into  the  paths  of  ^rtue.  This  lenity,  in  some 
instances,  is  followed  1^  amendment — in  others,  it  hardens.  But  confine- 
ment in  a  prison  also  hardens.  A  warden  said  to  us:  "Boys  are  ta^^Jit 
much  evil  here,  and  go  out  thinking  it  is  not  such  a  bad  thin^  after  all, 
to  be  in  jail."  They  associate  familiarly  with  older  and  more  accompHsdicd 
criminals.  In  a  celt  of  one  county  jail,  a  little  fellow,  afterward  proved 
to  be  innocent,  was  locked  up  with  a  practiced  burglar.  In  another  we  saw 
a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age,  charged  with  theft,  the  companion  of  a  man 
committed  for  murder.  An  orphan  boy,  eleven  years  old,  was  fotmd  by  a 
city  missionary  in  a  county  jail,  herded  with  criminal  men  and  bgys.  On 
the  death  of  his  parents  he  lived  with  his  grandfather,  but  he,  too,  died, 
and  die  child  was  homeless,  and  was  committed  to  prison  solely  for  liis 
destittition.  There  must  be  criminal  apathy  in  a  civilized  community  where 
sndi  horrible  injustice  is  permitted.  We  stand  aghast  at  the  murder  of 
supemumeniry  infants  in  China  and  on  the  Ganges,  yet  such  deeds  as  these 
in  our  midst  awaken  little  feeling. 

We  have  had  reported  to  us  but  two  jails  where  there  is  systematic  em- 
ployment (another  report  says,  none  but  "cord  ptayin^),  and  none  where 
there  is  systematic  instruction  in  literature  or  morals.  In  some  there  ts 
Sabbath  preaching;  but  there  b  no  reform.  It  seems  a  necessity  that  the 
mind  of  the  child  should  be  tendered  by  the  kindly  influence  of  human 
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charity  (and  wbat  do  these  poor  imprisoned  outcasts  know  of  that?)  ere 
they  can  receive  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption.  The  heart  is  saddened  to 
see  in  how  many  instances  reconviction  follows  close  upon  release.  A  boy 
of'fifteen  we  saw  in  jail  after  his  thirteenth  convictioni  May  we  not  say, 
in  the  language  of  an  eminent  citizen  of  our  State,  "New  Jersey  is  cnu! 
to  her  poor  wicked  children." 

The  question  before  us  now  seemed  to  be,  What  is  the  duty  of  the  State? 
How,  out  of  these  lost,  degraded  children,  sh^  it  make  God-fearing  men 
and  women— law-abidinfc  taw-sustaining  citizens?  Correspondence  had 
been  opened  with  persons  conversant  with  the  subject,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  much  valuable  information  and  important  su^^stions  were 
thus  recnved.  The  annual  reports  of  numerous  institutions,  for  the  re- 
formation of  criminal  children,  in  other  States  were  also  procured  and 
examined.  We  found  a  wide  difference  existing  in  the  modes  of  treatment, 
and  became  convinced  that  we  could  not  satisfactorily  decide  on  the  merits 
of  the  various  systems  without  personal  observation  and  conversation  with 
the  officers.  We  accordingly  visited  the  reform  schools  of  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  and  the  houses  of  refuge  at  Providence  and 
Cincinnati,  and  a  part  of  our  number  those  of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Pittsburg.  We  desire  here  to  express  our  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  and 
courtesies  of  the  officers  of  these  institutions,  who  furtushed  us  with  docu- 
ments, and  in  other  ways  facilitated  our  object.  We  subjoin  a  brief  de- 
scription of  a  number  of  the  reformatories  (See  Appendix)  showing  some- 
what of  their  mode  of  operation.  Whilst  in  every  one  of  them  there  were 
points  to  admire  and  imitate,'  we  were  united  in  preferring  as  model  in- 


ist  The  State  Reform  Farm  School,  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  for  boys  under 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

2d.  The  Massachusetts  Nautical  School  Ship,  for  boys  above  that  age;  and 

3d.  The  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  for  young 
females  who,  through  corrupt  influence,  have  fallen  into  evil  ways,  or  are 
imminently  exposed  to  danger. 

I.  Of  the  necessity  for  a  school  of  reform  of  the  first  class— boys  under 
fourteen — we  think  no  doubt  can  exist.  We  feel  none,  that  the  State  should 
assume  the  duty.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that,  if  left  to  counties,  it  b 
left  to  be  utterly  neglected.  The  erring  children  of  a  few  years  ago,  who 
might  have  been  rescued  by  the  exercise  of  parental  public  effort,  are  now 
our  hardened  criminals.  By  separation  into  families  and  classes,  two  hundred 
boys  can  be  admitted  into  one  institution,  and  we  think  the  Slate  should  pro- 
vide for  that  number.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  officers  should  be  care- 
fully selected.  The  principal,  especially,  should  feel  an  inward  call  to  the 
work,  and  that  he  is  laboring  for  a  reward  above  all  that  the  State  can  give. 

Our  reasons  for  preferring  the  farm  school  to  the  house  of  refuge  are, 
briefly,  that  the  former  develops  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  naturally 
and  healthfully;    the  varied  influences  of  agricultural  life  being  far  more 

1  Especially  v/aa  Ihis  the  caK  in  the  Watborougb  Khaol,  in  aome  respects  without  it* 
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exhilarating  and  ennobling  than  those  of  the  workshop.  But  above  all  do 
we  prefer  it  because  of  its  freedom  from  that  ignominious  restrain  of  grate 
and  lock  which  sickens  the  heart  of  many  a  refuge  boy,  and  impels  him  to 
risk  his  life  in  efforts  at  escape  though  surrounded  by  comforts,  advantages 
and  opportunities  unknown  to  him  before.  The  power  of  truth  and  love  and 
rif^t,  on  which  the  family  system  farm  school  must  rely,  is  a  wonderful 
lever  in  lifting  degraded  children  up  to  a  level  where  the  light  of  science 
and  morals  and  reti^on  can  reach  them.  The  sins  of  their  past  lives  become 
visible  to  tbem  when  seen  from  their  new  stand-point,  and  a  bright  prospect 
for  their  future  dawns  upon  tbem  of  which  they  had  hope  or  de»re  before. 
It  seems  to  us,  too,  that,  for  the  sake  of  confining  two  or  three  desperate 
boys  in  one  hundred  who  could  not  be  controlled  on  the  farm,  it  would  be 
manifestly  unwise  and  unjust  to  imprison  the  ninety-seven  or  nine^-eig^ 
I^et  the  few  who  will  not  yield  to  Idndness,  be  more  severely  dealt  with. 

2.  The  experience  of  reformatory  institutions  is  against  havii^  older  boys 
associated  with  younger.  Crime  has  become  more  halntual  to  those  approadi- 
ing  manhood,  and  they  are  not  so  readily  reached  tv  moral  appliances.  They 
have  become  accustomed  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  would  be  more 
likely  to  escape  during  a  novitiate,  from  an  open  farm  school.  Their  age 
and  size  give  to  their  example,  if  it  be  evil,  a  dangerous  power.  "Do  not 
take  boys  above  fourteen  into  your  school,"  was  the  advice  to  us  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  for  more  than  thirty  years  laboring  efficiently  as 
a  manager  in  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge.  Other  provision  must, 
therefore,  be  made  for  them.  New  Jersey  cannot  afford  to  give  up  to  a  life 
of  crime  her  wayward  boys  of  fourteen  and  upwards,  turning  them  over, 
without  effort  for  their  reclamation,  to  the  degradation  of  a  prison.  The 
thought  of  adopting  such  an  alternative  was  saddening  to  us.  In  our  dark 
doubtfulness,  therefore,  with  regard  to  this  class,  the  example  and  experience 
of  a  sister  state,  in  her  school  ship,  "The  Massachusetts"  were  indeed  cheer- 
ing. (For  account  of  this  school  see  pp.  ao,  37.)  The  benefits  which  would 
result  from  placing  these  restless,  reckless  boys  under  such  a  course  of 
training  appear  to  us  to  be  great.  Their  old  corrupting  associations  would 
be  broken  off,  and  they  would  be  fitted  for  usefulness  in  life.  When  honor- 
ably discharged  there  would  be  no  insurmountable  stain  upon  their  char- 
acters. The  foreign  and  coasting  trade  of  citizens  of  our  own  State  would 
afford  opportunities  for  procuring  excellent  situations  for  these  edttcated 
young  mariners,  who  would  be  desirable  acquisitions  in  any  crew.  The  ex- 
tended sea  and  river  coast  of  the  State  would  afford  ample  circuit  for  the 
summer  cruising  of  the  ship  in  visiting  various  ports,  from  Fort  Lee  to  Bur- 
lington, and  a  safe,  commodious  winter  harbor. 

3.  The  necessity  for  an  institution  where  destitute  or  criminal  young  fe- 
males may  be  shielded  or  reclaimed,  must  be  manifest  to  every  thoughtful 
observer.  In  some  aspects  it  appears  even  more  needful  than  one  for  boys. 
It  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  a  state  to  raise  high  the  standard  of  female 
purity  and  virtue.  Woman,  as  the  presiding  genius  of  the  home  circle,  moulds 
it  according  to  her  own  ideas  of  excellence.    And  if  those  ideas  are  cor- 
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rupted  by  unholy  living,  the  sweetest  and  purest  charities  of  human  existence 
spring  not  along  her  pathway.  Her  influence  is  for  evil.  The  annals  of  our 
criminal  courts  show  an  increasing  number  of  gii'ls  who,  for  larceny,  dis- 
orderly conduct,  or  other  violations  of  law,  claim  their  attention.  That  our 
jails  are  suitable  homes  for  them,  no  one  will  affirm.  There  is  no  place  to 
which  a  mi^strate  can  commit  them  with  the  belief  that  such  action  will 
benefit  them  or  the  State.  There  is  no  place  where  a  parent  or  friend  can 
send  an  obstinate  or  morally  endangered  dan^ter  or  ward  with  any  hope  of 
reformation.  This  DU(^t  not  to  be  in  such  a  commonwealth  as  ours.  VJt 
would,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
school  for  girls  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  for  an  account  of 
which  see  p.  21. 

Beside  the  direct  benefit  of  the  reform  schools  to  the  pupils  thetnseh«t, 
we  think  there  will  be  a  reflex  influence  of  great  value.  If  a  boy  or  ^rl 
b  taken  from  its  parents  because  they  allow  it  to  grow  up  in  vagrancy  and 
lapse  into  crime,  the  parents  of  its  young  associates  will  feci  Out  tb^  csot 
no  longer  permit  their  children  to  run  the  streets  in  neglected  ignorance; 
that  ih'ey  must  restrain  or  lose  them. 

We  beUeve  that  three  such  institutions  as  we  have  suggested,  under  proper 
management,  would  arrest  in  their  downward  course  to  ruin  many  diildren, 
whom  destitution,  and  ignorance,  and  evil  influence  have  led  astray,  enabling 
them  to  walk  honorably  throu(^  life,  in  Ihe  light  of  Christian  principle. 
We  anticipate  the  prompt  response,  that  three  such  establishments  would  be 
costly  appendages  to  the  State.  So  is  our  State  Prison;  so  are  our  county 
jails;  so  is  all  the  machinery  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence;  so  are  our  blind, 
our  mute  and  our  idiotic  children.  New  Jersey  appropriates  for  the  education 
of  each  of  these  afflicted  ones  $aoo  per  annum,  for  four  years.  And  she  does 
wisely,  generoosly,  welL  She  provides,  in  her  system  of  common  ichoola,  for 
the  instruction  of  all  her  children,  rich  and  poor  alike,  at  a  public  cost  of 
more  than  $400,000  per  annum.  For  the  benefit  of  those  laboring  under  one 
of  the  severest  of  earthly  auctions,  she  provides  her  I.unatic  Asylum,  an 
honor  to  the  State.  This  has  cost  her  $300,000 ;  but  what  high-minded  Jersey- 
man  grudges  the  expense?  And  shall  her  destitute  youth,  falling  into  evil 
ways  from  ignorance  and  want,  be  left  in  their  sad  condition,  to  sink  yet 
deeper  into  crime,  or  be  cast  into  prison,  and  thus  be  doomed  to  ignominy 
and  confirmed  in  guilt,  when,  by  timely  care,  a  larg«  proportion  migltt  be 
rescued.  The  awakened  conscience  of  the  State  will  surely  demand  the 
effort 

The  proper  question  b,  will  the  necessary  expoiditure  be  compensated  by 
future  benefits?  To  answer  this  correctly,  we  must  consider  that  the  children 
of  whom  we  are  treating  are  already  of  ut.  Their  destiny  for  weal  or  for 
woe  b  connected  with  our  community.  The  evil  seed  has  even  now  been 
sown  in  their  hearts,  and  if  we  look  on  in  apathy,  we  shall  in  due  time  be 
compelled  to  reap  the  fearful  harvest  which  will  follow.  Uay  a  merciful 
Providence  avert  it,  by  turning  the  hearts  of  our  people  to  a  wise  con- 
sideration of  our  own  enduring  interest,  leading  us  to  cherish  with  affection- 
ate parental  interest  these  moral  orphans,  the  least  favored  members  of  our 
commonwealth,  and  train  them  up  in  the  paths  of  learning  and  virtue,  to 
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^predate  the  rich  blessings  of  our  equal  inheritance  of  religion,  of  liberty, 
and  of  law. 

To  meet  the  needful  expenditure  in  purchasing  land,  erecting  buildings, 
&C  for  the  proposed  schools,  $100,000  would  probably  be  required.  This, 
considering  the  heavy  burdens  already  existitig,  is  a  large  sum.  But  the 
State,  by  an  arrangement  of  last  session,  is  to  receive  more  for  but  a  fraC' 
don  of  its  lands  lying  under  water,  near  Jersey  City.  We  would  therefore 
very  respectfully  suggest  that  a  further  portion  of  this  now  unproductive 
inheritance  might  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  be  devoted  to  the  reformation 
and  instruction  of  her  sadly  neglected  children.  The  reclamation  of  the  lands 
which  would  follow  would  add  to  the  common  wealth,  but  the  reclamation  of 
the  children,  telUng  on  their  eternal  destiny,  would  be  a  nobler,  more  enduring 
triumph. 

To  carry  into  effect  the  conclusions  to  which  the  Commissioners  have 
come  in  the  foregoing  report,  they  would  furtheT  propose: 

The  establishment  by  law  of  a  Board  of  Control  of  Reform  Schools,  to 
con^t  of  the  Governor,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  discreet  and  suitaUe 
persons  as  trustees  of  said  schools. 

That  Ae  trustees  of  die  State  Reform  Farm  School,  for  criminal  or 
vagrant  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  shall  have  authority  to  receive 
or  purchase  a  tract  of  land,  of  sufficient  area  for  the  establishment  of  said 
school,  to  erect  suitable  buildings  thereon,  and  to  enact  by-laws  for  their 
own  government;  these  several  particulars  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Control. 

That  under  the  said  by-laws,  they  shall  appoint  the  superintendent  and 
other  officers,  and  have  the  management  and  control  of  said  sdiool  and 
farm,  making  an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings,  the  condition  of  the 
sdiool  and  its  finances,  to  the  Governor,  that  he  may  present  it  to  the 
L^pslatnre. 

That  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  who,  from  parental  neglect  or 
otherwise;  are  vagrants,  have  fallen  into  crime,  or  are  imminently  in  danger 
of  doing  so,  shall,  on  complaint,  be  examined  by  two  magistrates,  or  by 
a  judge  of  any  court  of  record  who  shall  be  authorized  to  commit  them  to 
the  reform  school,  with  such  provision  for  appeal  as  may  be  though  ad^ 
visable. 

That  the  board  of  trustees  be  empowered  to  detain,  employ,  and  instruct 
such  boys,  indenture  them  when  reformed,  and  be  clothed  with  all  needful 
authority. 

That  the  trustees  of  the  nautical  school  for  boys,  and  of  Ok  industrial 
school  for  girls,  should  such  institutions  be  established  by  the  Legislature, 
have  similar  powers,  varied  to  suit  their  different  drcumstances. 

The  Attorney- General  has  Idndly  offered  to  prepare  taws  adapted  to  such 
reformatory  schools. 

In  the  abseoce  of  sufficient  statistics,  we  cannot  report  the  number  of 
criminal  children  of  the  different  classes.  A  synopsis  of  the  information 
recdved  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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In  conduding  our  deeply  interesting  labors,  which  we  feel  have  been  very 
inadequately  performed,  wc  may  remarfc  that  the  more  we  have  investigated 
the  subject  assigned  to  us  by  the  Governor,  the  stronger  has  become  our 
conviction  of  its  importance.  We  trast  that  the  deliberations  of  the  L^cis- 
lature  will  result  in  a  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  neglected  chUdrtn  of 
the  Slate,  and  provision  for  throwing  pure  and  elevating  influences  around 

GsoBCE  T.  Cobb, 
P.  B.  Kknkedy, 
SAunEb  AujKSON. 


3.    CRITICISM    OF    THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    THE    REFORM    SCHOOL 
FOR  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS  AT  JAMESBURG,  1886. 

While  the  State  Reform  School  for  Juvenile  Delinquents  at 
Jamesburg  had  been  founded  upon  the  cottage  system,  and 
was  designed  to  provide  for  a  flexible  system  of  management, 
which  would  offer  somethii^  approximating  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  the  family  life  of  which  the  boys  had  either  been 
temporarily  deprived,  or  had  never  enjoyed,  the  institution  soon 
drifted  into  a  mechanical  routine.  The  following  report  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  operation  of 
the  Reform  School,  presents  a  clear  analysis  of  the  relative 
failure  of  the  institution,  after  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  to 
provide  a  proper  social  environment  or  adequate  reformatory 
influences  for  the  boys  committed  to  the  institution.  The  re- 
port of  this  Committee  is  not  only  important  as  presenting  a 
picture  of  the  situation  at  Jamesburg  in  1S86,  but  is  also  signifi- 
cant in  that  it  touched  upon  what  has  always  been  the  weakest 
aspect  of  the  system  of  management  which  has  been  practiced  in 
the  institution. 

Rbfort  to  the  Lecisuturk  ov  the  Joint  Committeb  on  Rsfobm  School 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

Your  Committee  of  the  Reform  School  for  Boys  would  respectfully  report 
that  they  have  attended  at  the  school  on  several  days  and  have,  as  far  as 

'  Ligittathit  Dacummli,  iB6s;    Document  No.  13;    pp.  t-ij. 
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poisibte,  investigated  it3  working  and  management  They  could  not  do  more 
or  act  in  the  way  of  change  for  want  of  the  appropriation  which  was  made 
in  the  law  passed  by  the  legislature  at  the  last  session,  but  was  not  approved 
by  the  Governor. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  general  description  of  the  school,  so  that  the 
members  may  get  a  proper  idea  of  its  working.  It  consists'  of  an  averse  of 
over  300  boys,  who  are  distributed  in  families  of  fifty,  in  separate  buildings. 
Over  each  "family"  there  is  a  head  or  "oflicer,"  who  has  the  cbarge  of  that 
family,  night  and  day.  The  first  story  of  such  a  family  building  is  arranged 
as  a  school-room ;  in  the  basement  are  the  dining  and  play-rooms,  and  the 
bath,  and  the  whole  upper  floor  forms  a  sleeping- rootn,  furnished  with  fifty 
cots  and  straw  beds.  There  are  likewise  apartments  used  by  the  "officer" 
and  his  family.  Besides  these  family  buildings  there  is  a  central  office,  a 
hospital,  a  kitchen  and  a  shirt  factory  furnished  with  steam-power,  and 
sewing  macliines. 

The  whole  are  on  a  farm  of  several  hundred  acres,  suitably  provided  with 
bams  and  out-buildings,  and  distant  two  or  three  miles  from  Jamesburg. 

The  school-day  is  always  mucb  the  same.  The  morning  begins  with  a 
breakfast  of  coffee,  milk  and  bread;  then  follow  over  four  hours  of  woik 
till  dinner-time,  when  the  boys  get  as  much  soup  as  they  will  and  the  meat 
and  vegetables  that  were  boiled  in  it;  then  comes  work  again  for  two 
honrs,  then  three  hours  of  schooling,  supper  and  bed. 

Thus  the  family  of  fifty  sleep  together  in  the  same  room,  work  together 
under  the  officer,  or  study  and  recite  together  tn  the  family  school-room  to 
the  teacher,  who  is  often  the  "officer's"  wife.  Their  work  is  on  the  farm  or 
in  the  shirt  factory,  except  that  a  few  help  in  tailoring,  or  rougb  shoe- 
making,  or  in  the  kitchen. 

The  cooking  is  better  than  at  the  committee's  visit  in  the  spring.  The 
fare  is  honest  and  wholesome,  though  served  like  prison  messes,  in  silence. 
The  treatment  is  kind. 

The  farm  is  well  tilled  in  the  plain  way  that  it  is  managed;  the  work  in 
the  shirt-room  is  not  too  hard  and  is  well  done,  though  the  hours  are  too 
long.  But  what  we  have  to  lament  in  the  school  is  the  lack  of  employment 
or  instruction  that  will  fit  the  scholars  for  the  business  of  life  or  encourage 
healthy  emulation.  The  schooling  is  naturally  limited  to  the  English 
branches.  But  it  is  not  right,  as  we  think,  that  there  should  be  no  graded 
classes  or  chance  for  the  ambitious  student,  no  grades  or  rewards  for  study 
or  work,  nothing  to  be  earned  and  nothing  to  own.  The  work  even  is  task 
work.  Each  boy  is  given  his  task  and  is  expected  to  perform  it,  and  the  only 
good  that  he  gets  from  good  work  b  that  he  gets  to  his  play  sooner. 

A  boy  in  the  factory  could  formerly  earn  a  little  pocket-money  by  extra 
work,  but  that  was  stopped  as  unfair  to  the  farm  boys. 

That  years  of  a  growing  boy's  life  should  be  given  up  altogether  to  task 
work,  locked  up  at  night  l:^  fifties  in  one  room,  cut  off  from  books,  news- 
papers, and  all  the  machinery  of  civilization,  does  not  seem  to  your  com- 
mittee the  province  of  a  school.  For  a  reform  school  ts  not  a  prison.  It  is 
founded  on  the  just  and  merciful  theory  that  lying  and  pilfering  and  the 
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crimes  for  which  these  boys  are  sent  here,  ate  not  always  the  results  of 
depravity,  but  the  faults  of  almost  all  children,  developed  in  these  boys  by 
bad  breeding,  or  poverty,  or  even  by  the  romance  of  our  dime  novels. 

We  have  built  this  school  not  so  much  to  punish— for  the  disgrace  of  goiag 
.  there  is  all  to  much  of  that — but  to  reform,  to  educate,  to  bring  out  and  draw 
forth  all  the  powers  of  mind  and  body;  to  give  occupation  and  training  of 
the  active  powers;  to  exdte  interest,  curiosity,  love  of  learning  and  work, 
emulation,  ambition,  love  of  their  teachers,  their  fellows  and  their  kind; 
and  to  send  them  forth  to  make  their  place  in  society. 

In  proportion  only  as  it  does  this  work  is  it  a  school.  It  is  not  enou(^  for 
a  school  to  prevent,  repress  and  forbid  what  is  evil.  It  must  draw  out 
latent  powers,  direct  growing  activities,  encourage  honest  desires  and  build 
up  character.     If  it  docs  not  do  this  it  docs  not  do  its  work  of  reform. 

In  these  qualities  the  system  of  this  school  is  defective.  There  is  little 
training  and  little  chance  for  emulation  or  education  in  study  or  work.  Shirt- 
making  is  not  a  profitable  trade.  Nor  does  plain  farming  pay  in  this  State — 
the  work  is  task  work;   the  hours  are  too  long. 

The  committee  learn  from  the  superintendent  that  the  following  is  the 
established  order  of  the  day  for  the  boys :  They  are  called  at  5  =30  and 
have  breakfast  at  6:15.  They  go  to  work  at  7  and  continue  until  11 145,  with 
a  recess  from  lo  to  10:30.  They  have  dinner  at  12,  returning  to  work  at 
12:45.  They  quit  work  at  2:15  to  go  to  school  at  3,  where  diey  are  kept  tmtil 
6.    After  this  they  have  their  supper  and  at  8  they  retire. 

This  schedule  of  a  day's  work  is  all  that  could  be  required  of  a  man  who 
had  reached  a  full  and  vigorous  physical  maturity.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  it  is  adopted  for  boys  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  half  of  whom 
are  under  fourteen  and  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  under  twelve,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  severe.  The  committee  understand  fully  the  class  of  boys 
usually  found  at  a  reform  school,  as  well  as  the  source  from  whence  they 
come,  but  they  feel  that  the  chances  for  reform  will  be  very  much  increased 
if  the  boys  can  be  trained  to  take  pride  in  their  work,  that  they  may  feel  that 
it  is  honorable  and  desirable.  Nor  do  they  believe  that  study  can  be  made 
attractive  if  the  physical  strength  of  the  boys  is  exhausted  by  a  hard  day's 
labor  before  school  hours  begin.  The  conuntttee  suppose  that  the  present 
schedule  was  adopted  that  the  school  might  be  as  nearly  self-supporting 
as  possible,  but  they  submit  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  school  is  not 
so  much  to  make  money  as  it  is  to  make  good  citizens. 

The  committee,  therefore,  have  suggested  to  the  Trustees  that  mtich 
shorter  hours  of  work  and  longer  hours  of  play  be  given  the  boys.  They 
are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  school  hours  should  be  in  the  morning,  and 
they  recommend  that  the  hours  from  nine  to  twelve,  with  a  recess,  be  set 
apart  for  that  purpose.  They  also  recommend  that  four  hours  in  the 
afternoon,  say  from  one  to  five,  be  e^ven  to  work,  and  that  the  balance  of 
the  day  be  allowed  for  recreation. 

These  rules,  of  course,  will  be  subject  to  proper  exceptions  as  to  farm 
work  as  suggested  by  the  season. 
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The  committee  desire  also  to  offer  some  practical  suggcstioiis  as  to  the 
school  that  they  think  will  be,  in  a  part  at  least,  f  easihie  and  beneficial.  There 
should  be  more  variety  in  the  fanning.  It  would  not  Cost  much  to  add  to 
the  farm  a  garden,  a  dieap  glass  house  for  early  vegetables,  and  the  human- 
izing culture  of  fruits  and  flowers.  This  farm  is  in  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
district  where  that  work  is  profitable.  There  might  be  a  poultry  yard ;  it 
would  cheapen  the  kitchen,  and  the  care  of  and  love  of  animals  is  always 
interesting  and  humanizing  to  boys.  For  these  boys,  cut  off  from  all  home 
ties,  there  is  nothing  more  necessary.  Those  who  wish  and  deserve  it  might 
perhaps  have  thdr  own  little  garden  plot,  and  by  extra  work  earn  something 
for  themselves. 

But  whether  all  this  is  practical  or  not  in  this  exact  shape,  there  must  be 
some  form  of  reward  for  work  to  teach  the  pride  of  honest  earning.  Woric 
should  be  paid  for — in  grade  and  privilege,  if  not  in  pocket-money. 

So,  too,  in  the  shops.  There  should  be  some  form  of  useful  employment 
learned.  They  now  make  their  own  brick  and  sell  some.  There  has  been 
an  improvement  since  last  session,  in  that  more  boys  are  employed  in  the 
shoe  shop.  There  are  now  five  making  plain,  rough  shoes.  There  used  to 
be  only  two  cobbling.  The  school  cannot  perhaps  go  into  trade,  but  they 
can  make  almost  everything  that  they  themselves  require.  More  carpenter 
work  could,  we  think,  be  found  for  them  to  do,  and  they  should,  at  least,  be 
taught  the  use  of  the  tools  and  of  the  turning  lathe. 

In  some  degree  we  should  aim  at  a  manual  training  school,  at  least  in  the 
carpenter,  shoe  and  blacksmith  shop  of  the  school.  In  the  Ohio  Reform 
School  report  of  1884  we  find  the  followii%  to  show  the  lines  in  which  such 
effort  may  be  made: 

"Since  the  last  annual  report  several  useful  departments  have  been  added 
The  first  was  a  telegraph  office,  where  twelve  boys  are  being  taught  telegra- 
phy. Next,  a  small  printing  office  was  established,  where  ten  boys  are  taught 
printing.  Sufficient  material  has  been  purchased  to  print  a  seven-column 
folio  paper.  A  paper  is  now  published  weddy,  named  The  Ohio  Indosttial 
School  Jonmal.'  A  competent  foreman  has  been  employed,  and  the  boys 
tmder  his  charge  are  learning  to  set  type  quite  rapidly.  This  seems  to  be 
the  favorite  trade  for  our  most  intelligent  boys.  We  hope  our  facilities  for 
printing  will  soon  be  such  as  will  necessitate  a  mnch  larger  number  of  boys 
in  the  office  than  are  now  engaged  in  it  Some  of  the  boys  contribute  articles 
to  the  paper  each  week,  which  are  very  creditable  to  persons  of  their  age. 
The  publishing  of  oar  paper  is  having  a  refining  influence  on  our  boys,  and 
they  look  forward  each  week  quite  anxiously  for  a  copy  of  their  journal. 
We  thinly  after  the  first  year,  the  office  will  be  self-sustaining. 

"The  polytechnic  department,  just  being  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  a  ntunber  of  our  boys  to  be  good  mechanics,  will  no  doubt  prove 
to  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  A  great  many  of  the  boys  have  a  natural  taste 
for  working  with  machinery,  drawing,  framing  and  carvii^  in  wood.  This 
department  has  been  organized  to  accommodate  those  who  prefer  mechanics 
to  odier  pursuits,  and  to  qualify  them  for  good  situations  when  they  leave 
the  farm." 
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But  if  the  boys  leaned  no  trade  at  the  scbooi  there  would  be  mucli  more 
hope  for  them  if  the  schooling  were  better.  There  cannot  be  good  work  with 
the  present  system.  There  should  be  at  least  one  upper  school,  with  a  skilled 
teacher  for  the  better  scholars,  who  should  be  admitted  after  competition  in 
the  family  schools.  There  should  be  graded  classes,  marks  and  grades.  We 
would  recommend  that  the  State  Superintendent  be  consulted  t^  the  Trus- 
tees from  time  to  time  on  the  school  and  its  educational  needs,  and  that  he 
visit  it  officially  and  include  it  in  his  annual  report. 

There  should  be  time  to  read,  a  good  supply  of  books,  newspapers  and 
magazines,  a  reading  and  sitting  room,  or  the  ri$^t  to  use  the  school  rooms 
as  such;  plenty  of  letter  paper  and  encouragement  to  write  to  their  friends. 

These  are  not  visionary  projects.  They  are  already  in  almost  every  large 
reform  school  in  the  Union.  Some  schools  add  military  drill;  always  a 
good  thing  for  boys.  The  Michigan  school  took  the  prize  on  company  drill 
in  the  miUtia  review  of  the  State,  Habits  of  obedience  and  command,  self- 
respect  and  the  honest  pride  that  comes  from  the  possession  of  a  shoulder- 
str^  are  no  small  means  to  awaken  the  dormant  ambition  and  love  of  the 
applause  of  his  fellows  that  exist  in  every  mind  and  are  the  great  motives 
to  success  in  life.  The  very  strictness  of  miUtary  discipline  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  more  real  freedom,  for  a  march  to  church  in  town  on  Sundays, 
and  occasional  excursions  from  the  bare  walls  and  fields  of  what  is  now  a 
quasi-prison.  • 

Uore  than  all,  when  boys  have  shown  that  they  can  be  trusted,  they  should 
be.  In  no  other  way  can  we  train  self-respect.  And  there  is  no  first-rate 
reform  school  that  does  not  allow  its  best  pupils  to  go  out  on  parole  and 
even  on  vacations.  When  that  is  done  the  disgrace  that  attends  a  boy  who 
has  been  in  such  a  school  is  practically  taken  away.  He  has  become  a  man 
among  his  fellows. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  recommend  that  for  this  year  the 
appropriation  for  the  school  should  be  much  enlarged.  Some  part  of  these 
moneys  will  be  required  for  the  supply  of  water,  which  has  proved  insuffi- 
dent  for  the  growth  of  the  school.  But  the  committee  do  not  desire  need- 
lessly to  fetter  the  Trustees  in  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation,  but 
to  give  them  liberal  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  school  in  such  direc- 
tion as  may  be  best.' 

George  O.  VAKDERfiUT, 
L.    A.  Thoufsok, 
T.  G.  Chaitle, 

Senate  Committee. 

FrANKUN    liURFBY, 

Richard  Wavne  Parkek, 
A.  JuDsoM  Rue, 
Thos.  Flynn, 
J.  Seward  WrtiS, 

House  Committee. 

'Document  No.   41.  in  LtgulaltTt  Documtnlt  for   18B6,  VoL   IIL 
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II.  Defects  in  the  Management  of  the  State  Houe  for 
Girls  at  Trenton. 

i.  report  op  the  investigating  comuittee  op  the  legis- 

lature  in  1900  with  respect  to  the  administrative 

defects  at  the  state  home  for  girls. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Legislature 
appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  against  the  State  Home 
for  Girls  is  extremely  significant  as  revealing  the  "slip-shod" 
methods  of  administration  which  apparently  had  been  in  vogue 
from  the  origin  of  the  institution.  While  the  defects  were  as 
much,  if  not  more,  due  to  the  faults  in  the  legal  basis  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  institution  as  to  the  mistakes  of  the  man- 
aging authorities,  it  is  significant  that  the  authorities  should  have 
allowed  these  glaring  weaknesses  to  have  persisted.  The  dis- 
coveries of  the  investigating  committee  of  1900  and  the  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  them,  resulted  in  the  sweeping  re-organ- 
ization of  the  administrative  organization  of  the  institution,  as 
well  as  in  the  change  of  its  name  to  that  of  the  State  Home  for 
Girls.  This  administrative  re-organization  served  to  put  the  in- 
stitution on  a  fairly  high  plane  of  efficiency,  and  it  was  not  until 
1914  that  another  important  investigation  took  place.  This  in- 
vestigation of  1914,  which  is  amply  dealt  with  in  the  text,  re- 
sulted in  the  act  of  April  17,  1914,  which  furnishes  the  legal 
basis  for  the  present  administration  of  the  institution. 

W.  Mungle,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
made  the  following  report: 

To  the  House  of  Assembly: 

Your  special  committee  appointed  under  the  resolution  of  February  21*1, 
last,  to  investigate  the  charges  made  with  relation  to  the  management  of  the 
State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  to  report  with  all  convenient  Speed, 
respectively  report  as  follows ; 

Pursuant  to  the  direction  and  authority  contained  in  said  resolution,  your 
committee  at  once  began  an  investigation  of  the  matter  referred  to  it  and 
is  still  engaged  in  that  woric.  A  large  amount  of  testimony  had  been  takm, 
both  in  support  of  said  charges  and  on  behalf  of  the  management.    Altbougfi 
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your  CDDumtlee  has  diligently  prosecuted  the  work  assigned  to  it,  we  bave 
not  been  able  as  yet  to  conclude  our  work.  A  large  number  of  witnesses 
remain  to  be  examined  and  we  have  had  no  opportunity  at  all  to  go  over  and 
digest  the  testimony  already  taken.  Your  committee  has  therefore  unani- 
mously concluded  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  present  a  final  report  to  this 
session  of  the  Legislature.  They  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  hereto  annexed  authoriring  the  committee  to  continue  the  investi- 
gation during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  so  far  as  in  their  judgment  the 
same  may  be  necessary,  with  power  to  report  to  the  Governor  as  soon  as 
their  labors  are  concluded  and  a  final  report  can  be  prepared. 

Your  committee  is  at  this  time  prepared  to  report  as  follows: 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  in  our  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  school 
before  we  became  satisfied  that  the  existing  statutes  regulating  the  school 
were  in  some  important  respects  defective,  and  in  others  wholly  wrong. 
The  school  was  established  under  the  act  of  April  4,  1871.  This  act  was 
modeled  lately  upon  the  act  of  1865  establishing  the  Boys'  School  and 
contained  all  the  defects  which  have  been  found  necessary  to  remove  from 
that  act 

The  more  important  of  these  defects  may,  in  the  judgment  of  your  com- 
mittee, be  stated  as  follows: 

First,  l^e  powers  and  duties  of  the  lady  managers  are  no  where  defined. 
The  act  provides  that  "the  trustees  shall  appoint  six  la<^  managers,  who 
shall  be  associated  with  them  in  the  management,  care  and  overst^t  of 
the  inmates  of  the  school,"  This  act,  however,  confers  all  governing  powers 
on  the  trustees  alone;  and  the  lady  managers  cannot  be  said  to  eidst  as  an 
indeiiendent  board,  and  they  are  not  trustees.  Through  no  fault  either  of 
the  trustees  or  the  lady  managers  confusion  arid  uncertainty  as  to  their  re- 
spective duties  and  responsibilities  must  follow  from  this  state  of  the  law. 
Your  committee  believes  that  the  services  of  women  in  the  management  of 
an  institution  of  this  kind  are  indispensible,  and  that  they  should  have 
authoritative  voice  in  its  management 

Second.  The  act  of  1871  is  defective  in  that  it  contains  no  provisions  as 
to  the  proper  subjects  for  the  school,  or  as  to  commitments  thereto,  or  as 
to  methods  and  forms  of  procedure,  or  as  to  dischai^  of  inmates,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  the  Boys'  School  act  are  made  applicable  to 
this  school. 

Third.  The  authorities  of  the  school  have  been  constantly  and  greatly 
hampered  and  embarrassed  in  their  work  of  caring  for  and  reforming  girls 
committed  to  their  charge  for  lack  of  essential  information  as  to  the  pre- 
vious conduct  and  character  of  the  ^rls  and  the  specific  causes  of  their 
commitment.  Experience  in  this  and  similar  institutions  shows  that  there 
are  three  things  concerning  each  ^rl  committed  to  tins  school  which  it  b 
essential  that  the  committing  papers  should  show  on  their  face,  viz. ;  The 
age,  as  near  as  may  be,  of  the  girl;  her  place  of  residence  at  the  time  of 
her  commitment  and  the  specific  cause  of  her  committal.  Under  the  law 
as  it  now  ensts  the  committing  papers  do  not  in  most  cases  disclose  the 
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cause  or  reason  for  committing  th«  girl  to  the  school  The  ccmunitmcnt 
describes  her  simnly  as  a  '^t  subject",  and  the  authorities  of  the  school  do 
not  know  whether  she  has  committed  a  crime,  or  is  inunorai,  or  is  simply  in- 
corrigible.    This  defect  in  the  law  we  regard  as  serious. 

Fourth.  The  state  of  the  law  is  such  that  there  is  at  least  some 
doubt  whether  the  trustees  now  have  the  power  to  discharge  a  girl  as 
reformed  before  she  attains  the  ^e  of  twenty-one,  unless  she  has  been 
indentured,  no  matter  how  thorou^  her  reformation  may  be.  Certainly 
all  doubt  on  this  point  should  be  removed,  and  the  trustees  should  have 
the  unquestioned  r^t  to  discharge,  as  reformed,  a  girl  who  in  their  judg- 
ment is  thoroughly  refonned 

Fifth.  Whatever  conclusion  may  be  finally  reached  as  to  the  power  of 
die  trustees  to  discharge  a  girl  as  reformed,  they  certainly  have  not  the 
power  to  parole  a  girl  with  the  rig^t  to  take  her  back  if  the  conditions  of 
her  parole  are  violated.  The  power  to  parole  exists  even  as  to  the  inmates 
of  our  penal  institutions  and  should  certainly  be  given  to  the  trustees  of 
this  school  The  existence  of  such  a  power  and  the  likelihood  of  its  being 
exercised  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct  would  be  an  insinration  to  the 
^Is  to  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  be  thoi^iit  worthy  of  a  trial  on  parole. 
Parole  would  thus  become  a  preliminary  step  to  a  full  discharge  as  re- 
formed. 

Sixth.  The  law  now  provides  that  a  girl  over  seven  years  of  age  may  be 
committed  to  this  institution.  All  agree  that  this  age  Hmit  is  too  young, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  diat  no  girl  under  ten  years  of  age 
should  be  committed  to  this  school. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  palpable  defects  in  the  law  regulating  this 
school  your  committee  caused  to  be  prepared  a  bill  remedying  these  defects 
and  containing  such  new  features  as  to  your  committee  seemed  wise. 
This  bill  we  present  herewith  and  recommend  its  passage.  The  defects 
above  pointed  out  have  been  remedied  and  some  new  features  in  accord  with 
modern  methods  and  ideas  have  been  inserted.  In  its  general  scope  anS 
plan  the  bill  b  simply  a  re-enactment  of  the  existing  laws  with  thdr  defects 
cured  and  their  omissions  supplied. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  management  of  the  school  and  prove  a  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  its  inmates.' 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WnXUM    UUKGLS, 

Elus  R.  Ukskis, 
Eixis  H.  Maishaix, 
Lion  Abbstt, 
EDUtnni  W.  Waksue. 

'  Minuttt  of  Ihi  Attcmbly,  190a;    pp.  451-454. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  STATE  REFORMATORY 
FOR  MEN  AT  RAHWAY. 

I.  The  Ori^  of  the  State  Reformatory  for  Men  at  Rahway. 

1,  The   Commission    on   an   Intermediate   Prison   Recommends    the 

Provision  of  a  Reformatory  for  Adult  Delinquents  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  1878. 

2.  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1890  Recommendiag  the  Provision  of 

a  Reformatory  for  Men. 

I.  The  Origin  of  the  State  Reformatory  for  Men 
AT  Rahway. 

I.  THE  commissioners  ON   AN   INTERMEDIATE  PRISON    RECOM- 
MEND THE   PROVISION   OF   A  REFORMATORY   FOR  ADULT 
DELINQUENTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

In  the  period  of  the  "Seventies"  there  was  a  noticeable  move- 
ment throughout  the  United  States  toward  the  provision  of  re- 
formatories for  first  offenders  and  those  convicted  of  the  less 
serious  crimes.  The  influence  of  this  movement  upon  New 
Jersey  is  evident  in  the  following  report  of  the  commissioners, 
appointed  in  1877,  to  report  upon  the  desirability  of  a  reforma- 
tory or  an  "intermediate  prison"  in  New  Jersey.  The  report 
of  the  commissioners,  submitted  in  1878,  is  significant  not  only 
for  its  vigorous  recommendation  of  a  reformatory,  but  also  for 
its  comments  upon  the  existing  prison  system  and  its  recom- 
mendation of  a  state  board  to  provide  a  centralized  supervision 
of  the  penal,  reformatory  and  correctional  institutions  of  the 
State. 

Report  or  the  Coumissiomess  ok  Pusoh  Svsteu  op  New  Jebsgy,  and  on 

AK  Interuediate  Pbisok.    Under  Joint  Resolution, 

Approved  April  9,  1877. 

To  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor,  in  accordance  with  the 
joint  resolution  approved  March  gth,  1877,  "to  examine  and  report  to  the 
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next  I^slature  on  the  present  prtsoa  system  of  the  State,  to  suggest  any 
plans  (or  its  improvement,  and  if  sucb  plans  shall  include  the  establishment 
of  any  penitentiary  or  intermediate  prison,  to  report  an  act  for  its  estab- 
Ibhment  and  government,  and  to  recommend  a  plan  and  site  for  the  same," 
respectfully  report,  that  in  October  last,  soon  after  their  appointment,  they 
met  and  considered  the  duties  devolving  upon  them  in  the  execution  of  this 
trust,  and  proceeded  to  collect  information  t^  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
county  prisons  of  the  State.  Into  a  particular  detail  of  these  visits  it  is 
perhaps  needless  here  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  several  of  the 
counties  the  old  jails,  whose  appointments  were  so  justly  complained  of  by 
the  Prison  Commissioners  of  1868,  have  given  place  to  new  and  greatly 
improved  buildings,  and  to  better  arrangements.  Of  some  of  our  prisons 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  from  careless  indifFerence  on  the  part  of  keeper 
and  of  inmates,  their  condition  was  far  from  nictv  and  practices  abhorrent 
to  correct  feeling  were  allowed  Of  a  larger  number,  it  may  with  great 
satisfaction  be  stated  that  the  apartments,  bedding,  table  furniture,  ftc.,  are 
kept  with  scrupulous  neatness,  and  that  personal  cleanliness  is  rigorously 
insisted  upon.  We  heard  no  where  complaint  of  itisuffident  quantities  or 
improper  quality  of  food,  and  in  some  cases  the  fare  was  the  subject  nf 
unsolicited  commendatioa 

But  whilst  the  physical  condition  of  most  of  our  prisons  is  a  source  of 
gratulation,  there  is  another  aspect  which  fills  us  with  sadness.  We  refer  to 
the  indiscriminate  mingling  together  of  the  prisoners  in  enforced  idleness, 
with  little  effort  to  give  them  instruction,  religious,  or  moral  or  literary. 

With  the  exception  of  the  penitentiaries  of  Essex,  and  Hudson,  there  is 
no  steady  labor  demanded,  even  from  convicts,  in  any  coimty  jail  of  the 
State,  beyond  the  family  wants  of  the  establishment  Spasmodic  efforts 
faave  been  made  in  several  of  the  counties  to  remedy  the  evil  bat  the  in- 
dustries have  been  dropped  as  impracticable.  Work  may  not  be  demanded 
of  persons  merely  held  for  trial  The  convicts,  beii^  few  in  number,  will 
not  repay  the  cost  of  instruction,  attendance,  &c,  nor  will  the  more  numerous 
poUce  prisoners,  idle,  awkward  and  enfeebled  by  debauch.  In  a  few  of 
these  places  of  confinement,  the  prisoners  are,  to  some  extent,  classified, 
but  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  male  prisoners  associate  in  the  common 
hall  throueliout  the  whole  day,  with  little  supervision;  and  in  two  jails 
the  taomen  were  added  to  the  crowd.  Hardened  convicts,  witnesses,  untried 
(perhaps  only  ntspected)  offenders,  comparatively  innocent  youth  and  adult 
criminals,  mixing  together  in  such  companionship  as  they  desire,  what  that 
is  not  incorruptible  can  escape  corruption?  If  an  inmate  be  ignorant  of  the 
advance  secrets  of  the  brotherhood,  there  will  not  lack  a  froftssor  to  give 
him  the  password,  and  aid  him  to  graduate  in  these  county  schools  of 
crime.  Prisons  so  conducted  are  pest  houses  which  need  abatement  What 
must  be  the  moral  and  mental  status  of  a  community  which,  from  decade 
to  decade,  allows  such  plague  spots  in  their  midst  to  go  uncorrected?  Our 
well-to-do  citizens,  like  the  priest  and  the  Levitc  of  old,  ignore  the  claims 
of  humanity,  and  "pass  by  on  the  other  side".    We  sneer  at  the  whipping 
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post  of  an  adjoining  State,  and  yet  subject  oar  own  petty  offenders  to 
less  deterrent  and  far  more  corrupting  influences.  Lazy  v^rants  and 
criminals  seek,  in  our  jails,  a  winter  refuge  from  cold  and  hunger  and 
tabor.  They  gladly  submit  to  the  confinement,  for  the  sake  of  the  attendant 
substantial  and  prolonged  benefits.  The  brief,  inexpensive  discipline  of 
Delaware  is  not  sought;  and  its  recipients  alter  their  habits  or  shun  the 
jurisdiction. 

We  are  not  advocates  for  brutalizbg  punishments,  for  the  restoration  of 
the  whipping  post,  the  bastinado,  or  the  pillory;  but  alas,  for  the  progress 
of  mental  enlightenment  and  christian  civilization,  if  there  be  no  better  plan 
for  the  treatment  of  incipient  ofEcnders  than  that  upon  which  we  have 
faUen. 

New  Jersey,  however,  is  not  singular  in  possessing  prisons  which  are  far 
below  the  demands  of  humanity.  The  evils  are  inherent  in  the  present 
system,  and  prevail  wherever  local  jails  are  under  the  care  of  frequently 
changing  and  uninstructed  officers,  without  supervision  of  competent  board. 
For  an  admirable  presentation  of  this  subject  see  article  on  "County  Jail 
System",  by  F.  H.  Wines,  LL.D,  Secretary  of  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Charities,  in  proceedings  of  National  Prison  Coi^ress,  held  in  New  York, 
1876^ 

The  remedy  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  in  a  great  change  of  the  system 
upon  which  our  jails  are  conducted  Persons  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the 
State  Prison  or  reformatory,  should,  with  all  convement  despatch,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  place  assigned  them.  To  an  individual  held  as  a  witness  for 
the  pubUc  benefit  in  an  impending  trial,  the  obvious  duty  of  sodety  is  to' 
protect  him  from  association  with  criminal  prisoners.  Such  also  is  the  law. 
But  a  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  a  confined  witness  seems  not  to  have 
reached  some  prison-keepers  and  Boards  of  Freeholders.  Persons  com- 
mitted as  charged  with  crime,  and  from  whom  labor  cannot  be  exacted, 
should  also  be  kept  in  strict  seclusion  for  their  own  sake  and  for  that  of 
society.  If  innocent,  criminal  association  is  a  wrong  to  Ihem.  If  guilty,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  contaminate  others.  "Ttus  doctrine",  says  Dr.  R  C 
Wines,  "is  as  old  as  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  which  distinguishes  sharply 
between  the  suspected  and  the  convicted,  calling  the  former  the  hostage  of 
justice,  the  latter  the  slave  of  punishment."  A  speedy  trial,  a  conviction  or 
an  acquittal,  is  the  proper  solution  of  their  case. 

In  the  much  more  numerous  mstances  of  commitments  for  short  terms 
by  the  police  magistrates,  for  disorderly  conduct,  petty  thefts,  drunkenness, 
etc,  a  more  appropriate  remedy  than  association  with  old  comrades  and 
others  with  like  instincts,  in  a  common  hall,  would  be  strict  cellular  confine- 
ment, and  very  meager  diet.  These  points  should  be  rigorously  insisted  upon. 
Several  repetitions  of  such  misdemeanors,  showing  habits  injurious  to 
society,  should  subject  the  offender  to  a  sentence  so  prolonged,  and  to  such 
discipline,  as  would  give  opportunity  for  a  changed  purpose  in  life.  We 
were  told  of  one  person  thus  arrested  and  imprisoned  thirty-seven  times  for 

terms  of  a  few  days  and  of  another  "nearly  one  hundred  times".    To  tamper 
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thus  with  such  offenders,  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  law,  and  of  its 
administrators.  A  sentence  of  a  year's  duration  in  these  cases  would  have 
saved  the  expense  of  continual  arrests  and  trials,  and  would  have  relieved 
the  community  of  a  nuisance.  It  would  greatly  increase  the  hope  of  restora- 
tion to  honorable  citizenship. 


The  "Act  to  define  and  suppress  tramps,"  approved  April  9th,  1876k  has 
not  yet  produced  its  designed  effect.  Indeed,  its  provisions  appear  not  to 
be  generally  known.  If  public  attention  were  called  to  its  provisions  by  its 
publication  in  handbill  form  or  otherwise,  and  if  citizens  annoyed  by  diis 
most  undesirable  population  would  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  taw. 
the  evil  would  be  lessened.  We  have  been  astonished  at  the  number  of 
tramps  reported  in  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  state. 

Rigid  surveillance  and  compulsory  labor  are  indispensable  conditions  in 
the  adequate  treatment  of  these  wandering  idlers,  who  seem  to  regard  them- 
selves as  exempted  from  the  ordinary  condition  of  humanity,  "In  the  sweat 
of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread".  There  is  often  great  difficulty  tn  pro- 
curing employment  of  a  character  which  can  be  enforced  upon  such  vagrants 
in  the  points  where  they  congregate.  In  those  parts  of  the  State  where 
suitable  stone  is  found,  it  might  be  brought  to  a  convenient  place  and 
broken  for  township  roads.  In  others  fire  wood  might  be  sent  to  be  sawed 
and  split  for  private  citizens.  In  an  agricultural  region  some  heavy  farm 
work,  as  clearing  land  of  stones  or  stumps,  gnibbii^,  digging  of  drains,  etc., 
ou^t  to  be  insisted  upon  as  a  compensation  for  food  and  kx^ng.  In 
cities  or  towns  the  grading  and  paving  of  streets  and  cutting  down  olf 
embankments,  might  sometimes  be  kept  in  reserve  for  these  unwelcome 
guests,  sure  to  arrive.  A  benevolent  lady  whose  kitchen  door  had  frequent 
visitors,  lessened  their  attendance  by  connecting  her  unfailing  charity  with 
the  sweeping  of  her  pavement  and  other  employments.  "NOTHING  FOB 
NOTBtKG"  should  be  the  unfailing  condition  of  aid,  public  or  private,  for 
able-bodied  beggars. 

A  bill  aiming  at  the  permanent  suppression  of  this  evil  is  now  before 
the  Legislature  of  New  York.  It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Super- 
intendent of  work-houses,  who  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  Is  to  establish  such  institutions  in  rented  premises  at  proper  points; 
and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  magistrates  to  send  to  them  convicted  vagrants, 
for  from  three  to  six  months.  On  a  second  conviction  the  sentence  is  to  be 
from  six  months  to  a  year,  and  for  a  third  to  be  of  indefinite  duration. 
Tramping,  with  its  attendant  arsons,  thefts,  and  outrages  would  not  flourish 
under  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law. 

FUNISHHENTS   IN  PRISON. 

The  subject  of  legal  punishment  is  one  which  has  occupied  attention  in 
all  ages.    In  the  not  distant  past  the  laws  of  some  nations  may  be  said  to 
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have  been  "written  in  blood".  But  sradually  the  leavening  influence  of 
Christianity  has  effected  a  great  change  in  public  and  in  private  life,  sub- 
jecting both  the  prison  and  the  family  more  and  more  to  the  operation  of 
moral  forces.  One  of  the  great  poets  of  our  time  exultingly  proclaims  this 
onward  movement.    "Thank  God!"  says  Whittier, 

"That  I  have  lived  lo  see  the  tiine 
When  the  great  truth  b^ns  at  last  to  find 
An  utterance  from  the  deep  heart  of  manldnd. 

Earnest  and  clear,  that  AI.1.  revenge  is  crihbI 
That  man  is  holier  than  a  creed,— that  all 

Restraint  upon  him  must  consult  his  good, 
Hope's  sunshine  linger  on  his  prison  wall. 

And  love  look  in  upon  his  solitude." 

A  fatal  objection  to  the  reliance  on  physical  suffering  as  a  last  resort  in 
prison  disdptine,  is  that  if  the  infliction  be  light  it  is  tte  subject  of  con- 
tempt and  ridicule;  if  severe  and  protracted  by  the  determination  of  the 
convict  not  to  yield,  the  cry  is  readily  raised,  and  some  times  not  without 
reason,  of  cruelty  and  brutality.  The  venomous  whisper  of  a  subordinate, 
some  act  of  injustice  unknown  lo  the  warden,  perchance  a  taint  of  insanity, 
may  have  stung  the  culprit  to  almost  superhuman  endurance  of  pain,  rather 
than  submit  to  utter  the  simple  words  "I  will  obey."  An  estimable  officer 
who,  without  anger  or  unworthy  motive,  enforces  such  punishment,  under  a 
belief  that  it  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  good  order,  may  thus  become 
unintentionally  a  vehicle  of  wrong,  and  the  subject  of  scurrilous  abuse  and 
widespread  calumny. 

In  many  prisons  of  the  United  States  a  solitary  cell,  spare  diet  and  de- 
privation of  employment,  is  the  extreme  penalty  for  the  violation  of  prison 
rules.  In  others  the  cell  is  darkened,  and  in  fl^rant  cases,  the  hands 
'  are  fastened  to  the  wall,  not  higher  than  the  shoulders.  But  whatever  dis- 
ciplinary regulations  may  be  adopted  there  should  never  be  wanting  a  loving 
pity  for  the  erring  and  fallen  brother,  (the  victim  perhaps  of  "evil  parentaga 
and  vile  surroundings,")  and  a  warm  desire  to  lift  him  up  into  a  Christian 
manhood.  An  unexpected  and  wholly  undeserved  kindness  to  a  moody 
prisoner  in  such  restraint,  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air,  a  delicacy  from  the 
officers'  table,  a  few  genial  words,  the  reading  of  some  simple  story  (good 
will  finds  a  good  way)  may  revolutionize  the  man,  and  win  him  to  the  right. 
We  live  in  a  professedly  Christian  land — a  land  of  bibles  and  of  churches. 
Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  management  of  our  prisons 
shall  be  permeated  with  a  Christian  spirit. 

Ex-Govemor  G.  F.  Fort  wrote  ten  years  since  "Observations  made  in 
the  prisons  of  other  states,  satisfied  us  that  the  kind  and  degree  of  punish- 
ment defined  by  the  N.  J.  statute,  without  discretionary  powers  of  further 
infliction  by  either  keeper  or  inspectors,  is  amply  sufficient  to  control  and 
subdue  all  refractory  cases,  unless  there  is  defective  management  in  the 
prison.     Gen.  Amos  Pilsbury,  the  able  and  efficient  chief  of  the  Albany 
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Penitentiary,  who  has  for  forty  years  presided  most  successfully  over  penal 
institutions  in  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  New  York,  assured  the 
coDunissioners  that  corporal  or  painful  punishment  was  never  necessary  in 
a  well  regulated  prison,  and  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  his  men  passed 
through  their  time  without  a  harsh  word.  Ur.  Haynes,  Warden  of  Massa- 
chusetts State  Prison,  Capt.  Robtnns,  of  the  South  Boston  House  of  Cor- 
rection, and  others,  were  equally  explicit  on  that  pcnnt,  and  agreed  fully 
with  Gen.  Pilsbury.  Mr.  Brockway  says  'coercive  measures  are  only  re;- 
sorted  to  1^  unqualified  officers.' " 

The  New  Jersey  law  allows  punishment  in  her  State  Prison  "not  exceed- 
ing dose  confinement  in  a  dark  cell,  on  bread  and  water,  with  chain  on  the 
leg,  or  handcuffs,  or  both,  for  six  days,"  and  "further  punishment  as  die 
acting  Inspectors  shall  think  proper;  provided,  that  corporal  punishment 
shall  in  no  case  be  inflicted." 

The  obvious  meaning  of  this  passage  is  that  corporal  pain  shall  never 
be  inflicted  as  a  punishinent  in  the  prison;  not  merely  that  the  Uuh  is 
abolished,  and  the  thumb-screw,  the  rack  or  other  devices  of  vindictive  in- 
genuity, allowed  as  a  substitute.  All  experience  shows  that  abuses,  sooner 
or  later,  follow  where  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain  becomes  the  established 
mode  for  the  correction  of  misconduct.  Our  statute  is  right,  and  oui^t  to 
be  maintained.  But  most  discipline  be  abandoned,  misrule  be  inaugurated, 
and  all  profitable  industry  be  abandoned  in  our  prisons?  By  no  means.  It 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  in  such  a  family,  diat  good  order  be  maintained,  that 
obedience  be  prompt,  and  that  labor,  both  for  discipline  and  sustenance,  be 
exacted  and  performed. 

THS  COlfUOTATION  LAW. 

It  was  with  the  intent  to  secure  these  ends,  that  the  Legislature,  in  i86!t 
enacted  what  is  known  as  the  Commutation  Law.  This  offers  to  the  pris- 
oner a  powerful  incentive  to  do  riglit,  by  providing  that  for  eveiy  month 
of  satisfactory  performance  of  assigned  labor,  two  days  of  his  sentence 
shall  be  remitted;  for  every  month  of  orderly  deportment,  two  days;  and 
for  every  month  of  manifest  effort  at  self -improvement  one  day;  for 
twelve  months  of  continuous  good  record,  an  additional  d^  per  month 
may  be  given;  thus  deducting  seventy-two  days  from  a  sentence  of  fifteen 
months  or  over.  For  the  second  year  of  good  record,  another  day  per 
month  is  granted;  and  so  an  added  day  per  month  for  each  year  pro- 
gressively. 

Could  any  more  beneficient  provision  be  asked  by  the  prisoner  than  this? 
Could  any  more  efiicient  disciplinary  power  be  asked  by  the  officers? 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  law  has  never  produced, 
in  our  prison,  the  effects  contemplated  by  its  friends.  But  the  cause  of  this 
is  patent.  To  avoid  trouble  in  the  keeping  of  accounts,  the  plan  was  adopted 
of  giving  to  every  prisoner  credit  in  advance  for  all  his  "good  time,"  and 
entering  as  the  day  of  his  exit  the  shortest  possible  date  which  he  could  earn 
by  faultless  conduct.     Puni^unents   for  misconduct  were   directed  to  be 
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charged,  with  intent  to  prolong  the  time  of  imprisonment  for  each  ofiense. 
But  the  account  seems  to  have  been  carelessly  kept,  and  sometimes  wiped 
out;  30  that  complaints  have  been  made  of  uncertainty  and  injustice.  The 
present  administration  receiving  the  record  books  and  the  established  prac- 
tices continued  through  several  of  its  predecessors,  naturally  adopted  their 
arrangement,  as  no  objection  was  urged;  but  we  understand  it  has  care- 
fully complied  with  the  section  of  law  forbidding  commutation  in  any  month 
when  punishment  has  been  inflicted. 

The  great  aim  should  be  to  prevent  all  need  of  punishment,  by  securing 
to  this  end  the  hearty  purpose  of  the  convict  Every  inmate  on  entering 
the  prison  shoidd  be  made  to  understand  the  benevolent  intent  of  the  law 
in  its  several  particulars ;  and  be  assured  of  the  desire  of  the  officers,  justly 
and  impartially  to  give  him  its  full  benefit,  on  condition  that  he  shall  de- 
serve it  Me  should  be  furnished  with  a  book  containing  a  printed  explana- 
tion of  the  plan  and  the  pennanent  rules  of  the  institution,  and  blank  pages 
for  the  entry  month  by  month  of  the  credits  or  debits  of  his  account  for 
labor,  conduct  and  self-improvement,  as  they  appear  on  the  books  of  the 
Prison.  If  the  record  be  deemed  by  him  unjust,  he  should,  while  the  facts 
are  all  fresh  in  the  memory  be  allowed  the  opportunity  to  ask  its  correction 
of  the  Keeper,  the  Moral  Instructor,  or  an  Inspector,  If  the  entry  be  right, 
it  could  be  kindly  explained  to  him,  whilst  if  an  error  has  unwittingly  oc- 
curred, an  honorable  officer  will  sedulously  rectify  it  Who  would  rob 
a  helpless  convict  of  his  legal  earnings? 

The  difference  in  effect  in  carrying  out  the  commutation  law  upon  the 
plan  we  have  indicated  and  that  which  was  unfortunately  adopted  nine 
years  ago — the  moral  forces  made  continuously  operative  in  elevating  the 
prisoner  on  the  one  band,  and  the  great  want  of  them  on  the  other,  must 
be  evident  to  any  thoughtful  mind. 

THE  UFKESSION  OV  CRIME. 

Within  a  few  years  past  the  question  of  the  best  methods  for  repressing 
crime,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  pMlanthropUts  in  this  and  other  lands ; 
and  congresses,  national  and  international,  have  discussed  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  a  calm,  philosophical  and  Christian  spirit,  and  with  an  interest  un- 
known to  any  previous  part  of  the  world's  history.  Principles  eliminated 
with  much  thought  and  toil,  the  result  of  struggles  and  experiments  and 
theories  formed  in  prison  life,  by  Maconochie  at  the  penal  colony  on  Nor- 
folk Island,  by  Montesinos  at  Valencia  in  Spain,  and  1^  other  patient  woric- 
ers  and  advance  thinkers — the  separate  system  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
silent  or  congregate  system  of  Auburn — the  working  of  approved  plans 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  various  countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  have  been  in  these  congresses  brought  to  public  notice, 
considered  and  discussed.  The  labors  of  our  Dwigjit  and  Lieber,  of  Wines 
and  Harris,  have  wded  in  the  gpod  woik.  The  result  has  been  a  marked 
advance  in  penological  science;  and  improvements,  almost  world-wide,  have 
been  made  in  systems  and  in  practices. 
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The  most  prominent  instance  of  improved  practical  results  has  been  in  the 
system  of  prisons  and  of  discipline  adopted  in  Ireland  under  Sir  Walter 
Crofton  in  1853.  Under  it  the  convicts  are  treated  as  erring  and  reasonable 
beings.  They  are  instructed  in  the  obligations  of  law,  human  and  divine, 
and  plied  with  motives  to  do  right.  As  they  manifest  improvement  in  mental 
culture,  in  morals  and  in  labor,  they  are  advanced  to  higher  grades,  with  in- 
creased privileges,  till  ifae  last  months  of  prison  life,  if  it  can  be  called 
prison  life,  are  passed  on  an  open  farm. 

To  the  wonderful  results  of  this  mode  of  treatment  in  the  elevation  and 
reformation  of  the  convicts,  statesmen  and  philanthropists  have  borne 
abundant  testimony.  And  their  testimony  finds  ready  credence,  for  it  is  in 
accordance  with  our  intuitive  convictions  of  right  The  system  acts  with 
nature.  The  path  of  the  reforming  convict  is  purposely  made  rugged,  but 
industry  and  integrity  smooth  his  passage,  and  hope  beckons  him  onward 
till  the  goat  is  won.  It  is  sud  that  of  i^ooo  men  who  passed  through  the 
penal  farm  at  Lusk  Intt  two  attempted  to  escape. 

tHE  NBW  YOHK  STATE  BEEORUATOItY. 

A  most  hopeful  experiment,  because  better  adapted  to  our  state  of  sodety 
in  America,  is  that  which  has  been  recently  inaugurated  at  Elmira,  New 
York,  the  result  of  careful  thought  and  labor  by  members  of  the  H.  Y. 
Prison  Association.  This  institution  is  startlingly  unique  in  its  character,  and 
meets  wants  long  felt  and  acknowledged  in  our  prison  arrangements.  It  is 
deseed  for  young  men  between  16  and  30  years  of  age,  sentenced  to  it  for 
criminal  ofFence,  who  are  not  known  to  have  been  previously  confined  in 
any  State  Prison  or  penitentiary  on  conviction  for  a  felony. 

The  buildings  are  arranged  for  three  grades  of  prisoners.  On  admisnon 
all  are  received  in  the  second  grade.  They  are  here  comfortably  fed  and 
dad,  eat  in  messes  at  tables  in  hall,  and  are  allowed  to  see  and  correspond 
with  friends.  Six  months  of  good  record  in  conduct,  labor,  and  study  entitle 
an  inmate  to  promotion  to  first  grade,  where  improved  diet,  dotlung  and 
privileges  await  him.  By  gross  misconduct  in  either  of  these  grades  a 
prisoner  may  fall  to  the  number  three  grade,  where  a  coarse  gray  dress  is 
worn,  the  diet  is  meager  and  eaten  In  the  cell,  and  intercourse  mth  friends, 
even  by  letter,  is  denied.  Three  months  of  good  conduct  is  required  to  .re- 
instate him  in  number  two. 

The  different  grades  meet  together  at  labor,  in  school  and  in  chapel  under 
supermsion.  At  other  times  they  are  separate.  Two  evenings  of  the  week 
are  devoted  to  the  active  recitation  of  lessons  prepared  on  other  evenings 
in  the  cells,  where  gas  li^t  is  furnished.  The  progress  is  marked  even  in 
the  most  badcward  students.  Prisoners,  who  do  not  know  their  letters,  on 
admission,  a  few  months  after  were  reading  in  TUrd  Reader  and  ciphering 
in  Fractions.  A  number  of  advanced  scholars  were  employed  as  teachers— 
a  Normal  School  for  thdr  special  instruction  being  held  one  evening  in  the 
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week.  Idleness  in  the  cell  on  study  evenings,  mfmifesting  itself  in  the 
Tcdtalion  class,  will  give  the  careless  pupils  undesirable  marks.  The  active 
prosecution  of  study  or  the  perusal  of  instructive  books  is  considered 
absolutely  essenti&l  to  their  moral  and  mental  renovation.  Their  lessons 
and  questions  growing  out  of  them,  being  objects  of  common  interest,  form 
themes  for  conversation  when  they  meet,  instead  of  debasing  or  unimprov- 

A  mark  system,  strictly  enforced,  gives  to  the  men  deserving  it  at  the  end 
of  every  month  a  number  three  mark  for  good  conduct,  for  effective  labor 
and  for  diligent  study— making  an  aggregate  of  nine  marks.  Each  man  has 
his  little  bank  book  in  which  these  monthly  credits  are  entered.  Ungentle- 
manly  behavior  at  table  or  elsewhere,  or  other  misconduct,  non-accom- 
plishment of  satisfactory  results  in  labor  or  in  studies,  causing  bad  nimibers, 
operate  as  checks,  and  reduce  his  balance,  thus  arresting  his  advance  to  a 
higher  grade. 

To  an  inquiry  by  the  Commissioners  in  reference  to  the  sources  from 
whence  this  conduct  record  is  derived,  the  General  Superintendent,  Z.  R. 
Brockway,  writes  us :  "The  manner  of  making  up  the  record  in  each  case 
is  briefly  as  follows — each  keeper  is  reqtiired  to  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  the  manner  and  amount  of  labor  performed  by  the  prisoners  tmder  bis 
charge — so  of  the  demeanor.  The  teacher  keeps  a  similar  account  of  school 
performance.  A  synopsis  of  this  record  made  on  blanks  prepared,  is  sent 
to  my  office  weekly,  containing  full  notes  of  explanation  when  any  defect 
is  reported.  At  the  end  of  each  month  these  reports  are  examined  and 
audited  by  the  General  Superintendent,  and  the  clerk  from  this  audit  enters 
die  marks  earned  for  the  month  in  the  ledger.  From  the  ledger  the  prison- 
er's pass  books  are  written  up  as  is  a  bank  book  in  a  banl^  and  returned  to 
the  prisoner." 

But  the  most  mariced  feature  of  the  Reformatory  is  the  indeterminate 
sentence.  Inmates  are  sent  with  no  limit  to  their  imprisonment  but  the 
maximum  term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime  of  which  they  were  convicted. 
The  act  says,  "when  it  shall  appear  to  the  managers  that  there  is  a  strtmg 
or  reasonable  probability  that  he  will  live  and  remain  at  liberty  without 
violating  the  law,  and  that  his  release  is  not  incompatible  with  the  welfare 
of  society,  then  they  shall  issue  to  such  prisoner  an  absolute  release  from 
imprisonment,  and  shall  certify  the  fact  of  such  release  and  the  grounds 
thereof  to  the  governor,  who  may  thereupon,  in  his  discretion,  restore  such 
person  to  citizenship.  But  no  petition  or  other  form  of  application  shall  be 
entertained  by  the  managers."  The  Board  of  Managers  also  have  power 
"to  establish  rules  and  regulations  under  which  prisoners  within  the  Reform- 
atory may  be  allowed  to  go  upon  parole  outside  of  the  building  and  en- 
closure, but  to  remain  while  on  parole  in  the  legal  custody  and  under  the 
control  of  the  board  of  managers,  and  subject  at  any  time  to  be  taken  back 
within  the  enclosure  of  said  Reformatory." 

The  principle  underlying  "the  indefinite  sentence"  of  the  New  York  law 
is  one  which  is  continually  acted  upon  under  analogous  circumstances.  An 
insane  person  is  taken  to  an  asylum,  not  for  any  specified  limt,  but  lo  he 
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restored  to  soundness  of  mind  A  diseased  patient,  or  one  with  fractured 
limbs,  goes  to  a  hospital,  not  to  be  treated  for  twenty  or  ninety  days^  but 
to  be  cured.  When,  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum 
or  hospital,  the  inmate  may  with  safety  to  himself  and  the  community  be 
restored  to  sode^,  arrangements  to  that  end  are  made.  And  all  men  say 
"it  is  right".  So,  when  the  legal  discipline  to  which  an  offender  has  been 
sentenced  has  wrought  in  him  a  just  sense  of  his  relations  to  society  and  a 
respect  for  the  ri^ts  of  others,  it  b  eminently  fitting  that  he  should  be  re- 
leased from  confinement  The  state  has  no  vengence  for  a  truly  repentant 
son.  But  when  the  moral  sense  of  a  convict  is  dormant,  and  a  reform  pur- 
pose of  life  is  manifestly  not  attained,  the  community  should  be  protected 
from  his  assaults   for  the  full  term  to  which  he  could  have  been  scn- 

In  determining  the  fitness  of  a  prisoner  for  parole  or  discharge,  the  man- 
agers have  before  them  a  certified  copy  of  the  whole  legal  proceedings  in 
his  case,  the  charge  and  the  evidence  pro  and  con;  2d,  his  previous  history 
as  recorded  by  the  superintendent,  after  careful  investigation;  3d,  hb 
whole  prison  record;  and  4th,  the  testimony  of  the  officers,  and,  if  de- 
sirable, a  conference  with  the  man  himself.  From  these  various  sources 
they  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  conclusions  so  generally  correct  as  to  justify 
the  adoption  of  the  flexible  sentence. 

From  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Refonnatory  for  1S77,  not  yet  printed, 
but  kindly  furnished  us  in  manuscript  by  the  General  Superintendent,  we 
extract  a  few  passages: 

"The  act  of  1877,  chapter  173,  together  with  the  early  completion  of  the 
Reformatory,  will  afford  a  rare  opportunity  for  an  investigation  by  actual 
experiment,  as  to  whether  imprisonment  for  crime  can  be  made  beneficial 
to  society  by  the  reclamation  of  offenders.  Under  it  stronger  motives  and 
better  means  for  self -improvement  may  be  supplied,  and  the  relations  of 
the  prisoner  to  the  prison  administration  is  radieally  changed.  This  is  not 
so  much  from  any  special  feature  of  the  law  as  from  the  whole  act  taken 
together,  and  the  various  provisions  are  so  related  to  each  other  that  to 
have  altered  them  in  any  essential  particular  would  have  destroyed  its  use- 
fulness, and  it  is  therefore  cause  for  gratulation  that  the  law  stands  upon 
the  statutes  so  free  from  faults." 

"The  principle  of  parole  or  provisional  release  is  new  in  the  prison  dis- 
cipline of  this  country,  and  imposes  upon  the  managers  a  very  delicate  duty; 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  has  not  yet  been  put 
to  the  test  of  practical  experience  here,  only  because  from  the  brief  period 
of  time  since  the  enactment  of  the  law,  and  the  absence  of  any  case  specially 
requiring  it,  there  has  been  no  demand  for  it.  Experience  has  shown  that 
there  are  certain  weak  characters  among  prisoners,  not  positively  vicious, 
who,  having  a  recognized  abidinG;  place  in  society,  with  reputable  friends  and 
relations  to  aid  them,  mayi)e  released  with  advantage  to  all  concerned,  if 
the  moral  force  alone  of  their  legal  relations  to  their  custodians  may  re- 
main.   And  often  such  prisoners  not  only  make  much  more  rapid  improve- 
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mart  when  in  usual  social  circumstances  than  if  detained  in  durance,  but 
if  imprisoned  too  long  they  do  actually  deteriorate. 

Great  care  will  be  exercised  that  only  suitable  prisoners  shall  be  paroled 
and  that  a  place  is  prepared  for  them  before  they  go  out.  The  managers, 
in  fixing  upon  a  uniform  plan  to  determine  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
prisoners  may  obtain  increased  privileges  and  nttimately  their  release  from 
custody,  have  sought  to  carefully  guard  society  against  the  return  to  any 
community,  of  confirmed  criminals,  or  others  likely  to  fall  ag^  into  crime; 
to  put  before  the  prisoner  the  greatest  inducements  to  the  exercise  of  self- 
control  and  efforts  for  self-culture  and  to  stimulate  the  self -regarding 
virtues;  also,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  sought  to  guard  the  prisoner 
against  unjust  imprisonment,  either  in  kind  or  duration.  To  these  ends  they 
have  adopted  the  present  system  of  marks  of  merit  and  demerit  and  of 
soda]  grades." 

"The  standard  of  conduct  entitling  prisoners  to  promotion  from  one 
grade  to  another  is  designed  to  be  not  only  satisfactory,  as  relates  to  good 
order  and  the  disdplioe  of  the  reformatory  generally,  but  also  to  induce 
habits  opposed  to  those  of  the  criminal  cast  of  character.  Therefore,  it  is 
made  to  embrace 

First. — The  general  demeanor,  the  moral,  social  and  economic  features 
of  it. 

Second.—The  industrious  habit,  whether  forced,  assisted  or  voluntarily 
diligent,  and  what  degree  of  effective  results;  and 

lliird.— The  interest  in  books  and  study,  together  with  the  progress  in 
education  actually  made. 

Of  course,  in  finally  determining  the  date  of  parole  or  absolute  release, 
the  impressions  of  those  brought  constantly  in  contact  with  a  prisoner,  will 
be  sou^t,  in  addition  to  any  systematic  records  and  the  personal  examina- 
tion by  the  managers." 

There  are  in  our  State  Prison  nearly  five  hundred  prisoners  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  many  of  whom  are  in  on  their  first  conviction.  Others  are 
under  sentence  for  offences  hastily  committed,  whose  lives  have  not  been 
criminal.  We  would  earnestly  press  upon  the  Legislature,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  such  offenders,  the  establishment  of  a  Refonnatoiy  npon  the  New 
York  model. 

If  we  have  seemed  to  be  diffuse  in  treating  upon  the  subject  of  this  novel 
and  interesting  experiment  in  American  prisons,  our  apology  must  be  the 
importance  of  a  sufficiently  full  presentation  of  its  claims.  A  visit  at  the 
institution  and  a  careful  consideration  of  its  rules  satisfied  us  that  its  estab- 
lishment is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  penitentiary  disdpltne,  to  be 
carried  on  with  a  new  aim,  by  new  methods  and  destined,  we  confidently 
trust,  to  produce  greatly  improved  results.  The  general  Superintendent, 
Z.  R.  Brockway,  is  no  novice  at  the  work.  He  has  had  long  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  as  an  educator  of  imprisoned  men,  and  has  entered  upon 
diis  new  field  of  advanced  opportunities  with  noble  purposes  and  high 
hopes. 
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■A  BOARD  O?  STATE  CHABITIES. 

Several  of  oar  sister  commonwealths  have  derived  much  benefit  from  die 
appointment  of  a  Board  of  State  Cliarities  for  the  puiipose  of  examining 
into  the  condition  and  practices  of  the  various  penal  and  charitable  institu- 
tions of  dieir  respective  States.  They  report  to  the  Governor  or  Legisla- 
ture annually,  making  snch  suggestions  as  they  may  deem  proper,  with 
reference  to  the  more  economical  or  efficient  woridng  of  these  institutions, 
and  the  harmonious  accomplishment  of  the  beneficient  purposes  of  the  State. 
The  appointment  of  snch  a  board  consisting  of  five  or  six  judicious,  philan- 
thropic cittiens,  to  serve  without  compensation,  (their  necessary  e^^enses 
of  course  being  paid,)  would,  we  think,  result  in  much  good.  Various 
evils  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  commission  which  such  a  Board 
might  have  corrected  or  prevented. 

A  CBAPEI.  IN  STATE  PUSOtl. 

The  Keeper  and  Moral  Instructor  have  both  called  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  great  need  of  a  suitable  room  in  the  State  Prison  lor 
the  purpose  of  public  worship.  We  think  the  State  has  eminently  failed  in 
its  duty  by  so  long  neglecting  provision  for  supplying  this  want.  The  procla- 
mation of  the  Gospel  of  the  Redeemer,  the  fullness  of  His  love  and  mercy, 
is  the  most  effective  of  all  means  of  restoration  for  fallen  man.  The  repeti- 
tion of  religious  services  to  six  difEerent  congregations  of  prisoners,  mostly 
out  of  si^t  in  their  cells,  is  dispiriting  both  to  minister  and  to  hearers. 
Indeed,  of  those  supposed  to  be  hearers,  many,  from  position,  cannot  be  so, 
and  others  from  apathy  or  indifference,  will  not  The  magnetic  sympathy 
of  an  audience  with  a  speaker  in  solemn  earnest  laboring  for  their  good, 
manifested  in  kindling  eyes  and  serious,  upturned  faces,  stimulates  and  com- 
pensates his  efforts;  but  it  is  impossible  if  he  talks  to  the  corridors.  A 
gentleman  who  walked  down  the  aisle  during  a  sermon,  to  look  within  the 
cells,  found  many  convicts  giving  serious  attention,  but  some  at  paltry 
occupations,  or  lying  in  bed,  a  few  amusing  themselves  with  games. 

Surely  such  a  state  of  things  should  be  promptly  remedied.  We  know 
of  no  large  prison  where  the  religious  wants  of  those  committed  to  it  are 
not  better  provided  for.  Ministers  of  different  denominations  would  often 
gladly  address  the  inmates  but  for  the  physical  barriers.  As  a  lecture  room 
where  instructive  addresses  on  various  topics  could  be  delivered,  and  also 
as  a  school  room,  such  an  apartment  would  be  a  signal  benefit,  and  inmates 
guilty  of  improper  conduct  in  any  of  these  collections  could  be  debarred 
from  the  privilege  of  attendance.  The  experience  of  other  prisons  forbids 
the  expectation  of  serious  difficulty. 

The  conclusions  at  which  the  commissioners  have  arrived  are: 

1st.  That  the  county  jails  are  not  suitable  places  for  the  prolot^^  deten- 
tion and  employment  of  persons  convicted  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

2d.  That  our  State  Prison  is  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  confinement  of 
all  persons  convicted  for  crimes  of  the  higher  grade,  and  that  mainly  to 
such  it  should  be  hereafter  restricted 
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3d.  That  a  House  of  Correction  or  State  Refoimatorr  sboiild  be  estab- 
Usbed  for  criminals  of  lesser  turpitude,  and  for  young  offenders  on  first 
convictioiL  In  tbe  strict  disciplinary  arrangements  of  the  Reformatory, 
continuous  encouragement  should  be  ^ven  to  the  inmates  in  the  formation 
of  corrective  hatnts  of  thought  and  action,  fitting  them  as  far  as  possible, 
for  their  restoration  to  society. 

4th.  That  a  Board  of  State  Charities  should  be  appointed,  with  advisory 
power  over  all  penal  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  State,  which  are  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  State  or  municipal  funds,  in  order  that  the 
benefident  purposes  of  the  State  may  be  efficiently,  economical^  and  har- 
moniously accomplished. 

5th.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Commutation  Law,  passed  April  19th,  1S69, 
designed  to  act  as  a  continuous  encouragement  of  the  convicts  in  good  order, 
efficient  labor  and  mental  self-improvement,  should  be  so  carried  out  that 
month  by  month  each  man  may  know  by  a  record  fumislied  him,  his  allow- 
ance of  "good  time". 

6tb.  That  a  commodious  apartment  ou^t  to  be  provided  in  the  State 
Prison  for  the  purposes  of  religious  worship,  which  could  also  be  advan- 
tageously used  for  lectures  on  various  improving  and  interesting  toiuci, 
and  for  a  school  room. 

7th.  That  to  some  officer  connected  with  the  State  Prison  should  be 
assigned  the  duty  of  aiding  discharged  prisoners  in  securing  suitable  em- 
ployment and  homes. 

We  have  been  able  to  ^ve  but  little  attention  to  the  selection  of  a  ^e 
for  the  proposed  State  Reformatory.  For  the  facility  of  recdving  materials 
and  of  forwarding  the  products  of  the  labor  of  the  inmates  it  ought  to  be 
of  easy  access  to  both  railroad  and  water  communication.  There  are  also 
reasons  why  it  should  be  near  some  center  of  trade  and  varied  industries. 
A  plan  for  the  requisite  buildings  has  been  promised  us,  and  when  recdved 
will  be  presented  to  tbe  legislative  committee. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  joint  resolution  under  which  we 
have  acted,  we  present  herewiUi  for  the  consideration  of  the  Lesnslatnre, 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  a  New  Jersey  State  Reformatory".* 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  sutotitted 

Saiiubl   AuiHioir 

JOHH  CUXBKT 

F.  H.  T«m 
Trenton,  February  33d,  1878. 


S.  REPORT  OP  THE   COUUISSIOH  OP   189O  RECOMMENDING  THE 
PROVISION  OP  A  REPORMATORY  FOR  MEN. 

While  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  1878  was  noteworthy 
for  its  enlightened  opinions  on  the  subject  of  penology,  and  for 
its  commendable  recommendations,  no  practical  accomplishments 
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resulted  from  its  activities.  Not  until  the  prison  at  Trenton  had 
again  become  seriously  overcrowded  and  the  need  of  lessening  the 
pressure  of  the  prison  population  on  the  facilities  for  confinement 
had  come  to  the  aid  of  the  humanitarian  argtunent  in  favor  of  a 
reformatory,  was  the  agitation  renewed  with  any  degree  of  vigor. 
In  1889  a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  the  various  re- 
formatory systems  then  in  existence  in  the  United  States  and  to 
submit  plans  and  recommendations  for  the  provision  of  a  re- 
formatory for  men  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  While  no  im- 
mediate results  ensued  from  the  report  of  this  commission  sub- 
mitted in  1890,  the  report  was  nevertheless  the  turning  point  tn 
the  agitation  for  a  reformatory.  In  1895  a  law  was  passed 
which  authorized  the  State  to  proceed  in  putting  into  operation 
the  recommendations  of  the  commission  of  1890  relative  to  the 
erection  of  a  reformatory. 


To  Hii  Excellency,  Leon  Abbttt,  Governor  of  New  Jersey: 
The  undersigned  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  pursuance 

of  chapter  216  of  the  Laws  of  l88ft  respectfully  report  as  follows : 
On  H^  6th,   1889,  the  following  act  having  been  duly  passed  by  both 

houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  approved  by  the  Governor: 

"Am  Act  relating  to  the  state  reformatory, 

"Whereas,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  there  shall  be  a  state  reformatory 
in  this  state  for  the  custody  and  imprisonment  of  criminals  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty,  who  have  not  been  previously  sentenced  to  a 
State  prison  in  this  or  any  other  state  or  country,  and  of  persons  convicted 
for  the  first  time  of  crime  not  involving  moral  turpitude ;    therefore, 

"i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
That  the  governor  shall  appoint  five  persons  as  a  board  of  commissioners, 
who  shall  be  authorized  to  visit  and  examine  any  of  the  intermediate  re- 
formatories erected  and  in  operation  in  other  states,  and  shall  make  report 
to  the  governor  of  their  inspection  and  judgment  as  to  the  best  institution 
and  system. 

"2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  they  shall  thereafter  select  from  any  available 
property  owned  by  the  sinking  fund  a  suitable  site  for  a  state  reformatory, 
and  in  case  there  is  no  suitable  site  among  such  properties  they  shall  select 
one  elsewhere;  they  shall  make  a  report  of  the  site  selected  and  the  value 
thereof  to  the  governor  and  comptroller,  and  if  approved  of  by  them,  in 
case  the  same  does  not  belong  to  the  sinking  fund,  they  shall  procure  an 
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DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  STATE  REFORMATORY  FOR 
WOMEN  AT  CUNTON  FARMS. 

I.  The  Origin  of  the  State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Clinton  Farms. 
I.  The  Joint  Committee  of  t686  Recommends  the  Provision  of  a 

Reformatory  for  Women. 
a.  The  Commis»on  of  IQ03  Repeats  the  Demand  of  the  Committee 

of  1686  for  a  State  Reformatory  for  Women. 

I.  The  Origin  op  the  State  Reformatory   for  Women 
AT  Clinton  Farms. 

I.   THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  OF  1886  RECOMMENDS  THE  PROVISION 
OF  A  REFORMATORY  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  agitation  for  reformatories  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
century  in  New  Jersey  was  not  limited  to  a  demand  for  a  re- 
formatory for  men.  In  1886  a  joint  committee  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  reported  strongly  in  favor  of  the  provision  of  a  State 
Reformatory  for  Women.  While  the  Legislature  passed  a  reso- 
lution approving  this  report  no  practical  action  was  taken  toward 
providing  for  the  erection  of  such  an  institution. 

Rrport  of  tut  Joint  CouhitteE  on  Fbhau  Pmbon  and  Reformatory 


To  Ihe  Senate  and  Gttieral  Atsembly  of  Ike  Slate  of  Nevi  Jersey: 

We,  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  18S6,  in  accordance 
with  Joint  Resolution  No.  7,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
prison  for  female  convicts  and  reformatory  for  women  in  our  Slate,  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  report; 

We  have  visited  the  prisons  and  reformatories  for  women  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  Sherbom,  Mass.,  and  at  Hudson,  N.  Y,  and  by  correspondence  and 
otherwise,  have  inquired  Into  the  management  of  female  convicts  in  the 
prisons  of  different  States,  and  the  county  jails  and  penitentiaries  of  our  own 
State. 

The  institution  at  Indianapolis  has  both  a  penal  and  reformatory  depart- 
ment   At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  in 
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tbe  reformatory,  and  fifty-four  in  the  penal  department  The  inmates  of 
both  departments  of  sufficient  age  and  strength,  are  required  to  perform 
useful  labor.  Schools  are  maintained  in  the  institution  in  which  the  girls 
receive  a  good  common  education,  and  the  prisoners  are  taught  the  rudimeu- 
taiy  branches.  Uany  of  them  take  much  interest  in  the  lessotis  and  the 
improvement  is  generally  satisfactory.  In  the  studies  that  are  prescribed, 
and  in  the  labor  required,  the  future  welfare  of  the  inmates  is  primarily 
regarded. 

The  i^rls  are  instructed  in  such  useful  labors  as  will  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  wants  and  render  them  independent  of  public  chari^,  and 
prepare  them  for  useful  and  honorable  lives. 

The  aim  of  the  discipline  of  the  prison  is  to  arouse  ambition  and  insure 
to  better  endeavors;  to  bring  the  prisoner  under  the  control  of  her  will 
instead  of  her  inclinations.  Obedience  to  the  rules  is  strictly  required,  which 
helps  to  develop  the  will  power  and  enables  the  prisoner  to  form  the  habit 
of  using  it 

As  soon  as  the  girls  in  the  reformatory  are  fitted  for  work,  good  homes 
are  provided  for  them  in  private  families  and  they  are  sent  out  on  ticket  of 
leave,  but  they  remain  under  the  supervision  of  the  institution  until  they 
become  of  age.  All  money  thus  earned  by  her  is  pta<^  to  her  credit  and 
paid  to  her  at  the  expiration  of  her  term. 

The  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women,  at  Sberbom,  Uass.,  was  opened  in 
November,  1877,  and  had  under  its  care  at  the  b^inning  of  last  year,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one  women  and  girls,  of  which  sevens-four  were  out  to 
service  on  ticket  of  leave. 

The  system  of  grading  and  classification  was  adopted  in  1881,  and  is  so 
fully  described  in  the  report  of  that  year,  that  we  quote  the  descr^tion  here: 

"Each  prisoner  upon  her  admission  to  the  prison  is  placed  in  a  'probation- 
room',  so-called — a  comfortable  room,  not  a  cell^in  which  she  remains,  se- 
cluded from  other  prisoners,  for  one  month.  If  she  has  previously  been  an 
inmate  of  the  prison,  she  is  kept  in  this  seclusion  an  additional  month. 
While  in  the  probation-room,  she  has  opportunity  for  reflection,  and  obtains 
her  first  impressions  of  the  purpose  of  her  imprisonment.  She  is  required 
to  work  steadily  during  her  stay  in  this  room. 

Clasiification. 

"In  classifying  the  prisoners  they  are  separated  into  four  divisions,  the 
lowest  being  division  one  and  the  higliest  division  four.  A  prisoner  who  has 
not  been  an  inmate  of  the  prison  before,  enters  division  two  (the  next  to 
the  lowest  grade),  if  she  has  a  sentence  not  exceeding  two  jiears.  If  she 
has  been  an  inmate  previously,  or  has  a  sentence  of  more  than  two  years, 
she  enters  the  lowest  grade,  division  one.  The  time  passed  in  a  probation- 
room  is  reckoned  as  a  part  of  tbe  time  she  is  required  to  spend  in  her 
entrance  grade." 

They  also  have  a  system  of  promotion  as  follows :  The  prisoners  are 
divided  into  four  divisions,  and  are  promoted  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
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grade,  in  accordance  nitb  credit  marics  received  and  retained  during  a 
given  time. 

The  disdpline  of  the  prison  is  strict  and  rigidly  though  Idndlr  enforced 
The  aim,  as  in  the  institution  at  Indianapolis,  is  to  thoroughly  reform  the 
inmates  and  lead  them  to  honorable  and  useful  lives.  The  women  and  girb 
here  are  trained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fit  them  for  household  duties,  etc. 
Having  a  farm  connected  with  the  prison,  a  dairy  is  successfully  conducted. 

The  school  is  doing  a  good  work — and  the  chapel  services,  conducted  by 
the  chaplain,  aided  by  the  clergy  of  South  Farmingham,  are  heartily  partici- 
pated in  by  all  the  inmates.  - 

At  Indianapolis,  the  board  of  managers  is  composed  exclnuvely  of  females 
as  are  all  the  ofBcers.  Three  men  are  employed  on  the  premises  as  follows, 
viz:   one  engineer,  one  day  and  one  night  watchman. 

At  Sherbom  the  board  of  managers  consists  of  two  ladies  and  three 
gentlemea  The  officers  of  the  prison  are  all  females.  They  have  two  male 
employes  within  the  building,  viz.,  the  engineer  and  fireman — and  twelve  men 
employed  outside  as  farm  hands  and  day  and  night  watchmen. 

Both  of  these  institutions  (the  one  having  a  history  of  fourteen  years  and 
the  other- of  ei^t  years)  have  been  successful  beyond  the  highest  anticipa- 
tions of  their  projectors,  and  have  thoroi^hly  shown  that  women  are  entirely 
competent  for  the  control  and  management  of  women. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  just  completed  a  set  of  buildings — on  the 
cottage  system — at  Hudson,  N.  Y.  They  have  erected  four  cottages,  one 
prison  building,  one  hospital  and  a  main  building,  with  furniture  and  equip- 
ments, at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  board  of  managers,  as  at  Sherbom,  will  be  composed  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  but  will  be  officered  exclusively  by  ladies. 

We  find  that  in  our  State  more  than  thirty-five  hundred  women  have  been 
committed  to  cotmty  jaib  and  penitentiaries  during  the  past  year,  for  terms 
of  from  two  days  to  six  months;  average  length  of  terms,  nineteen  and  a 
half  days.  Many  of  the  above  arrests  and  commitments  were  of  pers<»ts 
who  had  repeatedly  been  committed,  and  are  illustrations  of  the  evils  of 
our  present  jail  system  with  its  short  sentences  and  its  failure  to  reform. 

As  a  sample  of  some  letters  received  by  your  Committee  we  hand  the 
following  from  the  Warden  of  the  Hudson  County  Penitentiary : 

Hudson  Countv  PENiTENrrABV ) 
January  1st,  1887.  ( 

GsKTUHEM— You  ask  in  your  letter  for  any  further  information  wUch 
may  be  useful  to  the  Committee.  I  should  say,  from  my  experience,  that 
where  a  separate  prison  cannot  be  erected  for  females,  that  separate  pn>- 
vinoD  in  separate  institutions  for  these  two  classes  of  prisoners,  or  separate 
and  distinct  departments  where  the  regulations  will  prohibit  intercourse 
and  communication  between  the  inmates,  as  thou^  they  were  inmates  of 
entirely  separate  institutions,  should  be  made  by  law.     All  who  have  had 
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sjiy  experience  in  keeping  of  male  and  female  prisoners,  condemn  the  keep- 
iag  of  them  under  the  same  roof,  and  I  think  it  very  injurious  to  both  male 
and  females,  as  they  certainly  do  not  require  the  same  discipline  or  the 
same  treatment  In  regard  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  female  prisons,  my 
oinnion  is  they  should  be  women,  and  should  be  selected  with  great  care. 
They  should  be  women  of  education,  experience,  keenness  and  courage, 
thorouc^ly  practical,  with  strong  motherly  gifts.  Discipline  should  be 
strict  pimishment  should  be  on  the  cumulative  plan,  beginning  with  a  light 
punishment  and  increasing  its  severity  with  each  succeeding  offense.  I  am 
greatly  in  favor  of  grading  prisoners,  classifying  them  according  to  crime; 
each  prisoner  entering  the  lowest  class  and  having  the  power  to  pass  to  the 
highest  upon  good  behavior.  The  plan  at  Elmira  meets  my  views;  there 
no  term  is  specified,  but  each  prisoner  has  his  term  dependent  upon  his 
own  conduct  and  reformation.  I  think  one  year  should  be  the  shortest  term 
th^  should  be  committed  for,  and  when  a  prisoner  is  discharged  some  suit- 
able place  should  be  provided  where  she  could  work  and  earn  her  living. 
No  one  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  prison  until  suitable  employment  is 
secured.  This  is  a  good  undertaking,  and  I  hope  to  see  your  honorable 
committee  successful  in  establishing  such  an  institution,  and  if  not  for  the 
whole  State,  my  opinion  is,  would  be  a  grand  thing  for  the  counties  of 
Essex  and  Hudson  to  have  such  a  prison  jointly. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Gkihbs,  Warden. 

During  its  investigations  your  Committee  also  visited  the  State  Prison  at 
Joliet,  Illinois,  having  understood  that  a  female  reformatory  department 
was  connected  with  that  institution.  It  was  found,  however,  that  it  was 
conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  that  in  operation  in  the  like  department  in 
our  own  State  Prison,  having  reference  more  to  the  punishment  for  crime 
than  to  any  reformation  of  the  ciiminal,  by  the  proper  surrotmdings  and 
fitting  education. 

As  penal  institutions,  both  the  Hew  Jersey  Prison  and  that  at  JoUet  are 
as  successful  and  as  well  conducted  as  any  in  the  States,  but  both  fall  to 
reach  the  ultimate  effect  desired  and  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  a  female 
refonnatory. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  women  and  girls  are  annually  committed 
to  our  county  jails  and  penitentiaries  at  an  enormous  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers—an expense  which  is  largely  increasing  each  year,  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  their  reformation — and  because  of  the  success  of  the  institutions 
named  in  reforming  this  class  of  females  (eighty  per  cent,  of  those  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  according  to  statistics,  being  thorou^ly  reformed),  we, 
your  Committee,  recommend  that  a  similar  institution  be  erected  in  this 
State,  and  that  an  appropriation  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  be  made 
1  appointed  to  supervise  the  erection  of  such  an  institution. 
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We  farther  recommend  that  said  institution  be  located  in  Middlesex  or 
Union  counties,  on  lands  now  held  by  the  State.' 

Respectfully, 

Wm.  H.  Carter, 
T.  G.  Chattu, 
Thomas  J.  Avxm, 
Jobs  Marhm, 
R.  B.  Seyhoub, 

Committee. 


2.  THE  COMMISSION  OF   I903-4  REPEATS  THE  DEMAND  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  OF  1886  FOR  A  STATE  REFORMATORY 

FOR  WOMEN. 

The  Report  of  the  committee  of  1 886  in  favor  of  a  reformatory 
brought  no  practical  results.  From  1886  to  1896  the  women's 
ward  at  the  State  Prison  was  under  the  efficient  mans^ement  of 
Mrs.  John  H.  Patterson.  Her  competent  administration  together 
with  an  appropriation  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars  in  1899  for 
the  improvement  of  the  women's  wing  of  the  prison,  tended  to 
lessen  to  some  degree  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  for  the  pro- 
vision of  a  reformatory  for  women.  However,  the  agitation  was 
begun  with  even  greater  vigor  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century,  and  the  commissions  appointed  by  the  Legislature  in 
1903-4  vigorously  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Reformatory  for  Women.  It  was  some  little  time,  however,  be- 
fore any  practical  results  were  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee.  In  1907  a  law  passed  the  House 
providing  for  the  erection  of  a  reformatory  for  women,  but  failed 
in  the  Senate.  However,  the  law  of  April  ist,  1910,  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion  the  agitation  for  the  provision  of  a  re- 
formatory for  women  which  had  extended  over  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

^  Lttblotivt  Decumtils.  18S7.     Document  No.  m.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1-7. 
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Report  of  the  Wohbh's  Rxiorkatoky  Cohuissioh  Appointed  by  Viktue  of 
Joint  Rssouitioh  Mo.  2  of  the  Legislatdke  of  1903. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  30th,  1904. 
Uy  Deab  Sib— I  beg  leave  to  hand  you  herewith  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  you  under  the  authority  of  Joint  Resolution  No.  2  of  the 
Legislature  of  1903,  to  investigate  into  and  report  upon  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  State  Reformatory  for  Women. 

A  bill  embodying  the  ideas  of  the  Commission  is  in  course  of  preparation, 
and  will  be  handed  to  some  member  of  the  Legislature  for  introduction  at 
an  early  day. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Edwin  G.  Adams, 

Secretary  of  Commission. 
HOK.  pRANKtiN  Murphy, 

Governor  of  New  Jersey, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


To  the  Senate  and  General  Astembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

The  members  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  Hb  Excelleocy  the  Gover- 
nor, in  pursuance  of  Joint  Resolution  No.  z  of  the  Legislature  of  1903,  re- 
spectfully report : 

Since  their  appointment,  the  members  of  the  Commission  have  visited  and 
inspected  the  State's  Prison,  the  penitentiaries  of  Essex  and  Hudson  counties  • 
and  the  principal  county  jails.  All  of  the  coun^  institutions  not  visited  have 
reported  to  us  in  writing,  in  reply  to  written  interrogatories  submitted  to  them. 
The  Commission  has  also  visited  the  Women's  Reformatory,  at  Bedford,  New 
York,  the  Women's  Reformatory  at  Sherbum,  Massachusetts,  and  the  State 
Home  for  Girls  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts.  The  discharge  of  the  duty 
devolved  upon  us  necessarily  included  not  only  the  visitation  and  inspection 
aforesaid,  but  also  an  examination  into  the  principles  and  system  of  penology 
in  general,  especially  in  its  relation  to  women  offenders. 

The  objects  of  imprisonment  for  crime  and  lesser  offenses  against  the 
law  are  (i)  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  (2)  the  prevention  of  further 
offenses  by  the  offender,  (3)  the  deterrent  effect  upon  others,  and  (4)  the 
reformation  of  the  offender.  Our  examination  of  the  various  institutions 
and  our  study  of  this  subject  convinces  us  that  the  present  method  of  punish- 
ment of  women  offenders  employed  in  our  State,  accomplishes  in  some  cases, 
but  not  in  all,  the  first  of  these  objects,  and  probably  also  accomplishes  the 
third;  but  that  it  utterly  fails  to  attain  either  of  the  other  two  important 
objects;  while  a  reformatory  prison  for  women,  exclusively  officered  and 
managed  by  women,  and  under  a  systematic  and  thoroughly  organized  method 
of  classification,  education,  training,  example  and  life,  would  effectively  ac- 
complish all  of  these  purposes. 
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During  the  year  ending  December  I,  1903,  sixteen  hundred  women  have 
been  confined  in  the  State's  Prison,  penitentiaries  and  jails  of  New  Jersey. 
Many  of  them  we  have  seen,  and  having  come  upon  them  unexpectedly,  we 
have  observed  them  in  their  ordinary  daily  life  in  the  institutions.  Uost  of 
them,  coming  from  the  humblest  walks  of  Ufe  and  with  perhaps  inherited 
tendencies  to  vice,  owe  their  imprisonment  directly  or  indirectly  to  alcoholism 
and  prostitution.  There  is  no  classification  or  gradation  of  offenders;  and, 
except  in  two  or  three  jails,  women  and  fprls  detained  as  witnesses,  or 
accused  of  an  offense  of  which  they  may  be  proved  innocent,  are  confined  in 
the  same  corridor  with  women  convicts,  as  well  as  with  women  awaiting  trial 
who  may  be  guilty  of  serious  offenses.  Thus  a  young  girl,  held  as  witness, 
is  brought  into  daily  association  with  drunkards,  prostitutes  and  perhaps 
murderesses.  No  systematic  industries  are  maintained  in  the  county  jails, 
and  therefore  these  unfortunate  women  spend  most  of  their  time  in  indolence, 
except  the  few  hours  devoted  to  sewing  or  the  manual  labor  of  scrubbing, 
cleaning  and  perhaps  cooking,  with  full  opportunity  for  debasing  and  de- 
moralizii^  conversation. 

In  the  coimty  jails  the  women  are  under  the  direct  charge  of  men  keepers. 
The  attitude  of  these  keepers  toward  the  women  is,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  distinctly  demoralizing.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  these  jails,  designed 
to  prevent  crime,  actually  engender  it;  that  women  witnesses,  women  held 
for  trial,  and  first  offenders  serving  short  sentences  for  minor  offenses  are 
influenced  by  the  debasing  conversation,  the  demoraliring  atmosphere  and  the 
attitude  of  the  jail  authorities,  to  a  life  of  moral  depravity.  Of  the  eighteen 
hundred  women  confined  in  the  penal  institutions  of  our  State  during  the 
year  ending  December  I,  1903,  fully  fifty  per  cent  were  "habitual  offenders". 
This,  of  itself,  would  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  method  of  punishment  of 
women  offenders  which  we  now  employ  fails  utterly  to  accomplish  the  pre- 
vention of  further  offenses,  or  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  In  the  two 
penitentiaries  and  the  State's  Prison,  occupation  is  provided  and  women 
attendants  are  in  charge ;  but  the  work  done  cannot  be  of  an  educational 
nature,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  gradation,  according  to  conduct. 
These  institutions  are  prisons  and  not  reformatories,  and  the  respective  jailors 
have  expressed  themselves,  from  their  practical  experience,  as  heartily  in 
favor  of  a  separate  reformatory  for  women. 

A  reformatory  for  women,  established  upon  proper  lines,  suitably  equipped, 
managed  by  a  body  of  specially  trained,  intelligent  women,  would  accom- 
pUsh  not  only  the  punishment  of  the  offender  and  the  repression  of  offenses 
by  others,  but  also,  in  a  large  majority  of  instances,  the  prevention  of  further 
offenses  by  the  individual,  and  her  reformation.  This  statement  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  results  attained  by  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  for  Women, 
after  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years.  At  this  institution  the  inmates  are 
assigned  to  such  industrial  pursuits  as  die  authorities  deem  most  advisable 
in  each  individual  case.  Care  is  taken  to  thoroughly  train  each  woman  in 
the  line  of  work  to  which  she  is  assigned,  so  that  when  released  she  will  be 
qualified  to  earn  an  honest  living.  Every  effort  is  made  to  surround  the 
inmates  with  good  influences,  and  to  prevent  any  communication  between 
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them  except  in  the  presence  of  a  matron.  The  inmates  are  graded  into  three 
classes.  A  "credit  system"  prevails,  whereby  a  certaiD  number  of  credits  are 
given  daily  to  each  woman,  for  perfect  conduct  and  industry;  for  misconduct, 
marks  already  earned  are  forfeited.  Upon  the  numbers  of  marks  obtained 
within  a  certain  period  depends  the  advancement  of  the  woman  into  the 
higher  grade,  or  her  reduction  to  the  lower  grade.  In  the  hi^est  grade, 
absolutely  perfect  conduct  and  industry  for  a  period  are  requiute  before  she 
can  be  released.  So  anxious  are  the  women  to  excel  that  at  the  time  this 
Commission  visited  this  reformatory  in  November  last,  out  of  the  two 
hundred  and  twenty  women  inmates  there  was  not  one  in  the  third  or  lowest 
grade. 

In  our  opinion,  this  system  can  be  still  further  improved  under  the  cottage 
plan,  which  is  used  at  Bedford,  New  York.  There  the  newly  arrived  inmate 
is  placed  in  the  reception  house  and  thence  promoted  as  her  conduct  warrants 
from  one  cottage  to  the  next  until  she  reaches  the  highest  cottage,  where  she 
receives  many  small  but  valued  privileges  and  comparative  liberty. 

In  all  the  reformatories  visited,  work  is  found  for  the  inmates  upon  their 
release.  The  majority  of  them  go  out  to  service,  and  the  demand  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  The  authorities  report  that  the  return  of  a  woman  who  has 
once  served  a  sentence  b  rare — a  situation  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of 
the  "habitual  offenders"  who  constitute  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  women  inmates 
of  our  institutions.  If  these  habitual  offenders  cannot  now  be  reclaimed,  at 
least  New  Jersey  has  the  opportunity  of  preventing  more  women  from  be- 
coming confirmed  criminals.  Is  i(  not  real  economy  to  turn  three^uarters 
of  our  women  offenders  into  self-respecting  members  of  society,  rather  than 
to  allow  at  least  one-half  to  spread  the  contamination  for  which  the  State 
itself  is  responsible,  and  thus  feed  the  supply  of  criminals  and  defectives, 
which  must  in  their  turn  become  an  ever  increasing  expense  to  the  State? 

We  earnestly  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  reformatory  for  women 
on  the  cottage  plan,  to  be  under  the  exclusive  management  of  women  as 
officers  and  attendants,  and  to  be  organized  along  the  general  lines  adopted 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  we  suggest  to  the  Legislature  the 
urgent  need  of  enacting  the  necessary  legislation  at  its  coming  session.  We 
believe  that  the  only  possible  objection  that  can  be  raised  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institution  would  be  on  the  ground  of  its  initial  cost.  While 
we  feel  that  the  obvious  duty  of  our  State  in  this  matter  is  such  as  not  to 
admit  of  the  consideration  of  any  such  objection,  yet  we  suggest  that  the 
ultimate  cost  of  caring  for  unfortunate  women  would  be  lessened  through 
the  reduction  by  reformation  of  the  number  to  be  cared  for. 

We  recommend  the  purchase  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
farming  land  in  a  location  as  easily  accessible  as  possible  to  the  large  cities 
of  the  State,  and  the  ultimate  erection  thereon  of  five  brick  cottages,  with 
other  necessary  and  suitable  buildings.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  land, 
buildings  and  equipment  necessary  for  one  hundred  and  fif^  women  is  as 
follows : 

Five  cottages  at  $30^000  each $100,000  00 

Superintendent's   house, C^ooo  00 
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Farmer's  house,  1,500  00 

Stable,  bams,  etc,  3,000  00 

Sewerage,  water,  etc,    SiOOO  00 

Land— ISO  acres  at  $50,    7,50"  00 

Fumistung  and  equipment,   15.000  00 

Contingencies  and  expenses,  to^ooo  00 

$148,000  00 

Eadi  cottage  should  accommodate  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  inmates,  a 
matron,  housekeeper  and  teacher.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the 
establishment  herein  indicated,  with  the  cottages  filled,  is  cstiniated  at  about 
$240  per  capita. 

We  recommend,  however,  an  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  of  $75i- 
000^  which  sum  will  be  sufficient  to  purchase  the  land  and  establish  the 
entire  plant  indicated  above,  except  three  cottages.  The  two  cottages  thus 
to  be  erected  would  be  sufficient  to  care  for  all  the  younger  women  who 
may  be  sentenced  1^  the  various  courts  and  magistrates  for  a  first  or 
second  offense.  The  plant  could  later  be  increased  by  the  building  of 
additional  cottages,  so  that  all  women  convicts  in  the  State,  except  as  herein 
indicated,  could  be  confined  in  such  reformatory. 

Such  an  institution  should  be  in  charge  of  a  board  of  managers  of  five 
persons,  carefully  chosen,  at  least  two  of  whom  should  be  women,  and 
should  be  under  the  direct  care  of  a  woman  superintendent,  experienced 
in  reformatory  work. 

In  order  to  fully  accomplish  the  essential  objects  of  such  a  reformatory, 
we  recommend  that  after  the  establishment  thereof,  the  present  laws  of  this 
State  be  amended  so  as  to  mandatorily  require  the  commitment  to  the 
women's  reformatory  of  all  women  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty, 
except  those  committed  for  life,  unless  the  sentence  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  more  than  five  years.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  present  probation- 
ary law  should  not  be  modified  or  transgressed  upon. 

The  Commission  has  no  bill  of  expenses  to  present  to  the  State. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Caroline   Bavakd   AixxAtnen, 
EuuA  L.  BwCKWEu,, 
Lbroy  H.  Andebsoh, 
Edwin  G.  Ada  us. 

Scn>PLElfBIfTAI,  REPORT  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  RbPORMATORV   CoilUISSlON 

Rehdsred  by  VntTue  op  Joint  Resolution  No.  2 
ot  THE  Legislature  or  1904- 

SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT. 

To  Ike  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  ihe  State  of  New  Jersey: 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  Joint  Resolution  No.  2  of  the  L.egisla' 
ture  of  1904,  the  Commission  appointed  to  report  upon  the  adidsability  of 
establishing  a  women's  reformatory,  makes  the  following  report  as  follows : 
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The  Commission  has  further  examined  into  the  present  facilities  and 
accommodations  of  the  State,  for  the  imprisomnent  and  care  of  women 
offenders;  and  (a)  has  made  inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  women  con- 
fined in  houses  of  correction,  refuges,  missions,  or  homes  of  like  character, 
for  the  care  of  delinquent  women  of  the  State,  who  have  been  placed  in 
such  institutions  at  the  request  of  any  judge  of  any  court  of  this  State, 
or  of  any  probation  officer;  and  (3)  has  also  inquired  into  the  number  of 
women  under  the  care  of  the  probation  ofiicers  oi  the  several  counties  and 
the  nature  of  their  offenses;  and  (4)  has  also  inquired  as  to  the' character 
of  the  work  required  of  women  in  the  jails  and  penal  institutions  in  the 
State,  and  the  average  number  of  hours  each  day  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. 

We  find  no  improvement  in  the  facilities  and  accommodations  of  the 
State  for  the  imprisonment  and  care  of  women  offenders  over  those  shown 
in  our  former  report.  We  believe  that  no  improvement  is  possible  until 
the  Le^slature  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  women's  reformatory. 

Our  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  women  confined  in  houses  of  correction, 
refuge,  missions  or  homes  of  like  character,  for  the  care  of  delinquent 
women,  has  been  made  of  the  county  judge  in  each  county  and  of  the 
several  probation  officers.  We  have  found  that  in  three  counties,  namely, 
Hudson,  Essex  and  Union,  a  number  of  women  convicted  of  crime,  or  of 
being  disorderly  persons,  have  been  placed  in  private  institutions.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  was  that  such  women  needed  the  restraining  in- 
fluences of  some  institution,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  and  probation 
officers,  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  degradation  of  a  jail  or  peniten- 
tiary sentence.  In  each  of  such  cases,  sentence  was  suspended  upon  the 
woman,  and  she  was  placed  under  probation,  upon  condition  that  she  go 
to  such  house  of  correction,  refuge,  mission  or  home,  as  the  court  should 
determine.  In  Hudson  county  sixteen  women  were  placed  in  private  in- 
stitutions ;  in  Essex  county  twenty-one  women  were  placed  in  private  institu- 
tions;   and  in  Union  county  eight  women  were  placed  in  such  institutions. 

Further  inquiry  has  been  made  of  the  probation  officers  of  several  coun- 
ties as  to  the  number  of  women  under  their  care.  We  have  ascertained 
that  eight  counties  have  no  probation  officers,  namely.  Cape  Uay,  Glouces* 
ter,  Hunterdon,  Monmouth,  Ocean,  Salem,  Somerset  and  Warren.    .    .    . 

We  find  no  change  in  the  character  of  the  work  required  of  women  in 
the  various  penal  institutions  in  the  State,  since  the  submission  of  our 
former  report.  In  the  county  jails  there  is  no  systematic  work  required; 
and  in  the  penitentiaries  of  Essex  and  Hudson  counties  and  in  the  State's 
Prison  the  nature  of  the  work  is  necessarily  restricted,  and  has  little  educa- 
tional value. 

The  need  of  a  women's  reformatory  grows  more  urgent  each  year.  The 
Commission  therefore  earnestly  recommends  the  establishment  of  such  a 
reformatory  as  outlined  in  its  former  report,     A  bill  looking  to  this  end 
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baa  been  prepared,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commbsion,  and  will  be 
introduced  at  the  present  session  of  the  Le^slature." 
Dated  January  28,   1905. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LnoY  H.  Anvcbson, 
EuuA  L.   Blackweu, 
Casounb   Bayard  Alexander, 
Masy  Probrook, 
Edwin  G.  Adams. 

'  Lttiilaliv*  Doctimtnli,  19041    Vol.   V,  Dotument  No.   S7. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  JAILS  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

I.  Distressing  Abuses  in  the  New  Jersey  Jails. 

1,  Imprisonment  for  Debts  in  the  Jails  of  New  Jersey,  1831. 

2.  Condition  of  the  Jails  in  New  Jersey  in  the  Middle  of  the  I9tb 

Century. 

I.  Distressing  Abuses  in  the  New  Jersey  Jails. 

I.  imprisonment  for  debt  in  the  jails  of  new  jersey,  1831. 

Until  1846,  New  Jersey,  in  common  with  many  of  the  other 
States  retained  the  barbarous  and  irrational  practice  of  confining 
debtors  in  the  jails  and  prisons  of  the  State.  The  following 
comments  on  the  situation  in  New  Jersey  in  1831,  taken  from 
the  armual  report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  of  Boston, 
illustrate  the  deplorable  situation  of  debtors  in  county  jaits  at 
that  time. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Imprisonment  for  Debt. — On  this  subject  we  know  of  nothing  worse,  in 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  than  in  New  Jersey.  The  num- 
ber committed  to  Prison  for  debt,  according  to  the  population;  their  filthy 
and  neglected  condition  while  incarcerated;  the  small  sums  for  which  it 
is  done;  the  expense  to  some  of  the  counties  of  this  most  fruitless  mode 
of  collecting  debts ;  the  leaving  of  debtors  in  Prison  without  any  provision 
by  law  for  their  support ; — these  things  cannot  so  remain.  The  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  says  a  humane  sheriff  of  one  of  the  counties,  provide  food,  bedding 
and  fuel  for  criminals ;  but  for  debtors,  nothing  is  provided  but  walls,  bars, 
and  bolts.  A  member  of  the  legislature  in  New  Jersey  described  the  con- 
dition of  a  jail  in  that  Stale,  where  he  had  attempted  to  go  among  the 
criminab  and  debtors,  in  one  common  mass  of  corruption,  but  the  air  was 
in  such  a  state  that  he  could  not  do  it.  Like  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  attempted  to  enter  an  apartment  of  the  old  jail  in  Wash- 
ington dty,  a  few  years  ago,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat.  We  wish  the  re- 
treat to  the  halls  of  legislation,  in  the  former  case,  as  in  the  latter,  may  be 
attended  with  the  same  result — the  passing  of  a  law  for  the  renovation  of 
the  whole  system.  We  are  not,  however,  apprized  of  any  modification  of 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey  in  regard  to  imprisonment  for  debt,  during  the  last 
year.     But  from  all  we  have  heard  in  conversation,  learned  by  letter,  or 
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observed  persanally,  in  regard  to  imprisonmeiit  for  debt  in  New  Jersey,  we 
think  the  necessity  for  it  is  imperious.* 


2.    CONDITION  OF  THE  JAILS  IN   NEW  JERSEY  IN  THE  HIDDl^  OF 
THE  I9TH  CENTURY. 

In  their  famous  memorial  to  the  Legislature  in  1850,  the  New 
Jersey  Prison  Reform  Association  admirably  summed  up  the 
condition  of  the  coimty  jails  at  that  time.  The  most  obvious 
evils  of  the  system,  namely,  tmhygienic  living  quarters  for  the 
inmates,  promiscuous  association,  and  imiform  idleness,  have 
from  the  colonial  period  been  the  chief  defects  of  the  New  Jersey 
jails,  as  they  have  indeed  of  the  general  jail  system  in  the  United 
States. 


Memoriae,  of  the  New  Jebsey  Pusok  REnnu  AssoaATioN,  ttt  Relation  to 
THE  Impboveubnt  of  County  Jaus. 

Communicated  to  the  Legislature,  January  25,  1850,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Senate 

and  General  Assembly  of  New  Jersey: 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  New  Jersey  Prison  Reform 
Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Trenton,  on  the  i6th  instant,  to  lay 
before  your  honorable  body  the  facts  reported  by  the  several  county  executive 
committees  of  the  Association,  relating  to  the  condition,  management  and 
discipline  of  the  county  jails  of  the  state,  and  to  ask  such  legislative  action 
as  may  remedy  the  evils  shown  to  exist,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  represent: 

That  by  the  Constitution  of  the  society,  it  is  made  the  duly  of  each  execu- 
tive committee  to  examine  the  j^l  of  the  county  where  they  reside,  and  to 
report  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  all  their  proceedings,  and  all 
the  infonnation  they  may  have  obtained 

In  accordance  with  this  requirement,  reports  were  made  from  thirteen 
counties,  staling  at  length  the  condition  of  the  jails,  and  the  mode  of  treat- 
ing those  confined  in  them.  From  these  reports  it  may  be  said,  withotit 
hesitation,  that  it  appears  there  is,  throu^out  the  state,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, a  defective  system  of  management  in  our  county  jails,  resulting  id 
increased  moral  degradation  to  the  criminal,  serious  expense  to  the  coimties, 
and  injury  to  the  community  at  large, 

'SUth  AnHuiil  Rtpori  of  Boaion  Pritoti  Diitiptint  Soeiity  of  Boiton.   i8ji. 
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There  seem  to  be  four  evils  conspicuous  in  our  present  system,  which  can 
by  judicious  regulations  be  remedied,  and  for  which  the  enactment  of  a 
general  law,  applicable  throughout  the  state,  would  be  necessary. 

These  are,  the  want  of  emplc^ment  among  the  prisoners,  the  absence  of 
any  classification  of  criminals,  (in  some  instances  the  sexes  not  even  bang 
separated),  inattention  to  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  those  confined,  and 
the  neglect  of  all  moral  discipline. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  evils,  want  of  employment,  it  is  believed  to  exist 
throughout  the  state;  althou^  your  memorialists  are  happy  to  say  that  in 
a  new  jail  recently  erected  in  one  of  our  counties,  there  are  arrangements 
made  for  workshops,  and  it  is  contemplated  to  provide  some  employment  for 
the  criminals  there  confined.  With  this  exception,  no  county  of  the  thirteen 
from  which  reports  were  received,  has  ever  established  either  a  workhouse 
within  its  limits,  or  a  workshop  in  connection  with  the  county  jail;  and  it  Is 
fair  to  presume  that  this  is  the  case  throughout  the  state.  By  a  statute  passed 
February  20th,  1799,  and  to  be  found  on  page  619  Revised  Statutes,  the 
chosen  freeholders  are  authorized  to  establish  workhouses  in  their  respective 
counties;  and  by  the  supplemental  act  of  March  4th,  1847.  they  are  em- 
powered to  connect  workshops  with  the  jails;  but  as  far  as  the  examination 
of  the  county  committees  have  extended,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  boards 
of  chosen  freeholders  have  acted  under  these  powers.  As  it  is  optional  with 
the  boards  to  act  or  not  by  the  terms  of  these  provisions,  they  have,  either 
from  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  measure,  or  from  apprehension  of 
increased  expense,  neglected  to  introduce  this  much  desired  reform,  from 
which  your  memorialists  are  convinced,  both  by  the  facts  now  revealed  in 
the  reports  already  made,  and  by  the  experience  of  other  states,  the  greatest 
good  might  be  reasonably  expected  in  the  economy  of  our  jail,  and  in  the 
improvement  of  the  criminals. 

The  want  of  a  proper  classification  of  prisoners  as  to  age,  sex  and  degree 
of  criminatity,  is  made  a  matter  of  severe  comment  from  every  county  com- 
mittee. As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  indiscriminate  intercourse  among 
the  prisoners,  most  of  our  county  jails  are  but  schools  of  vice,  where  mora! 
pollution  and  knowledge  of  evil  spread  and  grow  till  all  alike  become  dc' 
graded,  adepts  equally  in  crime,  and  prepared,  after  a  short  confinement,  to 
issue  forth,  prey  upon  the  community,  hardened  in  vice,  and  skilled  in  every 
species  of  villainy. 

As  if,  too,  to  increase  the  sad  results,  the  absence  of  all  regulations  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  criminal,  and  the  negligence  evinced  as  to  his 
comfort  and  cleanliness,  are  shown  to  exist  in  nearly  every  jail  within  the 
scope  of  our  reports.  Your  memorialists  would  not,  in  urging  attention  to 
these  last  mentioned  evils,  be  understood  as  advocating  such  changes  as 
would  make  our  jails  desirable  places  of  refuge  for  the  offender;  while, 
however,  they  at  the  same  time  do  contend,  that  such  improvements  should 
be  made  as  shall  conduce  to  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  while  also  his 
punishment  is  secured.  It  cannot  but  be  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer, 
that  our  jails,  with  their  promiscuous  intercourse,  their  idleness,  their  scenes 
of  dnmkenness,  and,  your  memorialists  regret  to  add,  their  loathsome  filthi- 
ness,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  sources  of  great  moral  evil  to  the  community. 
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This  character  may  not,  peiliaps,  apply  to  all  our  county  jails,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  it  is  but  too  faithful  a  picture  of  their  condition  in  thuse 
counties  containing;  a  large  and  mixed  population.  In  the  punishment  of  the 
criminal,  both  for  the  preventior  of  crime  and  the  security  oi  the  public,  it 
certainly  is  no  necessary  teacher  that  the  offender  should  be  so  treated  as  to 
sink  him  deeper  in  degradation,  to  destroy  every  moral  principle,  and  ifivest 
him  of  the  last  remnant  of  self-respect.  But  no  other  result  can  be  looked 
for,  if  he  be  shut  up  in  common  with  a  crowd  of  degraded  beings  like  him- 
self, in  a  cold  and  filthy  cell,  with  scarcely  clothes  enough  for  decency,  not 
even  straw  to  lie  upon,  no  occupation  but  that  of  imparting  or  learning  lessons 
of  vice — without  books—without  a  word  of  good  advice,  and  almost  without 
hope.  That  these  things  are  so,  the  reports  of  the  county  committees  prove, 
and  the  experience  of  our  judges  confirms.  Let  then  wise,  well  considered, 
and  judicious  enactments  be  passed,  that  shall  provide  for  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  hard  labor,  for  the  proper  separation  of  the  hardened  criminal  from 
those  younger  in  vice,  and  from  those  merely  committed  for  trial,  as  also  of 
the  sexes ;  for  a  reformation  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  as  regards  cleanli- 
ness, the  ventilation  and  wanning  of  the  jails,  and  the  providing  of  decent 
clothing,  and  for  the  introduction  of  some  degree  of  moral  discipline. 

Your  memorialists  tmst  that  they  can  confidently  appeal  to  the  moral  sense, 
justice  and  intelligence  of  your  honorable  body,  to  give  this  truly  important 
matter  a  calm  and  favorable  consideration,  not  doubting  that  you  will  be 
prompt  in  applying  such  remedies  as  in  your  judgment  may  seem  best  adapted 
to  correct  the  evil, 

OtiVE«  S.  Stbono, 
D.  Naas, 

Wm,  J.  AUJNSON. 
Committee  of  New  Jersey  Prison  Reform  Assodation. 
Trenton,  January,  185a 
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BIBUOGRAPHIC  NOTE 

An  investigator  of  the  history  of  the  penal,  reformatory  iind 
correctional  institutions  is  particularly  fortunate  in  having  at  his 
disposal  two  magnificent  guides  to  the  documents.  These  are 
John  Hood's  Index  of  the  Colonial  and  Slate  Laws  of  New  Jer- 
sey, 1663-190S,  and  Adelaide  R.  Hasse's  Index  of  Economic 
Material  in  the  Documents  of  New  Jersey,  1789-1904.  These 
two  exhaustive  guides  indicate,  classify  and  describe  the  location 
of  practically  every  important  public  document  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  penal  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  state, 
and  are  not  only  indispensibte  to  any  attempt  at  a  thorough 
study  of  the  subject,  but  also  alone  make  possible  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  subject. 

Hood's  Index  gives  the  laws  relating  to  these  institutions  ac- 
cording to  the  proper  alphabetical  entry.  Miss  Hasse's  analysis 
of  the  public  documents  relating  to  the  penal,  reformatory,  and 
correctional  institutions  of  the  state  is  contained  in  the  section 
tmder  the  general  heading  "Maintenance."  The  following  is  the 
arrangement : 

State  Prison,  pp.  490-501. 
Rahway  Reformatory,  483-84. 
State  Home  for  Boys,  Jamesbur^  pp.  486-8S. 
State  Home  for  Girls,  Trenton,  pp.  ^&-4go. 
Conferences  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
Prison  Reform  Associations,  etc.,  pp.  457-8. 
Defectives,  pp.  458-64. 
Delinquents,  pp.  464-66. 

New  Jersey  has  been  one  of  the  states  which  have  published 
in  a  very  complete  form  the  serial  and  non-serial  reports  dealing 
with  all  phases  of  the  history  of  their  penal,  reformatory  and 
correctional  institutions.  The  annual  and  special  reports  dealing 
with  the  state  prison  down  to  1862  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  Votes 
of  the  Assembly,  the  Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the 
Appendices  to  the  House  and  Senate  Journals.  From  1862  on- 
ward they  are  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  Legislative  Documents. 
41  P  (641) 
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The  documents  concerning  the  State  Home  for  Boys  at  James- 
burg,  the  State  Home  for  Girls  at  Trenton,  and  the  tworeforma- 
tories  are  found  in  the  Legislative  Documents,  as  their  histories 
all  fall  within  the  period  since  1862.  By  consulting  Miss  Hasse's 
admirably  classified  list  of  documents  one  can  learn  in  a  few 
minutes  the  nature  and  location  of  the  documents  dealing  with 
any  of  the  public  institutions  of  New  Jersey  from  1789  to  1904. 
In  addition  to  the  session  laws,  which  are  indexed  by  Hood, 
there  are  a  number  of  valuable  collections  of  New  Jersey  laws 
compiled  from  time  to  time  since  1732.  The  laws  of  New  Jersey 
from  1665-1702  are  gathered  together  in  the  famous  compilation 
of  Leaming  and  Spicer,  The  Grants,  Concessions,  and  Original 
Constitutions  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey  (1758).  The  im- 
portant laws  passed  from  1703  to  1730  are  compiled  in  William 
and  Andrew  Bradford's  The  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
New  Jersey,  1703-1730  (1732).  A  more  voluminous  compila- 
tion giving  the  significant  laws  passed  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  royal  province  is  Samuel  AUinson's,  The  Acts  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  New  Jersey,  1702-1776  (1776).  The  earliest 
compilation  of  state  laws  is  to  be  found  in  Peter  Wilson's  Com- 
pilation  of  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  1776-1784  (1784).  This  is 
followed  by  William  Paterson's  The  Laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  ( rSoo).  The  earliest  compilation  in  the  last  century  was 
that  of  Joseph  Bloom6eld,  The  Laws  of  New  Jersey  (r8ii).  A 
voluminous  compilation  of  all  the  laws  in  force  in  1820  was  pub- 
Hshed  by  Joseph  Justice  in  182 1  as  The  Laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  1703-1821  (Trenton,  1821).  The  next  important  com- 
pilation was  that  of  Josiah  Harrison,  A  Compilation  of  the  Laws 
of  NewJersey  (1833).  The  laws  passed  in  the  mid-century  per- 
iod were  gathered  and  classified  in  the  successive  editions  of  Lu- 
cius Quintius  Cincirmatus  Elmer's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  New 
Jersey,  the  last  edition  of  which  was  edited  by  Nixon  as  the 
Elmer-Nixon  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey  (1855,  1868). 
The  most  pretentious  compilation  that  had  yet  appeared  was  the 
one  known  as  The  Revised  Statutes  of  i8jj,  prepared  by  G.  D. 
W.  Vroom  and  J.  H.  Stewart  ( 1878) .    The  laws  of  the  next  de- 
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cade  were  compiled  by  Vroom  and  Wm,  Lanning  and  issued  as 
The  Supplement  to  the  Revision  of  187J  (1886).  Ten  years  later, 
Vroom  and  X^anning  produced  the  greatest  of  all  compilations  of 
New  Jersey  laws,  The  General  Statutes  of  New  Jersey,  1895,  in  3 
voluines  {1896).  This  work  was'truly.a  marvel  of  legal  ac- 
curacy, convenient  arrangement,  and  skillful  editing.  An  equally 
voluminous  but  not  as  well  edited  work  brought  the  compilation 
down  to  191 1 — The  Compiled  Statutes  of  New  Jersey,  191 1,  in 
5  volumes  (1911).  A  new  compilation  is  now  in  press — The 
Supplement  to  the  Compiled  Statutes  of  1911,  which  will  bring 
the  classified  list  of  New  Jersey  laws  down  to  date. 

With  the  original  sources  so  readily  available  and  so  well  in- 
dexed, one  has  little  need  for  any  secondary  works,  though  there 
are  two  scholarly  monographs  dealing  with  the  colonial  period — 
E.  P.  Tanner,  The  Province  of  New  Jersey,  1664-1/38,  and  E. 
J.  Fisher,  New  Jersey  as  a  Royal  Province,  1738-17^6.  New 
Jersey  is  greatly  in  need  of  an  equally  good  account  of  its  history 
since  1776,  and  nothing  approaching  an  adequate  social  history 
of  New  Jersey  has  ever  appeared.  A  readable  general  history 
of  New  Jersey  is  the  composite  work  edited  by  Francis  Bazely 
Lee,  New  Jersey  as  a  Colony  and  a  State.  The  voluminous 
county  and  municipal  histories  are  of  some  value  in  throwing 
light  upon  penological  ideas  and  i»^ctices  in  the  early  period. 
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Abbett,  Governor  Leon,  pp.  199, 

595- 
Abbotl,  Timothy,  p.  485. 
Act  of   1714,   for  erection   of 

county  jails,  pp.  43  /.,  351  /. 
Act    of    1748,    organiiing    the 

workhouse    system    of    New 

Jersey,  pp.  50/.,  356/. 
Adams,  Edwin  G,,  pp.  626,  629, 

631. 
Alexander,  Caroline  B.   (Mrs. 

Wittpenn),  pp.  201,  565,  6ag, 

631. 
Allen,  William  R.,  pp.  90,  H43- 
Allinson,   Samuel,   the  leading 

figure  in  New  Jersey  prison 

reform,  pp.  132,  264.  503,  588, 

611. 
American  Federation  of  Labor, 

p.  144 
Anderson,  Major  E.  J.,  Super- 
visor of  State  Prison,  p.  199. 
Anderson,  John  H.,  p.  514- 
Anderson,   Le  Roy,  p.  629; 
Architectural    changes    in    the 

State  Prison,  pp.  59,  68,  89/., 

112,  127/.,  141/.,  157/.,  178, 

182/.,  228/. 
Attburn   system,   introduced   in 

New  Jersey,  pp.  69,  99,  104, 

47ft  517- 

Barrett,   Michael   T.,  pp.   201, 

S65. 
Bedle,  Governor  J.  D.,  urges 

extension      to      the      State 

Prison,  1877.  P-  157- 
Bellerjeau,  Henry,  p.  383. 
Berkeley,  I-ord  John,  p.  20. 
Bettle,  Edward,  pp.  503,  514. 
Bibliographic  Note,  pp.  641/. 


Bigelow,  Charles  D.,  pp.  125, 
143.  498- 

Blackwell,  Emma  L.,  p.  629. 

Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders, 
in  charge  of  building  of  jails 
in  colonial  New  Jersey,  pp. 
25,  42/,  3Si/.  Control  over 
jails  since  1776,  pp.  316/. 

Bobbitt,  Benjamin,  pp.  201,  565. 

Booth,  Maude  Ballington,  work 
of,  at  State  Prison,  p.  191. 

Boston  Prison  Discipline  So- 
ciety, pp.  78,  107,  III.  485. 

Brockway,  Z.  R.,  Superintend- 
ent of  Elmtra  Reformatory, 
pp.  154,  607. 

Butler,  Henty  L.,  Supervisor 
of  State  Prison,  p.  199. 

Byers,  Joseph  P.,  Commis- 
sioner of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections, 1914,  p.  266. 

Carteret,    Sir  George,   pp.   20, 

30- 
Cau^ey,  May,  Superintendent 

of  Reformatory  tor  Women, 

P   307. 
Chatrmaking,  chief  productive 

industry  at  the  State  Prison 

under  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem, p.  loa 
Chambers,  David  M.,  p.  618. 
Chapel,    attempts    to    provide 

one  at  the  State  Prison,  pp. 

129,    159,   186/. 
Civil  War,  the  State  Prison  of 

New  Jersey  during,  pp.  121  /. 
Clement,  John,  p.  611. 
Clinton    Farms,    Reformatory 

for  Women  at,  pp.  303/. 
Cobb,  George  T.,  p.  588. 
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Coleman,  Dr.  James  B.,  attacks 
solitaiy  confinement,  pp.  94  /., 
lOS,  113.  4S7/. 

Combe,  Dr.,  on  solitary  con- 
finement, pp.  gs,  461. 

Commission  of  187S  on  an  "In- 
termediate Prison,"  Report 
of,  pp.  154/.,  17(^  599/. 

Commission  of  iSjp  on  Convict 
Labor,  Report  of,  pp.  144 /■« 
407/. 

Commission  of  1889-90  on  the 
Establishment  of  the  State 
Reformatory  for  Men,  pp. 
193,  287/.,  611/. 

Commission  of  1903-4  on  a  Re- 
formatory for  Women,  pp. 
306,  625/. 

Commission  of  1914  on  the  De- 
fects of  the  State  Home  for 
Girls,  pp.  266/,  272. 

Commission  on  Dependency 
and  Crimes,  1908,  Report  of, 
pp.  200/.,  24ft  266,  333.  S58/. 

Commission  on  Prison  Disci- 
pline, i86ft  Report  of,  pp. 
10^  132/.,  136-  141.  152.  IS4, 
157.  263.  286k  326/.,  333,  514/. 

Commission  on  the  Reform  of 
Juvenile  Delinquents,  1864, 
recommends  a  State  Reform 
School,  pp.  239/.,  579/ 

Commissioner  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  ofRce  created  in 
New  Jersey,  1905,  pp.  170. 
195/- 

Committee  of  1830  on  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Slate  Prison, 
PP-  73/--  396/- 

Committee  of  1S83  on  Prison 
Labor,  p.  146  and  note. 

Committee  of  1886  on  a  Re- 
formatory for  Women,  pp. 
193  / ,  305 

Committee  of  1886  on  the  Man- 
agement of  the  State  Home 
for  Boys,  pp.  242,  252/., 
558/ 


Commitlee  of  1900  on  the  De- 
fects in  the  Management  of 
the  Stale  Home  for  Girls, 
PP-  265/.,  593/- 

Commutation  of  sentence,  in- 
troduction of,  in  New  Jersey, 
pp.  123,  124,  140,  S07/,  525. 
604. 

Concessions  and  Agreements, 
of  West  Jersey,  pp.  32/., 
347/. 

Connecticut,  criminal  codes  of, 
in  relation  to  New  Jersey,  pp. 
28/.,  341/. 

Contract  labor  at  the  State 
Home  for  Boys,  pp.  242; 
246/.,  249,  563- 

Contract  labor  in  the  State 
Prison,  attacks  on,  1^9- 
1884,  pp.  140,  143/.,  497/. 

Combury,  Lord,  p.  49. 

Corporal  punishment,  preva- 
lence in  colonial  New  Jersey, 
pp.  28/,  343/. 

Counties,  government  in  colon- 
ial New  Jersey,  pp.  24/. 
origin   of,    in    New    Jersey, 
pp.  22/. 

County  jails,  in  colonial  New 
Jersey,  origin  of,  pp.  40/. 
administration  of,  pp.  45/. 
legal   history   of   since    1776, 

PP-  315  /■ 
development  of    since    1776, 

pp.  321/. 
present  condition,  pp.  330/. 

Court  of  Pardons,  development 
of,  p.  21S  note. 

Criminal  Code,  first,  of  State 
of  New  Jersey,  1796,  pp.  57  f. 

Criminal  Codes  of  New  Jersey, 
development  of,  pp.  28  /., 
57/-.  97/.  137/-,  172/- 

Criminal  Codes,  origin  of,  in 
New  Jersey,  pp.  27/. 

Criminals,  importation  of,  in 
colonial  New  Jersey,  pp.  36/. 
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Day,  Israel,  p.  378. 

Death  penalty,  < 
in  colonial  New  Jersay,  pp. 
28,34- 

Debt,  iinprisonment  for  in  New 
Jersey  jails,  pp.  37,  38,  41, 
322,  635/.;  abolished,  1646^ 
p.  98. 

Dependency  and  Crimes,  Com- 
mission on,  1908,  report  of, 
pp.  200/.,  249,  26fe  333,  558/. 

De  Tocqueville,  A,  pp.  40,  78. 

Dining  hall,  no  provision  for, 
at  Stale  Prison,  p.  186. 

Discharged  convicts,  move- 
ments to  aid,  pp.  Ill,  135, 
>S3.  155.  19a  192.  214,  487, 
611. 

Dix,  IDorothea  L.,  advocates 
hospital  for  insane  criminals, 
1845,  pp.  108,  323. 

Doan,  Jonathan,  builder  of 
first  State  Prison  of  New 
Jersey,  pp.  Sft  367/. 

Dodd,    Anui,  p.  402. 

Downs  and  Finch,  charges  of, 
£^nst  State  Home  for 
Boys,  1880,  pp.  242,  246/. 

Dwight,  Louis,  pp.  73,  85  note, 
88,  III,  116,  iiQ. 

Dwight,  Theodore  W.,  pp.  325, 
516. 

East  Jersey, 

Early  courts  in,  p.  261 
early  criminal  codes  in,  pp. 
27/..  343/-;  early  popula- 
tion of,  pp.  21/.;  govern- 
ment of,  pp.  21  /.,-  origin  of, 
p.  20;  origin  of  counties  and 
towns  in,  p.  21 ;  penal  insti- 
tutions of,  pp.  40  f 

Edge,  Governor  Walter  E.,  pp. 
i«t,  225. 

Edmond,  Charles  H.,  Superin- 
tendent of  State  Home  for 
Boys,  1917,  p.  259- 
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Electrocution,  introduced  in 
State  Prison,  1906,  p.  171. 

Elizabeth,  workhouse  erected 
at.  1754,  p.  51- 

Elliott,  Robert  W.,  p.  618. 

Elmer,  Ebenezer,  p.  390. 

Elmer,  L.  Q.  C,  pp.  482,  642. 

Elmira  Reformatory,  adminis- 
trative system  copied  at  Rah- 
way,  pp.   154,  606,  613/. 

Erection  of  the  first  State 
Prison,  act  for,  1797,  pp.  59, 
367/. 

Erection  of  a  new  State  Prison 
recommended  in  1833,  pp. 
86/,  436/. 

Essex  Coimty  Workhouse,  ori- 
gin of,  1873,  p.  334. 

Extra-mural  employment  of 
prisoners  permitted,  1910^  pp. 
171/.,  212/. 

False~prophets,  laws  condemn- 
ing pp.  58,  138,  173. 

Farrell,  Patrick,  pp.  287,  618. 

First  State  Prison  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 1797-1836. 
Administration  of,  pp.  377  f.; 
administrative  failure  of,  pp. 
73/-,  83/.;  causes  of  origin 
of,  p.  65;  decline  and  failure, 
PP-  67/.;  defects  of,  pp. 
f6f.,  73/-;  hard  labor  in,  pp. 
62/.;  industrial  development 
in,  pp.  69/.;  inscription  on, 
p.  60;  modelled  after  Walnut 
Street  prison  of  Philadel- 
phia, p.  66 ;  officers  in,  p.  61 ; 
original  industries  in,  p.  64; 
origin  of,  pp.  59/.;  physical 
equipment  of,  pp.  369  /.  ; 
provisions  for  maintenance 
in,  pp.  63/.;  piuttshments  in, 
pp.  6i/-,  75  f:  85:  signifi- 
cance of  origin  of,  p.  66; 
system  of  administration  in, 
pp.  60  f.;  weaknesses  in  the 
industrial  system  of,  pp.  70/., 
77.  84/. 
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Fish,  Aloys  M.,  supports  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  sentence 
law,  1911,  p.  2ia 

Fort,  George  F.,  p.  132. 

Foster,  Daniel  R.,  on  New  Jer- 
sey State  Prison,  i8()C^  pp. 
183  and  note,  igo. 

Freeholders,  Board  of  Chosen, 
origin  of,  in  New  Jersey,  p. 
25;  control  of,  over  building 
and  repairing  of  county  jails, 
pp.  25,  42/.,  316/. 

Frelinghuysen,  John,  p.  387. 


Gilder,  Richard  Watson,  aids 
Commission  of  1869,  p.  132 

Gordon,  Peter,  p.  384. 
Government  and  regulation  of 
the  State  Prison, 

Act   of    1798   for,   pp.   60/., 
371/- 

Act  of  1829  for,  pp.  72/. 

Act  of  1846  for,  p.  98. 

Act  of  1869  for,  p.  123. 

Act  of  1876  for,  pp.  139/. 

Act  of  1914  for,  pp.  216/. 

Haines,  Daniel,  pp.  132,  486, 
488. 

Hall,  William  A.,  financial 
clerk  of  Slate  Prison,  pp. 
190.  545. 

Hamilton,  Helen  M.,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Reformatory 
for  Women,  1917,  p.  307  note. 

Haviland,  John,  pp.  88,  444. 

Haynes,  Gideon,  Warden,  of 
Charlestown  Penitentiary,  pp. 
519.  526,  604. 

Hennion,  David  P.,  Keeper  of 
State  Prison,  protests  against 
newspaper  abuse,  p.  149. 

Hillard,  Charles,  p.  402. 

Hinchman,  Isaac,  p.  402. 

Hoover,  E.  S.,  p.  297- 


Hospitals  for  the  insane  at 
Trenton  and  Morris  Plains, 
pp.  109,  195. 

House  of  Refuge,  at  Kingston, 
attempt  to  found,  1850-52, 
pp.  no/.,  115/.,  238.  569/. 

Howard,  John,  pp.  40,  108. 

Howard  Society  of  New  Jer- 
sey, pp.  108,  322. 

Howell,  A.,  p.  402. 

Hudson  County  Workhouse, 
ori^n  of,  1869,  p.  334. 

Hughes,  Richard  P.,  Keeper  of 
State  Prison,  pp.  198,  224, 
231. 

Hunt,  Peter,  pp.  59,  368. 

Hunt,  Sanford  D.,  p.  503. 

Illiteracy  and  crime,  pp.  111  /., 
482/. 

Imprisonment,  origin  of  in 
New  Jersey,  pp.  28,  38/. 

Imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  in- 
troduced in  State  Prison, 
1798,  pp.  5ft  62. 

Indeterminate  sentence,  first 
recommendatioDs  of  in  New 
Jersey,  pp.  154,  189,  607-9; 
partial  adoption  of,  pp.  209, 
214.  246,  272,  28s,  304- 

Industrial  conditions  in  the 
New  Jersey  State  Prison  in 
i8o4,p.  64/.,  3?«A;  in  1825- 
1830,  pp.  69/.,  77.  392/-; 
under  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem, pp.  99/.,  465/-;  in  1860- 
i86ft  pp.  124/.,  493/-;  in 
1869-1885,  pp.  141/.,  497/.; 
in  1885-1911.  PP-  174/-  541/-; 
in  1911-1917,  pp.  220/. 

Industrial  conditions  at  the 
State  Home  for  Boys,  pp. 
246/. 

Industrial  conditions  at  the 
State  Home  for  Girls,  pp. 
274.  275/. 

Industrial  conditions  at  the  Re- 
formatory for  men,  pp.  39G/. 
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Industrial  conditions  at  the  Re- 
formatory for  Women,  pp. 
309/- 

Industrial  conditions  in  the 
county  jails,  pp.  332/. 

Industrial  conditions  in  the 
county  workhouses,  pp.  333/. 

Inspectors  of  State  Prison, 
Origin  of,  p.  61. 
Report  of,  1837,  on  Second 
State  Prison,  pp.  92  /„  445  /. 
Report  of,  1840,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania system,  pp.  95,  loi, 
453/- 

Irish  system  of  prison  adminis- 
tration recommended  for 
New  Jersey,  pp.  135,  527,  606. 

Jail-breaking,  in  colonial  New 
Jersey,  pp.  44/.,  354/. 

Jails, 
condition     of,     in     colonial 

period,  pp.  51/. 
condition    oi,    iji    iSoo,    pp. 

J2I  /■; 

condition  of,  1831,  pp.  635/.; 
condition  of,   1850-18701  pp. 

323/.; 
condition    of,    in     1869,    pp. 

336/.; 
origin  of,  in  New  Jersey,  pp. 

40/.,  42/, 
Jamesbur^    State    Home    fo>~ 

Boys  at,  pp.  237/. 
Judicial    Organization,    origin 
of,  in  New  Jersey,  pp.  26/. 

KaigM  Joseph,  pp.  go.  443. 

Keeper  of  Stale  Prison,  origi- 
nally sales  agent  of  prison, 
p.  70;  tenure  and  method  of 
choice,  pp.  61,  73,  98,  138, 
172  rote,  217. 

Ketuiaday,  Paul,  on  Prison 
Labor  in  New  Jersey,  p.  225 
note. 

Kingman,     Frederick,    p.     151 
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Kirkpatrick,   Littleton,  p.  402. 

Kirkbride,  Samuel  W,,  Super- 
visor of  State  Prison,  pp. 
200,  541, 

Klein,  Philip,  on  the  jails  and 
workhouses  of  New  Jersey, 
p.  336  note. 

Kttigkis  of  Labor  and  convict 
labor,  pp.  137,  143/. 

Lafflberton,  first  State  Prison 
at,  p.  59. 

Laverty,  Patrick  H.,  Keeper  of 
State  Prison,  pp.  176,  198, 
543- 

Leasing  of  convict  labor,  origin 
of  practice  in  New  Jersey, 
pp.  102,  124/.;  extent  of,  pp. 
143,  148,  496;  abolition  of  in 
New  Jersey,  pp.  140,  14^ 
504/. 

Lewis,  Charlton  T.,  leads  agi- 
tation for  a  reformatory  for 
men,  pp.  287/-,  618. 

Library  of  State  Prison,  ori- 
gin and  growth  of,  pp.  112, 
159,  192  and  note,  518. 

Local  Government  in  Colonial 
New  Jersey,  pp.  20/.,  24/, 
45- 

Loss  in  operation  of  State 
Prison,  statistics  of,  pp.  77. 
84,  loi,  124,  142,  175  note, 
179/.,  227  note,  412/.,  466i 
521,  546/. 

McCormack,  J.  P.,  Supervisor 
of   State  Prison,  p.  200. 

Madden,  Thomas  B.,  Keeper 
of  the  State  Prison,  pp.  198, 
224,  229. 

Mansell,  EUiabeth  V.  H., 
Superintendent  of  State 
Home  for  Girls,  1917,  p.  277 
note. 

Maximum  and  minimum  sen- 
tence laws,  1911,  1914,  pp. 
Z09,  214. 
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Mercer  coun^  workhouse,  ori- 
gin o£,  iSsiz,  p.  334. 

Meyric3c,  A,  S,  p.  503- 

Moore,  Charles  B„  Supervisor 
of  State  Prison,  p.  199. 

Moore,  Charles  S.,  Parole  Offi- 
cer at  Rahway  Reformatory, 
p.  398. 

Moore,  Prank,  Superintendent 
of  liahway  Reformatory 
since  1909,  pp.  310,  391/.; 
reconunends  transformation 
of  the  Rahway  plant  into 
a  state  prison,  pp.  394,  396. 

Moore,  Samuel  S.,  Keeper  of 
the  State  Prison,  pp.  188,  19S. 

Moral  Instructor  at  the  State 
Prison;  office  created  in 
1848,  pp.  99^  113;  Catholic, 
appointed,  1888,  p.  172; 
Hebrew,  appointed,  1913,  pp. 
191,  331. 

Mortimer,  J.  M.,  absconds  with 
funds  of  State  Home  for 
Boys,  p.  353. 

Mott,  Gershom.  Keeper  of  the 
State  Prison,  charges  of 
cruelty  against,  in  1878,  pp. 
150/. 

Mulheron,  James  H.,  Keeper 
of  State  Prison,  p.  198. 

Murphy,  Benjamin,  pp.  301, 
565. 

Murphy,  Governor  Franklin, 
pp.  306,  592- 

Murphy.  W.  R.,  p.  503. 

Newell,  Governor  William  A., 
advises  the  building  of  work- 
shops at  the  State  Prison, 
p.  103. 

New  Haven  Colony,  laws  of, 
in  relation  to  New  Jersey, 
pp,  27  /.,  341  /- 

New  Jersey,  criminal  codes  in, 
origin  of,  pp.  27  f. 

Nrw  Jersey  Howard  Society, 
P  98- 


New  Jeney,  local  government 
in,  pp.  31,  24/.,  45. 

New  Jersey,  origin,  p.  19 ;  set- 
tlement, pp.  19  /. 

New  Jersey  Prison  Reform  As- 
sociation, 1849-1852;  ori^ 
and  purpose  of,  pp.  109/., 
485/.;  views  on  the  jails  of 
New  Jersey,  PP-  323/-.  636- 

New  Jersey  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  origin  of, 
pp.  195/-;  on  County  Jails 
since  1886*  pp.  338/. 

Olden,  Govenror  Charies  S, 
urges  the  building  of  a  new 
State  Prison,  1861,  p.  117. 

Old  Testament,  a  basis  of 
colonial  law  in  New  Jersey, 
pp.  37  note,  36t  31,  3^  33. 
36k  37- 

Ordinance  of  1704,  pp.  24,  26. 

Original  State  Prison  of  New 
Jersey, 
origin  and  failure  of.  pp. 
59/.;  converted  into  State 
Arsenal.  1837,  pp.  60^  90;  at- 
tempts to  reconvert  into 
State  Prison,  pp.  158,  178, 
225,  502. 

Osborne  Bill,  provisions  and 
passage   of,  pp.    162,  210/., 

230. 

Osborne,  George  0.,  Keeper 
of  State  Prison,  pp.  167/., 
188/.,  192.  198. 

Osborne.    Senator    Harry  V^ 

pp.   210/. 

Osborne,  Thomas  Mott,  p.  296. 
Olterson,   Ira,    Superintendent 

of    State    Home    for   Boys. 

1902,  pp.  253/.,  61& 
Overcrowding  of  State  Prison, 

pp.  106,  157/..  166/.,  182/., 

228/.,  475,  488,  517.  61& 

Pardoning  power,  abuses  of, 
p.  183. 
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Parker,  Governor  Jo«I,  urges 
Juvenile  Reform  School, 
1864.  pp.  130.  239,  579. 

Parole  law,  adoption  o£  in 
New  Jersey  State  Prison,  pp. 
169/.,  212,  213,  214,  219. 

Patterson,  John  H.,  Keeper  of 
State  Prison,  pp.  167,  169, 
187/.,  198,  549/- 

Patterson,  Mrs.  John  H.,  Ma- 
tron of  State  Prison,  pp.- 194, 
305- 

Penal  Code  of  New  Jersey,  de- 
velopment of,  pp.  57/.,  97/., 
137/.,  172/. 

Penal  Institutions,  origin  and 
nature  of,  in  colonial  New 
Jersey,  pp.  38/.,  52/. 

Penn,  William,  buys  East  Jer- 
sey, 1681,  p.  301  penal  code 
of,  in  Pennsylvania,  1682,  p. 
40. 

Pennsylvania  System, 

Adoption  of,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, pp.  83/.,  Sgf.,  91;  al- 
leged deterrent  influence  of, 
pp.  88/.,  92/.;  collapse  of, 
in  New  Jersey,  93  /.,  97, 
103/-.  477#.;  defects  of,  pp. 
116/,,  477  f.;  discipline  and 
administration  under,  pp. 
104/.,  462/.;  early  recom- 
mendation of,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, pp.  6ft  390;  early  op- 
timism over  adoption  of,  pp. 
92/.,  445/.;  failure  of.  in 
New  Jersey,  pp.  93/.,  97, 
103/-.  477/.;  final  defence 
of,  in  New  Jersey,  i8S7.  Pp. 
96/.,  474/,;  industry  under, 
pp.  99/.,  465/-;  lack  of  ex- 
ercise under,  pp.  105,  457/.; 
punishments  under,  pp.  106/. 

Perth  Amboy,  workhouse 
erected  at,  1748,  pp.  50/. 

Philbrook,  Mary,  p.  631. 
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Piece-price  system  in  the  State 
Prison,  pp.  102,  146/.,  174/., 
210/.,  220,  227  and  note, 
505/.,  543/,  S4S/- 

Pilsbury,  General  Amos,  War- 
den of  Albany  Penitentiary, 
pp.  SiOk  5>6,  519.  JKi,  603/. 

Politics  in  prison  administra- 
tion, pp.  114/.,  1261  134, 
156/-,   197/.-  476/-.   508/. 

Price,  Governor  Rodman  M., 
attacks  Pennsylvania  system, 
1857,  P-  96. 

Prison  administration,  changes 
in,  1820,  p.  68;  1829,  p.  73; 
1838,  pp.  98,  104:  i860,  pp. 
121,  123;  1876,  pp.  137/.; 
1914,  pp.  216/.;  general 
cause  of  failure  of,  in  New 
Jersey,  pp.  233/.;  rules  for 
in  1853,  pp.  462/. 

Prison  Discipline  Society  of 
Boston,  1826-1853,  pp.  76, 
107,  in. 

Prison  Farm  at  Leesburg,  pp. 
222,  226/. 

Prison  Industries,  historical 
development  of,  pp.  64/,, 
69/--  77,  99/-,  124/-,  141/., 
174/-,  220/.,  378/.,  392/., 
465/.,  493/.,  497/,  541/. 

Prison  Inquiry  Commission, 
created  in  1917,  pp.  232/. 

Prison  Instrtiction  Society  of 
New  Jersey,  1833,  pp.  107/., 
323,  427/-,  480/.;  aims  of, 
pp.  4Bcif.;  on  contemporary 
prison  systems,  pp.  427/. 

Prison  Investigation  of  1830, 
PP-  73#.,  396/. 

Prison  Labor  Commission, 
creation  and  work  of,  pp. 
210/.,  215.  221/. 

Prison  Legislation,  develop- 
ment of,  in  New  Jersey,  pp. 
60/.,  72/.,  97/.,  123 /■.  137/-, 
168/.,  209/. 
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Prison  Reform  Associaiion  of 
New  Jersey,  pp,  109/.,  323, 
485/.,  636/. 

Prison  school  established, 
1907,  pp.  171,  i9«- 

Psychopathic  clinic  at  State 
Prison  recommended  by 
Keeper  Hughes,  igi6,  pp. 
231/. 

Psychopathology  and  criminol- 
ogy, P-  231- 

Public  Account  system  in  State 
Prison,  pp.  65,  loi,  146/., 
211. 

Punishments  in  the  Slate 
Prison,   1878,  pp.   150/. 

Puritans  in  colonial  New  Jer- 
sey, pp.  20.  27,  2ft  36.  37, 
341/. 

Quakers  in  colonial  New  Jer- 
sey, pp.  2(^  28,  30,  32/.,  38/., 
347  f-;  influence  on  New  Jer- 
sey penal  institutions,  pp.  22, 
33/-.  38/.,  42  f-.  4ft  60.  6S 
and  note,  86,  88. 

Ransom,  E.  A.,  pp.  201,  s6s 

Rah  way,  State  Reformatory 
for  Men  at,  pp.  283/. 

Rahway  Reformatory,  develop- 
ment of,  pp.  286/./  indus- 
tries at,  pp.  296/. 

Reformation,  purpose  of  im- 
prisonment, pp.  131,  2Sft  291, 
308. 

Reformatory  for  men  at  Rah- 
way, agitation  for  provi- 
sion of,  pp.  115,  154/..  165/., 
193/..  283,  286/.,  598/-. 
612/.;  legal  history  of,  pp. 
283/.;  modelled  after  Et- 
mira  Reformatory,  pp.  287, 
606,  613/.;  origin  of,  1901, 
pp.  193,  283,  286/.;  parole 
system  at,  290,  294.  298/.; 
psychological     tests     at,     p. 


292 ;  self-government  tried 
at,  pp.  293/-.  29s. 
Reformatory  for  Women  at 
Clinton  Farms,  agitation  for 
provision  of,  pp.  156,  193/-. 
303.  304/-.  621/.,  62s/.; 
Commission  of  1SS6  on,  pp. 
30s,  (^iff.;  Commission  of 
1903-^  pp.  306.  625/.;  es- 
tablished at  Clinton  Farms, 

1913.  PP-  194.  231,  307;  man- 
agement of,  pp.  308/. 

Resenwasser,  Chas.  A.,  pp.  201, 
S65. 

Restilution,  provision  for  in 
Criminal  Codes  of  colonial 
New  Jersey,  p.  30. 

Review  of  cases  and  resen- 
tence, permitted  by  law  of 

1914,  p.  230  note. 

Road  camps  for  convicts,  ori- 
gin of  in  New  Jersey,  PP- 
222/.,  226. 

Rothschild  and  Gutman,  con- 
tractors at  the  State  Home 
for  Boys,  1880,  p.  247. 

Royal  Province  of  New  Jersey, 
1702-17761  criminal  codes 
in.  pp.  35/-;  early  courts  in, 
pp.  26/.;  government  of,  pp. 
23/.;  origin  of  counties  in, 
pp.  24/.;  penal  institutions 
of.  p.  42. 

Sackett,    William    E.,    p.    150 

Sales  Agent,  need  of  for 
prison,  1811,  p.  384. 

Schenck,  Ferdinand,  p.  402. 

School  established  in  the  State 
Prison,  1907.  pp.  171.  191. 

Second  State  Prison  of  New 
Jersey  (the  Pennsylvania 
system) ;  failure  of,  pp. 
93/.;  origin  of,  pp.  89/.,  91. 

Seymour,  James  M.,  Super- 
visor of  State  Prison,  p.  199. 
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Sheriff,  county  officer  in  New 
Jersey;  bonds  required  of  in 
colonial  New  Jersey,  pp. 
47/.;  control  over  jails 
since  1776^  pp.  315/-;  fees 
of  in  colonial  New  Jersey, 
PP-  4Sf-;  in  charge  of  jails 
of  colonial  New  Jersey,  pp. 
24.45/- 

Shoemaking,  chief  industry  at 
State  Prison  in  1865,  p.  125- 

Skillman,  State  Village  for 
Epileptics  at,  pp.   14,   19S. 

Solitary  confinement  as  a  sys- 
tem of  prison  administration 
in  New  Jersey;  alleged  dis- 
ciplinary and  reformatory 
value  of,  pp.  88/.,  91,  92, 
436/.,  445/.;  criticism  of 
1826,  pp.  68/.,  393/.;  ef- 
fect on  health  of  prisoners, 
94/..  PP-  457  f-;  origin  of  in 
New  Jersey,  pp.  67/.,  387/. 

Southard,  Governor  Samuel  L., 
urges  new  prison.  1833,  p. 
86. 

Starr,  Samuel  S.,  Uoral  In- 
structor of  the  SUte  Prison, 
pp.  112,  116. 

Stale  Board  of  Ckariliei,  rec- 
ommended in  1878,  pp.  155, 
610. 

Stale  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  recommended 
by  the  Dependency  and 
Crimes  Commission,  1908, 
pp.  20I/.,  558/. 

Slate  Board  of  Children's 
Gitardians,  origin  of,  1899, 
pp.  195, 

State  Charities  Aid  and  Prison 
Reform  Association  of  New 
Jersey,  origin  of,  1886,  pp. 
195/.;  on  jails  of  New  Jer- 
sey, pp.  328/. 
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State  Home  for  Boys  at 
Jamesburg,  "badge"  and  pa- 
role system  at,  pp.  241,  255; 
defects  in  administration  of, 
pp.  256/.,  588/.;  failure  of 
"family"  system  at,  pp.  242, 
252/.,  254/.;  industrial  his- 
tory of,  pp.  246/.;  legal  his- 
tory of,  pp.  243/.;  origin  of, 
pp.  130,  237/.,  240;  routine 
at,  p.  254. 

Stale  Home  for  Girls  at  Tren- 
ton; administration  and  man- 
agement of,  pp.  27S/.,  593/.; 
architectural  development  of, 
p.  273;  Committee  of  1900 
on,  pp.  265/.,  593;  indus- 
trial history  of,  p.  274 ; 
legal  history  of,  pp.  269/.. 
present     condition     of,     pp. 

274/. 

Stale  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  origin  of,  pp.  263/-. 
changed  to  State  Home  for 
Girls,  1900,  p.  266,  271. 

Slate  Prison :  architectural 
changes  in,  pp.  112,  127/., 
144,  157/-  184,  228/.;  con- 
dition of,  1797-1836,  pp.  73/.; 
1836-1860,  pp.  93/..  "6/.; 
1660-1885,  pp.  121/.,  132/., 
136/.,  160/.;  188S-1911,  pp. 
163/.,  202/.;  1911-1917,  pp. 
207/.;  first  in  New  Jersey, 
1797,  pp.  59/-;  second  in 
New  Jersey,  18361  pp.  83/. 

Stale  Reform  School  for  Ju- 
venile Offenders,  ori^n  of, 
pp.  130,  237/.,  changed  to 
State  Home  for  Boys,  1900, 
pp.  237,  24s. 

Stale  Use  system,  difficulties 
in  introducing,  in  State 
Prison,  pp.  220/. 
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Stonaker,  Clarence  L.,  Secre- 
tary of  New  Jersey  State 
Charities  Aid  and  Prison  Re- 
form Association,  191 2 — on 
prison  labor  in  New  Jersey, 
pp.  212  note,  325  note;  on 
State  Home  for  Boya,  pp. 
257/-;  on  defective  delin- 
quents, pp.  278  /. ;  on  re- 
formatory for  women,  pp. 
309/.;  on  jails  and  work- 
houses,  pp.   330/. 

Supervisor  of  prison  indus- 
tries, creation  of  the  office, 
pp.  123,  126,  127,  139. 

System  of  accounting  at  origi- 
nal State  Prison,  pp.  385/., 
387/..  390/. 

Taylor,  Dr.,  on  bathing  facili- 
ties at  the  State  Prison,  p. 
107  note. 

Teese,  F.  H.,  p.  611. 

Trenton,  Stale  Prison  at,  pp. 
55-234;  State  Home  for 
Girls  at,  pp.  263/. 

Tucker,  Ellett,  p.  390. 

Vineland,  Institution  for  Fee- 
ble-minded at,  p.  195. 

Vroom,  Governor  Peter  D, 
attacks  the  first  State  Prison, 
pp.  83/-;  praises  second 
State  Prison,  pp.  go/. 

Wage  system  in  the  State 
Prison,  origin  of,  pp.  211, 
WS.  2IS/--  228. 

Ward,  Governor  Marcus  h-,  p. 
"S. 


Werts,  Governor  George  J., 
recommends  erection  of  a 
reformatory,  p.  288. 

West  Jersey,  cotmties  and 
towns  in,  p.  32;  criminal 
codes  in,  pp.  33/.;  early 
courts  in,  p.  26;  early  popu- 
lation of,  pp.  20/.;  govern- 
ment of,  p.  22;  origin  of,  p. 
20;  penal  institutions  of,  pp. 
44:  Quakers  in,  pp.  21/.,  23. 
33/.,  42/- 

Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  pris- 
on at,  pp.  77,  78^  85/..  414/. 
431/. 

Williamson,  Emily  E,  pp.  201, 
56s. 

Wilson,  Charles,  Keeper  of 
Sute  Prison,  p.  197. 

Wines,  Enoch  C,  m>.  325.  498^ 
516. 

Wines.  Frederick  H.,  pp.  196^ 
601. 

Wittpenn,  Mrs.  Caroline  B., 
leads  agitation  for  a  reform- 
atory for  women,  p.  306. 

Workhouses  in  New  Jersey; 
condition  of  at  present,  p. 
335 ;  development  of,  180&- 
1850,  pp.  333/.;  erected  at 
Perth  Amboy,  1748^  pp.  50  /.  ; 
at  Elizabeth,  1754,  p.  51 ;  in 
colonial  New  Jers^,  pp.  28, 
38,  41,  48/.;  legal  history 
of,  since  1776^  pp.  320/.,- 
Quaker  inflnence  to  found- 
ing, pp.  39/-,  49/. 

Yard,  Joseph  A.,  Keeper  of 
State  Prison,  on  illiteracy 
and  crime,  pp.  108,  ill,  482/. 

York,  Duke  of,  p.  19. 
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VITA. 

Harry  Elmer  Barnes  was  bom  at  Port  Byron,  New  York,  on 
June  15,  1889.  He  received  his  secondary  school  education  at 
Port  Byron  High  School,  graduating  in  1906.  Between  1906 
and  1909  he  was  engaged  in  engineering  work  and  as  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools.  In  1909  he  entered  Syracuse  University. 
From  this  institution  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
sutntnacum  laude,  in  1913,  and  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1914.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1913-1915  he  held  the  position  of  Instructor  in 
Historical  Sociology  in  Syracuse  University.  In  1915  he  en- 
tered Columbia  University  as  a  graduate  student,  electing  major 
work  in  the  History  of  Thought  and  Culture.  During  the  year 
1915-1916  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Professors  James  T.  Shot- 
well,  James  Harvey  Robinson,  William  A.  Dunning,  and  Frank- 
lin H.  Giddings.  During  this  year  he  attended  the  seminars  of 
Professors  Shotwell  and  Giddings.  In  the  year  191 5-1916  he 
held  a  University  Fellowship  in  Historical  Sociology.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  Cutting  Traveling  Fellow  in 
the  History  of  Thought  and  Culture.  This  year  (1916-1917) 
was  spent  in  research  at  Harvard  University,  where  material 
was  gathered  for  a  work  soon  to  be  published  on  The  Contribu- 
tions of  Sociology  to  the  History  of  Political  Theories.  He  was 
,  appointed  I^ecturer  in  History  in  Columbia  University  in  1917. 
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